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REPORT 


COMMISSIONER   OF   PATENTS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D.  6\,  August  30,  1897, 
Sir:  Complying  with  your  letter  of  July  1,  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897 : 

Applications  and  caveats  received. 

Applications  for  letters  patent 43,  524 

Applications  for  design  patents 2,  0*8 

Applications  for  reissue  patents 80 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 1,  964 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 54 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints    37 

Caveats 2, 137 

Total 49,884 

Patents  granted  and  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints  registered. 

Letters  patent  granted  (including  reissues  and  designs) 23, 994 

Trade-marks  registered 1,  790 

Labels  registered 3 

Prints  registered 32 

Total 25,819 

Patents  withheld  and  patents  expired. 

Letters  patent  withheld  for  nonpayment  of  final  fee 5,  034 

Letters  patent  expired 12,  584 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Receipts  from  all  sources „ $1, 343,  779. 44 

Expenditures  (including  printing  and  binding,  stationery,  and  con- 
tingent expenses),  approximated 1,  026,  644.  39 

Surplus 317,135.05 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  patent  fund. 

June  30,  1896 $4,776,479.18 

June  30,  1897 317,135.05 

Total 5,093,614.23 

Applications  awaiting  action. 

Number  of  applications  awaiting  action  or.  tbe  part  of  the  office  on  July  1, 

1897 J. 1 12,241 
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Comparative  statement. 


Date. 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Juno  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Receipts. 


$1,  347, 
1,  302, 
1,  268, 
1,  288, 
1, 183, 
1, 195, 
1,  307, 
1,  343, 


203.  21 
794.  59 
727. 35 
809.  07 
523. 18 
557. 07 
090. 30 
779. 44 


Expenditures. 


$1,081,173.56 
1,  145,  502.  90 
1,114,134.23 
1,111,444.22 
1,053,962.38 
1,  038, 166.  08 
1,  097,  368.  85 
1,  026,  644.  39 


Applications  for  patents,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints. 

June  30, 1890 43,  810 

June30,1891 43,616 

June  30, 1892 43,544 

June30,1893 43,589 

June30,1894 39,206 

June  30, 1895 41,014 

June  30, 1896 45,645 

June  30, 1897 47,747 

Applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office. 

June  30, 1890 6,585 

June  30, 1891 8,911 

June  30, 1892 9,447 

June  30, 1893 ,  8,283 

June  30, 1894 7,076 

June  30, 1895 4,927 

June  30, 1896 8,943 

June  30, 1897 12,241 

Summarizing  these  tables,  there  were  received  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1897,  43,524  applications  for  patents,  2,088  applications 'for 
designs,  80  applications  for  reissues,  2,137  caveats,  1,904  applications 
for  trade-marks,  54  applications  for  labels,  and  37  applications  for  the 
registration  of  prints.  There  were  23,994  patents  granted,  including 
reissues  and  designs;  1,790  trade-marks  and  32  prints  registered.  The 
number  of  patents  which  expired  was  12,584.  The  number  of  allowed 
applications  which  were  by  operatiou  of  law  forfeited  for  nonpayment 
of  the  final  fees  was  5,034.  The  total  receipts  were  $1,343,779.44 ;  the 
receipts  over  expenditures  were  $317,135.05,  and  the  total  receipts  over 
expenditures  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  amount  to  $5,093,614.23. 


CURRENT  WORK. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  7  of  the  examiners  had  their  work  within 
one  month  of  date,  16  were  between  one  and  two  months,  and  the  other 
10  were  between  two  and  three  months  from  date,  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  were  12,241  applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part 
of  the  office. 

1  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  office,  and  to  say  that  if  the  work  is  not  to  fall  hopelessly 
in  arrears,  an  increase  in  the  force  must  be  provided  during  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year.  Such  increase  will  be  included  in  the  estimates  which 
I  shall  submit  in  a  few  days.  I  also  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
imperative  necessity  that  means  be  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
our  facilities  for  transacting  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  is  daily 
expanding  in  every  branch  and  division  of  the  office.    I  shall  include 
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in  tlie  estimates  a  recommendation  that  Congress  provide  a  contingent 
fund  of  not  less  than  $40,000,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  Commissioner  is — or,  if 
at  all  competent,  should  be — qualified  to  pass  upon  the  needs  of  the 
bureau,  and  yet  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  his  requisitions  are 
either  wholly  disapproved  or  radically  trimmed  by  members  of  the 
clerical  force  through  whose  hands  they  pass,  and  who  are  presumably 
less  familiar  with  the  needs  of  this  bureau  than  its  official  head.  It 
occurs  that  the  mere  custodian  of  supplies  in  this  Department  some- 
times constitutes  himself  a  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  this  office  needs 
a  new  typewriter,  or  another  desk,  or  case  of  portfolios,  and  he  takes 
this  action  after  the  Commissioner  and  his  chief  clerk,  upon  actual 
know  edge,  certify  to  the  necessity.  It  is  submitted,  with  all  respect, 
that  both  of  these  officers  in  this  bureau  are  bonded  and  are  in  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  the  million  and  more  dollars  annually  received, 
and  are  chosen  because  of  their  supposed  competency  to  honestly  and 
prudently  disburse  the  appropriation  provided  by  Congress  for  the 
maintenance  and  conduct  of  the  Patent  Office. 

A  greater  number  of  applications  for  patents  were  filed  during  the 
year  1890  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  yet  the  number  filed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1897  has  ex- 
ceeded by  more  than  7  per  cent  the  number  received  in  the  first  half 
of  1896.  From  January  1, 1897,  to  June  30, 1897,  there  were  filed  25,559 
applications.  During  the  same  period  the  total  receipts  of  the  office 
were  $722,897.47,  a  gain  of  $102,015.50  over  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding.  A  comparison  of  the  same  periods  shows  an  increase  of 
about  6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  patents  granted,  and  a  like  increase 
is  shown  in  the  number  of  assignments  recorded  and  certificates  issued. 
During  the  same  period  in  189G  there  were  sold  334,931  printed  copies 
of  patents,  while  in  1897  there  were  sold  079,483  copies,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  103  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not,  however,  resulted  in 
the  material  reduction  in  the  space  occupied  by  these  records,  which 
was  expected  when  the  price  of  the  copies  was  reduced. 

While  it  was  reported  that  on  June  30,  1896,  there  were  8,943  appli- 
cations before  the  office  awaiting  its  action  during  some  weeks  prior 
thereto,  during  all  of  October  and  November  of  that  year  and  at  other 
periods  the  number  exceeded  10,000;  but  beginning  with  February, 
1897,  and  continuing  to  the  close  of  June,  1897,  a  steady  increase  was 
maintained  until  the  applications  pending  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
office  reached  the  number  of  12,241,  reported  in  the  above  table.  By 
constant  and  diligent  effort  by  the  examining  corps  the  number  has 
since  June  30  been  brought  down  to  about  the  number  in  arrears  in 
the  fall  of  1896.  In  crowding  the  work,  however,  it  occurs  that  the 
examinations  may  not  be  as  thorough  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  inas- 
much as  inventors  have  provided  a  fund  ample  to  employ  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  insure  efficiency  and  promptness  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  it 
is  submitted  that  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  so  provided  should  be 
adequate  to  the  just  requirements  of  the  bureau.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  number  of  applications  on  hand  could  be  brought  or  kept  below 
10,000  with  the  present  force  of  the  office,  even  under  the  rushing  proc- 
ess, if  there  were  no  increase  over  1896  in  the  receipts  of  applications. 
The  field  of  search,  especially  among  foreign  patents  now  accessible  to 
this  office,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  examining 
corps,  in  which  there  has  been  no  increase  since  1891,  already  pressed 
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to  its  utmost  capacity,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  work  and  do  it  properly. 
Willi  the  indicated  increase  of  applications  the  work  must  continue  to 
fall  further  behind  unless  relief  is  afforded. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  at  this  time,  because  they  present 
the  situation  with  which  I  have  to  deal  and  make  clear  the  necessity 
for  increased  facilities.  In  the  estimates  of  appropriations  to  be  here- 
after submitted  I  shall  include  only  such  increases  as  are  essential  to 
enable  the  ol'lice  to  bring  the  work  up,  and  with  earnest  effort  keep  it 
in  such  state  as  a  proper  administration  of  the  office  demands.  In  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  generally  at 
greater  length. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  Butterworth, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 


Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  I).  0.7  September  15,  189: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897 : 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  50,101 
new  pensioners,  and  there  were  restored  to  the  rolls  3,971  pensioners 
who  had  been  previously  dropped,  a  total  of  54,072. 

During  the  same  period  the  losses  to  the  roll  were  31,960  by  death, 
1,074  by  remarriage  of  widows  and  mothers,  1,845  by  legal  limitation 
(minors),  2,683  for  failure  to  claim  pension  for  three  years,  and  3,560 
for  other  causes,  an  aggregate  of  41,122. 

The  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897,  was 
976,014.  The  net  gain  over  the  previous  year  was  5,336.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  pension  roll  has  not  yet  begun  to  show  any  diminu- 
tion, though  it  has  been  anticipated  by  my  predecessors  in  office  that 
such  would  be  the  fact. 

During  the  year  94,454  pension  certificates  were  issued,  of  which 
number  50,101  were  original  allowances,  and  the  balance  were  reissues, 
increases,  restorations,  renewals,  etc.  Of  this  number,  14,671  certifi- 
cates of  various  classes  were  held  in  this  Bureau  until  July  1, 1897 :  and 
they  consequently  do  not  enter,  in  any  manner,  into  the  tables  which 
accompany  this  report  in  so  far  as  the  information  afforded  thereby 
has  been  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  pension  agencies. 

During  the  same  period  76,234  claims  of  various  classes  were  disal- 
lowed. This  number,  however,  does  not  include  claims  which  were 
made  for  higher  rates  of  pension. 

The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  by  the  pension  agents  during 
the  year  was  $139,799,242.12,  and  the  amount  disbursed  by  Treasury 
settlement1  was  $150,475.23,  a  total  of  $139,949,717.35.  This  exceeds 
the  amount  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  1896  by  the  sum  of 
$1,584,480.18.  If  the  14,671  certificates  which,  as  before  stated,  were 
held  in  this  Bureau  until  July  1,  1897,  had  been  mailed  to  the  pension 
agents  during  the  fiscal   year,  they  would  have  required  first  pay- 


1  These  Treasury  settlements  are  made  on  claims  chargeable  to  the  different  items 
of  the  pension  appropriation,  which  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  are 
authorized  to  settle  and  pay  under  authority  granted  them  by  existing  law. 
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ments  amounting  to  $2,191,694.63,  besides  the  additional  annual  value, 
which  would  also  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation.  Said 
amount,  added  to  the  amount  actually  disbursed,  makes  an  aggregate 
of  $141,990,936.75.  The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897  was  only  $140,000,000. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$133.17.  The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  under  the  general 
law  was  $162.04,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  under 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  was  $109.25.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of 
all  pensions  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $  129,795,42s.1  This  amount, 
of  course,  excludes  the  annual  value  of  the  cases  which  were  held  in 
this  Bureau  until  July  1, 1897. 

During  the  year  44  original  and  7  duplicate  bounty-land  claims  were 
admitted,  and  145  original  claims  of  this  character  were  rejected, 

PENSION  AGENCIES. 

On  February  6, 1897,  an  Executive  order  was  issued  reducing  by  con- 
solidation the  number  of  pension  agencies  from  18  to  9,  from  and  after 
September  1,  1897.  This  order  provides  that  the  agencies  at  Augusta 
and  Concord  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  agency  at  Boston;  the 
agency  at  Buffalo  with  the  New  York  City  agency ;  the  agency  at  Titts- 
burg  witb  the  agency  at  Philadelphia;  the  agencies  at  Knoxville  and 
Louisville  with  the  agency  at  Washington;  the  agency  at  Detroit  with 
the  agency  at  Indianapolis;  the  agency  at  Milwaukee  with  the  agency 
at  Chicago,  and  that  the  agency  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  be  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  agency  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  be  consolidated  with 
the  agency  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Executive  order  was  based,  first,  upon  a  contemplated  plan  for 
saving  to  the  Government  about  $160,000  per  annum,  and,  second, 
on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  23,  1896, 
abolishing  personal  payments  and  requiring  all  pensioners  to  be  paid 
by  mail;  also  that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been  to  greatly 
lessen  the  labor  of  pension  agencies  and  facilitate  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions; that  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  has  now  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated,  and  that  under  its  provisions  and  in  consequence  thereof 
the  number  of  pension  agencies  can  be  materially  reduced  without  any 
inconvenience  whatever  to  the  pensioners. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  I  found  that  the  agencies  proposed  to 
be  thus  abolished  were  the  least  expensive  as  to  clerk  hire  and  other 
expenses;  in  other  words,  it  was  proposed  to  abolisb  the  agencies  that 
were  the  more  cheaply  managed  and  transfer  them  to  the  agencies 
where  rents  were  high  and  clerk  hire  much  higher  than  at  the  points 
they  proposed  to  abolish.  I  was  confident  there  would  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  agencies  as  proposed  to  be  consolidated. 


See  Table  No.  7. 
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The  increased  cost  in  clerk  hire  would  more  than  offset  the  saving  of 
the  salaries  of  the  nine  pension  agents.  It  would  have  cost  probably 
$200,000  to  consolidate  the  agency  records  and  make  the  necessary 
transfers  of  the  agencies,  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation  available. 
I  accordingly  recommended  the  suspension  of  the  Executive  order  in 
question. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  and  consolidation  of  the 
pension  agencies  at  this  time  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inexpedient; 
that  the  disrirption  of  business  in  the  pension  agencies,  the  business 
for  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  general  inconvenience  of  the 
service  would  more  than  offset  the  anticipated  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Executive  order  of  July  14,  1897, 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  order  of  February  6, 1897,  consolidat- 
ing pension  agencies,  be  continued  indefinitely. 

RENTS  AT  PENSION  AGENCIES. 

The  rents,  per  annum,  paid  at  pension  agencies  during  the  fiscal  year 
1897  were  as  follows: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y $2,928 

Detroit,  Mich 2,400 

Indianapolis,  Ind 2,  500 

Milwaukee,  Wis 2,  500 

New  York,  N.  Y 10,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1,  872 

Topeka,  Kans 2,250 

Washington,  D.  C 1,380 

Yery  shortly  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  amounts  being  thus  paid  for  rents;  and,  in  the 
belief  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  were  excessive,  I  instituted  a 
careful  inqury  at  all  of  the  points  named,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  equally  desirable  quarters  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  at  more  moderate  rentals.  I  am  very  much  gratified 
to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  secured  a  reduction  in  the  rental  for  the 
New  York  City  pension  agency  from  $10,000  to  $5,000  per  annum.  At 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  rental  has  been  reduced  from  $2,928  to  $1,500;  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  from  $2,250  to  $1,500;  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from 
$1,872  to  $1,300.  There  will  thus  be  surely  effected  during  the  fiscal 
year  1898  a  reduction  in  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  for  rent  at  the 
pension  agencies  at  the  rate  of  $7,750  per  annum.  Negotiations  are 
also  in  progress  with  a  view  to  securing,  if  possible,  a  reduction  in  the 
rental  paid  at  other  points  where  the  agencies  are  in  rented  quarters. 
Where  quarters  can  be  secured  in  the  public  buildings  the  agency 
should  be  transferred  there.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  of  the  agencies  to  be  abolished  under  the  Executive  order  are 
occupying  public  buildings. 
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PENSION  LAWS. 

I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  to  the  end  that 
no  pension  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  any  soldier  that  shall  marry 
hereafter.  As  the  laws  are  now,  the  woman  that  marries  a  soldier  who 
is  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  can  get  no  pension  as  a 
widow  (unless  she  was  married  to  the  soldier  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890);  the  woman  that  marries  a  soldier  who  is 
pensioned  under  the  general  law  and  becomes  a  widow  is  entitled  to  a 
widow's  pension.  There  should  be  no  discrimination,  and  a  woman 
that  marries  a  soldier  now  (thirty- two  years  since  peace  was  declared) 
takes  him  for  better  or  for  worse.  She  was  not  the  wife  of  the  soldier 
during  the  war;  she  experienced  none  of  the  hardships,  deprivations, 
and  anxieties  incident  to  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  roll  as  such. 

PENSIONERS. 

1  respectfully  recommend  that  a  complete  list  of  all  pensioners  be 

published.    This  would  be  particularly  valuable  for  the  use  of  the 

special  examiners  in  the  field.    Such  publication  should  give  the  service 

of  the  pensioner  and  present  residence. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  "  Summary  of  Tables"  submitted  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  Clay  Evans, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SUMMARY  OF  TABLES. 

Table  1  shows  that  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  976,014  pen- 
sioners, classified  as  follows : 

Widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers 7 

Daughters  of  Revolutionary  soldiers 9 

Survivors  of  the  war  of  1812 7 

Widows  of  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812 2,  810 

Survivors  of  the  Indian  wars  (1832-1842) 2,  373 

Widows  of  soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars  (1832-1842) 4,  288 

Survivors  of  the  Mexican  war 10,  922 

Widows  of  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war 8,  072 

Army  invalid  pensioners 336,  299 

Army  widows,  minor  children,  etc 94,  602 

Navy  invalid  pensioners 4,  788 

Navy  widows,  minor  children,  etc 2,  375 

Army  n urses 663 

Act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Army  invalid  pensioners 378,  609 

Army  widows,  minor  children,  etc 110,  593 

Navy  invalid  peusioners 13,  831 

Navy  widows,  minor  children,  etc 5,  766 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  50,101 
new  pensioners,  and  the  names  of  3,971  who  had  previously  been 
dropped  were  restored.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  of  the 
number  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year,  6,852  original  cases  and  762 
restoration  and  renewal  cases  were  held  in  the  Bureau  until  July  1, 
1897,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  tables  submitted  in  this 
report.  During  the  same  period  the  names  of  41,122  persons  were 
dropped  for  various  causes. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $133.17;  the  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  under  the  gen- 
eral law  was  $162.04,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  each  pension 
under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  was  $109.25.  The  aggregate  annual 
value  of  all  pensions  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $129,795,428. 

Table  2  shows,  by  classes  and  causes,  the  number  (41,122)  of  pen- 
sioners dropped  during  the  year,  and  also  gives  a  classification  of  the 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Table  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  for  the  hscal  year  1897,  the  disbursements  for  said  purpose 
during  that  period,  and  the  unexpended  balances  thereof  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Table  4  shows  the  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  pensions  by  each 
pension  agent  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  as  shown  by  their 
accounts  current. 

Table  5  shows  the  amount  expended  for  Army  pensions  and  for  Navy 
pensions,  separately,  under  the  general  law,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  amounts  respectively  paid  to  invalids  and  to  widows  and  others. 

Table  6  shows  the  information,  presented  in  the  same  manner,  in  cases 
which  have  been  allowed  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890. 

Table  7  shows  the  amount  and  number  of  first  payments  made  at  the 
pension  agencies  during  the  year  in  each  class  of  cases.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  69,183  first  payments  were  made  during  the  year,  and  that 
tliey  amounted  to  $12,575,601.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average 
value  of  all  original  payments  made  during  the  year  was  $181.77;  that 
the  average  value  of  original  payments  in  cases  allowed  under  the 
o-eneral  law  was  $438.12,  while  the  average  value  of  original  payments 
in  cases  allowed  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  was  $160.07.  The 
amount  paid  as  lees  to  attorneys  during  the  year  in  all  classes  of  cases 
was  $594,348.19.  This  table  also  shows  that  there  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  pension  agents  at  the  close  of  the  year,  unpaid,  1,287  cases,  in 
which  there  was  due,  as  first  payment,  the  sum  of  $326,429.77.  Four- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  certificates  of  various 
classes  issued  during  1897,  but  held  in  this  Bureau  until  July  1,  1897, 
required  first  payments  amounting  to  $2,191,694.63,  making  a  total 
amount  of  first  payments  due,  but  not  made,  at  close  of  year  of 
$2,518,124.40. 

Table  8  shows  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  each  year  since  1871  to 
survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  since  1887  to  survivors 
and  widows  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

This  table  also  furnishes  a  statement  showing  the  amount  disbursed 
to  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Indian  wars.  These  pensioners  were 
placed  on  the  rolls  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1892. 

Table  9  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  of  each  agency,  and  it  compares  the  aggregate  number  with  that 
of  the  previous  year,  showing  in  each  class  the  net  increase  or  net 
decrease.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the 
year  was  5,336,  excluding  cases  held  until  July  1,  1897. 

Table  10  is  a  new  one,  but  is  regarded  as  giving  valuable  information. 
It  shows  the  disbursements  for  pensions,  fees  of  examining  surgeons, 
cost  of  disbursing  the  pension  appropriations,  and  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Pension  Bureau  during  each  year  since  1865.  It  also 
furnishes  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year 
since  1865. 

Table  11  shows  the  number  of  original  claims  filed  each  year  since 
1861  and  the  number  allowed. 

Table  12  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  in  each  foreign  country  on  the 
rolls  June  30,  1897,  and  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1897  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in  each  foreign  country. 

Table  13  shows  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pension  paid,  respec- 
tively, to  invalids  and  widows  and  others  under  the  general  law;  to 
invalids  and  widows  and  others  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  well 
as  to  the  survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1832-1842. 

Table  14  gives  the  names,  ages,  and  post  office  addresses  of  the  16 
persons  who  were  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897,  as  either  the  widows  or 
children  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Table  15  gives  the  names,  ages,  service,  and  post-office  addresses  of 
the  7  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  who  were  on  the  pension  roll  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Table  16  shows  the  issue  of  certificates  during  the  fiscal  year  1897 — a 
Aiand  total  of  94,454. 

Table  17  shows  the  work  done  by  the  mail  division  of  this  Bureau 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Table  18  shows  the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy  survivors'  divi- 
sion of  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1897. 


PENSIONS.  13 

Table  19  shows  in  brief  the  operations  of  the  special-examination 
division  daring  the  year. 

Table  20  furnishes  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  claims  pend- 
ing, rejected,  and  abandoned  July  1,  1897. 

Report  No.  21.     Special  examiners'  division. 

Report  No.  22.     Law  division. 

During  the  year  44  original  bounty-land  claims  and  7  duplicate  bounty- 
land  claims  were  admitted,  and  143  original  bounty-land  claims  were 
rejected. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  information  herein  given,  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  76,234  claims  to  pension  of  the  various 
classes  were  rejected.  This  number  does  not,  however,  include  merely 
the  number  of  rejections  in  claims  for  higher  rates  of  pension. 
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Table  No.  2. — Number  of  pensioners  of  the  various  classes  dropped  from  the  roll*  during 
the  year,  with  the  cause,  and  the  number  of  each  class  on  the  rolls  June  SO,  1897. 


Classes. 

By 
death. 

By 
remar 

riage. 

Minors 

by 
legal 
limita- 
tion. 

By 
failure 

to 
claim. 

For 
other 
causes. 

Total 
number 

-if  pen 
sioners 
dropped 
from  t  lie 
rolls. 

10,354 

27 

(i,  55  1 

Total 
nam  ber 
of  pen- 
sioners of 

ill  classes 
mm   I  lie, 

rolls-!  une 
30, 1897. 

General  law. 

9,554 

21 

4  348 

' 

356 

1 

654 

■Ml 

5 

193 

341,  087 
663 

Army  and  Navy <  Nurses 

[Widows,  etc . . 

477 

882 

96,  993 

Total 

13,  923 

477 

882 

1,011 

642 

16,  935 

438, 743 

Classification  of  widows'  roll,  general 
la  W  : 

2,152 

207 

28 

1,532 

426 

3 

239 
233 

5 

882 

360 
16 

228 
50 

86 
63 

28 

7 

2,837 
519 
938 

1,772 
485 

3 

64,  327 

11,926 

2, 117 

15,  502 
3,  010 

111 

Brothers    and    sisters,   dependent 

— 

Act  of  June  27,  1S90. 

.  ,,                    ^Invalids 

Arm  y  and  N  avy <  ,„ 

J              UVidows,  etc.. 

12,  907 
3,  125 

737 
600 

2,206 
637 

15,  850 
5,910 

392  440 

585 

963 

116,359 

Total 

16,  032 

585 

963 

1,337 

2,843 

21,  760 

508,  799 

Classification  of  widows'  roll,  act  of 
June  27, 1890 : 

1,927 

365 

8 

476 

329 

20 

305 

278 

2 

963 

433 

58 

74 
35 

393 

185 

22 

24 

10 

3 

3,058 
886 
993 
576 

77,  470 
25, 128 

4,416 

fi.  075 

374             2,861 

2:i                 409 

War  of  1812. 

7 
418 

7 
483 

1 

61 

3 

2,810 

Total 

425 

1 

61 

3 

490 

2,817 

War  with  Mexico. 

795 
273 

84 
65 

47 
11 

926 
360 

10,  922 

11 

8,072 

Total 

1,  068 

11 

149 

58 

1,286 

18,  994 

Indian  wars,  1832-1842. 

321 

191 

65 
60 

6 

8 

392            2, 373 

259            4,288 

Total 

Grand  total 

512 

125 

14 

651             6, 661 

31,  960 

1,074 

1,845 

2,683 

3,560 

41, 122 

976, 014 

Total  number  of  children  on  the  rolls :  General  law,  19,511 ;  act  June  27,  1890,  46,358.  Total  minors, 
65,869. 

This  table  does  not  include  the  cases  which,  during  the  year,  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  under  the 
general  law  and  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  "additional  "  cases.  It  also  does  not 
include  cases  which,  though  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  and  therefore  included  in  Table  No. 
17,  were  not  mailed  from  the  Bureau  until  July  1, 1897. 
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Table  No.  12. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States  and  in  each  foreign  country  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  1897  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in  each 
foreign  country. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Algiers 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  Islands 

Bahamas 

Belgium 


Number. 


.Kit; 
26 
570 
550 
002 
902 
992 
676 

4  IS 
228 
930 
146 
717 
213 
636 
575 
843 
:;7(* 
63] 
774 
751 
856 
732 
2  40 
026 
257 
252 
893 
265 
193 
534 
457 

(',00 

032 
659 

471 
172 
669 

875 

452 
867 
703 
286 

]  55 
778 
OK! 

5  L»0 
124 
75:; 


971,952 


Amount. 


$481, 

3, 

80, 

1,414, 

2,  236, 
965, 

1,  393, 
410, 

1, 375, 
430, 
502, 
163, 
9,  943, 
10,  550, 
369, 

5,  431, 

6,  284, 
4,215, 

854, 

3,  032, 
1,847, 

5,  497, 

6,  868, 

2,  376, 
546, 

7,  226, 
174, 

2,  544. 
35, 

1,  349, 

2,  478. 
216, 

12,  320, 

535, 

222, 

15,  552, 

911, 

609, 

12,  761. 

501, 

204, 

623, 

2,  656, 

1,076, 

110, 

1,511, 

1,  309, 
727, 

2,  026, 
4, 117, 

102, 


567.  61 
609.  73 
035. 34 
336.  43 
956. 14 
456.  49 

293. 00 
016.53 
150.  30 
056.  68 
977.11 
190.  83 
283.  38 
900.  70 
003.  81 
983.  61 
136.  36 
040.  21 
412.73 
158.  97 
292. 52 
177.  64 
952.  29 
207.  04 
509.  86 
425.  04 
302.  85 
373. 06 
130.  30 
468.  53 
535.  55 
950. 60 
526.  41 
879.  53 
920. 39 
078.  56 
209. 16 
517.99 

975. 01 
624.  07 
877.  09 
030.  80 
094.  89 
656.  82 
953. 90 
852. 86 
884.  89 
500. 34 
029.  91 
663.63  I 
128.1 


Number. 


139, 179,  296.  24 


$324.  00 

580.  40 

5,  812.  20 

4,111.05 

270. 00 

240.  00 

1,  844.  25 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  — 

continued. 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

British  Columbia 

British  Guiana 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Comoro  Islands 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Danish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Ecuador 

England 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hawaii 

Honduras 

India 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Daly 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Madeira 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal 

Republic  of  Colombia  . . 

Roumania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Seychelles  Islands 

Siam 

South  African  Republic 

Spain 

St.Helena 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tahiti 

Turkey 

Uruguay , 

Wales 

West  Indies 

Total 

Grand  total 


7 
3 
28 
1 
1 
1,981 
9 

15 
1 
4 
5 
2 

o 

24 
1 
2 
1 
302 
1 
2 

57 

621 

4 

5 

24 

3 

2 

403 

1 

28 

11 
1 
7 
6 
2 
1 

99 
9 
9 
2 

39 
6 
1 
3 
1 
4 

72 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 

41 

68 
1 
6 
1 

11 

12 


976,014 


Amount. 


$912. 40 

777.  20 

4,448.00 

72.  00 

180.  00 

301,507.25 

998.  67 

5,010.77 

60.00 

516.  00 

C36.  00 

66.00 

288.  00 

3,  879.  00 

12.00 

709.  60 

36.00 

45, 979.  50 

96.00 

415. 00 

8,  678.  25 

94,  547.  25 

739.  87 

747.  07 

3,  429.  00 
648.  00 
210.00 

60, 131.  75 
72.00 

4,  088.  00 
1,779.00 

360.  00 

2,  818.  33 

1, 159. 47 

288.  00 

120.  00 

15,197.75 

1,  440.  00 

1,  843.  60 

72.00 

6,  062.  75 

81K.80 

72.00 

333.  73 


504.  00 

10,  912.  00 

252.  00 

96.00 

432.  00 

1,182.00 

144.  00 

6,  242.  25 

10,163.00 

120.  00 

934.  97 

270.  00 

1,  524.  75 

1,  701.  00 


619,  945. 88 


139,  799,  242. 12 
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Table  No.  13.— Statement  showing  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  jwnsioners 
and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897. 


General  law. 

Eate. 

General  law. 

Rate. 

Invalids. 

"Widows,  etc. 

Invalids. 

Widows,  etc. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Army.  Navy. 

Total. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

$2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.37a 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 

7.  33i 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8. 12£ 
8.25 

8.  331 
8.50 
8.  62i 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 
9.50 
9  75 

1 

71,788' 

20 

3 

1 

1 

57 

1 

343 

10 

54,  235 

1 

10 

1 

465 

1 

3 

402 

9 

14 

3 

30,  213 

1 

11 

9 

1 

1 

64 

1 

199 

1 

21 

10 

48,  223 

13 

117 

323 

470 

4 

2 

"i" 

1,044 
2 

....... 

1 
738 

..... 

2 
454 
..... 

10 

""5 

7 

--y 

"4 

3 

541 

"'17' 

2 
7 
5 

"'3' 

1 

211 

1 
5 

'"89" 

2 
2 
154 
1 
4 

"319' 
1 

14 

"""26" 
5 
4 
1 
3 
..... 

129 
5 

1 

1 

72, 832 

22 

3 

1 

1 

59 

1 

349 

11 

54,  973 

1 

10 

1 

465 

1 

3 

402 

9 

20 

5 

30,  667 

1 

12 

19 

1 

6 

71 

1 

206 

1 

25 

13 

48,  764 

13 

134 

325 

477 

9 

2 

30 

8 

21,  725 

17 

9 

5 

2,  699 

1 

7 

2 

15,  352 

9 

19 

17 

31,  908 

3 
28 

2 
1,136 

5 
19 
96 
17 

6 

5 
4.977 

7 

$21. 00 
21.25 
21.50 
22.00 
22.50 
23.00 
23.25 
23.  50 
24.00 
24.50 
24.75 
25.00 
25.25 
25.75 
26.00 
26.25 
26.50 
26.75 
27.00 

27.  50 

28.  00 

28.  50 
28.75 

29.  00 
30.00 
30.25 
30.75 
31.00 

31.  25 
32.00 

32.  50 

33.  00 
33.50 
34.50 
35.00 
35.50 
36.  00 
36.50 
36.75 
37.00 
37.50 
38.50 
40.00 
40.25 
41.00 

42.  00 

43.  50 
45.  00 
48.00 
49.  00 
50.00 
52.50 
53.00 
55.00 
57.00 
60.00 
63.  50 
66.00 
72.00 
75.00 
82.50 

100.  00 
166.  66§ 

1 
3 

1 

2,892 

77 

10 

3 

21,33i* 

1 

1 

2,075 

1 

...... 

i 

934 

9 

'15,554' 
1 

28" 

i' 

..... 

"2,756 

""96" 

54 

"2,'33l' 
1 

2 
809 

i 

1 
1 

8 

"2,512 
4 

'"23" 

3 
4 

2 

74 

8 

6 

""5" 

258 
3 

"'ho 

3 

2 

..... 

1 

26 

1 
2 
1 

4 
251 
..... 

2 
..... 

6 

"      2 
3 
1 
5 
2 
40 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 

4 

7 

3 

2,966 

85 

16 

3 

5 

21, 589 

4 

1 

2,755 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

960 

10 
2 
1 
1 
4 
15,  805 
1 
1 
2 

28 
1 
6 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2,796 
4 
1 
3 

91 
55 

1 
1 
1 

1 





3 

3 

884 

25 

909 

734 

131 

865 

1 

1 



4 

1 

5 

10.20 
10  25 

688 

215 

903 

10.  02£ 

10  75 

11  00 

11  20 

1 

1 

11  25 

11   33i 

11.50s 

11  75 

12.00 
12.25 

85  573 

1,666 

87,  239 

4 

2 

6 

12  50 

12.75 

13.  00 

13.25 

13.  33 

1 

1 

13. 505           27 

13.75 

21,  514 
16 
4 
5 
2,610 
1 
5 

15,198" 

8 

15 

17 

31, 589 

2 

14 

2 

1,110 

""l5" 

95 

14 

6 

""4,"  848' 
2 

13 

5 

18 

14.00 

3 

3 

14.25 

14.50 

14.75 

15.00 
15.25 

1,446 

113 

1,559 

19  1  2,350 
1          1 

1 

1 

15.50 

"'20' 
1 

..... 

1 
66 

""i" 

14 

2 

829 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2,578 

4 

1 

37 

15.75 

94 

52 

146 

16.00 

1 

1 

16.25 

16.50 

16.75 

17.00 
17.25 

2,498 

8 

2,506 

1 

1 

17.50 

17.75 

..... 

1 

1 

18.00 
18.25 

55 

1 

56 

3 

18.50 

18 

4 
1 
2 

2 

20 

18.75 

4 

19.00 

208. 33i 
416.  665 

19.25 

2 

19.50 

Total. 

20.00 
20.50 

2,581 

152 

2,733 

336, 299 

4,788   341,087 

94,  618 

2,375 

96,  993 

1 
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Table  No.  13. — Statement  showing  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rales  paid  to  pensioners 
and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1807 — Continued. 


Act  of  June  27,  1890. 

Eate. 

Invalids. 

Widows,  etc. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

$6  00             

91,  895 

4 

109,  600 

17, 148 
159,  962 

4,058 

95,  953 

4 

113,854 

17,  832 

164,783 

1 

3 

7  00                         

8  00 

4,254 
684 

4,821 
1 
3 

101,  026 

2 

8,955 

5,614 

2 

150 

107,  240 

10.  00 

4 

12  00 

9,105 

13  00 

15  00 

2 
2 

2 

17  00              

2 

19  75                  

1 

1 

20  00                  

4 

4 

2150                  

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

22  75                         

24  50                         

25  00                           

2 

2 

27  00                                        

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

28  00           

29  00        

41. 00                  

52.  50 

378,  609 

13,  831 

392,  440 

110,  593 

5,766 

116,359 

War  of  1812. 

War  with  Mexico. 

Indian  wars,  1832-1842. 

Army 
nurses. 

Eate. 

Sur- 
vivors. 

Widows. 

Total. 

Sur- 
vivors. 

Widows. 

Total. 

Sur- 
vivors. 

Widows. 

Total. 

6,650 

7 
1 

$8.00 

12.00 

6 

100 
2,701 

106 
2,701 

6,416 

4,457 
3 
3 

8,061 
6 

14,  477 

4,463 

3 

3 

2,365 
5 

4,  285 
2 
1 

"639 

15  00     . 

16.00.. 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 
4 

1 

18  00     . 

20.00... 

20 
2 
11 

7 
1 
1 
1 

2 

22 
2 
11 
10 
1 
1 
1 

3 

3 

5 

24. 00     . 

1 

25  00     . 

2 

2 

17 

30  00     . 

3 

40  00 



50  00 

1 

1 

2 

72.00... 

Total  . 

7 

2,810 

2,817 

10,  922 

8,072     18,994 

2,373 

4,288 

6,661 

663 

Table  No.  14 — Names  of  surviving  widows  and  daughters  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  on 
the  pension  rolls  June  SO,  1897,  with  their  ages  and  places  of  residence  at  that  date. 


Name. 

Age. 

Name  of  soldier. 

Service. 

Town. 

State. 

Aldrich,  Lovey 

Barrett,  Hannah  New- 
ell, a 

Betts,  Juliette  a 

Chad  wick,  Susannah  a. 

97 
97 

91 

82 
84 

83 
79 

83 

"84" 

Aldrich,  Caieh 

Harrod,  Noah 

Betts,  Hezekiah. . . 
Chad  wick,  Elihu.. 
Cloud,  William.... 
Damon,  Noah 

N.  Hampshire 

and  E.  Island. 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut  . . . 

New  Jersey 

Virginia . .' 

Massachusetts. 
.   ...do 

Los  Angeles 

Boston 

Norwalk 

Emporium. 

California. 

Massachusetts. 

Conned  icut. 
Pennsylvania. 

Damon,  Esther  S 

Plymouth  Union 

Little  Marsh 

Jonesboro  

Marblehead 

Newbern 

Bloomtield 

The  Plains 

Parksley 

Woodbury 

Bridgeport 

Elk  Mills 

Vermont. 

Jones,  Nancy 

Darling,  James 

Eussell,  John 

Mayo,  Stephen 

Sandford,  William. 
Slaughter,  Philip.. 

North  Carolina 
Massachusetts. 

Virginia  

United  States.. 

Virginia  

do 

Tennessee. 

Lyons,  Hannah  a 

Massachusetts. 

New  Jei 

Slaughter,  Ann  M.  a. . . 
Snead,  Marv 

87 
81 
76 

"*87" 

Virginia. 

Thompson,  Ehoda  Au- 
gusta, a 

Toller,  Augusta  a 

Weatherman,  Nancy  A. 

Thompson,  Thad- 
deus. 

New  York 

Connecticut  ... 
Virginia 

1  lonnecticut. 
Do. 

Glascock,  Robert. . 

Tennessee. 

a  Daughter,  pensioned  by  special  act. 
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Table  No.  15.—  Names  of  the  seven  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  of  1812  on  the 
pension  rolls  June  30,  1897,  with  their  ages  and  residences  at  that  date. 


Name. 

Age. 

Service  (troops). 

Town. 

State. 

105 
97 

101 
94 
91 

101 
92 

Grants  Pass 

Oregon. 

do 

North  Western 

Newark 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 
Maryland. 

United  States  (Navy). 
United  States 

Baltimore 

do 

Do. 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Danbury  

New  Hampshire. 

Sparta 

.Michigan. 

PENSIONS. 
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ARMY   AND   NAVY   SURVIVORS'   DIVISION. 

Table  No.  IS.— Detailed  report  of  the  work  completed  in  this  division  from  July  1,  1896, 
to  June  30,  1897,  inclusive,  showing  number  of  names  with  post-office  addresses  furnished 
to  adjudicating  divisions,  the  special  examination  division,  and  to  claimants,  the  number 
of  service  card 8  added  to  the  files,  etc. 


Eastern  division 

Middle  division 

"Western  division 

Southern  di  vision 

Old  war  and  navy  division... 
Special  examination  division. 
Miscellaneous  calls 


Total. 


Total 
names. 


28, 723 
33, 746 
45, 116 
42,  854 
10, 232 
15, 376 
17,  339 


193, 386 


Total 

cases. 


2,  854 
2,  943 
3,866 
3,913 
1,580 
2,311 
3,492 


20,  959 


Special 
names. 


2,116 
1,678 
2,198 
2,  308 
2,  026 
2,842 
5,713 


18,881 


Total  number  of  names  with  post-office  addresses  furnished  in  20,959  cases 193,  386 

Addresses  supplied  to  specified  names 18,  881 

Circular  lists  of  officers  and  comrades 3,  492 

Letters  and  circular  letters 86,  018 

Addition  to  files,  service  cards 142,  955 

Calls  on  the  War  Department. 67 

Table  No.  19. — Operations  of  the  special  examination  service  of  the  Bureau,  showing  the 
investigations  made,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 


1896. 

1897. 

Number  of 
investiga- 
tions made. 

Expenses. 

Number  of 
investiga- 
tions made. 

40,715 

Expenses. 

Cases  returned  by  special  examiners  in  the  field 

43, 249 

$329,  766.  50 
168, 192.  28 

$316,  814.  53 
161,  571.  25 

Expenses  of  special  examiners,  travel,  etc.  (includ- 

Total 

43,  249 

497, 958.  78 

40,  715 

478,  385. 78 

Cases  in  division  July  1, 1896  (inventory) 

Cases  received  from  July  1, 1896,  to  June  30, 1897. 


Total  number  of  cases  in  division,  fiscal  year  1897. 
Total  number  of  cases  completed,  fiscal  year  1897 


Cases  pending  special  examination  July  1, 1897 

Number  of  reports  submitted  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897 . 

Average  number  of  reports  per  examiner 

Number  of  depositions  taken  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 
Average  number  of  depositions  per  examiner 


Number  of  credibility  inquiries  pending  July  1,  1896 

Credibility  inquiries  received  and  sent  to  special  examiners  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  June  30,  1897 '. 

Credibility  inquiries  in  division,  fiscal  year  1897 

Crebibility  inquiries  reported  by  special  examiners  durin< 
ended  June  30, 1897 .*" 


fiscal  year 


16,  236 
15,  784 


32,  020 
16,  939 


15,  081 

40,  715 

138 

208,  283 

705 


3,255 
16,  258 


19, 513 
17,  981 


Credibility  inquiries  pending  July  1, 1897 1,  532 

Number  of  special  examiners  in  field  June  30, 1897 342 

Average  number  of  special  examiners  employed  in  field  duty  during  the 

^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897 295 

Total  cost  of  the  special  examination  service  (exclusive  of  salaries)  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897 $478,  385.  78 

Average  cost  per  report $11.  75 

Average  cost  per  deposition $2.  34 

Average  number  of  reports  in  each  completed  case 2. 40 
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Average  cost  of  each  completed  case $28. 20 

Amount  of  money  recovered  by  special  examiners  on  illegal  payments  to 
pensioners  and  others  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897 $3,  445.  46 

Number  of  letters  written  to  special  examiners 7  073 

Number  of  miscellaneous  letters  written l'  112 

Number  of  letters  written  to  Members  of  Congress 12,  662 

Total  number  letters  written,  fiscal  year  1897 20,  847 

Number  of  merit  claims  submitted  to  board  of  review  in  which  final  action  has  been  taken. 

ADMITTED. 

Original  invalid,  old  law 960 

Invalid  accrued,  old  law 128 

Original  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 403 

Invalid  accrued,  act  of  June  27, 1890 101 

Increase  invalid,  old  law 1,  897 

Increase  invalid,  act  of  June  27, 1890 121 

Original  widow,  old  law 994 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27, 1890 1,  613 

Original  minor,  old  law 221 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27, 1890 97 

Original  mother,  old  law 34 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27, 1890 85 

Original  father,  old  law 11 

Original  father,  act  of  June  27, 1890 32 

Original  invalid,  old  wai 3 

Increase  invalid,  old  war 3 

Original  widow,  old  war „  2 

Indian  wars,  invalid,  act  of  July  27, 1892 6 

Indian  wars,  widow,  act  of  July  27, 1892 23 

Mexican  war,  invalid 11 

Mexican  war,  widow 15 

Army  nurse 4 

Total 6,764 

CONTINUED. 

Invalid,  old  law 82 

Invalid,  act  of  June  27, 1890 49 

Widow,  old  law 10 

Widow,  act  of  June  27, 1890 12 

Minor,  old  law . 1 

Mother,  old  law . 1 

Mother,  act  of  June  27, 1890 3 

Father,  old  law 3 

Father,  act  of  June  27,1890 2 

Total 163 

RESTORED. 

Invalid,  old  law 1 

REJECTED. 

Original  invalid,  old  law : 

Disability  not  due  to  service 1, 194 

Not  disabled 54 

Death  of  soldier 23 

Desertion 22 

Disloyalty 11 

Disability  existed  prior  to  enlistment 11 

Continuance  not  shown 16 

Death  not  established  (widow  completing) 1 

Not  legal  widow  (widow  completing) 20 

Widow  completing,  dead 5 

Not  legal  minor  (minor  completing) I 

Abandoned 1 1 

INT  97— MIS 3 
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Original  invalid,  old  law — Continued. 

No  military  service 10 

Identity  not  shown 6 

Not  in  line  of  duty 4 

Declaration  invalid —  7 

Not  mustered  in  service - 1 

Not  discharged 2 

Fraud 2 

Soldier  died  before  filing  claim  (widow  completing) 1 

Original  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 : 

Vicious  habits - 27 

Not  honorably  discharged 2 

No  ratable  disabilities 40 

No  benefit - 37 

Death  of  soldier 14 

No  military  service 11 

Identity  not  shown 10 

Disloyalty 34 

Desertion 13 

Declaration  invalid 3 

Not  legal  widow  (widow  completing) 8 

Abandoned  1 

Service  insufficient 1 

Not  soldier  of  record 1 

No  medical  examination 1 

Invalid  increase,  old  law : 

Disability  not  due  to  service 2,  287 

Death  of  soldier 45 

No  ratable  disability 100 

Declaration  invalid 9 

Not  in  line  of  duty 8 

Desertion 9 

Continuance  not  shown 27 

Disability  existed  prior  to  enlistment 22 

No  medical  examination 12 

No  benefit 10 

Prior  soundness  not  shown 3 

Not  legal  widow  (widow  completing) 32 

Widow  completing,  dead 7 

Not  legal  minor  (minor  completing) 2 

Abandoned 10 

No  final  discharge 1 

Disability  incurred  in  Confederate  service 1 

Invalid  increase,  act  of  June  27,  1  90: 

Vicious  habits 6 

No  ratable  disability .  16 

Desertion _  _ 1 

Declaration  invalid 3 

No  medical  examination 3 

Claimant  not  in  military  service 1 

Disloyalty 4 

Not  legal  widow  ( widow  completing) 10 

Widow  completing,  dead 1 

Not  legal  minor  (minor  completing) 2 

Abandoned 1 

Original  widow,  old  law : 

Soldier's  death  not  due  to  service 1, 458 

Not  le<ral  widow 142 

Violation  of  act  of  August  7,  1882 38 

Soldier  living 7 

Claimant  dead 65 

Soldier's  identity  not  shown 5 

Remarried 4 

Disloyalty  of  soldier 3 

Soldier  deserted 12 

Husband  not  in  military  service 5 

Abandoned 6 

Date  of  marriage  not  shown 1 

Date  of  remarriage  not  shown 2 

Soldier  not  discharged 2 
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Original  widow,  old  law — Continued. 

Husband  not  soldier  of  record \ 

Soldier  not  claimant's  husband 7 

Death  cause  uot  incurred  in  line  of  duty 1 

Continuance  not  shown 2 

Declaration  invalid 2 

Papers  false  and  forged \ 

Date  and  cause  of  death  not  shown 3 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 : 

Not  dependent ;;00 

Not  legal  widow 223 

Violation  of  act  of  August  7,  1882 88 

Claimant  dead !  j 

Soldier  living 11 

Soldier's  identity  not  shown II 

Remarried 3 

Disloyalty 23 

Soldier's  service  insufficient 1 

Husband  not  in  military  service 8 

No  benefit 53 

Soldier  deserted L8 

Soldier  not  claimant's  husband 7 

Soldier's  death  not  shown 29 

Soldier  not  honorably  discharged x, 

Soldier  died  in  service , 1 

Date  of  marriage  not  shown 1 

Remarried  prior  to  filing  claim 3 

Remarried  prior  to  passage  of  act  of  June  27,  1890 3 

Married  soldier  subsequent  to  June  27,  1890 2 

Improper  person  to  have  custody  of  children 1 

Original  minor,  old  law : 

Death  not  due  to  service 30P> 

Claimant  dead 1 

Not  legal  claimants , 30 

No  pensionable  period 2 

Soldier's  identity  not  shown •  2 

Soldier  deserted 3 

Declaration  invalid 1 

Widow  living 3 

Soldier  living 5 

Death  cause  not  incurred  in  line  of  duty 1 

Date  of  birth  not  shown 7 

Father  not  in  military  service 1 

Over  16  years  old  at  soldier's  death ,  4 

Over  16  years  old  at  widow's  remarriage 1 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Not  permanently  helpless 9 

Not  legal  claimants 14 

Disloyalty  of  soldier 1 

Widow  living 5 

Date  of  birth  not  shown 5 

Claimant  dead 2 

No  benefit 7 

Helpless  minor  never  pensioned 1 

Soldier's  death  not  shown 1 

Claim  filed  prior  to  widow's  death 1 

Over  16  years  old  at  soldier's  death 3 

Soldier  deserted 1 

Original  mother,  old  law : 

Death  not  due  to  service 19 

Claimant  dead 13 

Not  dependent 41 

Not  soldier's  mother 5 

Soldier  left  a  widow 

Identi  ty  not  shown 

Remarried 2 

Soldier  deserted 1 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Death  not  due  to  service > 34 

Claimant  dead 16 
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Original  mother,  act  of  June  27, 1890— Continued. 

Not  dependent 20 

Not  soldier's  mother 4 

Soldier  left  a  widow 3 

Identity  not  shown 1 

No  benefit - 4 

Death  cause  not  incurred  in  line  of  duty 1 

Son  not  in  military  service 2 

Original  father,  old  law: 

Death  not  due  to  service 6 

Claimant  dead 1 

Not  dependent 17 

Not  soldier's  father 1 

Soldier  left  a  widow - - 1 

Soldier  deserted 2 

Original  father,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Death  not  due  to  service 11 

Claimant  dead 4 

Not  dependent 7 

Not  soldier's  father 3 

Mother  living 1 

Soldier  left  minor  child  surviving . 1 

Disloyalty  of  father 1 

Soldier's  identity  not  shown 1 

Original  brother  and  sister: 

Death  not  due  to  service 1 

Not  soldier's  sister 1 

Father  living  when  minority  passed 1 

Army  nurse : 

Not  employed  as  nurse 7 

Insufficient  service 1 

Old  war,  iuvalid : 

Disability  not  due  to  service , „  2 

Old  war,  widow : 

Not  legal  widow 2 

Claimant  dead 

Indian  wars,  invalid: 

Not  honorably  discharged 

Soldier's  identity  not  shown 

Service  not  shown 

Indian  wars,  widow: 

Claimant  dead 

No  record  of  soldier's  service 

Not  legal  widow 

War  of  1812,  widow : 

Not  legal  widow 

Mexican  war,  invalid : 

Disability  hot  due  to  service 

Claim  fraudulent 

No  disability 

Widow  completing,  dead 

Not  soldier  of  record 

Mexican  war,  survivors : 

Invalid,  not  dependent 

Widow,  not  dependent 

Widow,  soldier's  service  insufficient 

Mexican  war,  widow : 

Soldier  not  claimant's  husband 

Not  legal  widow 

Claimant  dead 

Soldier  living 

Mexican  war,  increase,  act  of  January  5,  1893 : 

Widow  completing,  soldier  died  before  completing 

Navy  (ten  years'  service) : 

Service  insufficient 


Total 7,549 
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DROPPED. 

Invalid,  old  law : 

Disability  not  due  to  service 35 

Disloyalty 25 

Desertion 19 

Disability  existed  prior  to  enlistment 10 

Disability  ceased 2 

Evidence  false  and  claim  fraudulent 5 

Invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Vicious  habits 3 

Not  in  military  service 3 

Disloyalty 130 

Desertion 9 

Less  than  ninety  days'  service 1 

Widow,  old  law : 

Violation  of  act  of  August  7,  1882 43 

Soldier's  death  not  due  to  service 9 

Not  the  legal  widow 9 

Remarried 3 

Soldier  living 2 

Soldier  not  pensioner's  husband 1 

Widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Violation  of  act  of  August  7,  1882 44 

Not  dependent 10 

Not  the  legal  widow 14 

Remarried 4 

Disloyalty  of  soldier 4 

Soldier  living 3 

No  evidence  of  soldier's  death 1 

Soldier  deserted 1 

Husband  not  in  military  service. 1 

Minor,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Claimants  illegitimate 2 

Mother,  old  law : 

Not  dependent 4 

Mother,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Not  dependent 2 

Father,  old  law : 

Not  dependent 2 

Father,  act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Not  dependent 2 

Mexican  war,  widow : 

Not  legal  widow 1 

Violation  of  act  of  August  7,  1882 1 

Army  nurse : 

No  service  as  nurse 6 

Total 411 

REDUCED 

Invalid,  old  law: 

Rate  excessive  of  disability 5 

Aid  and  attendance  not  required 1 

Invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 : 

Rate  excessive  of  disability 1 

Total '. 7 
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Number  of  merit  cases  submitted  to  board  of  review  for  final  action  and  awaiting  report 

as  to  action  taken. 

ADMISSION. 

Original  invalid,  old  law - 108 

Original  invali  d;  act  of  June  27, 1890 32 

Increase  invalid,  old  law - 257 

Increase  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 8 

Original  widow,  old  law 60 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 32 

Original  minor,  old  law - ~  -  -  -  17 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27, 1890 5 

Original  mother,  old  law 2 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27,  1890 4 

Original  father,  old  law 1 

Original  father,  act  of  June  27, 1890 1 

527 

REJECTION. 

Original  invalid,  old  law 42 

Original  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 17 

Increase  invalid,  old  law 129 

Original  widow,  old  law 43 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 19 

Original  minor,  old  law 7 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27,  1890 1 

Original  mother,  old  law 3 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27,  1890 5 

Mexican  war,  invalid 1 

Mexican  war,  increase  invalid 1 

268 

CONSIDERATION. 

Original  invalid,  old  law 47 

Original  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 ,  35 

Increase  invalid,  old  Jaw „ 87 

Increase  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 29 

Original  widow,  old  law 42 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 15 

Original  minor,  old  law 5 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27,  1890 8 

Original  mother,  old  law 1 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27,  1890 1 

Original  father,  old  law 1 

271 

DROPPING. 

Invalid,  old  law 14 

Invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 19 

Widow,  old  law 3 

Widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 11 

— 47 

REDUCTION. 

Invalid,  old  law 2 

CONTINUANCE. 

Invalid,  old  law 1 

Total 1,116 
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Statement  showing  character  and  number  of  claims  investigated  upon  points  other  than 

merits. 

Original  invalid,  old  law 86 

Original  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  18130 142 

Increaso  invalid,  old  law 158 

Increase  invalid,  act  of  June  27,  1890 118 

Original  widow,  old  law 231 

Original  widow,  act  of  June  27,  1890 154 

Original  minor,  old  law 36 

Original  minor,  act  of  June  27,  1890 10 

Original  mother,  old  law 10 

Original  mother,  act  of  June  27, 1890 13 

Original  father,  old  law 4 

Original  father,  act  of  June  27,  1890 1 

Original  sister,  old  law 8 

Indian  war,  invalid 2 

Indian  war,  widow 4 

Old  Avar,  widow 1 

Total 978 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  arrests,  indictments,  and  convictions  for  violation  of  pen- 
sion laws  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  reported  by  special  examiners. 


Offenses. 


Arrests. 


Indict- 

i    inents. 


Convic- 
tions. 


Personating  Government  officer 

Forgery  (sees.  5414,  5418,  5421) 

Perjury  (sec.  5392) 

Pledging  pension  certificate  (sec.  4745) 

Postdating  pension  vouchers,  making  and  presenting  false  affidavits, 
false  personation  of  claimant,  and  presenting  false  claims  (sees.  4746, 
5435,  and  5438) 

Taking  illegal  fee  (sec.  5485  and  act  of  June  27, 1890) 

Forged  indorsement  of  pension  check 

Government  officer  prosecuting  claims  (sec.  5498) 

Total 


52 


104 


106 
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No.  21.— REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  DIVISION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  JD.  (7.,  August  21,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  special 
examination  division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

In  presenting  the  same  for  your  consideration,  I  respectfully  refer 
you,  for  the  results  obtained  and  the  cost  of  same,  to  the  annexed 
tables,  which  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  are  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Since  my  appointment  as  chief  of  the  special  examination  division, 
April  23, 1897, 1  have  been  almo  stcontinuously  and  laboriously  engaged 
in  the  general  reorganization  of  the  force  employed  in  the  division 
proper,  and  rearrangement,  by  districts,  of  the  force  of  special  exami- 
ners in  the  field. 

This  has  consumed  so  much  of  my  time  and  attention  that  I  have  not 
yet  instituted  some  other  reforms  suggested  by  you,  which  should  secure 
a  more  rapid  and  better  settlement  of  cases  submitted  to  this  division, 
notably  your  order  No.  345  should  reduce  to  the  extreme  minimum  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed  in  any  given  case  and  increase  to  tiie 
maximum  the  cases  finally  disposed  of. 

Previous  annual  reports  have  shown  exhaustively  the  nature  of 
work  and  methods  employed  in  performing  the  same  by  special  exam- 
iners in  the  field,  so  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  elabo- 
rate upon  the  same,  other  than  to  state  that  changes  that  have  been 
made  and  reforms  instituted  since  the  commencement  of  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  will,  in  my  opinion,  bring  about 
the  greatest  possible  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money.  To 
secure  this  none  but  the  very  best  qualified  for  the  work  should  be 
selected,  as  the  duties  of  the  special  examiner  bring  him  into  direct 
and  intimate  relations  with  all  classes  of  citizens  of  every  city,  town, 
and  village  of  the  United  States.  The  proper  discharge  of  these  duties 
demands  ability  of  exceptional  order,  requiring  tact,  judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion of  no  small  degree,  and  upon  their  intelligence  and  integrity 
depend  the  rights  of  that  class  of  our  citizens  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  field  force,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  and 
endeavor  to  carry  out  your  standard  of  reform  in  this  direction  by 
selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those  who  are  fully  qualified  for  the 
delicate  and  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  special  examiners. 

A  revised  book  of  general  instructions  in  conformity  with  the  rules, 
orders,  and  decisions  has  been  prepared  at  my  instance,  which,  upon 
your  approval,  will  be  placed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  the  hands  of 
special  examiners  for  their  guidance. 

In  the  interests  of  our  service  and  public  good,  I  believe  section 
5447,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  should  be  amended  to 
include  protection  to  special  examiners,  as  well  as  customs'  officers,  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

Every  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  opposes,  prevents,  impedes,  or  interferes  with 
any  special  examiner  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Pensions,  or  person  detailed  as 
a  special  examiner,  in  the  execution  or  proper  discharge  of  hi»  duties,  shall  be  fined 

not  less  than nor  more  than ,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than nor 

more  than ,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  poor,  old,  enfeebled,  insane  soldiers,  the  minors  of  soldiers,  and 
other  pensioners  who,  from  mental  incapacity  or  other  causes,  are 
unfitted  for  the  care  and  disbursement  of  their  pension  money,  are, 
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and  should  be,  preeminently  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  their  pen- 
sionable interests  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  by  us. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  brought  out  by 
numerous  investigations  made  by  the  field  force  of  this  division,  that, 
in  many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that  guardians  of  the  above  class 
of  pensioners  flagrantly  violate  their  solemn  obligation  and  fail  to  use 
the  pension  money  of  the  ward  for  their  support  and  comfort,  in  some 
instances  not  one  dollar  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  I  believe  that  some  proper  safeguard  should  be  placed  upon 
the  disbursement  of  said  moneys,  and  that  Congress  should  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  these  helpless  people.  To  that  end,  I  recommend 
that  section  4783,  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  amended  by 
the  act  of  February  10, 1891,  should  be  further  amended  so  as  to  require 
every  guardian,  conservator,  curator,  committee,  tutor,  or  other  person 
having  charge  and  custody  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  of  the  pension  of 
his  ward,  or  wards,  to  render  an  accounting  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  annually,  biannually,  or  oftener  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
'missioner  of  Pensions,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  guardian,  conservator, 
etc.,  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  may, 
in  his  discretion,  withhold  payment  of  the  pension  to  the  guardian,  con- 
servator, etc.,  until  he  shall  have  rendered  a  satisfactory  accounting,  as 
above  provided. 

When  the  fact  of  appropriation  of  the  pension  of  his  ward  by  the 
guardian,  conservator,  etc.,  to  his  own  use  shall  have  been  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  trial  court,  such  fact  shall  be  taken  and  held  and 
presumed  as  an  intent  to  embezzle  the  pension  of  the  ward  without 
further  proof  of  such  intent. 

Eeferring  to  the  tables  of  the  operations  of  the  special  examination 
division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  $500,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  per  diem 
and  expenses  of  special  examiners.  Of  that  amount  $478,385.78  was 
expended,  turning  back  into  the  Treasury  $21,614.22.  This  saving  was 
not  because  we  could  not  use  it — as  the  work  in  the  field  is  in  a  con- 
gested condition,  and  we  could  readily  have  employed  a  larger  number 
of  special  examiners — but  in  the  changes  necessary  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  field  force  it  was  feared  we  might  overreach  the  appropria- 
tion, and,  to  carefully  guard  against  a  deficiency,  special  effort  was 
made  to  economize  at  every  point  during  the  time  I  have  had  charge  of 
the  division. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  had  on  hand  July  1, 1897,  only  703  cases  less 
than  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897.  This, 
with  the  vast  number  of  new  claims  filed  daily  for  new  disabilities, 
never  before  alleged  by  claimants,  and  so  many  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  war,  making  it  most  difficult,  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
impossible,  for  the  claimants  to  prove  them,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  work  of  this  division  will  be  vastly  increased  during  the  coming 
year,  and  to  properly  perform  the  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a 
larger  number  of  special  examiners  in  the  field  than  the  appropriation 
for  the  present  fiscal  year — $450,000 — will  admit  of. 

It  will  be  also  noted  that  there  were  12,062  letters  written  to  members 
of  Congress,  who,  no  doubt  urged  on  by  claimants,  believed  that  there 
was  unusual  and  unnecessary  delay  in  the  special  examination  of  their 
claims.  This,  with  the  additional  increase  of  the  work  in  this  division, 
can  only  be  obviated  by  at  least  as  liberal  an  appropriation  as  was  made 
for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate  not 
less  than  $500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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I  have  the  division  well  in  hand  and  ready  for  the  hard  and  arduous 
work  before  us.  My  assistant  chiefs  and  supervising  examiners  are 
gentlemen  of  long  experience  as  reviewers,  or  as  special  examiners,  and 
fully  informed  in  the  various  laws,  rulings,  and  decisions  pertaining  to 
the'adjudication  of  pension  claims,  and  are  always  able  to  determine 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  premises.  The  chiefs  of  sections 
are  also  gentlemen  of  long  experience  and  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  them. 

With  the  capable  and  trustworthy  corps  of  assistants,  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  all  necessary  expenses,  a  rigid  adherence  to  discipline,  a 
careful  selection  of  the  field  force,  the  strict  application  of  Order  345, 
and  some  obviously  necessary  reforms,  the  service,  it  is  believed,  can 
and  will  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  desired  by  you,  and  far  better 
results  obtained  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  J.  Shannon, 
Chief,  Special  Examination  Division. 

The  Commissioner,  of  Pensions. 


No.  22.— XtEPOET  OF  LAW  DIVISION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  law 
division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

On  May  10  of  the  present  year  the  work  of  this  division  was  reor- 
ganized, and  certain  classes  of  work  were  transferred  to  other  divisions 
where  they  properly  belonged. 

The  working  force  of  the  division  has  been  reduced  from  74,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  on  the  date  of  reorganization,  to  21,  the 
number  on  the  rolls  of  the  division  on  June  30. 

The  work  transferred  to  other  divisions  is  as  follows: 

Appeals  (fee  and  merit)  to  board  of  review. 

Attorneyship  contests  prior  to  issue  of  certificate,  to  adjudicating 
divisions. 

Eecord  of  attorneys  admitted  to  practice,  record  of  executing  officers, 
examination  of  papers  as  to  formality  in  execution,  to  record  division. 

The  work  performed  by  the  reorganized  division  is  as  follows: 

The  determination  of  all  questions  of  law  or  practice  referred  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  the  Deputy  Commissioners,  the  chief  clerk, 
or  chiefs  of  division. 

The  preparation  and  transmission  to  the  special  examination  division 
of  cases  for  criminal  investigation;  all  work  connected  with  criminal 
and  civil  suits  after  preliminary  investigation  by  the  special  examina- 
tion division;  the  preparation  of  letters  for  the  guidance  of  special 
examiners  relative  to  further  investigation  in  such  matters,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  proper  docket  and  records  relative  thereto. 

The  transmission  of  cases  to  Congress  and  the  keeping  of  a  record  of 
special  acts  passed. 

Answering  calls  for  evidence  made  by  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  which  is  filed  in  the  different  claims  for  pension. 

Mimeographing  synopses  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  synopsis  of  decision  being  in  each  case  fur- 
nished by  the  board  of  review. 
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The  return  of  marriage  certificates,  upon  request,  to  the  person  found 
entitled  to  their  possession. 

The  preparation  and  transmission  to  the  adjudicating  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  generally  of  notices  of  disbarments,  deaths,  and  changes  of 
address  of  attorneys  and  agents,  and  transfers  of  rights  of  one  attorney 
or  agent  to  another  of  their  attorneyship  interest  in  claims. 

All  correspondence  with  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  relative 
to  matters  arising  out  of  trials  connected  with  claims  for  pension. 

The  discipline  of  attorneys  and  agents  practicing  before  the  Bureau, 
and  the  custody  of  the  personal  files  of  such  attorneys  and  agents. 

The  review  of  circulars  submitted  by  attorneys  and  agents  under 
rule  18  of  the  Rules  of  Practice. 

The  consideration  of  transfers  of  attorneyship  from  one  agent  or 
attorney  to  another,  and  correspondence  relative  thereto. 

The  promulgation  of  all  orders  and  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 

The  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  erroneous  payment  of  fees, 
and  securing  refundment  of  fees  when  upon  examination  it  is  found 
that  they  have  been  wrongfully  paid. 

Answering  miscellaneous  correspondence  referred  for  consideration. 

Matters  of  miscellaneous  nature  referred  to  this  division  not  enumer- 
ated above. 

During  the  year  27  attorneys  and  agents  were  disbarred  and  5  were 
suspended  from  practice  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau,  for  improper,  illegal,  and 
unprofessional  conduct. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Bureau  8  disbarred  attorneys  and 
agents  were  restored  to  their  former  standing. 

The  sum  of  $8,588.73  has  been  refunded  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  $3,804.33  was  recovered  by  civil  suits.  Two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  was  refunded  by  attorneys  and  agents  on  account 
of  fees  which  had  been  improperly  certified  and  paid  to  them. 

There  have  been  brought  to  trial  during  the  year  161  cases  for  viola- 
tion of  the  pension  laws,  which  resulted  in  135  convictions  and  26 
acquittals.  In  a  number  of  the  cases  in  which  acquittals  were  had  the 
defendants  were  subsequently  convicted  on  other  indictments,  which 
established  beyond  doubt  that  the  first  acquittal  was  a  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

There  is  no  function  of  this  Bureau  which  is  so  generally  misrepre- 
sented by  interested  parties  as  that  which  devolves  upon  it  in  obtain- 
ing the  testimony  necessary  to  establish  any  violation  of  the  penal 
statutes  applicable  to  claims  for  pension  and  the  recommending  of 
criminal  prosecution  of  persons  shown  to  have  violated  the  law.  In 
a  majority  of  the  cases  where  prosecution  was  recommended  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  defendants  were  persons  who  were  instrumental 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  claims.  Many  imposters,  representing  them- 
selves as  Government  officials,  are  in  the  list,  together  with  others  who, 
whether  instrumental  in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  or  not,  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  possession  of  the  pension  agent's  cheek  and  forged 
the  name  of  the  pensioner  thereto.  Impersonators  of  soldiers  and 
their  widows  are  among  the  number,  together  with  guardians  who 
embezzled  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  parties  accused  and  convicted  are  soldiers. 

But  for  the  restraining  effect  arising  out  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
this  Bureau  to  secure  to  soldiers  and  their  dependents  the  full  benefit 
of  the  pensions  granted  in  their  behalf,  the  beneficent  intent  of  the 
lawmaking  power  would  in  many  cases  be  defeated,  and  a  large  portion 
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of  the  funds  would  be  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  ever 
ready  to  prey  upon  the  inuocent. 

It  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Bureau  not  to  recommend  cases  for 
prosecution  unless  the  criminal  intent  of  the  party  is  clearly  estab- 
lished; and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  101  cases  brought  to  trial  for  violation  of  the  pension  laws  83  per 
cent  resulted  in  conviction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  performed  by  the  division  during 
the  past  year : 

Attorneys : 

Certificates  of  qualification  and  oaths  received  from  applicants  for 
admission  to  practice  and  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  for  his  consideration '  230 

Enrollment  of  new  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  by  the  honorable 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 1 897 

Transfers  of  attorneyship ~  -  -  8 

Suspensions  of  attorneys 5 

Disbarments  of  attorneys -  - .  27 

Restorations  of  attorneys  to  practice 8 

Prohibitions  of  attorneys  from  practice  under  section  5498,  Revised 

Statutes,  United  States 8 

Prohibitions  of  attorneys  under  section  5498,  ceased 10 

Changes  of  address 1 244 

Deaths  of  attorneys l  47 

Attorneyship  verified  in  claims,  including  all  classes  of  cases l  252,  538 

Attorneys'  cards  written '36,  580 

Authenticating  officers: 

Official  character  verified 1  78,  429 

Certificates  filed  for  general  reference,  jacketed,  and  recorded '  22,  812 

Informal  certificates  returned  for  correction i  780 

Criminal  data : 

Cases  to  Secretary  of  Interior  for  prosecution 108 

Arrest  of  persons 94 

Indictments  found 248 

Convictions  had 135 

Sentences  imposed 110 

Acquittals 26 

Cases  dismissed  on  nol.  pros 14 

Miscellaneous  work : 

Cases  sent  to  committees  of  Congress 355 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 271 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  Special  Examiners  Division 1,  088 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  other  divisions 27,  011 

Cases  on  hand  July  1,  1897 3"?3 

Letters  written 64, 425 

Pages  typewritten 38,  683 

Stenographic  pages 13,  093 

Special  examiners'  reports  reviewed 1,  057 

Declarations,  powers  of  attorney,  and  fee  agreements  examined '  261, 182 

Fee  agreements  recorded 1 17,  762 

Informal  declarations 1  2,  675 

Informal  fee  agreements  and  powers  of  attorney '  811 

Marriage  certificates  returned "  150 

Abstracts  of  testimony  furnished  for  Auditors 1,  232 

The  work  of  the  reorganized  division  is  practically  up  to  date. 
In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  be 
asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $300,  to  be  expended,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  law  clerk,  in  the  purchase  of  law  books  still  necessary  for 
the  use  of  this  Bureau  in  the  proper  transaction  of  its  business. 
Very  respectfully,  S.  A.  Cuddy, 

Hon.  H.  Clay  Evans,  Chief  of  Laiv  Division. 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

1  From  July  1,  1896,  to  May  10, 1897. 


APPEALS  IN  PENSION  AND  BOUNTY-LAND  CASES. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  B.  C,  October  3,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  appeals  in  pension  and  bounty-land  cases  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

This  work  embraces  the  adjudication  and  ultimate  decision  of  appeals 
from  the  adverse  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  issues  aris- 
ing out  of  pension  and  bounty-land  claims,  appeals  by  attorneys  for  rec- 
ognition and  fees  in  the  same  class  of  claims,  motions  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  departmental  decisions,  and  the  necessary  correspondence  with 
attorneys  and  claimants  relative  thereto.     . 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  tables,  showing  the 
character  and  extent  of  work  done  during  the  period  referred  to : 

ORIGINAL  APPEALS. 


Table  I. 


-Statement  showing  disposition  of  pension  and  bounty-land  claims  from  July 
1, 1896,  to  June  30,  1897. 


Month. 

Appeals 
pending  on 

the  first 
day  of  the 

month. 

Appeals 
filed  dur- 
ing the 
month. 

Total. 

Action  of 
the  Pen- 
sion Office 
sus- 
tained. 

Action  of 
the  Pen- 
sion Office 
reversed. 

Reconsid- 
ered by 
the  Pen- 
sion Office 
pending 
appeal. 

Appeals 

dis- 
missed. 

Total  ap- 
peals dis- 
posed of. 

1896. 

879 
831 
814 
1,078 
659 
550 

529 

425 

383 

496 

1,070 

1, 199 

1,742 

130 
372 
472 
180 
323 
255 

367 
259 
448 
881 
586 
782 

1,009 
1,203 
1,286 
1,258 

982 
805 

896 

684 

831 

1,377 

1,656 

1,981 

141 
285 
92 
457 
325 
180 

344 
225 
243 
303 
345 
144 

16 
29 
24 
63 
30 
43 

34 
31 
28 
34 
34 
23 

21 
75 
92 

178 

389 

208 

79  I             599 

November 

38 
20 

46 
32 
51 
18 
58 
64 

39 
33 

47 
13 
13 
34 
20 
8 

432 
276 

1897. 

471 

301 

335 

389 

457 

239 

Total 

5,055 

3,084 

389 

327 

474 

4,274 

17 


48 
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FEE  APPEALS. 

Table  II.— Statement  showing  disposition  of  appeals  relating  to  attorneyship  and  fees 
from  July  1, 1896,  to  June  30, 1897. 


Month. 

Fee 
appeals 
pending 

on  the 
first  day 

of  the 
month. 

Fee 
appeals 
filed  dur- 
ing the 
month. 

Total. 

Action  of 
Pension 
Office  sus- 
tained. 

Action 
of  Pen- 
sion Office 
reversed. 

Keconsid- 
ered  by 
the  Pen- 
sion Office 
pending 
appeal. 

Fee 
appeals 

dis- 
missed. 

Total  fee 

appeals 

disposed 

of  during 

the 

month. 

1896. 

36 
36 
41 
70 
92 
70 

84 
23 
24 

38 
99 
58 
68 

21 
55 
60 
53 
46 
50 

48 
32 
61 
57 
21 
33 

57 
91 
101 
123 
138 
120 

132 
55 
85 
95 

120 
91 

18 
35 
21 
30 
51 
35 

79 
29 
38 
59 
44 
12 

2 

12 
9 

1 
3 
1 

21 

50 

31 

31 

1 
1 

1 

15 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 

68 

36 

1897. 

29 
2 
9 
8 

16 
6 

109 

31 

47 

68 

1 

62 

23 

Total 

537 

451 

5 

108 

13 

577 

MOTIONS  FOR  RECONSIDERATION. 

Table  III. — Statement  showing  disposition  of  motions  for  reconsideration  from  July  1, 

1896,  to  June  30,  1897. 


Month. 

Motions 
for  recon- 
sideration 
pending  on 
the  first 
day  of  the 
month. 

Motions 
for  recon- 
sideration 
filed  dur- 
ing the 
month. 

Total. 

Motions 
for  recon- 
sideration 
overrule  . 

Motions 
for  recon- 
sideration 
sustained. 

Motions 
for  recon- 
sideration 
dismissed. 

Total 
motions  for 
reconsider- 
ation dis- 
p  sed  of. 

1896. 

28 

28 
34 
29 
19 
29 
26 

20 
in 

5 
11 
14 
11 

9 
15 

11 
6 
6 
34 
14 
52 

1 
1 

1 

7 

21 
22 
12 
6 
20 

9 
5 
3 

38 
41 
69 
74 

13 

7 

7 

23 

6 

11 
8 

12 

3 

17 

2 

13 

November 

9 

1 

4 

4 

1 

17 
15 

1897. 
January 

February 

10 

March 

41             44 

40             78 
48  j          89 
66           135 

6 

April 

3 
6 
6 

37 

20 

3 

61 

July 

Total 

270 

188 

28 

8 

224 
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RECAPITULATION. 

ORIGINAL,   APPEALS. 

Appeals  pending  July  1,  1896,  as  appears  by  actual  count 961 

Appeals  filed  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897 5,055 

Total 6,016 

Appeals  wherein  Pension  Office  was  sustained 3,  084 

Appeals  wherein  Pension  Office  was  reversed 389 

Appeals  reconsidered  by  Pension  Office  pending  appeal 327 

Appeals  dismissed 474 

Total 4,274 

Appeals  pending  July  1,  1897 1,  742 

FEE   APPEALS. 

Fee  appeals  pending  July  1,  1896,  as  appears  by  actual  count 108 

Fee  appeals  filed  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897 537 

Total 645 

Fee  appeals  wherein  Pension  Office  was  sustained 451 

Fee  appeals  wherein  Pension  Office  was  reversed 5 

Fee  appeals  reconsidered  by  Pension  Office  pending  appeal 108 

Fee  appeals  dismissed 13 

Total  577 

Fee  appeals  pending  July  1,  1897 68 

MOTIONS  FOR   RECONSIDERATION. 

Motions  for  reconsideration  pending  July  1,  1896 28 

Motions  for  reconsideration  filed  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897 270 

Total 298 

Motions  for  reconsideration  overruled 188 

Motions  for  reconsideration  sustained 28 

Motions  for  reconsideration  dismissed 8 

Total 224 

Motions  for  reconsideration  pending  July  1,  1897 74 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 10,  364 

Letters  sent 11,  660 

SUPPLEMENTAL   STATEMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  showing  the  work  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  supplemental  information : 

ORIGINAL   APPEALS. 

Pending  on  July  1, 1897 1,742 

Filed  during  July,  1897 754 

Filed  during  August,  1897 489 

Filed  during  September,  1897 884 

2, 127 

Total 3,869 

During  this  period,  total  number  of  appeals  disposed  of 1,  035 

Pending  on  October  2, 1897 2,834 

INT  97 — MIS 4 
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FEE   APPEALS. 

Pending  on  July  1,1897 

Filed  during  July,  1897 40 

Filed  during  August,  1897 15 

Filed  during  September,  1897 59 


114 


Total 182 

During  this  period,  total  number  of  fee  appeals  disposed  of 66 

Pending  on  October  2, 1897 116 

MOTIONS   FOR  RECONSIDERATION. 

Pending  on  July  1, 1897 - 74 

Filed  during  July,  1897 123 

Filed  during  August,  1897 27 

Filed  during  September,  1897 93 

243 

Total --       317 

During  this  period,  total  number  of  motions  for  reconsideration  disposed  of. .       117 

Pending  on  October  2, 1897 200 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 3,  979 

Letters  sent 4, 179 

THE   WORK. 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary the  number  of  appeals  in  pension  cases  has  greatly  increased. 
Of  original  appeals  alone,  there  were  filed  during  July  754,  during  Au- 
gust 489,  and  during  September,  up  to  the  present  date  inclusive,  884. 

This  great  expansion  of  the  business  has  entailed  upon  the  working 
force  a  most  exacting  demand  for  indefatigable  labor,  which  has  been 
cheerfully  and  intelligently  rendered  by  all  concerned. 

CLAIMS   UNDER   SECOND   SECTION   OF   ACT    OF   JUNE   27,  1890. 

My  attention  was  early  called  to  the  necessity  for  a  modification  of 
the  rules  governing  the  adjudication  of  this  class  of  claims.  It  was 
represented  that  the  rules  in  use,  ou  account  of  technicalities,  necessi- 
tated an  uneconomical  distribution  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Pension 
Bureau,  and  in  other  ways  rendered  the  administration  of  the  law  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  enactments  of  law  that  go 
to  make  up  the  pension  system  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  hedge  their  administration  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  pitfalls  of  any  system  of  special  pleading,  the  technicalities  and 
refinements  of  which  may  tend  to  a  practical  defeat  of  the  benevolent 
aid  intended  to  be  extended  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic. 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  formulated 
and  published  a  few  simple  rules,  intended  to  furnish  a  safe,  speedy, 
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and  uniform  system  of  adjudicating  claims  that  arise  under  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890.  A  practical  application  of  these 
rules  has  resulted  in  the  gratifying  assurance  that  they  are  well  adapted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

IMPORTANT  DECISIONS. 

Some  of  the  decisions  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make  are  of 
sufficient  general  importance  to  deserve  passing  notice  in  this  report. 

PAYMENT   TO   GUARDIANS   OF   PENSIONERS. 

Among  these  is  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Edward  W.  Moore,  late 
private  Fourteenth  Independent  Battery,  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  certifi- 
cate numbered  132169.    (No.  28,  advance  sheets,  9  P.  D.) 

In  this  case  I  gave  a  departmental  construction  to  that  portion  of  the 
act  of  August  8,  1882,  which  provides  that  "  payment  to  persons  labor- 
ing under  legal  disabilities  may  be  made  to  the  guardians  of  such 
persons,"  etc.,  and  held  that  these  words  are  not  mandatory,  but  per- 
missive. The  law  declares  that  the  pension  shall  inure  wholly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  pensioner.  (Sec.  4747,  Rev.  Stat.)  The  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  as  the  officer  legally  designated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
pension  laws,  is  the  person  who  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  and  that  the  pension  shall  inure  wholly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  pensioner.  The  mere  fact  that  a  guardian  or  committee 
has  been  appointed  under  a  proceeding  in  a  State  court  does  not  of 
itself  confer  any  authority  upon  such  guardian  to  receive  payment  of 
the  pension  of  his  ward.  The  word  "guardian,"  as  used  in  the  acts  of 
Congress,  is  merely  the  designation  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
granted  may  be  paid  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  pensioner.  (United 
States  v.  Hall,  98  U.  S.,  343.)  He  receives  the  pension  payment  not 
by  virtue  of  any  authority  conferred  by  the  State  court  to  do  so,  but 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  law,  which  permits  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  to  authorize  payment  over  to  him  of  the  funds  of  a  pensioner 
under  legal  disability,  if  thereby  the  use  and  benefit  be  better  secured 
to  the  pensioner. 

I  hold  that  when  a  probate  court  or  other  appropriate  tribunal  has 
passed  upon  the  question  of  the  legal  disability  of  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  which  such  court  acts,  and  has  appointed  a  guard- 
ian for  such  citizen,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
thereby,  for  the  State  can  only  exercise  authority  over  persons  and 
things  falling  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  subject  of  pensions  is 
exclusively  one  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  nor  can  any  State  pass  laws  or 
authorize  courts  to  regulate  any  proceeding  having  reference  to  the 
allowance  or  payment  of  pensions;  it  is  powerless  to  bestow  upon  its 
fiduciary  or  agent  any  power  not  possessed  by  itself.  As  was  held  in 
Waite's  Case  (United  States  court  for  northern  district  of  Iowa,  gen- 
eral division,  June  term,  1897),  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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has  created  the  pension  system  now  m  iorce;  and  the  whole  thereof,  in 
substance  and  in  form  of  procedure,  is  without  the  plane  of  State  con- 
trol. In  operations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pension  system,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not 
only  paramount  and  supreme,  but  touching  the  subject-matter  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  is  absolute,  and  the  matter  wholly  within 
Federal  control.  And  since  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  ben- 
efit of  the  pensioner,  clearly  the  Government  may  make  avail  of  the 
benevolent  guardianship  of  the  State  courts  over  all  pensioners  under 
legal  disabilities  to  secure  to  their  best  use  the  provision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  benefit,  and  may  refuse  the  aid  of  such  guardian 
when  he  ceases  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  the  pensioner  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  pension  laws,  even  directing  personal  pay- 
ment to  such  pensioner  (see  act  of  August  8, 1882),  when  it  is  necessary 
so  to  do  to  secure  to  him  his  rights. 

AGE   AS  A  FACTOR   IN   DISABILITY   UNDER   ACT    OF   JUNE   27,  1890. 

In  the  case  of  Francis  Frank  (No.  32,  advance  sheets,  9  P.  D.),  I  held, 
on  July  7,  1897,  that  a  claimant  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  years 
shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  at  least  the  minimum  rate  of  pension  under 
said  act,  unless  the  evidence  discloses  an  unusual  vigor  and  ability  for 
the  performance  of  manual  labor  in  one  of  that  age.  I  was  the  more 
impelled  to  this  holding,  because  I  found,  upon  examination,  that  all 
pension  statutes  wherein  age  is  taken  into  consideration  deal  liberally 
with  this  disabling  cause.  In  retirements  from  the  Army  the  age  of  02 
is  fixed  as  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  cessation  of  the  active  duties 
of  an  officer ;  and  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  fixed  the  same  age  (02) 
as  entitling  a  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  Mexican  war  to  the  rate  of  pension 
therein  provided,  independent  of  any  disability.  In  Einkel's  Case  (8 
P.  P.,  30),  my  predecessor  in  office  had  already  held  that  the  mere  alle- 
gation in  a  declaration  that  the  claimant  was  75  years  old  would  of 
itself  be  a  sufficient  allegation  of  disability,  and  further,  that  where 
disabilities  have  been  alleged  that  indicate  senility  as  a  pathological 
result,  such  a  declaration  would  be  held  good  without  allegation  or 
statement  as  to  age.  Age  alone  is  a  more  or  less  uncertain  basis  for 
determining  title;  some  men  are  senile  at  50,  while  others  are  compara- 
tively vigorous  at  a  later  age.  It  was  my  desire  to  at  least  approxi- 
mate a  just  and  equitable  rule,  and  actuated  by  that  motive  I  held  as 
herein  set  forth. 

REVENUE   CUTTERS  IN   THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

William  F.  Eogers,  who  was  an  officer  on  the  revenue-cutter  Forward 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  had  been  a  pensioner  by  certifi- 
cate (numbered  GG11,  Mexican  war,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
January  29, 1887),  was  dropped  from  the  rolls  on  June  10, 1897,  by  virtue 
of  a  decision  rendered  June  22,  1895,  in  a  claim  under  the  act  of  June 
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27, 1890,  holding  that  "  those  who  served  in  the  revenue  marine  on 
vessels  which  cooperated,  by  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  Navy, 
as  provided  in  section  2757,  Eevised  Statutes,  were  not  in  the  Navy  or 
the  naval  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and  are  not  pensionable 
under  said  act,  nor  their  widows  nor  minor  children." 

An  appeal  having  been  taken  from  this  action  of  dropping,  I  held 
that  the  action  was  improper,  and  directed  that  the  name  be  restored 
to  the  roll. 

The  act  of  January  29, 1887,  confers  title  to  pension  upon  athe  surviv- 
ing officers  and  enlisted  men,  including  marines,  militia,  and  volunteers, 
of  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  United  States,  who,  being 
duly  enlisted,  actually  served  60  days  with  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  *  *  *  in  the  war  with  that  nation,  or 
were  actually  engaged  in  a  battle  in  said  war,"  etc. 

Section  2757  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (act  of  March  2,  1799),  provides 
that  "the  revenue  cutters  shall,  whenever  the  President  so  directs, 
cooperate  with  the  Navy,  during  which  time  they  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  Navy  Department."  Section  2,  paragraph  1,  of 
article  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "the 
President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

The  record  shows  that  the  revenue  cutter  on  which  this  officer 
served  was,  by  order  of  the  President,  under  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1799,  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico  from 
June  30,  1846,  to  April  30, 1847,  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  said  revenue 
cutter  from  said  cooperation;  and  that  the  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
including  the  pensioner,  were  repeatedly  in  action  with  the  enemy 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  orders  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  and 
performed  gallant  and  important  service,  which  was  properly  acknowl- 
edged in  the  report  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  to  Commodore  Conner, 
United  States  Navy. 

I  held  that  from  June  30,  1846,  to  April  30,  1847,  the  revenue  cutter 
Forward,  under  actual  provision  of  law  and  by  virtue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  hence 
during  that  period  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Treasury  establishment, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  that  vessel  and 
her  officers  and  men  having  been  temporarily  ousted  by  operation  of 
the  act  of  March  2, 1799;  and  that  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  that 
cutter  thereby  became,  by  merger,  subject,  and  were  subjected,  to  the 
orders  of  the  commodore  commanding  the  Navy  on  that  station,  and 
amenable  to  the  rules  and  Articles  of  War  in  the  practice  then  in 
operation. 
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To  hold  otherwise,  by  the  severe  and  technical  construction  that 
under  no  circumstances  nor  operation  of  law  can  a  revenue-marine 
vessel,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  be  transferred  to  the  naval  establish- 
ment so  as  to  confer  title  to  pension  thereunder,  would  be  to  wrest 
from  a  most  deserving  and  comparatively  small  class  that  measure  of 
honor,  credit,  and  recognition  provided  by  the  lawmaking  power  for 
those  who  imperil  life  in  the  war  service  of  the  country. 

GILPIN'S  BATTALION,  MISSOURI  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  claim  of  Martineau  Winters,  widow  of  William  McK.  Winters, 
of  the  said  battalion,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  service  in  that 
organization  is  not  pensionable  under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887, 
granting  pension  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Mexican  war  and 
to  their  widows.  This  rejection  was  based  upon  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Anton  Brunz,  rendered  by  Assistant  Secretary  Eeynolds  (8  P.  D.,  344), 
holding  that  Gilpin's  Battalion  Missouri  Infantry,  was  called  into  service 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  United 
States  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  route,  and  to  punish  the  Indians  who  had 
attacked  those  trains;  and  as  the  service  of  Brunz  in  said  command 
was  all  rendered  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.,  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and 
not  in  Mexico,  on  the  coasts  thereof,  or  en  route  thereto,  he  is  not  pen- 
sionable under  act  of  January  29,  1887,  as  a  survivor  of  the  Mexican  war. 

For  reasons  that  appear  in  my  opinion  in  the  Martineau  Winters 
case,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  War  intended  to  elicit 
the  military  status  of  Gilpin's  Battalion  of  Missouri  Infantry  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  forces  serving  in  Mexico. 

That  Department,  in  an  exhaustive  and  clear  statement,  showed  that 
the  military  status  of  this  battalion  differed  in  nowise  from  that  of 
any  other  volunteer  organization  that  was  in  active  service  during  the 
Mexican  war.  Its  duty  was  that  of  keeping. open  a  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Mexican  territory,  and 
this  duty  had  a  direct  and  important  connection  with  the  military 
operations  of  that  Army. 

As  early  as  1847,  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in  construing 
the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1846,  relative  to  the  giving  of  bounty 
land  to  certain  troops,  declared  his  construction  of  that  act  to  be  that 
"the  volunteers  who  were  mustered  into  service  under  that  act  (which 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  50,000  volunteers),  and  who  went  to 
the  place  where  their  services  were  required  by  the  Government, 
whether  it  was  in  Mexico,  or  on  the  Indian  frontier,  or  in  Florida,  are 
entitled  to  bounty  lands,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  if  the  company  to  which  they  belonged  had  been  ordered  to 
Mexico." 

It  was  evident  that  when  the  Brunz  decision  was  made  the  Depart- 
ment was  laboring  under  grave  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  in  con- 
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sidering  and  denying  the  pensionable  status  of  those  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  served  in  said  battalion.  I  therefore  held  that  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  Gilpin's  Battalion  of  Missouri  Volun- 
teers, who  are  shown  by  the  record  to  have  served  with  that  organiza- 
tion for  sixty  days  or  more  and  were  honorably  discharged,  actually 
served  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  on  the  frontier 
thereof,  and  also  en  route  thereto,  in  the  war  with  that  nation,  and,  as 
inferentially  shown  in  the  report  from  the  War  Department,  were 
engaged  in  battle,  it  not  being  obnoxious  to  the  other  provisions  and 
limitations  of  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  have  title  to  pension  under 
said  act. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  additional  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Division  of  Pension  Affairs.  There  are  but 
three  rooms  available  for  the  use  of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  this 
division.  This  overcrowded  condition  of  the  working  rooms  is  unsani- 
tary as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  I  recommend  that  additional  room  be 
provided. 

Very  respectfully, 

Webster  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  in  charge  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  which  report  com- 
prehends the  operations  of  the  Census  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  office  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  practically  no  force  now  employed  in  this  division  on  cler- 
ical work.  Mr.  William  A.  King,  the  census  clerk,  has  charge  under 
the  law  of  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  and 
attends  to  such  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  the  Census  Divi- 
sion. There  is  a  messenger  and  charwoman  assigned  to  the  care 
of  the  building  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  King.  Practically,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  the  Census  Division,  so  far  as  the  Eleven th  Census 
itself  is  concerned,  has  been  closed.  All  the  reports  were  completed 
on  the  31st  of  July  last,  when  the  last  plate  proof  received  from  the 
Printing  Office  was  sent  back.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the 
preliminary  results,  including  the  important  features  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  were  published,  subject  to  final  revision,  when  Extra  Census 
Bulletin  No.  99  was  issued  May  18y  1895,  and  that  date  can  with  reason 
be  considered  as  the  date  of  sending  the  final  general  results  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  to  the  public.  That  fact  is  most  gratifying,  and  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  Eleventh  Census  is  considered,  the  date  named 
was  much  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected;  and  when  compared 
with  censuses  of  foreign  countries  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  material 
published,  it  signifies  the  very  rapid  completion  of  the  reports.  Since 
that  date,  May,  1895,  the  principal  duties  of  the  clerical  force  have  been 
to  put  into  final  shape  the  quarto  volumes  not  then  published  containing 
the  revised  results  in  detail.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Super- 
ntendent  of  the  Census  began  issuing  bulletins  of  preliminary  results 
in  August,  1890,  and  that  this  method  was  kept  up  until  May,  1895,  the 
result  being  that  as  fast  as  results  were  obtained  they  were  sent  to  the 
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public.  In  this  way  over  G,000  pages  of  matter  were  published.  The 
large  quarto  volumes  containing  the  elaborate  details  of  the  census  are 
not  the  works  generally  used.  They  are  for  permanent  historical  use. 
The  final  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  consist  of  25  volumes,  with 
the  following  titles : 

Agriculture,  including  Agriculture  by  Irrigation  and  Statistics  of  Fisheries. 

Alaska,  Peculation  and  Resources. 

Churches. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Farms  and  Homes:  Proprietorship  and  Indebtedness. 

Indians,  taxed  and  not  taxed,  in  the  United  States  (except  Alaska). 

Insane,  Feeble-minded,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Insurance,  Part  I  (fire). 

Insurance,  Part  II  (life). 

Manufacturing  Industries,  Parti  (totals  for  States  and  Territories  and  industries). 

Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  II  (totals  for  cities). 

Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  III  (selected  industries). 

Mineral  industries. 

Population,  Part  I  (progress  of  the  nation  from  1790  to  1890,  and  tables  of  the  gen- 
eral population). 

Population,  Part  II  (progress  of  the  nation — continued,  age  distribution ;  school 
attendance;  illiteracy;  citizenship;  occupations;  country  of  birth;  soldiers  and 
widows;  also  monograph  on  education). 

Real  Estate  Mortgages. 

Transportation,  Part  I  (by  land,  embracing  reports  on  steam  railroads,  street  rail- 
ways, including  horse  railways,  cable  railways,  electric  railways,  and  steam  railways 
engaged  exclusively  in  city  passenger  traffic) . 

Transportation,  Part  II  (by  water,  embracing  reports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Pacific  Coast  (exclusive  of  Alaska),  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Champlain, 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  and  express  companies). 

Vital  and  Social  Statistics,  Part  I  (analysis  and  ratio  tables). 

Vital  and  Social  Statistics,  Part  II  (cities  of  100,000  population  and  upward). 

Vital  and  Social  Statistics,  Parts  III  and  IV  (statistics  of  deaths). 

Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  Part  I  (public  debt). 

Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  Part  II  (valuation  and  taxation). 

In  addition  to  the  final  reports  already  named,  the  following  miscel- 
laneous volumes  have  been  prepared  and  published: 

Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III. 
Abstract  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  first  and  second  editions. 

Monographs  not  included  in  any  final  reports  have  been  issued  as 
follows : 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Baltimore. 
Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Vital  Statistics  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 

Monographs  published,  and  which  have  been  incorporated  in  final 
reports,  are  as  follows : 

Marble  Quarrying. 

Moqui  Pueblo  Indians. 

Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
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"Six  Nations"  Indians. 

"Five  Civilized  Tribes"  Indians. 

Indians  taxed  and  not  taxed  (except  Alaska). 

Electrical  Industries  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Education. 

Street  Railways. 

Transportation  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Transportation  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Textiles. 

Irrigation. 

Glue. 

Special  Report  relating  to  Occupations. 

After  providing  for  the  final  volumes  listed  above,  Congress  author- 
ized the  publication  of  a  Statistical  Atlas.  At  the  close  of  the  Ninth 
Census  a  Statistical  Atlas  was  prepared  and  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  Tenth  Census  the  Atlas  was  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  as  a  private  enterprise,  but  Congress  thought  it  wise 
to  make  the  Statistical  Atlas  for  the  Eleventh  Census  an  official  docu- 
ment. This  atlas  is  an  extra  feature  and  not  one  of  the  regular  census 
volumes.  It  is  now  the  only  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census  not  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Census  Office.  The  copy  for  the  illustrations  has 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  for  reproduction,  while  all 
the  proof  of  the  text  of  the  Atlas  is  in  hand  and  revised.  The  only 
thing  remaining  to  be  done,  therefore,  pertains  to  the  "care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  records  of  the  Eleventh  and  previous  censuses,"  and  con- 
sists in  going  through  the  accumulated  material,  sorting  out  that  which 
is  necessary  to  be  preserved  under  the  law  and  the  present  practice 
of  the  Department  (original  schedules,  files,  and  records  relating  to 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Census  Office),  and  that 
material  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  for  future  use,  such  as  inter- 
mediate sheets  containing  details  which  have  not  been  published,  from 
that  which  has  been  fully  utilized  and  may  be  disposed  of  without  loss 
or  inconvenience. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  Mr.  King's  official  communication  of  August -25, 1897 
(Appendix  B),  which  pertains  to  matters  which  have  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  his  observation  than  my  own,  but  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  records  and  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
them,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  approving  his  recommendations. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Eleventh  Census  is  best  measured  by  the 
total  amounts  appropriated  from  time  to  time.  These  aggregate 
$11,553,402.50.  The  cost  of  printing,  engraving,  and  binding  the  final 
results  may  be  a  little  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  but  in  all  probability  the  amount 
given  is  as  near  the  exact  cost  of  the  Eleventh  Census  as  it  can  be 
stated  at  present.  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  further  appropriations  on 
account  of  the  census  work,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
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for  the  further  care  and  preservation  of  the  material,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  King. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Federal  census,  approved 
March  19,  1896,  under  which  I  was  directed  to  correspond  and  confer 
with  census  officers  of  other  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniformity  in  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  people,  to  be  used  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  and  future  censuses.  I  have  attended  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  that  resolution,  and  have  made  written  report  to  a  committee  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  consisting  of  census  officers  of  dif- 
ferent governments,  and  which  was  raised  to  consider  the  whole  matter 
of  a  decennial  census  for  the  year  1900.  The  deliberations  of  this  com- 
mittee have  not  as  yet  been  made  public j  but  they  show  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  establishing  a  uniform  date  for  different  national 
censuses. 

By  the  same  joint  resolution  I  was  also  directed  to  report  to  Congress 
for  its  consideration  a  plan  for  a  permanent  census  service.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  provision  I  submitted  a  report  to  Congress  December  7, 
1896,  which  was  printed  as  Senate  Doc.  No.  5,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  the  plan  submitted  was  in  the  form  of  a  tentative 
bill,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  concrete  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  Congress.  The  census  committee  of  the  Senate  considered 
this  report  and  plan,  giving  a  hearing  thereon  and  reporting  substan- 
tially the  bill  which  I  had  recommended.  No  legislative  action  was  taken 
during  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  but  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  the  bill  was  again  reported  by  the  census  committee  aud  is 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Should  that  bill,  or  one  substantially  like 
it,  be  passed  during  the  early  period  of  the  coming  session  of  Congress, 
detailed  plans  for  the  Twelfth  Census  can  be  perfected  and  submitted 
to  Congress  in  time  for  complete  preparation  for  that  enumeration.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  had  legislation  taken  place  last  winter, 
and  thus  secured  more  time  for  the  details  of  preparation  for  the 
Twelfth  Census;  but  if  a  census  bill  becomes  law  early  the  coming 
winter,  whoever  has  charge  of  the  Twelfth  Census  will  have  a  year's 
advantage  of  his  predecessors,  but  none  too  much  time  for  careful 
preparation.  1  trust,  therefore,  you  will  urge  speedy  action  in  securing 
the  proper  legislation  for  the  Twelfth  Census. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  practice  in  the  past  which  ought 
not  to  be  continued,  and  that  is,  of  allowing  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  to  take  charge  of  special  features  of  the  census  without 
extra  compensation.  Both  in  the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh  censuses  the 
Census  Office  was  able  to  secure  the  invaluable  services  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Government,  but  was  unable  under  the  law  to  make 
any  allowance  for  the  services  rendered.  In  both  the  Tenth  and  the 
Eleventh  censuses  such  services  were  freely  given  by  Dr.  JohnS.  Billings, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  vital  statistics,  and  Prof.  Henry 
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Gannett,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  geographer;  while  in  the  Eleventh 
Census  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  had  charge  of  the 
statistics  of  mineral  industries,  and  Prof.  Henry  0.  Adams,  statistician 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  statistics  of 
transportation.  None  of  these  gentlemen  received  any  extra  compen- 
sation, either  direct  or  indirect,  for  their  services  in  the  Census  Office. 
They  are  each  deserving  of  especial  mention  at  this  time,  the  close  of 
the  Eleventh  Census.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  future  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  reasonable  compensation  of  any  officer  whose 
services  may  be  secured.  Of  course,  such  compensation  should  not  be 
equal  to  that  given  to  a  person  not  connected  with  the  Government, 
but  as  such  officers  as  I  have  named  are  obliged  to  attend  to  their 
census  duties  out  of  office  hours  very  largely,  it  seems  but  fair  and 
just  that  they  should  be  compensated  for  their  extra  labors. 

As  Commissioner  of  Labor  I  was  designated  by  the  President  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Census,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  until  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  in  accordance  with  the  provision's  of  an  act  approved 
October  3,  1893.  (Appendix  A.)  By  the  deficiency  act  of  March  2, 
1895,  the  office  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was  abolished  and  tl*e  unfinished 
work  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  by 
the  same  act  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  continue  the  services  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  Eleventh 
Census.  By  the  force  of  events,  therefore,  my  service  in  connection 
with  the  Eleventh  Census  comes  to  an  end,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  I  be  relieved  from  all  further  responsibility  under  the  acts  named, 
in  connection  with  the  Eleventh  Census. 

In  making  this  request  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  two  immediate 
predecessors  for  the  many  courtesies  they  have  extended  to  me  in  the 
difficult  work  of  completing  the  census.  Taking  it  at  a  time  when  the 
reduction  of  the  force  was  going  on,  my  duties  were  particularly  ardu- 
ous, especially  with  the  pressure  for  appointment  coexisting  with  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  force.  This  experience  taught 
me  that  had  the  office  been  under  civil-service  rules  the  great  cost  of 
the  Eleventh  Census  could  have  been  materially  reduced,  and  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  results  brought  to  a  much  earlier  date.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  reformed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Census  Office,  but 
the  reforms  must  begin  with  proper  legislation.  The  experience  of  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  censuses  ought  to  be  ample  to  enable  the  proper 
officers  and  the  proper  committees  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  value  of  future  enumerations. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Charge. 

Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Appendix  A. 

[Public— No.  4.] 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  provided  in  the  act  making  appropria- 
tions to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  for  closing  the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  taking  the  Eleventh  and  subsequent  Censuses,"  and 
of  any  subsequent  act  relating  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
extended  from  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  and 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Census 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  the  work  of  closing  the 
Eeventh  Census  is  completed,  at  such  additional  compensation,  payable  from  the 
appropriations  for  compiling  the  results  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  determine,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  compensation  now  fixed  by 
law  for  the  Superintendent  of  Census. 

Approved,  October  3,  1893. 


Appendix  B. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Division, 

Washington,  August  25,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  work  upon  the  regular  reports  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  was  completed  July  31,  leaving  a  balance  of  $122  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  on  the  1st  instant. 

There  remains  only  the  Statistical  Atlas,  an  extra  feature,  the  preparation  of  which 
was  authorized  after  the  regular  reports  were  under  way.  For  this  I  have  the  typo- 
graphical matter  in  galleys,  and  am  revising  the  proofs  of  the  illustrations  as  fast  as 
submitted  by  the  contractors.  It  will,  however,  be  some  months  before  it  is  finally 
completed,  as  it  requires  considerable  time  to  print  the  colored  illustrations  after 
the  last  proofs  are  corrected  and  returned.  I  have  personally  performed  all  of  the 
work  upon  the  atlas  since  it  was  turned  in  for  transmittal  to  the  printer,  and  will 
personally  complete  it. 

The  next  subject  which  demands  consideration  is  the  disposition  of  the  vast 
amount  of  material  accumulated  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office,  and  as  under  the  present  appropriation  "for  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  records  of  the  Eleventh  and  previous  censuses  the  Department  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  same,  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
the  following  statements  and  recommendations  relative  thereto: 

The  material  referred  to  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  original  returns,  or  schedules. 

(2)  Intermediate  work,  tabulation  sheets,  etc.,  containing  details  which  have  not 
been  published. 

(3)  Result  slips;  punched  cards;  surplus  blanks;  preliminary  bulletins,  published 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  work;  copy  and  proofs,  and  other  matter  which  has 
entirely  served  its  purpose. 

(4)  Files  and  records  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
office. 
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All  of  the  original  schedules  relating  to  mortality,  crime,  pauperism,  and  benev- 
olence, special  classes  (deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  etc.),  and  a  portion  of  the  trans- 
portation and  insurance  schedules  were  so  badly  damaged  by  the  fire  which  occurred 
in  this  building  in  March,  1896,  that,  by  authority  of  the  Department,  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  waste-paper  contractor. 

Such  of  the  original  schedules  as  are  complete,  and  so  much  of  the  intermediate 
work  as  contains  unpublished  details,  also  the  files  and  records  relating  to  the  force 
actually  employed  in  the  work,  should  be  preserved;  the  remainder  may  be  disposed 
of  without  loss  or  inconvenience. 

All  surplus  stationery,  supplies,  and  blank  paper  has  already  been  turned  over  to 
either  the  stationery  division  or  the  custodian  of  the  Department. 

The  work  of  assorting  the  material  on  hand  has  been  prosecuted  in  intervals  of 
awaiting  proofs  for  the  atlas,  and  the  assorting  of  the  files  and  records  relating  to 
the  office  force  will  require  the  services  of  the  three  clerks  left  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  who  were  transferred  from  the  Census  roll  to  the  appropriation  "  for  the 
preservation  of  the  records  "  for  that  purpose,  for  some  little  time.  The  arrangement 
and  collating  of  the  miscellaneous  schedules  will  require  an  additional  force. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  material  to  be  provided  for  consists  of  the  original  population 
and  manufacturing  schedules  returned  by  the  enumerators  and  the  special  agents, 
and  which  are  stored  partly  in  the  basement  and  first  stories  of  this  building  and 
partly  in  room  216  of  the  Department,  where  the  records  of  all  previous  censuses  are 
also  stored. 

The  population  and  certain  other  schedules  of  previous  censuses,  from  1790  to 
1880,  inclusive,  have  been  bound  by  States  and  counties,  and  are  arranged  on  shelves, 
the  amount  of  shelving  being  equal  to  one  row  1,400  feet  long.  The  room  in  which 
they  are  stored  (216)  is  in  the  attic  over  the  F  street  entrance,  and,  while  a  very 
good  place  for  storage,  it  is  most  inconvenient  and  entirely  unsuited  for  housing  an 
immense  library,  which  is  what  the  census  records  practically  make,  and  to  which 
reference  is  constantly  being  made. 

The  population  schedules  of  the  Eleventh  Census  remain  in  the  portfolios  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  enumerators,  being  tied  up  with  twine  and  grouped  by  supervisors' 
and  enumeration  districts  numerically.  They  are  piled  flat  in  racks.  The  arrange- 
ment by  districts  conveys  no  idea  of  locality,  and  this,  together  with  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  racks,  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  refer  to  the  returns  from  any 
particular  place  without  going  through  the  whole  contents  of  a  rack,  untying  and 
examining  the  sheets.  It  has  actually  been  necessary  to  do  this  for  50  or  60  port- 
folios to  find  a  certain  address,  whereas,  if  bound,  the  contents  would  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  back  lettering. 

Owing  to  the  form  of  schedule  adopted  for  enumerating  the  population  at  the 
Eleventh  Census,  the  bulk  is  enormously  greater  than  at  any  previous  census.  This 
fact  may  perhaps  better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  population  sched- 
ules of  this  census  alone  will  make  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  schedules  of  all  the 
censuses  preceding,  and  will  require  (if  bound  in  volumes  of  uniform  thickness)  an 
amount  of  shelving  equal  to  one  row  over  7,000  feet  long,  or  about  30,000  volumes. 
The  returns  for  New  York  City  alone  make  between  800  and  900  volumes  3  inches 
thick,  and  those  for  the  "Greater  New  York"  between  1,400  and  1,500  volumes. 
These  population  schedules  have  been  collated,  all  accounted  for,  and  tied  up,  and 
are  now  in  excellent  shape  to  divide  into  volumes  of  uniform  size  for  binding.  They 
will,  however,  remain  in  this  condition  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  disturbed.  Any 
disarrangement  will  necessitate  the  whole  work  being  done  over  to  make  certain  of 
the  proper  order  and  sequence. 

There  are  also  the  schedules  for  manufactures,  education,  fisheries,  mines  and 
mining,  and  others,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be  arranged  and  preserved,  requiring  an 
approximate  amount  of  shelving  equal  to  one  row  2,000  feet  long.  These  miscellane- 
ous schedules  are  simply  piled  up  here  and  there,  accumulating  dirt,  and  can  not 
possibly  be  consulted  or  referred  to  in  their  present  shape. 
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Assuming  that  the  intention  in  providing  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  these 
records  was  to  maintain  them  in  such  shape  that  they  might  be  used,  I,  therefore, 
submit  and  earnestly  urge  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  arrange, 
bind,  and  shelve  them,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  the  past. 

I  also  submit  that  whenever  arrangements  are  made  to  remove  the  records  of  this 
census  to  any  other  place  the  place  selected  should  afford  space  to  accommodate  the 
records  of  the  previous  censuses  from  room  216,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  together 
under  one  roof  for  convenience  in  reference  and  to  maintain  them  in  proper  order. 

If  the  suggestion  that  these  schedules  should  be  bound — and  I  can  easily  convince 
anyone  that  they  are  of  no  practical  value  unless  this  be  done— is  considered  good, 
I  would  further  submit  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  any  proposition  involving 
their  removal  until  that  work  is  done.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
moving  census  material,  and  it  has  always  resulted  in  much  confusion,  and  some- 
times loss,  even  when  we  had  plenty  of  people  fully  acquainted  with  the  material 
to  follow  it  up  immediately.     Now  there  are  none. 

Present  legislation  requires,  I  believe,  that  all  binding  be  done  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  but  a  special  appropriation  might  permit  it  to  be  done  by  contract 
at  probably  less  cost;  but  whether  done  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  by 
private  parties,  none  of  them  would  have  space  to  handle  so  large  an  amount  of 
matter,  and  would  find  it  far  more  convenient,  and  better  in  every  way,  to  place  the 
force  on  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  where  there  is  ample  space,  unused, 
and  bind  them  here.  This  would  save  expense  of  hauling  to  and  fro,  and  obviate 
the  chance  of  confusion  or  loss.  I  could  then  personally  oversee  the  work  as  it 
progressed. 

In  regard  to  moving,  I  do  not  consider  this  building  at  all  suited  for  its  present 
use.  We  have  had  one  fire  here  which  caused  considerable  delay  in  the  work  and 
did  a  lot  of  damage,  and  I  constantly  fear  another.  The  matter  is  here,  however,  and 
the  place  offers  exceptional  advantages,  under  the  existing  conditions,  for  binding 
the  schedules  in  such  shape  that  they  may  safely  be  moved  anywhere. 

Without  considering -the  question  of  weight,  and  assuming  the  material  and  records 
properly  shelved,  with  sufficient  space  to  afford  convenient  access  to  them,  it  would 
require  not  less  than  5,000  square  feet  to  accommodate  the  records  to  be  taken  care  of. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  recommendations : 

(1)  That  this  building  bo  retained  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  under  the 
terms  of  the  old  lease  (as  now  held)  which  permits  the  same  at  the  monthly  rental 
of  $166.67. 

(2)  That  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  sufficient  to  arrange,  bind,  and  shelve  the 
records  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  said  appropriation  to  authorize  the  work  to  be  done 
by  contract,  in  this  building,  and  under  supervision  of  the  Department;  also  to  pro- 
vide shelving  necessary  to  contain  the  records  of  previous  censuses,  now  in  room  216. 

(3)  That  the  subject  of  future  quarters  be  kept  under  consideration  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  suitable  location,  as  any  estimate  of  the  space  and  shelving  necessary 
depends  largely  on  the  arrangement  of  windows,  doors,  heating  apparatus,  etc. 

If  these  recommendations  accord  with  your  views  I  will  proceed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  necessary  and  submit  an  estimate  for  the  same.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  Census  Committee  to  such  an 
expenditure,  as  the  matter  of  binding  the  schedules  was  left  open  for  future  consid- 
eration when  the  appropriation  was  made  for  arranging  the  population  schedules 
above  referred  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

William  A.  King,  Census  Clerk. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1897. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creat- 
ing this  Bureau,  approved  June  19, 1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  169,  sec.  3),  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  on  the  physical  and  financial  condition  of  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  several  railroad  companies  which  have  received  subsidies  from 
the  United  States,  and  which  have  submitted  such  reports  as  have  been 
called  for  under  the  law. 

The  long  period  of  general  depression  in  all  lines  of  business,  begin- 
ning in  1892  and  continuing  throughout  the  succeeding  three  years,  was 
conspicuously  marked  during  the  year  1896,  when,  owing  to  a  partial 
failure  of  crops,  low  prices,  and  the  uncertainties  always  attendant 
upon  a  national  election  year,  business  almost  reached  the  point  of 
stagnation.  No  industry  is  more  sensitive  to  disturbances  in  commer- 
cial circles  and  more  accurate  in  reflecting  surrounding  conditions  than 
the  railroad  business,  and  the  statistics  for  the  past  calendar  year  show 
a  falling  off  in  the  passenger  traffic,  and  a  general  demoralization  among 
the  railroads  as  to  freight  rates,  which  seriously  affected  their  earnings 
from  those  sources.  The  low- water  mark  was  reached  in  railway  con- 
struction, and  during  the  year  thirty-four  roads  with  5,441  miles  of  road 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  courts,  and  fifty-eight  others  which  had 
been  previously  placed  in  receivers'  hands  were  sold  at  foreclosure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  a  steady  improvement  in  railroad 
earnings  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  so-called  "bond-aided"  Pacific  roads.  The 
outlook  in  the  West  generally  for  the  present  year  is  very  encouraging. 
Everything  points  to  an  increased  acreage  and  larger  crops,  and  with 
prices  higher  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  decided  improvement 
in  railroad  earnings.  The  demand  for  cars  began  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  is  customary,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  unusually 
large  this  fall. 
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Owing  to  a  reduced  clerical  force  and  a  reduction  in  the  allowance 
for  traveling  expenses,  it  has  not  for  some  years  been  possible  for  offi- 
cials of  this  Bureau  to  each  year  actually  inspect  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  roadbed,  shops,  and  equipment  of  each  of  the  various  lines 
of  railroad  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office,  and  to  report 
on  the  same,  as  required  by  the  act  creating  the  Bureau.  The  inspec- 
tions, therefore,  have  been  generally  confined  to  the  " bond-aided" 
roads,  they  being  the  ones  in  which  the  Government  is  financially 
interested.  This  year,  however,  after  making  the  usual  inspection  of 
the  bonded  roads,  I  visited  as  many  of  the  land-grant  lines  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

The  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  from  Ogden  to  Sacramento,  and  the  old  Western  Pacific 
from  Sacramento  via  Niles  to  San  Francisco  were  inspected  by  me  per- 
sonally in  July  last.  By  traveling  over  the  line  by  easy  stages  and  in 
the  daytime,  I  was  enabled  to  note  the  general  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  roadbed  has  been  much  improved  during  the  year,  the  pol- 
icy of  substituting  steel  for  wood  in  important  bridge  structures  and 
of  placing  heavier  steel  rails  in  the  track  having  been  continued. 

Under  my  direction  a  careful  inspection  was  made  by  the  assistant 
bookkeeper  of  the  office,  in  August,  of  the  other  bond-aided  lines,  viz, 
the  Kansas  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroads,  both  of  which  he  reports  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  He 
also  inspected  the  aided  line  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  and 
reports  it  as  in  poor  condition  and  not  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
other  bond-aided  roads.  I  also  personally  traveled  over,  in  August  and 
September,  the  following  lines  of  road  which  obtained  grants  of  land 
from  the  United  States :  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  from 
Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  the  Southern  Pacific  of  California 
(three  divisions),  the  California  and  Oregon,  the  Oregon  and  California, 
and  Northern  Pacific  railroads.  More  particular  mention  will  be  made 
of  the  betterments  and  improvements  on  these  lines  under  the  heads  of 
the  respective  companies. 

The  bookkeepers  of  the  office  visited  during  the  year  the  principal 
offices  of  the  bond-aided  roads  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco, 
and  carefully  examined  the  books  of  the  companies  and  ascertained  the 
amounts  due  to  the  United  States  under  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts  of 
1862, 1864,  and  1878.  While  the  net  earnings  from  the  aided  portion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  (including  the  Kansas  Division)  for  the 
year  1896  exceeded  the  earnings  for  the  previous  year  by  $194,305.66, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $42,587.42  in  the  amount  due  the  United  States 
under  existing  laws.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the 
road  from  the  transportation  of  Government  freight,  payment  for  which 
is  withheld  by  the  Treasury  Department,  were  very  much  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  Central  Pacific  shows  a  decrease  in  net 
earnings  from  the  aided  line  of  $46,777.46,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  the  United  States  of  $3,816.20  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.     The  amount  found 
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to  be  due  from  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  was  only 
$66.58  less  than  the  1895  figures,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$7,679.90.  The  net  earnings  of  this  line  for  1896  show  a  decided 
improvement  over  1895.  The  earnings  that  year  not  having  been  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first- mortgage  bonds,  the  Government 
could  not  claim  the  5  per  cent  otherwise  due  under  the  act  of  1864. 

Of  the  subsidy  bonds  which  were  issued  by  the  United  States  under 
the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  several 
Pacific  railroads  there  have  matured  $20,714,000,  and  $20,654,000  of 
these  bonds  have  been  redeemed  and  paid  out  of  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  leaving  still  due  and  unpaid  $60,000, 
as  is  shown  in  detail  by  the  following  statement: 


Amount. 

Redeemed. 

Due  and 
unpaid. 

Union  Pacific : 

Matured  Feb.  1,1896 

$4,  320,  000 
3, 840,  000 

$4, 297, 000 
3, 831, 000 

$23, 000 
9,000 

Matured  Jan.  1, 1897 

8, 160, 000 

8, 128,  000 

32,  000 

Kansas  Pacific : 

Matured  Nov.  1 ,  1895 

640, 000 
1, 440,  000 
2, 800,  000 

632, 000 

1,  437,  000 

2,  800,  000 

8  000 

3,000 

Matured  Jan.  1,1897 

4,  880,  000 

4,  869,  000 

11,000 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific : 

Matuxed  Jan.  1, 1896 

640,  000 
640,  000 

640,  000 
634, 000 

Matured  Jan,  1, 1897 

6,000 

1,280,000 

1,  274,  000 

6,000 

Central  Pacific: 

Matured  Jan.  16, 1895 

2, 362,  000 
1,  600,  000 
2, 112,  000 

2, 362,  000 
1,  600,  000 
2,301,000 

Matured  Jan.  1, 1896 

Matured  J  an .  1, 1897 

11, 000 

6, 074,  000 

6,  063,  000 

11,000 

320,  000 

320,  000 

Total 

20, 714, 000 

20, 654, 000 

60, 000 

The  remaining  bonds  of  the  above  issue  fall  due  as  follows : 

Union  Pacific : 

January  1, 1898 $15,919,512 

January  1, 1899 3,157,000 

Kansas  Pacific,  January  1,1898 „ 1,423,000 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  January  1, 1898 320, 000 

Central  Pacific : 

January  1, 1898 10,614,120 

January  1, 1899 9,197,000 

Western  Pacific,  January  1, 1899 1,650,560 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  January  1, 1898 1,628,320 

Total 43,909,512 

The  tabulated  statement  given  below  shows  (1)  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  originally  issued  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  railroad  com- 
panies; (2)  the  interest  paid  on  the  same  by  the  United  States;  (3)  the 
credits  which  have  been  applied  on  the   "bond  and  interest"  and 
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"  sinking  fund"  accounts,  respectively ;  and  (4)  the  balance  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  companies  on  June  30,  1897 : 


Union  Pacific, 
including  Kan- 
sas Pacific. 

Central  Pa- 
cific, including 
Western  Pa- 
cific. 

Sioux  City 
and  Pacific. 

Central 

Branch  Union 

Pacific. 

Total. 

Principal  of  bonds  issued 

Interest    paid    by    United 

$33, 539,  512. 00 
58,500,928.18 

$27,  855,  680.  00 
47, 954, 139.  78 

$1,  628,  320. 00 
2, 832,  086.  29 

$1,  600,  000.  00 
2, 817, 008.  26 

$64,  623,  512.  00 
112,104,162.51 

Total  debt 

92,  040, 440. 18 

75,  809,  819.  78 

4,  460,  406.  29 

4,  417,  008. 26 

176,  727,  674.  51 

CREDITS. 

Applied  to  bond  and  interest 
account : 

20, 492,  640.  03 
438,  409.  58 

12,  007,  289.  90 
1,421,714.46 

4,  309, 205.  50 

7, 977,  535.  66 
658,  283.  26 

5,  027,  848. 71 
633,  992.  48 

1, 683, 127. 38 

261, 339.  88 

644, 082.  38 
6,  926.  91 

29,  375,  597.  95 

Casb 

1, 103,  619.  75 

17,  035, 138.  61 
2,  055,  706.  94 

5,  992,  332.  88 

Applied  to  sinking  fund  ac- 
count: 

Proceeds  of  sinkingfund 

38, 669, 259. 47 

15,  980,  787.  49 

261,  339.  88 

651,  009.  29 

55, 562,  396. 13 

Balance  of  debt  June  30, 1897 . 
Excess  of  interest  paid  by 

53, 371, 180. 71 
19, 831, 668.  71 

59, 829, 032.  29 
31,  973,  352.  29 

4, 199,  066. 41 
2,  570, 746. 41 

3, 765, 998. 97 
2,165,998.97 

121, 165, 278. 38 
56, 541,  766. 38 

The  item  "  proceeds  of  sinking  fund  investments,"  credited  to  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies  in  the  above  statement,  represents 
the  interest  which  has  been  received  on  bonds  in  the  sinking  funds, 
less  the  amount  of  premium  paid  on  bonds  purchased. 

During  the  past  year  most  of  the  securities  held  in  the  Central  Pacific 
sinking  fund  have  been  sold.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
amount  and  classes  of  bonds,  and  the  amount  of  cash  uninvested  in  the 
respective  sinking  funds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies 
on  June  30,  1897: 


Bonds. 


United  States  currency,  6  per  cent : 

January  1,  1898 

January  1,  1899 

United  States,  5  per  cent,  1904 : 

Registered 

Coupon 

Union  Pacific,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent : 

January,  1896 

January,  1897 

July,  1897 

January,  1898 

July,  1898 

January,  1899 

Central  Pacific,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent ;  January,  1898. . 
Kansas  Pacific,  Eastern  Division,  first  mortgage.  6  per  cent: 

August,   1895 ' 

June,  1896 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent, 

May,  1895 7.7 

Western  Pacific,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent;  July,  1899 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent,  January, 


Total. 


Cash  uninvested  on  June  30, 1897: 

Union  Pacific , 

Central  Pacific 


Union  Pacific   Central  Pa- 
fund,  cificfund. 


$523, 000 
41,  000 

235, 750 
680,  000 

929,  000 
350,  000 
473,  000" 

1,  534,  000 

2,  536,  000 
545,  000 

2, 229,  000 

549,  000 
929,  000 

1,  025,  000 
350, 000 

716, 500 


13,  645,  250 


$125, 000 


Total 


163,  000 
117,  000 


32,  000 


437, 000 


Total. 


$523, 000 
41,000 

235, 750 
805, 000 

929,  000 

350,  000 

473, 000 

1, 534,  000 

2,  536,  000 

545,  000 

2,  229,  000 

549, 000 
929, 000 

1, 188,  000 
467,  000 

748,  500 


14,  082,  250 


4, 092,  959. 86 
6,  907,  968,  57 


11,  000, 928.  43 
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The  funding  bill  known  as  the  "Powers  bill"  (H.  R.  8189),  mentioned 
in  my  last  report,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  2  per  cent  bonds  and 
for  the  payment  of  fixed  amounts  annually  until  the  debt  of  the  com- 
panies to  the  Government  was  fully  satisfied,  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  on  January  11,  1897,  and.  was  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
107  nays  to  102  yeas.  Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill  proper  the  Ilouse 
had  voted  down  a  substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  settle,  adjust,  or  compromise  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  bond-aided  Pacific  railroads,  and  also  a  substitute,  offered 
by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Texas,  providing  for  funding  the  debt  at  3  per  cent  per 
annum  interest. 

Subsequently  bills  were  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House, 
respectively,  by  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  providing  for  a  set- 
tlement through  a  commission,  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney-General.  These 
bills  were  not  taken  up  in  either  House  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pacific  Eailroads  again  favorably  reported  a  bill  providing 
for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  issue 
of  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western 
Pacific  railroads  through  a  commission  to  consist  of  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  their  action  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
A  minority  report  on  this  bill  was  presented  by  Senator  Morgan.  The 
bill  did  not  come  to  a  vote  during  the  session. 

A  bill  was  also  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
road.  This  bill  also  failed  to  be  acted  upon  during  the  session.  The 
bonds  of  this  company  all  mature  on  January  1, 1898. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  as  mentioned  by  me  in  previous 
reports,  having  made  default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  its  first- 
mortgage  bonds  whose  lien  was  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
various  suits  were  instituted  in  1895  to  foreclose  the  several  mortgages 
covering  the  property  of  the  company,  including  both  the  Union  and 
Kansas  divisions.  The  Attorney-General  refused  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance for  the  United  States  in  these  suits,  and  at  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  the  funding  bill  above  mentioned  no  decrees  had  been  entered 
therein. 

On  January  12, 1897,  the  day  following  the  defeat  of  the  funding  bill, 
the  Attorney-General  was  informed  by  the  President  that  default  had 
occurred  in  the  payment  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
road companies  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  Government,  and  he  was 
directed,  "after  taking  such  precautions  and  perfecting  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  possible  to  assure  as  far  as  practicable  the  payment  of 
their  indebtedness  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  suits  now 
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pending-  or  others  to  be  instituted,  to  take  such  proceedings  in  the 
courts  as  shall  be  needful  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  such  indebtedness,  and  to  take  steps 
to  foreclose  the  mortgages  or  liens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  these  railroad  companies." 

Negotiations  were  immediately  commenced  between  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  Mr.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  reorganization 
committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  with  a  view  to 
making  some  arrangement  which  would  afford  some  protection  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  pending  the  prosecution  of  any  suits 
which  might  thereafter  be  instituted.  The  result  of  such  negotiations 
was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  reorganization  committee  that,  in 
the  event  that  the  United  States  shall  at  once  take  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  lien  upon  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
by  sale  of  the  same  and  by  sale  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  said  committee  would  "  guarantee  a  minimum  bid  for 
the  Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  lines  of  railroad  and  property  embraced 
within  the  Government  lien,  and  for  the  cash  and  securities  in  the 
Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which  shall 
produce  to  the  Government,  over  and  above  any  prior  liens  and  charges 
upon  the  railways  and  sinking  fund,  the  net  sum  of  $45,754,059.99." 
As  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement,  a  cash 
deposit  of  $4,500,000  was  made  on  January  21,  1897,  with  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  by  the  chairman  of  the  reorgani- 
zation committee. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  agreement,  bills  were  filed  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  by  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Attorney-General,  for 
the  foreclosure  of  the  Government  lien  on  the  Union  Division,  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  on  the  Kansas  Division  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  a  point  393.94  miles  west. 

The  United  States  having  filed  its  answer  in  the  suit  mentioned  above 
for  the  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Union  Division,  it  was 
carried  to  final  decree,  by  the  terms  of  which  decree  it  is  found  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  of  such  first-mortgage  bonds  was 
$27,229,000,  and  that  interest  on  them  had  been  paid  up  to  and  includ- 
ing July  1, 1897.  The  decree  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  property  and 
forbids  the  special  master  to  accept  any  bid  for  said  railroad,  franchise, 
and  property  less  than  the  sum  of  $50,637,435.  Final  decree  has  also 
been  entered  in  the  suit  brought  to  foreclose  the  first  mortgage  on  that 
part  of  the  Kansas  Division  extending  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  140  miles 
west,  known  as  the  Eastern  Division  Kansas  Pacific,  by  which  decree 
it  is  found  that  the  principal  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  on  this  portion 
amounted  to  $2,240,000,  and  that  6  per  cent  interest  is  due  from  August 
1, 1895,  and  the  special  master  is  directed  to  accept  no  bid  for  this 
portion  of  road  less  than  $4,500,000.  The  final  decree  in  the  suit  to 
foreclose  the  first  mortgage  on  the  portion  of  the  Kansas  Division 
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between  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  and  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth  mile  posts,*known  as  the  Middle  Division  Kansas  Pacific, 
finds  that  the  principal  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  issued  on  this  por- 
tion amounted  to  $4,003,000,  on  which  6  per  cent  interest  is  due  from 
December  1,  1894,  and  the  special  master  is  directed  to  accept  no  bid 
for  this  property  less  than  $5,300,000.  These  three  suits  cover  all 
the  mortgages  which  are  a  lien  on  that  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  covered  by  the  Government  mortgages, 
and  which  have  priority  over  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  minimum  bid  which  the  special  master  is  authorized  to  accept  under 
these  decrees  for  the  railroad,  franchise,  and  property  on  which  the 
Government  has  a  second  lien  is  $60,437,435. 

The  suits  instituted  by  Attorney-General  Harmon  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Government  lien  were  duly  prosecuted,  and  on  July  29, 
30,  and  31,  respectively,  final  decrees  were  entered  in  the  districts  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  road 
embraced  within  the  Government  lien,  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  first 
mortgage,  and  the  special  master  is  directed  to  accept  no  bid  less  than 
the  sum  of  $23,000,000  in  cash  for  the  Union  Division,  and  $2,500,000 
in  cash  for  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  Kansas  Division.  The  decrees 
also  provide  for  a  sale  of  the  bonds  held  in  the  United  States  Union 
Pacific  sinking  fund  as  an  entirety,  and  the  special  master  is  directed 
to  accept  no  bid  for  such  bonds  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
par  value  of  all  the  bonds  in  said  fund. 

The  decrees  entered  as  above  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the 
Attorney-General,  inasmuch  as  the  mortgages  on  the  Omaha  bridge, 
amounting  to  over  $1,200,000,  were  declared  to  constitute  a  lien  on  the 
road  between  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  the  money  and  assets  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  accruing  from  the  operation  of  the  roads,  amounting  to  over 
$2,000,000,  were  ordered  to  be  sold  instead  of  being  reserved  to  meet  a 
deficiency  judgment  expected  to  be  obtained  by  the  Government.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  the  Government  considered  the  propriety 
of  an  appeal,  and  prepared  its  papers  for  this  purpose.  The  reor- 
ganization committee,  learning  of  this,  came  forward  with  an  offer  to 
increase  its  bid  $4,245,940.01,  making  the  total  of  their  guaranteed 
bid  $50,000,000,  instead  of  $45,754,059.99. 

The  dates  now  fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  properties  under  these  decrees 
are  November  1, 1897,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  the  Union  Division  ;  Novem- 
ber 5, 1897,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  and  November  6, 1897,  at  Salina,  Kans.,  for  the  Middle  Division 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific.  The  sales  under  the  first  mortgage  suits  take 
place  about  the  same  time.  The  Government  has  made  no  agreement 
to  sell  its  claim  to  any  person,  company,  or  syndicate.  The  sale  will 
take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  is  open  and  public  to 
all  who  desire  to  become  bidders. 
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From  the  tabulated  statements  given  on  a  preceding  page  of  this 
report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  interest  paid  thereon  by  the  United 
States  amounted  on  June  30, 1897,  to  $92,040,440.18,  and  there  had  been 
repaid  by  the  company  on  its  bond  and  interest  account  $20,931,049.61, 
leaving  the  balance  of  debt  due  the  United  States  $71,109,390.57.  By 
a  sale  of  its  interest  in  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  properties  therefore, 
at  the  minimum  price  guaranteed  as  above,  the  loss  to  the  Government 
as  of  that  date  would  be  $21,109,390.57.  The  minimum  bid,  together 
with  the  amount  already  repaid  by  the  company,  will  be  equivalent  to 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  principal  of  bonds  originally  issued 
and  very  nearly  3f  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  thirty  years  the 
bonds  have  run. 

I  have,  in  each  one  of  my  previous  reports,  recommended  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  Government 
through  the  medium  of  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  settlement  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government  could  be  obtained  if  all  the  companies,  particularly 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  could  be  negotiated  with  at  the  same 
time,  and  possibly  in  the  same  way,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
settling  with  them  at  different  times  and  on  a  different  basis.  I  am 
not  disposed,  however,  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
and,  viewed  from  a  financial  standpoint,  it  would  seem  to  be  about  the 
best  thing  for  the  Government  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  The 
main  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  method  of  settle- 
ment have  come  from  strong  advocates  of  Government  ownership,  or 
of  operation  under  Government  supervision.  I  have  always  regarded 
this  as  not  only  a  doubtful  but  a  dangerous  experiment,  which  would 
involve  the  Government  in  enormous  expense  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility result  disastrously.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to 
a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dated  August  27, 
1894  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  276,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session), 
embodying  a  collection  of  statements  and  statistics  from  various  author- 
ities treating  of  foreign  railway  ownership  and  operation,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  system 
has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The  disastrous  experiences  of  the  several 
States  of  our  own  country  which  have  attempted  railroad  operation 
were  mentioned  by  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  report  for  1892. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  commission  which  shall  be  empowered  to  settle  and  adjust  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Government  connection  with  the  bond-aided 
Pacific  railroads  not  included  in  the  foreclosure  proceedings  heretofore 
discussed,  viz,  Central  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  and  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  railroad  companies.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  proposition 
that  this  commission  should  consist  of  three  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
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The  gentlemen  named  as  commissioners  in  the  bill  pending;  before  Con- 
gress, while  most  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  them,  would  be  prevented  by  their  official  positions  and 
duties  from  giving  the  proper  and  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the 
important  questions  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  grave  and  com- 
plicated issues  which  would  inevitably  arise.  There  are  other  grave 
objections  to  the  plan  of  a  Cabinet  commission,  which  will  be  found  set 
forth  in  the  minority  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads 
on  the  Harrison  bill  (House  report  2906,  part  2,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session).  If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  commission  I 
suggest  that  it  should  consist  of  not  more  than  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  all  the  mem- 
bers to  be  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  questions  involved  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  commission  of  this 
sort  would,  in  my  opinion,  settle  amicably  and  equitably  all  differences 
between  the  Government  and  the  railroads,  a  result  which,  I  fear,  could 
not  be  arrived  at  by  Congress,  comprised  as  it  is  of  so  large  a  number 
of  members  entertaining,  as  many  of  them  do,  such  divergent  views  as 
to  the  proper  adjustment  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Pacific 
roads. 

In  the  detailed  reports  which  follow  of  the  twenty-six  companies 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office,  the  u bond-aided"  roads 
are  first  considered  and  then  the  " land-grant"  roads,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

BOND-AIDED   COMPANIES. 
THE   UNION  PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  formed  January  24,  1880,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (chartered  under  the  act  of  July 
1,  1862),  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  (chartered  originally  as 
the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western,  afterwards  changed  to  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Division),  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Company.  The  consolidation  took  effect  on  January  26, 1880, 
when  the  articles  were  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
required  by  law. 

Under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1862  (12  Stat.  L.,  489),  and  July  2,  1864  (13 
Stat.  L.,  356),  thirty-year  6  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  amount- 
ing to  $27,236,512,  and  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  $6,303,000,  making  a 
total  of  $33,539,512,  which  are  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
properties,  the  companies  being  authorized  to  issue  first-mortgage  bonds 
which  are  a  prior  lien  to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (U.  S.  v.  K.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  99  U.  S., 
455)  that  the  lien  of  the  United  States  is  confined  to  those  portions  of 
the  road  which  actually  received  bonds  to  aid  in  construction.  The 
portions  of  the  road  which  received  such  subsidy  extend  from  Old 
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Initial  Point,  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  a  Junction  with  the  Central  Pacific, 
5  miles  west  from  Ogden,  Utah ;  and  from  the  Missouri  State  line  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  a  point  near  Boaz,  Kans. 

By  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  above  mentioned,  lands  were  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  companies  forming  the  present  corporation 
as  follows : 

Acres . 

Union  Pacific 12,000,000 

Kansas  Pacific 6,000,000 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph 1, 400,  000 

Total 19,400,000 

The  following  points  are  the  land-grant  termini:  Union  Pacific, 
Bridge  Junction,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Union  depot,  Ogden,  Utah;  Kan- 
sas Pacific,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  point  on  the  railroad  between 
Monument  and  Gopher  stations  and  Eighteenth  street,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Denver  Pacific,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  patented  to  this  company  3,369,316.84  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  patented  to  June  30, 1897,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Land  Office,  is  as  follows  : 

Union  Pacific:  Acres.  Acres. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado 471,896.66 

In  the  State  of  Nebraska 4,  781, 513. 59 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming 1, 257, 770.  41 

In  the  State  of  Utah 295,317.16 

6,806,497.82 

Kansas  Pacific : 

In  the  State  of  Kansas 2,887,891.63 

In  the  State  of  Colorado 187,  381. 18 

3,075,272.81 

Denver  Pacific,  in  the  State  of  Colorado , 404,  096. 32 

Total.... 10,285,866.95 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  instructed  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  letter  dated  July  15,  1897,  to 
thereafter  suspend  the  issuance  of  patents  to  the  bond-aided  railroads 
for  lands  not  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  before  default  was 
made  by  such  companies  in  the  payment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States.  The  date  of  default  as  fixed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  dated  March  25,  1895, 
was  November  1, 1895,  for  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  January  1, 1897,  for 
the  Union  Pacific  (main  line). 
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The  company  makes  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  its 
land  department: 


Union  Pacific. 

Kansas  Pacific. 

Denver  Pacific. 

Total. 

Acquired  by  United  States  patent. . . 
Acquired    by    cancellation    of  con- 

Acres. 
6,  806,  625.  81 

1,  698,  706.  70 

9, 583,  844. 09 

Acres. 
3, 170, 184. 03 

643,  854.  85 

4, 120,  901. 10 

Acres. 
403,  256.  32 

66,  206.  78 

6  582,772.17 

Acres. 
10,  380,  066. 16 

2,  408,  768.  33 

14,  287,  517.  36 

Disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time 

Total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to 

$22, 894, 905. 05 
2,  627, 161.  55 

$13,487,437.79 
2,  851,  567. 47 

$2,  219,  799. 11       $38. 602. 141 .  95 

Amounts  outstanding  on  account  of 

439, 114.  31 

5,  917,  843.  33 

135,  434.  61 
113,  880.  77 

93,  250.  77 
170,  775.  34 

23,  926.  83 
33, 197.  85 

252,  612.  21 

317,  853.  96 

21,  553.  84 

77, 524. 57 

4.21 
2.61 

9,  271.  02 

4.21 
2.61 

65,  241.  75 

Average  price  per  acre  for  all  sales 

2.49 
.65 

Average  price  per  acre  now  asked. . . 

a  Includes  land  sold  but  not  yet  pateuted. 

b  Not  including  480  acres  reclaimed  by  United  States. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  is  comprised  of  the  roads  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  of  various  auxiliary  companies,  aggre- 
gating about  3,020  miles.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  follow- 
ing roads  have  been  segregated  from  the  system  and  are  now  operated 
separately :  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern  Eailway,  now  known 
as  Oregon  Short  Line  Eailroad ;  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Eailway 
(which  see),  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Eailway. 

The  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  is  still  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, who  were  appointed  in  1893.  Suits  have  been  instituted  and  carried 
to  final  decree  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  first  and  second  mortgages,  the 
second  being  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  properties  will  be  sold 
November  1.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  protect 
the  Government's  interest,  and  the  present  status  of  the  company's 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  have  been  mentioned  on  a  previous 
page  of  this  report. 

The  company  owns  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  which  is  leased  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Eailway  Company.  It  also  owns  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific  Eailway  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  one-half  the  stock  of  the  Montana  Union  Eailway.  The 
operations  of  these  are  not  included  in  the  report  to  this  office. 

The  road  is  operated  in  four  divisions,  viz:  Union  Division,  Kansas 
Division,  Cheyenne  Division,  and  Leavenworth  Branch.  The  mileage 
is  as  follows : 

Union  Division :  Miles. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  a  point  5  miles  west  of  Ogden,  Utah 1,  038.  46 

Council  Bluffs,  Broadway  to  j  unction  main  line 1.  72 

Omaha  Bridge  Junction  to  Old  Initial  Point 3.  95 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  Fort  Russell,  Wyo + 2.04 

Almy  Junction,  Wyo. ,  to  No.  7  mine 3. 88 

1, 050. 05 
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Kansas  Division :  Miles. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. .  to  Denver,  Colo 639. 52 

Armstrong  to  Wyandotte,  Kans 2. 08 

Detroit  to  Enterprise,  Kans 1.  95      Miles. 

643. 55 

Cheyenne  Division,  Jersey,  Colo.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo 104. 10 

Leavenworth  Branch,  Leavenworth  to  Lawrence  Junction,  Kans 31.  63 

Total  length  of  road  owned 1,  829. 33 

Leased  to  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  5  miles  west  of  Ogden, 

Utah 5.00 

Operated  by  Union   Pacific,   Denver    and   Gulf  Railway  Company, 

Cheyenne  to  Fort  Russell  Branch 2. 04 

7.04 

Total  operated 1,822.29 

Length  of  double  track 19. 19 

Length  of  sidings 596.  71 

All  except  5.22  miles  of  the  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  various 
weights,  from  52  to  75  pounds  per  yard.  The  cross- ties  are  of  oak,  fir, 
pine,  mulberry,  redwood,  and  cedar,  and  average  2,952  to  the  mile. 
The  average  price  at  present  is  45  cents.  The  track  is  fenced  for  834 
miles.  The  ballast  consists  of  22.65  miles  of  stone,  78.70  miles  of  gravel, 
116.16  miles  of  cinder,  23.03  miles  of  burnt  clay,  13.71  miles  of  crushed 
slag,  and  1,575.08  miles  of  natural  soil.  The  bridges  aggregate  in 
length  89,854  feet. 

During  the  past  year  5,806.41  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a 
cost  of  $180,999.56,  and  702,547  oak,  cedar,  and  pine  cross-ties  were 
placed  in  the  track,  costing  $315,980.41,  Additions  and  betterments  to 
railway,  etc.,  during  the  year,  charged  to  operating  expenses,  aggre- 
gated $212,056.90,  and  to  rolling  stock  $32,830.40.  The  rolling  stock 
in  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  509  locomotives  and  404 
cars  in  the  passenger,  10,852  in  the  freight,  and  180  in  the  miscellaneous 
departments,  respectively ;  also  23  snow  plows  and  7  Hangers.  This 
includes  the  following  equipment  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  trustees,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  viz :  One  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  locomotives,  88  passenger  train  cars,  and  3,572  freight  train 
cars. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  for  taxation  averages  $10,354  per  mile,  or  a  total  of 
$18,867,206. 

During  the  summer  the  properties  of  this  company,  including  both 
the  Union  and  Kansas  divisions,  were  inspected  by  myself  and  other 
officials  of  the  office,  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  bond- 
aided  portion.  The  roadbed  and  equipment  show  improvement  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  track  has  been  much  improved  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  heavy  steel  rails  for  the  lighter  ones  heretofore  in  use. 

The  express  business  is  transacted  by  the  Pacific  Express  Company, 
the  railway  company  receiving  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings.  Pull- 
man sleeping  cars  are  run  on  the  lines  of  the  company,  which  owns  a 
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tbree-fourtli  interest  in  the  cars.  The  railway  company's  dining  cars 
are  operated  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  under  contract.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  operates,  jointly  with  the  railway 
company,  the  line  of  telegraph,  some  of  which  is  owned  by  the  railway 
company  and  some  by  the  telegraph  company.  The  5  miles  of  track 
from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  road  are  leased  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under  a  contract  dated  February 
10,  1888,  for  a  consideration  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

Statements  showing  the  present  status  of  the  company's  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States,  the  subsidy  bonds  which  have  matured  and 
the  amount  now  held  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  the  sinking  fund 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page  of  this 
report.  The  funded  debt,  the  operations  for  the  year,  and  the  general 
balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1897,  are  shown  by  the  following  statements : 
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Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$2, 377, 469. 99 

10,  652,  760.  64 

1, 167,  450.  99 

203,  035.  55 

543,  760. 19 

$2, 542,  455.  24 

:.,  561,  092.  63 

1,173,013.18 

210,  659.  88 

596, 126.  92 

$164,  985.  25 

Freight 

$1,091,668.01 

Mail                                           

5,  562. 19 
7,  624.  33 

52,366.73 

Total                                  

14,  944,  477.  36 

14,  083,  347.  85 

861-,  129.  51 

EXPENSES. 

1,  883,  099.  88 

2,  047, 167. 18 
5,  024,  774.  39 
1,061,754.91 

1,406,956.70 
2, 147,  627.  47 
4,  661,  486.  97 
1, 131,  600.  86 

476,143.18 

100,  460.  29 

363,  287.  42 

69,  845.  95 

Total 

10,  016,  796.  36 

9,  347,  672. 00 

669, 124.  36 

4,  927,  681. 00 

4,  735,  675.  85 

192,  005. 15 

1,  822.  29 

1,  822.  59 

.30 

$8,  200.  93 
5,  496.  81 

$7,  727. 10 
5, 128.  78 

$473.  83 
368.  03 

2,  704. 12 

2,  598.  32 

105.  80 



67.03 

66.37 

.66 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $14,944,477.36 

Profits  on  bonds 53,081.38 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 52,  000.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 62,  612.  03 

Receipts  of  the  land  department  and  trust  income. . .  440,  323.  84 

Interest  on  United  States  sinking  fund 1,  044,  223.  37 

Interest  on  company  bonds  paid  by  the  trustees  from 
income   received  from   securities   underlying  said 

trusts.... 957,300.00 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 145,  945.  71 

Total $17,699,963.69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $10,  016,  796. 36 

Interest  on  funded  debt 4,  870,  212. 74 

Interest  on  other  debt 21,783.19 

Losses  on  stocks  of  other  companies 1,  502,  229.  26 

Sinking  fund  requirements,  company 488,  260.  00 

Miscellaneous  trust  expenses  and  expenses  of  the  land 

department 376,  019.  26 

Discount  on  collateral  trust  notes  redeemed 188.  75 

United  States  requirements 1,  239,  285.  72 

Profit  and  loss 251,865.71 

Total 18,766,640.99 

Deficit ,. , 1,066,677.30 
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Comparative  statement  of  financial  condition. 


Year  ended- 


June  30, 1897.       June  30, 1896. 


Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 

Receivers,  Union  Pacific  Ewy.  Co.,  current  income  account. 
Receivers  Kansas  Pacific  consolidated  mortgage  property. . 

Receivers  property  account,  Union  Pacific  Rwy.  Co 

Receivers  Omaha  Bridge  Division,  current  income  account. 

Receivers  Union  Pacific  System 

Receivers  Dexter- Ames  mortgage,  current  income  account. 

Receivers  Cheyenne  Branch,  current  income  account 

Receivers  United  States  earnings,  suspense  account 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Miscellaneous  investments 

Advances  payable  in  stocks  and  bonds 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees,  company 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Branch  line  securities  held  as  collateral 

Due  from  other  companies 

Due  from  United  States 


LIABILI'I  U.S. 


First'inortgage  bonds 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same,  paid  by  United  States 

Other  funded  debt 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 

Dividends  unpaid 

Accounts  payable 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 

Called  bonds 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic. 
Branch  line  securities  held  as  collateral. . . 


Total  . . . 
Capital  stock. 


Total  stock  and  debt. 


Surplus. 


$155, 450, 

803, 

647, 

3, 737, 

35, 


741. 43 

841. 36 
172. 93 

687. 37 
377.  55 


1, 408, 
367, 
306, 

6,  375, 
5,  497, 

45,  266, 

275, 

2,  293, 

4,  261, 

1,  312, 

7,  486, 

2,  868, 


073.  41 
903. 11 
229. 15 
937.  05 
091.  00 
424. 33 
423.  99 
595.  19 
773. 49 
873.  76 
212.  76 
360. 28 


$155, 461, 
716, 
843, 

1,  793, 
23, 

1,  864, 

1,  051, 
264, 
618, 

6,  262, 

5,  560, 

47,  501, 

280, 

2 

3 


Total 278,129,797.37 


39,  735,  079.  21 


293, 

602, 

1 ;  312, 

7,  397, 

2,  873, 

33, 

37, 450, 


193. 97 
137. 29 
749. 87 
817. 31 
402.  70 
996.  85 
365. 71 
926.  27 
710. 97 
446.  34 
424.  61 
996. 50 
741.  22 
595. 19 
685.  06 
873.  76 
636.  91 
645.  98 
249. 04 
161.  38 


276,  207,  756.  93 


952,  000.  00 
989, 163.  30 
959,  759. 16 
539,  512.  00 
500,  928. 18 
250,  885.  00 
393,  920.  68 
581,  909. 13 

18,  709.  27 

413, 349.  28 

4,  641.  27 

392,  000.  00 

51,372.46 
878,  635.  28 


40,  309, 

2,  632, 

692, 

33,  539, 

57,  071, 

40,  269, 

2,  259, 

587, 

18, 

390, 

13, 

463, 


000.  00 
443.  30 
290. 00 
512.00 
202. 86 
885. 00 
305. 68 
549.14 
709.  27 
577.  99 
775.  05 
000.  00 


2,  888,  645.  98 


182,  926,  785.  01 
60,  868,  500.  00 


181, 135,  896.  27 
60,  868,  500.  00 


243,  795,  285.  01 


242,  004,  396.  27 


34,  334,  512.  36 


35, 203,  360. 66 


The  amounts  found  due  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1896,  from  the  Union  Division  under  the  Thurman  Act,  and  from 
the  Kansas  Division  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  as  ascertained  by 
this  office,  are  shown  by  the  following  statements : 


Union  Division. 


EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger „ $48,  395.  61 

Freight 57,051.84 

Mail 960,518.54 

Commercial : 

Passenger 1,618,656.55 

Sleeping  cars1 99,349.51 

1  Apportioned  on  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  71.722098-f-  per  cent  of 
$138,520.09,  income  from  sleeping  cars. 


$1,  065,  965.  99 
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Commercial — Continued. 

Freight $7,438,329.51 

Company  freight 191,417.19 

Express 127,809.28 

Telegraph 22,727.07 

Miscellaneous 289,625.97 

$9,  787, 915. 08 

Total 10,853,881.07 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $1, 045, 032. 10 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1,  495,  859.  09 

Conducting  transportation 3,  387,  222. 95 

General  expenses 387,033.48 

Taxes 354,093.76 

Total  operating  expenses 6,  669,  241.  38 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 1,  633,  740.  00 

Total  expenses  under  act  of  May  7, 1878 8,  302,  981.  38 

Net  earnings 2, 550,  899.  69 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 637,  724.  92 

DUE   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Half  Government  transportation  as  above $532,  982.  99 

Five  per  cent  net  earnings  under  act  of  1862 127,  544.  98 

To  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account 660,  527. 97 

Half  Government  transportation  as  above  to  credit  of  sinking-fund 

account 532,983.00 

Total  for  the  year 1,193,510.97 

Kansas  Division — aided  line. 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger $6,  457. 15 

Freight 7,449.65 

Mail 117,465.19 

131, 371. 99 

Commercial : 

Passenger 477,948.26 

Sleeping  cars ! 20,636.16 

Freight 1,330,693.08 

Company  freight 148,  921. 10 

Express 37,453.84 

Telegraph 4,866.52 

Miscellaneous 96, 975. 99 

2,117,494.95 

Total 2,248,866.94 

Apportioned   on    basis    of  sleeping-car   mileage,    being    14.8976-f-  per    cent  of 
$138,520.09  income  from  sleeping  cars. 
INT  97 — MIS 6 
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EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $267, 124.  00 

Maintenance  of  equipment 286,  699.  84 

Conducting  transportation 774, 542. 93 

General  expenses 86, 196. 39 

Taxes 128,542.12 

Total $1,543,105.28 

Net  earnings - 705,761.66 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 35,288.08 

DUE   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Half  Government  transportation  as  above $65,  685. 99 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings  under  act  of  1862 35, 288. 08 

Total  for  the  year 100,974.07 

Due  by  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company : 

Union  division $1,193,510.97 

Kansas  division 100,974.07 

Total 1,294,485.04 

From  the  statements  below,  showing  the  annual  requirements  from 
the  company  under  existing  laws  from  the  date  of  the  acts  to  the  present 
time  and  the  amounts  credited  thereon  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
it  appears  that  the  company  is  in  default  on  the  two  accounts  to  the 
extent  of  $541,457.00.  As  there  are  accounts  for  services  before  the 
Auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  have  not  been  adjusted, 
and  still  others  adjusted  but  not  yet  paid  and  credited  on  the  books, 
the  above  deficiency  is  subject  to  reduction  to  the  extent  of  such  unad- 
justed and  unpaid  accounts. 


RAILROAD    ACCOUNTS. 
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Sinking-fund  account. 


Period. 


Six  months  ended 

Dec.  31, 1878 

Calendar  year — 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 

Less  requirements . 


Requirements. 


One-half 
transporta- 
tion serv- 
ices on  aided 
line. 


$240,139.40 

471,  464.  97 
513,  010.  45 

499,  746. 66 
460,  878.  79 
480,  251.  24 
382,  779.  83 

337,  323.  09 
340,  174. 14 
313,  963.  48 

338,  402. 71 
317,  700.  73 
439,  624. 95 
496,  377.  04 

500,  313.  03 
485,  709.  30 
537,455.91 
559,  202.  55 
532,  983.  00 


8,  247,  501.  27 


Cash  pay- 
ment to 
equal  25  per 
cent  of  net 
earnings 
(act  of  May 
7,1878). 


$244,  688.  26 

230,  560.  37 
430,  424.  02 
462, 403.  38 
704,  377.  49 
487,  063.  94 
217,  525.  77 
243, 623.  89 
55,  783.  56 
316,  080.  32 
238,  073.  60 
365, 431.  99 


3,  996,  036.  59 


Total. 


$484,  827.  66 


702, 
943, 
962, 
165, 
967, 
600, 
580, 
395, 
630, 
576, 
683, 
439, 
496, 
500, 
485, 
537, 
559, 
532, 


025.  34 
434.  47 
150. 04 
256. 28 
315. 18 
305. 60 
946. 98 
957.  70 
043.  80 
476.  31 
132. 72 
624. 95 
377.  04 
313.  03 
709. 30 
455. 91 
202.  55 
983. 00 


12,  243,  537. 


Credits. 


Transporta- 
tion services 
rendered. 


$62,  578.  45 


200, 
414, 
221, 
541, 
684, 
1,416, 
726, 
659, 
717, 
693, 
727, 
643, 
661, 
786, 
735, 
707, 
638, 
553, 


722.  61 
157.  76 
372.  58 
064.  33 
109.  60 
966.  27 
392. 75 
838. 32 
546.  01 
404.  63 
755.  77 
691.  85 
392.  66 
896. 31 
777.  43 
482.  51 
948.  42 
740. 93 


13,  215,  553.  65 


Cash  pay- 
ments . 


$788, 173.  43 
633,  541.  03 


1,421,714.46 


Balance  in  favor  of  company  Dec.  31, 1896 


Total. 


$62,  578.  45 


200. 
414, 
221, 
541, 
684, 
2,  205, 
1,  359, 
659, 
717. 
693, 
727, 
643, 
661, 
786, 
735, 
707, 
638, 
553, 


722.  61 
157.  76 
372.  58 
064.  33 
109.  60 
139. 70 
933. 78 
838. 32 
546.  01 
404.  63 
755.  77 
691.  85 
392. 66 
896. 31 
777. 43 
482. 51 
948.  42 
740. 93 


13,  215,  553.  65 
12,  243,  537.  86 


972,  015. 79 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States  hond  and  interest  account $1,  513,  473.  39 

Balance  in  favor  of  company,  sinking  fund  account 972,  015.79 


Difference,  in  favor  of  United  States. 


541, 457.  60 


GOVERNMENT   DIRECTORS. 


The  act  of  July  1,  1862,  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  two  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  and  act  with  the  regular  board  of  directors  of  the 
company.  By  the  act  of  1864  the  number  of  Government  directors  was 
increased  to  five.  They  are  required  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  to  visit  all  portions  of  the  road  as  often  as  necessary,  and  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time  touching 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  company.  The  directors  are 
appointed  until  the  next  regular  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  company,  or  until  their  successors  are  qualified.  The  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  company  for  the  election  of  directors  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year. 

The  compensation  of  a  director  is  $10  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed,  and  mileage  from  residence  to  place  of  meeting  and  return 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile  each  way.  This  compensation  is  paid 
by  the  railway  company. 
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The  names  and  addresses  of  the  present  directors  are  as  follows : 


Names. 


Address. 


Date  of 
appointment. 


Anderson,  E.  Ellery 
Coombs,  William  J. 

Doane,  J.  W 

Sheridan,  John 

Bressler,  John  T — 


New  York,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III 

Piedmont,  W.Va 
Wayne,  Nehr. . . 


Aug.  3,1893 
Juno  1, 1895 
Apr.  26,1893 
July  28,1896 
Apr.     7, 1897 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  originally  chartered  June  28,  1861,  as  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California.  On  June  23, 1870,  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  under  the  name 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  By  another  consolidation 
on  August  22,  1870,  with  the  California  and  Oregon  Eailroad  (organ- 
ized January  1G,  1868),  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda 
Eailroad  (organized  October  15,  1868),  and  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Eailroad  (chartered  February  5,  1868),  the  present  company  was 
formed.  The  road  of  this  company  is  now  operated  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  under  a  lease  for  ninety  years  from  January  1,  1894, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  operating  company  pays  from  the  earnings 
all  the  expenses  of  operation,  fixed  and  other  charges,  including  sink- 
ing fund  and  United  States  requirements,  and  $10,000  yearly  for  organi- 
zation expenses;  the  Central  Pacific  to  receive  net  earnings  up  to  6  per 
cent  of  the  stock,  and  all  excess  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
companies. 

Under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1862  (12  Stat.  L.,  489),  and  July  2, 1864  (13 
Stat.  L.,  356),  thirty-year  6  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific,  amounting  to 
$25,885,120,  and  of  the  Western  Pacific,  amounting  to  $1,970,560,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $27,855,680,  which  are  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  properties,  the  company's  first  mortgage  being  a  prior  lien  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  aided  portion  of  the  road,  to  which  under 
court  decisions  the  lien  of  the  Government  is  confined,  extends  from 
the  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific,  near  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Sacremento, 
Cal.,  thence,  via  Mies,  to  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1862,  July  2,  1864,  and  July  25,  1866,  the 
roads  which  form  the  present  company  received  from  the  United  States 
grants  of  land  in  aid  of  construction  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Central  Pacific 8,000,000 

Western  Pacific 1,000,000 

Oregon  branch  Central  Pacific  (California  and  Oregon) 3, 500, 000 

Total 12,500,000 

Ogden,  Utah,  and  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Brighton  and  Mies,  Cal. ;  Mies 
and  San  Jose,  Cal.;  junction  with  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  are  the  land  grant  termini. 
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The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the — 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company :  Acres. 

In  the  State  of  California 639,523.41 

In  the  State  of  Nevada " 857,183.71 

In  the  State  of  Utah 1,143,632.49 

IntheStateof  Idaho 8,094.24 

2,  648, 433. 85 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  the  State  of  California 451,  770.  64 

Oregon  Branch,  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia    2,968,698.96 

Total 6,068,903.45 

Pursuant  to  directions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  July  15,  1897,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has 
suspended  the  issuance  of  patents  to  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
companies,  except  for  lands  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  before 
default  was  made  in  the  payment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States.  The  date  of  default,  as  fixed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Attorney- General,  dated  March  25,  1895,  was 
January  1, 1890,  for  the  Central  Pacific,  and  January  1, 1897,  for  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  report  of  the  company  shows  that  to  June  30, 1897,  there  had  been 
acquired  by  United  States  patent  to  the  Central  Pacific,  2,454,214.15 
acres,  and  to  the  California  and  Oregon,  2,984,401.55  acres,  making  a 
total  of  5,438,615.70  acres.  Of  this  acreage  there  had  been  disposed  of 
for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  3,144,336.42  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts 
from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $10,189,635.41,  and  there  were  out- 
standing on  account  of  time  sales  $825,876.36.  The  receipts  from  this 
department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $144,152.40.  The  average 
price  per  acre  now  asked  for  land  is  $3. 

MILEAGE. 

Main  line: 

Miles. 

Oakland  wharf,  California,  to  Ogden,  Utah 872. 08 

San  Francisco  to  Oakland  wharf  (ferry) 3. 69 

Branch  lines : 

Miles. 

Roseville  Junction,  Cal.,  to  Oregon  State  line 296.  58 

Lathrop  to  Goshen,  Cal 146.  08 

San  Jose  to  Niles,  Cal 17. 53 

Oakland  pier  to  East  Oakland,  Cal 4. 84 

Oakland  pier  to  Melrose,  Cal 8.12 

Mastick  to  Alameda  wharf,  Cal 1.25 

Fernside  to  East  Oakland,  Cal 1.  98 

Drawbridge  to  First  and  Alice  streets 11 

476. 49 
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Leased  lines: 

Brighton  to  Sacramento,  Cal 5. 64 

Ogden,  Utah,  to  point  5  miles  west  of  Ogden 5.  00    Miles. 

HUM 

Total  length  of  road 1,362.90 

Length  of  double  track 9. 51 

Length  of  sidings 344.  71 

Total  length  of  track 1, 717. 12 

With  the  exception  of  4.84  miles,  the  track  is  entirely  laid  with  steel 
rails  of  various  weights,  from  50  to  76  pounds  in  weight.  There  are 
1,174.52  miles  of  fencing,  including  32.08  miles  of  snowsheds.  During 
the  year  162,303  feet  of  new  75-pound  steel  rails,  aggregating  2,028.34 
tons,  were  laid  at  a  cost  of  $81 ,150.08,  and  349,093  new  redwood,  pine, 
and  cedar  cross-ties  (of  which  278,221  were  treated)  were  placed  in  the 
track  at  a  cost  of  $114,946.270  The  additions  and  betterments  to  rail- 
way, etc.,  charged  to  operating  expenses,  amounted  to  $105,233.50. 

The  rolling  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  consisted  of  304  locomo- 
tives, and  344  cars  in  the  passenger,  5,55G  in  the  freight,  and  189  in  the 
miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc.,  for 
taxation,  was  $23,972,426,  or  an  average  of  $17,508.94  per  mile. 

The  properties  of  the  company,  including  both  the  bond-aided  and 
land- grant  portions,  were  inspected  by  me  during  the  summer,  particular 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  aided  line,  over  which  I  traveled  by 
day.  The  road  has  been  maintained  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and 
has  continued  its  policy  of  substituting  steel  for  wood  in  important 
bridge  structures,  five  steel  bridges  having  been  erected  during  the 
year,  aggregating  1,318  feet  in  length,  replacing  wooden  bridges.  The 
main  and  second  tracks  are  now  entirely  laid  with  steel  rails. 

Statements  showing  the  status  of  the  company's  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  the  subsidy  bonds  which  have  matured  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  company  has  defaulted,  and  the  bonds  now  held  in 
the  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  The  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  Series  B,  C, 
and  D,  maturing  July  1,  1896,  aggregating  $3,383,000  and  $3,997,000, 
and  Series  E,  maturing  January  1, 1897,  were  extended,  with  the  consent 
of  the  holders,  to  January  1,  1898,  and  the  interest  reduced  to  five  per 
cent  per  annum.  All  of  the  Central  Pacific  first-mortgage  bonds  now 
mature  on  this  date,  and  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  extend  these  bonds  so  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  become 
due  as  follows:  Series  A,  on  December  1,  1898 ;  Series  B,  O,  and  D,  on 
December  1,  1899;  Series  E,  on  June  1,  1900,  and  Series  F,  G,  H,  and 
I,  on  June  1,  1901. 

The  following  statements  show  the  funded  debt,  the  operations  for 
the  year,  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897. 
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Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30.-1896. 

1 ncrease. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$3,  888,  878.  96 

7,422,139.42 

669,  761.  48 

208,  196.  32 

537, 160.  02 

$3,  991,  505.  58 

7,375,541.42 

659,918.31 

230,  353.  04 

498,  051.  45 

$102,  626. 62 

$46,  598.  00 
9,  843. 17 

Mail 

22,156.72 

39, 108. 57 

Total 

12,  726, 136.  20 

12,  755, 369.  80 

29,  233.  60 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

1,404,128.21 
1,  375,  862. 16 
3,  979,  443.  22 
1,  472,  242. 44 

1,  648,  851.  07 
1, 338,  307.  55 
4,131,844.72 
1,  464,  956.  36 

244,722.86 

37,  554.  61 

152,  401. 50 

7,  286. 08 

Total 

8,  231,  676.  03 

8, 583,  959.  70 

352,  283.  67 

4,  494,  460. 17 

4,171,410.10 

323,  050.  07 

1,  362.  91 

1,  362.  91 

$9,  337.  47 
6,  039.  77 

$9,  358.  92 
6,  298.  26 

21.45 

258. 49 

3,  297.  70 

3,  060.  66 

237.  04 

64.68 

67.29 

2.61 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $12, 726, 136. 20 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 198. 05 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 10.  80 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 20,  000.  00 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 140, 127.  55 

Interest  on  sinking  fund  of  company 561,  310:  00 

Miscellaneous 42,000.00 

Tota $13,489,782.60 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $8, 231,  676.  03 

Rentals,  nonaided  roads 86,  991.  66 

Interest  on  funded  debt 3,254,912.50 

Sinking-fund  requirements,  company 796,  310.  00 

New  construction  and  equipment „ 105,  233.  50 

Interest,  discount,  and  exchange 8,  365.  23 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 121,  981.  59 

United  States  requirement,  1896 644,  573.  83 

United  States  requirement,  six  months  of  1897 324,  521.  53 

Land  receipts  paid  to  trustees  of  land  mortgages 140, 127.  55 

Miscellaneous  expenses 73,  133. 53 

Total 13,787,826.95 

Deficit 298,044.35 
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Comparative  statement  of  financial  condition. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 

Cash  on  hand 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees 

Bills  receivable. 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  leases 

United  States  transportation  and  sinking-fund  accounts 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  accounts 

Miscellaneous  investments - 

Total 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bond  s 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 

Other  funded  debt 

Interest  on  same  due  and  unpaid 

Interest  on  same  accrued  not  due  

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Trustees  land-grant  mortgage 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 

Total 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 

Deficit 


Tear  ended- 


June  30, 1897.       June  30, 1896 


$171, 

12, 

1, 

15, 
1, 


541,  214.  37 
819,  032.  76 
263,  221.  35 
684,  439.  06 
249,  067.  50 
956,  600.  73 

97,  991.  00 
282, 697.  03 
340,  827.  23 
888,  744.  74 
068, 161.  67 

18,  733.  93 


205,  210,  731.  37 


852,  000.  00 
855,  680.  00 
954,  139.  78 
923,  000.  00 

32, 170.  00 
275,  565.  00 

32,  166.  00 
400, 000.  00 
851,316.42 
482,  733.  36 
956,  331.  24 


139,  615, 101.  80 
67,  275,  500. 00 


206,  890,  601.  80 


I,  679,  870. 43 


$171, 311, 848. 80 
875, 041.  72 
226,  854.  60 
1,  329,  530.  71 
321,  973.  20 
12, 281,  813.  38 
143,  928.  34 
476, 100.  28 


14,  919,  649.  38 

1,  068, 161.  67 

18,  733.  93 


202,  973, 636.  01 


27,  853, 

27,  855, 

48,  593, 

32,  030, 

39, 

278, 

37, 

400, 

485, 

671, 

351, 


000.  00 
680. 00 
478.  98 
000.  00 
180. 00 
052.  50 
164.  00 
000.  00 
704.  51 
636.  05 
246.  24 


136,  595, 142.  28 
67,  275,  500.  00 


203,  870,  642.  28 


897,  006.  27 


Iii  addition  to  the  assets  shown  in  above  statement  the  company 
owns  the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  which  now  remain  unsold.  The  company  states  that 
the  value  of  these  lands  can  not  now  be  closely  determined  or  satisfac- 
torily estimated. 

The  amount  found  due  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1896,  under  the  pro  visions  of  the  Thurman  Act,  as  ascertained 
by  this  office,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger $19,  403. 16 

Freight 31,121.54 

Mail 538,275.81 

Total $588,800.51 

Commercial : 

Passenger $1,968,097.82 

Freight 4,849,620.65 

Sleeping  car 23, 243. 19 

Express 135,955.23 

Excess  baggage 37, 455. 98 

Telegraph 27,155.37 

Rental  of  buildings  and  tracks 11,  015.  76 

Rental  of  shop  privileges 57,  000. 00 

Miscellaneous 90, 847. 43 

Total 7,200,391.43 

Gross  earnings 7,789,191.94 
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EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $946,  885.  41 

Maintenance  of  equipment 835,  365. 17 

Conducting  transportation 2,  351,  552.  72 

General  expenses 571, 180.  35 

Taxes  on  road,  equipment,  and  franchise 344,  426.  87 


Total 5,049,410.52 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 1,  624,  315.  00 


Total  expenses  under  Thurman  Act $6,  673,  725. 52 

Net  earnings 1, 115,  466.  42 

Twenty-live  per  cent  of  net  earnings 


278,  866.  60 


DUE   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Half  Government  transportation,  as  above $294,  400.  26 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 55,  773. 32 


To  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account 350, 173. 58 

Half  Government  transportation,  as  above,  to  credit  of  sinking  fund.        294.  400. 25 

Total  requirement  for  the  year 644,  573. 83 

From  the  summarized  statement  appended,  showing  the  annual 
requirement  from  the  company  under  existing  laws,  from  the  date  of 
the  acts  to  the  present  time,  and  the  amounts  credited  thereon  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  appears  that  the  company  is  in  default  on  the 
two  accounts  to  the  extent  of  $289,018.94.  The  company  claims  that 
unadjusted  accounts  before  the  Treasury  Department,  and  judgments 
in  favor  of  the  company  which  remain  unpaid,  will  more  than  offset 
this  deficiency. 

Bond  and  interest  account. 


Requirements. 

Credits. 

Period. 

One-half 
transporta- 
tion services 
on  aided 
line. 

Per  cent 

of  net 
earnings. 

Total. 

Transporta- 
tion serv- 
ices ren- 
dered. 

Cash  pay- 
ments on 
account  of 
5  per  cent. 

Total. 

Six  months  ended  Dec. 
31,  1878 

$123,  852. 02 

226,  378.  36 
220,  943.  61 
216, 334.  21 
201,  877. 13 
201,  620.  63 
239, 112.  60 
171,470.69 
172,  347.  22 
171, 166.  94 
194,  999.  97 
196,  393.  38 
243,  438.  69 
253,  785. 25 
249,  801.  78 
255, 114.  02 
273,  667.  07 
295, 138. 92 
294,  400.  26 

$107, 258. 38 

179, 912. 78 

207,  445.  06 

207,  787. 05 

158,  584.  05 

132,  306. 14 

60,  626.  32 

55,  547.  64 

74,  808.  69 

93,  521.  48 

94,  452.  22 
73,512.38 
50,  643. 05 

105, 945.  76 
77,  444.  77 
74,  547.  14 
52,  366.  75 
58, 112. 19 
55,  773.  32 

$231,110.40 

406,  291. 14 
428,  388.  67 
424, 121.  26 
360,  461. 18 
333, 926.  77 
299, 738. 92 
227.018.33 
247, 155.  91 
264,  688.  42 
289,  452. 19 
269,  905.  76 
294,  081.  74 
359,  731.  01 
327,  246.  55 
329,  661. 16 
326,  033.  82 
353,  251. 11 
-350,173.58 

$173, 083. 32 

387, 120.  88 
454, 153. 11 
242,  903.  66 
616,  283.  48 
534,  969.  81 

$173,  083.  32 

Calendar  year — 

1879 : 

$648,  271.  96 

1,  035,  392.  84 

1880 

454,153.11 

1881 

242,  903.  60 

1882 

610,  283.  48 

1883 

531,969.81 

1884 

228,  537. 11 
243,540.14 
168,  468.  38 

182,  213.  40 
201,  034.  26 

183,  072.  28 
217,  318.  94 

90,  540. 52 
416,018.32 
258,  727.  62 
257,  933. 86 
303,511.68 
321,  849.  41 

228,  537. 11 

1885 

243,  540. 14 

1886 

10,011.30 

178,  479.  68 

1887... 

182,  213.  40 

1888 

201,034.26 

1889 

183,  072.  28 

1890 

217.318.94 

1891 

'     90,540.52 

1892 

416,018.32 

1893 

258,  727.  62 

1894 

257,  933.  86 

1895 

303,  511.  68 

1896 

321, 849.  41 

Total 

4, 201, 842.  75 

1,  920,  595. 17 

6, 122, 437. 92 

5,481,280.18 

658,  283.  26 

6, 139,  563. 44 
6, 122,  437. 92 

Balance  in  favor  of 

17, 125.  51 
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Sinking-fund  account. 


Requirements. 

Credits. 

Period. 

One-half 
transporta- 
tion serv- 
ices on  aided 
line. 

Cash  pay- 
ment to 
equal  25  per 
cent  of  net 
earnings 
(act  of  May 
7,1878). 

Total. 

Transporta- 
tion services 
rendered. 

Cash 
payments. 

Total. 

Six  months  ended  Dec. 
31  1878 

$123, 852. 02 

226,  378.  36 
220,  943.  62 
216,  334.  22 
201,877.13 
201,620.63 
239,112.60 
171, 470.  70 
172  347. 23 
171, 166.  94 
194,  999.  98 
196,  393.  38 
243,  438.  70 
253,  785.  26 
249,  801.  78 
255, 114.  02 
273, 667.  08 
295, 138.  92 
294,  400.  25 

$181,329.51 

266,  894.  42 
387,  892. 99 
398,  479.  76 
230,  581.  93 
125,  983.  29 

$305, 181. 53 

493, 272.  78 
608,  836.  61 
614,  813.  98 
432,  459.  06 
327, 603. 92 
239, 112.  60 

171,  470.  70 

172,  347.  23 
202,  919.  02 
194,  999.  98 
196,  393.  38 
243, 438.  70 
253, 785.  26 
249,  801.  78 

$38,  587.  26 

161, 343.  24 
297,  442.  84 
223,  307.  81 
576, 833.  06 
514,  565.  37 
228,  313.  33 
243. 540. 19 
168,  468.  38 

182,  213.  45 
201,  034.  20 

183,  072. 15 
217,  318.  87 

90,  540.  28 
416,  018.  36 
258, 727.  54 
257,  933.  43 
303,  510.  96 
321,  849. 14 

$38, 587.  26 

Calendar  year— 

1879  

$181,  329.  51 

229,  076.  32 

144,  436.  74 

79, 149.  91 

342,  672.  75 

1880 

526,  M9. 16 

1881  .           

367,  744.  55 

1882 

655,  982.  97 

1883 

514,  565.  37 

1884 

228, 313.  33 

1885 

243.  540. 19 

1886 

1887 

168,468.38 

31,  752.  08 

182,  213.  45 

1888 

201,  034.  20 

1889 

183,  072. 15 

1890 

217,  318.  87 

1891 

90,  540.  28 

1892 

416,  018.  36 

1893 

255,114  02 

258,  727.  54 

1894 

273,  667.  08 
295, 138.  92 
294,  400.  25 

257, 933.  43 

1895 

303,  510.  96 

1896 

321,  849. 14 

Total 

4,  201, 842. 82 

1,  622, 913. 98 

5,  824,  756.  80 
5,  518,  612.  34 

4,  884,  619.  86 

633,  992.  48 

5,  518,  612.  34 

Balance  in  favor  of 

306, 144. 46 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States,  sinking-fund  account $306, 144. 46 

Balance  in  favor  of  company,  bond  and  interest  account 17, 125.  52 

Difference  in  favor  of  United  States 289,018.94 


SIOUX    CITY  AND   PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  road  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
system,  that  company  owning  all  but  a  few  shares  of  the  common 
capital  stock. 

Under  the  Pacific  railroad  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company  received  bonds  from  the  United  States  to  aid 
in  its  construction  to  the  amount  of  $1,628,320.  The  portion  of  the 
road  which  received  this  aid  extends  from  Sioux  City  to  California 
Junction,  Iowa,  thence  to  Fremont,  Nebr.,  a  distance,  under  the  original 
measurement,  of  101.77  miles,  and  the  United  States  bonds  issued  to 
the  company  are  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  this  portion  of  the 
road.    These  subsidy  bonds  all  mature  on  January  1,  1898. 

The  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  amounting  to  $1,628,000, 
which  constitute  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  also  mature 
on  January  1, 1898.  The  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  the  subsidy  bonds,  over  all  credits  allowed,  amounted  on  June  30, 
1897,  to  $2,570,746.41,  which,  with  the  principal  outstanding,  made  the 
balance  of  debt  due  the  Government  $4,199,066.41.    It  will  be  seen 
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from  statements  which  follow  that  the  amount  which  the  company  is 
annually  required  to  pay  hardly  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  annual  inter- 
est repayment  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  subsidy  bonds, 
so  that  the  debt  has  rapidly  increased.  v 

The  company  also  received  from  the  United  States  a  grant  of  land 
estimated  at  60,000  acres.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show 
that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  37,502.35  acres,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa  4,343.11 
acres;  total,  41,845.46  acres.  All  these  lands,  other  than  that  now 
used  for  railroad  purposes,  were  sold  by  the  company  prior  to  August 
1,  1875.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  via  California  Junction,  and  Fremont,  Nebr., 
are  the  land- grant  termini. 

The  report  of  the  company  shows  that  there  are  102.55  miles  of 
60-pound  American  steel  rail  and  4.87  miles  of  56-pound  iron  rail,  and 
there  are  97.50  miles  of  barbed-wire  fencing.  During  the  year  191.70 
tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $6,163.15,  and  10,275  cedar 
and  oak  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  costing  $5,202.80. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  the  railway  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $135.83,  and  to  rolling  stock  to  $249.06,  the  latter  amount 
being  expended  in  putting  air-brake  attachments  and  automatic  coup- 
lers on  freight  cars.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroad,  including 
buildings  and  equipment,  for  taxation  was  $648,544,  an  average  per 
mile  of  $6,047. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  subsidized  portion  of  this  road,  including 
shops  and  equipment,  was  made  by  the  assistant  bookkeeper  of  this 
office  in  August  last.  He  was  accompanied  on  this  inspection  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  who  extended  every  courtesy  to  facilitate 
the  examination  of  the  property.  The  roadbed  and  track  from  Cali- 
fornia Junction  to  Sioux  City  was  found  to  be  in  very  good  condition, 
a  marked  improvement  having  been  made  by  the  addition  of  18  miles 
of  new  gravel  ballast  during  the  year.  The  portion  of  the  road  from 
California  Junction  to  Fremont  is  not  kept  up  to  the  same  standard  in 
respect  to  roadbed,  track,  or  general  appearance.  The  bridges  on  the 
road  are  in  serviceable  condition. 

The  additions  and  improvements  during  the  year  were  inconsiderable, 
the  most  important  being  the  construction  of  480  feet  of  side  track  at 
Onawa,  Iowa. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897  : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$176,  759. 40 

180,  543. 92 

30,313.44 

9,  034.  00 

22,  369.  60 

$193. 319. 70 

174,  289.  22 

30, 260. 93 

8,  985. 12 

20,  031.  38 

$16,  560.  30 

$6, 254.  70 

52.51 

48.88 

2,  238.  22 

Maif                                      

Total                              

419, 020.  30 

426,  886.  35 

7,  865.  99 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

63,  569. 11 

31,  213.  34 

196,  902.  21 

33, 033.  81 

43, 188.  22 

50,  715.  98 

182,  458.  57 

42,  779.  47 

20,  380.  89 

19,  502.  64 

14,  443.  64 

9,  745.  66 

Total    

324,718.47 

319,142.24 

5,  576.  23 

94,  301.  89 

107,  744. 11 

13, 442.  22 

107.  42 

107.  42 

$3,  900.  77 
3,  022.  89 

$3,  973.  99 
2,  970.  97 

"$5i.'92" 

$73.  22 

877. 88 

1,  003.  02 

125. 14 

77.49 

74.76 

2.73 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE 

Earnings $419,020.36 

Profit  and  loss 4,  789.  63 


Total $423,809.99 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $324,  718. 47 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 97,  680.  00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 97,  699. 20 

New  construction 135. 83 

New  equipment 249.  06 

Interest  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent 11,  830. 00 


Total.. 
Deficit. 


532. 312. 56 

108. 502. 57 


General  balance  sheet. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $5,  762,  623. 24 


Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  band 

Accounts  receivable 

Half  Government  transportation  on  aided  road. 
Government  transportation  on  non-aided  road.. 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  accounts 

Cash  on  band „ 


36,  667. 99 
62, 398.  73 
86, 281.  03 
21,  255. 99 
327,  362. 99 
121,  590. 43 


Total 6,418,180.40 
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LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $1,628,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 1,  725. 00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 48,  840.  00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,  628,  320.  00 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 2,  832,  086.  29 

lute  rest  on  preferred  stock,  accrued  not  due 2,957.51 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 65,  901. 61 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 19,  719. 46 

Total 6,227,549.87 

Capital  stock : 

Common 1,899,400.00 

Preferred 169,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt . $8,  295,  94!).  87 

Deficit ». 1,877,769.47 

Note. — The  interest  on  the  subsidy  bonds  was  paid  by  the  United  States,  not 
being  due  from  the  company  until  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  This  statement  is 
made  up  by  the  company  on  the  basis  of  accruements,  and  not  actual  payments. 

The  amount  found  due  the  United  States  from  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1896,  as  ascertained  by  this  office,  is  as  follows : 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger $534.02 

Freight 553.34 

Mail 28,218.84 

$29,306.20 

Commercial : 

Passenger 164,067.49 

Excess  baggage 5,  076.  30 

Freight 152,494.03 

Express 8,489.16 

Miscellaneous 18, 568. 75 

348,  695.  73 

Total  earnings 378,001.93 

EXPENSES 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $38,  238. 93 

Maintenance  of  equipment 29,  764.  36 

Conducting  transportation 164,  916.  82 

General  expenses  and  taxes 35,  960. 74 

Total 268,  880. 85 

New  construction 1,  240.  64 

New  equipment 1, 115.  51 

Total  expenses 271,237.00 

Net  earnings _ 106,  764.  93 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 5,  338. 25 

DUE   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

One-half  Government  transportation  as  above 14,  653. 10 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings,  under  act  of  1862 5,  338.  25 

Total 19,991.35 
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From  the  following  statement,  showing  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  credits  which  have  been  annually  allowed  on 
account  of  transportation  services,  it  appears  that  the  company  is  in 
default  to  the  Government  on  this  account  in  the  sum  of  $118,374.85. 
The  company  claims,  however,  that  it  has  accounts  for  services  before 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  which 
will  more  than  offset  this  deficiency. 


Requirements . 

Credits, 
transporta- 
tion 
services 
rendered. 

Difference. 

Period. 

One-half 
transporta- 
tion serv- 
ices on 
aided  line. 

5  per  cent 

of  net 
earnings. 

Total. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

To  June  30, 1878 

$35, 016. 36 

3, 768. 93 

4, 790.  95 
9, 475.  67 

10,  043.  20 
14,  066.  54 

4,  891.  37 
9,  636.  84 
6,638.12 
7,  730.  05 
10, 140.  49 

11,  900.  67 
11,  772.  42 
11,  538.  03 
13,576.81 
14, 407.  03 

13,  541.  49 
13, 793.  77 

14,  030.  80 
14,  653. 10 

$35, 016.  36 
3, 768. 93 

11,  923.  92 

17,  380.  52 
15,  700.  66 
14,  066.  54 
10,  336. 16 
22,  439.  69 

19,  499. 11 

20,  239.  52 
22,  589.  91 

18,  984.  31 
22, 062.  73 

20,  818.  84 
21, 012.  95 
14,  407.  03 
20, 186.  78 

21,  656. 16 
20,  057.  93 

19,  991.  35 

$75, 517. 99 

8, 130. 57 

10, 335.  35 
20, 440.  67 
21,  557.  98 
30,  270.  01 

10,  627.  22 
20,  659.  77 
39,  573.  06 
18, 144.  51 

8,  069.  41 
12,  678.  62 

12,  271. 25 

11,  216.  40 

12,  429.  73 
14,  509.  64 

13,  851.  90 

13,  686.  81 

13,  568.  31 

14,  978. 57 

$40,  501.  63 
4,  361.  64 

Six  months  ended  Dec.  31, 

1878 

Calender  year— 

1879 

$7, 132. 97 
7,  904.  85 
5,  657. 46 

$1, 588. 57 

1880       

3,  060. 15 

5,  857.  32 

16,  203.  47 

291.  06 

1881 

1882  .. 

1883 

5,  444.  79 
12,  802.  85 
12,  860.  99 
12,  509.  47 
12,  449.  42 

7,  083.  64 
10,  290.  31 

9, 280.  81 

7,  436. 14 

"i,"  779.' 92' 

1884     .           

1885 

20,  073.  95 

1886.... 

2,  095.  01 
14,  520.  50 
6,  305.  69 
9,  791.  48 
9,  602.  44 
8,  583.  22 

1887  

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892     . 

102  61 

1893 

6,  642.  29 

7,  862.  39 
6,  027. 13 
5,  338.  25 

6,  334.  88 

7,  969.  35 
6, 489.  62 
5,  012.  78 

1894 

1895  

1896 

Total 

235,  415.  64 

136,  723.  76 

372, 139.  40 

382,  517. 77 

80,  073. 46 

90,451.83 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bond  and  interest  account. 
Dr. 

To  requirements  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864 $372,139.40 

Cr. 

By  transportation  services  rendered $382,517.77 

Less  judgments  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  United  States : 

Paid  in  January,  1882 $45, 987. 42 

Paid  August  23,  1886 '. 82,765.80 

128,753.22 

253,764.55 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 118,374.85 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION   PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  on  January  1,  1867,  as  the  successor 
of  the  Atchison  and  Pikes  Peak  Railroad  Company  (incorporated 
February  11, 1859).  The  main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on 
September  8,  1868. 

A  large  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  owned  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  road  is  operated  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  under  a  twenty-five-year  lease 
from  December  31, 1885,  under  the  terms  of  which  lease  the  net  earn- 
ings above  expenses  of  operation,  maintenance,  renewals,  and  taxes 
go  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  rental. 
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The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  leases,  at 
$1,000  per  mile,  the  Atchison,  Colorado  and  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison, 
Jewell  County  and  Western  railroads.  The  properties  of  these  com- 
panies passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers  on  October  13,  1893.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  foreclosure  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  have  been 
instituted. 

Under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  this  road  received  bonds  from  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  its  construction  amounting  to  $1,600,000,  which 
constitute  a  second  lien  on  the  road  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  Kans., 
a  distance  of  100  miles.  All  but  $320,000  of  these  bonds  have  matured 
and  the  company  has  made  default  in  their  payment.  •  The  excess  of 
interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on  the  subsidy  bonds  over  all  credits 
allowed  amounted,  on  June  30,  1897,  to  $2,165,998.97,  which,  with  the 
principal  outstanding,  made  the  balance  of  debt  due  the  Government 
$3,765,998.97. 

This  company  also  received  from  the  United  States  a  grant  of 
781,944.83  acres  of  land.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show 
that  to  June  30, 1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  219,531.23 
acres. 

The  report  of  the  company  gives  no  statistics  of  the  amount  of  land 
it  has  received  or  the  amount  now  on  hand.  The  receipts  from  that 
department  during  the  year  were  $676.81  and  the  expenses  $51.87. 
There  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $2,738.35.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  suspended  the  issuance  of  patents  except  for 
lands  which  were  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  before  default 
by  this  company  in  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  Government. 
The  date  of  such  default,  as  fixed  in  the  Secretary's  instructions,  was 
January  1,  1896. 

The  line  of  the  road  extends  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  Kans.,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  There  are  0.80  mile  of  double  track  and  25.61 
miles  of  sidings.  The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  American  steel  rails 
of  52  and  56  pounds  weight.  The  cross-ties  are  oak  and  average  2,900 
to  the  mile.  There  are  180  miles  of  barbed-wire  fencing,  and  bridges 
aggregating  6,927  feet  in  length.  The  ballast  consists  of  26.35  miles  of 
stone,  16.97  miles  of  cinder,  and  56.68  miles  of  earth. 

There  were  no  renewals  of  rails  during  the  year.  Oak  cross-ties, 
numbering  37,420,  were  placed  in  the  track  at  a  cost  of  $16,625.10. 
Betterments  to  railway  and  rolling  stock  were  effected  through  expense 
accounts,  but  no  improvement  account  is  kept.  The  rolling  stock  con- 
sists of  35  locomotives,  and  23  cars  in  the  passenger,  533  in  the  freight, 
and  172  in  the  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc., 
for  taxation,  is  $682,804,  and  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $60,800. 

The  property  of  this  company,  including  the  roadbed,  track,  shops, 
and  equipment,  was  inspected  during  the  summer,  under  my  direction, 
by  the  assistant  bookkeeper  of  the  office.  The  condition  of  the  prop- 
erties is  poor  and  very  far  below  the  standard  of  other  roads  in  the 
INT  97— mis- — 7 
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vicinity.    The  track  is  laid  almost  entirely  with  light  steel  rails,  and  no 
improvements  of  any  consequence  were  made  during  the  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$52,  788.  30 
395,  943.  54 

16,  353.  84 
3,  266.  36 

52,  779.  56 

$58,  734.  92 
284,  042. 19 

16,  353.  84 
3,  286.  40 

38, 173.  68 

$5,  946.  62 

$111,901.35 

J[ail                                                                                                                         

20.04 

14,  605.  88 

Total          

521,131.60 

400,591.03 

120,  540.  57 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

60,  619.  38 
36,  519.  36 
156,  058.  33 
20,  961.  98 

54,  465.  53 

42,  879.  88 

132,  529.  05 

13,  342.  04 

6,153.85 

6, 360.  52 

23,  529.  28 
7,  619.  94 

274, 159.  05 

243,  216.  50 

30,  942.  55 

246,  972.  55 

157,  374.  53 

89,  598.  02 

100 

100 

$5,  211.  32 
2,  741.  59 

$4,  005.  91 
2,  432. 16 

$1,  205.  41 
309.  43 

2,  469.  73 

1,573.75 

895.  98 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

52.60 

60.71 

...... 

8.11 



Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $521,131.60 

Interest  and  income  from  miscellaneous  investments 7,  382.  04 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 525.  24 

Pay  rolls  canceled 4.  90 

Interest  on  bank  balances 3,  295.  66 


Total $532,339.44 


EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $274, 159.  05 

Taxes 58,955.63 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds,  matured a  208,  000.  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  matured a  95,  550. 00 

Losses  on  leased  lines 295, 162.  41 

Other  expenditures 104.  81 

Profit  and  loss 1,511.36 

United  States  requirement 17, 585..  18 


Total 951,  028. 44 


Deficit 418,689.00 


a  While  this  amount  has  been  taken  up  on  the  books  of  the  company,  the  payment 
has  not  actually  been  made. 
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(leneral  balance  sheet. 
ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $3,  998,  019. 76 

Receivers  United  States  earnings,  suspense  account 70,  976.  24 

Land  contracts 2,  738.  35 

Due  from  United  States 663,  666. 87 

Receivers  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, property  account 32,57s.  7(1 

Total $4,767,979.98 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $2,  230,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 491,  975. 00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 23,  350.  00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,  600,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 2,  817,  008.  26 

Accounts  payable 2,  231,  228.  04 

Receivers  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany (United  States  earnings  withheld) 70,  976.  24 

Total 9,464,537.54 

Capital  stock 1, 000,  000.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 10,  464,  537.  54 

Deficit 5,  696,  557.  56 

The  amount  found  due  the  United  States  from  the  Central  Branch 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1896,  as  ascertained  by  this  office,  is  as 
follows : 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger $10.  69 

Freight 7.  52 

Mail... 16,353.84 

$16, 372. 05 

Commercial : 

Passenger 54,  601.  62 

Freight.... 320,810.92 

Express 3,  215. 54 

Miscellaneous,  including  rent 50,  921.  64 

429,549.72 

Total 445,921.77 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $48,  262. 38 

Maintenance  of  equipment 34,  176. 11 

Conducting  transportation 138,  482.  57 

General  expenses 15,  411.  76 

Taxes 55,948.01 

Total  operating  expenses 292,  280.  86 

Net  earnings 153,640.91 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 7,  682. 04 
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DUE   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Half  Government  transportation  as  above $8, 186. 02 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings,  act  1862 7,  682.  04 

Total  for  the  year $15,868.06 

From  the  following  statement  showing  the  requirements  each  year 
from  this  company,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  the  credits 
applied  thereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
company : 


Requirements. 

Credits. 

Difference. 

Period. 

One-half 
transpor- 
tation 
services 
on  aided 
line. 

5  per  cent 

of  net 
earnings. 

Total. 

1     Cash 
Transpor- ,     pay- 

tation       nieut  on 
services     account 
rendered,    of  5  per 
cent. 

Total. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

To  June  30, 1878. 
Six    mouths 

ended    Dec. 

31,1878... 

$31,019.43 

1, 096. 42 

2, 680. 95 
5,  671.  21 

5,  635.  00 

6,  269.  29 
6,  867.  36 
6,  872.  43 

6,  941.  65 

7,  093.  94 
7,261.92 
7,  394.  53 
7,  317. 12 
7,  581. 11 
7,  942.  29 
7,  943.  50 

7,  938.  23 

8,  066.  79 
8. 188. 16 
8, 186.  02 

$2,  612. 97 
4, 313. 94 

$33,  632. 40 

5,  410.  38 

2,  680.  95 
14,  229.  39 

13,  855.  72 

18,  078.  98 
26,170.94 

19,  798. 12 
19,  293.  48 
25,131.79 
20, 147. 19 

14,  664.  24 
14, 628.  65 
12,  569.  68 

14,  741.  62 
20, 130. 12 
15, 119.  21 

8,  066.  79 
8, 188. 16 

15,  868.  06 

$67, 498.  35 

3,  947. 19 
1,  697. 19 



$67,  498. 35 

3,  947. 19 

1,  697. 19 

34,  273. 13 
34,  064. 15 
33.  598.  58 
19,  767.  74 
9,  541.  60 
67,  056.  06 
38  099.  60 
42,  736.  98 
42,  646.  06 

42,  940.  05 

43,  291.  92 
45,  049.  33 
45,  015.  37 

44,  992. 17 
33,  854.  06 
14,  268.  42 

8, 131.  37 

$1,  463. 17 
983.  76 

$33.  865.  95 

Calendar  year— 

1879 

1880 

8, 558. 18 
8,  220. 72 

11,  809.  69 
19,  303.  58 

12,  925.  69 
12,351.83 
18,  037.  85 
12,  885.  27 

7,  269. 71 
7,311.53 
4,  988.  57 
6,  799.  33 
12, 186.  62 
7, 180.  98 

27,  346.  22 
34,  064. 15 
33,  598.  58 
19,  767.  74 

$6,926.91 

20,  043.  74 

1881 

20,  208.  43 
15,  519.  60 

1882 

1883 

6,  403.  20 
10,  256.  52 

1884 

9,541.60    

67,056.06  1 

38,  099.  60    - 

1885 

47,  762.  58 
12,  967.  81 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

42,  736.  98 
42,  646.  06 

42,  940.  05 

43,  291.  92 
45,  049.  33 
45,  015.  37 
44, 992. 17 
33,  854.  06 
14,  268.  42 

8, 131.  37 





22,  589.  79 

27,  981.  82 

28,  311.  40 

1890... 

30,  722.  24 
30,  307.  71 

1891 

1892  .. 

24,  885.  25 
29,  872.  96 

1893 

1894 

25, 787  27 

1895 

6,  080.  26 

1896... 

7,  682.  04 

7,  736.  69 

Total  .... 

157, 967.  35 

164,  438.  50 

322,  405.  85 

665,  542.  41 

6,  926.  91 

672,  469.  32 

26,  843.  34 

376, 906.  81 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bond  and  interest  account. 
Dr.   . 

To  requirements  under  acts  of  1862  and  1864 $322,  405. 85 

Cr. 

By  transportation  services  rendered  and  cash  payment $672,  469.  32 

Less  judgment  of  Court  of  Claims,  1880,  in  favor  of  company,  paid  in  cash 25, 521.  04 

: 646,948.28 

Balance  in  favor  of  company 324, 542. 43 

LAND-GRANT    COMPANIES. 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA  AND   SANTA  FE    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  December  12, 1895,  and  succeeded  to  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  whose  property  was  sold  under  foreclosure  on  December  10, 
1895.    The  new  company  assumed  control  on  January  1,  1896. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  Company  received  from  the  United  States, 
through  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  grant   of  3,000,000   acres  of  land. 
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Atchison,  Kans.,  and  State  line  Kansas  and  Colorado,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
and  south  boundary  of  Kansas,  near  CofFeyville,  are  the  land-grant  ter- 
mini. By  the  same  act  a  grant  of  800,000  acres  was  made  to  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company,  which  was 
acquired  by  this  company  by  consolidation  on  April  16, 1885. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company  2,944,788.14  acres,  and  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 
Galveston  Railroad  Company  249,446.13  acres. 

The  granted  lauds  were  not  sold  under  the  reorganization  to  the  new 
company,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  McCook,  receivers  for  the  old  company.  They  report  that  that  com- 
pany had  received  by  United  States  patent  2,934,059.68  acres,  of  which 
6,641.07  acres  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  United  States.  The  company 
has  disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  sales  2,901,783.91  acres,  leaving 
the  balance  now  owned  26,234.70  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
all  sales  to  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to  $12,108,962.47,  and  there  was 
outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales,  principal  and  interest,  $30,210.12. 
The  receipts  from  that  department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,"941.25, 
and  the  expenses  to  $10,892.30. 

The  report  of  the  company  on  the  form  prescribed  by  this  office 
includes  the  property  and  operations  of  the  following- named  compa- 
nies, of  which  practically  the  entire  issue  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  are 
owned  by  this  company  and  pledged  as  part  of  the  security  for  its  gen- 
eral-mortage bonds,  and  the  property  of  which  is  operated  as  a  part  of 
this  system,  viz:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  in 
Chicago;  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California  Railway  Company;  Missis- 
sippi River  Railroad  and  Toll  Bridge  Company;  the  Sibley  Bridge  Com- 
pany; St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company;  Chicago, 
Kansas  and  Western  Railroad  Company;  Florence,  Eldorado  and  Wal- 
nut Valley  Railroad  Company;  Kansas  City,  Emporia  and  Southern 
Railway  Company;  Kansas  City,  Topeka  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Leavenworth,  Northern  and  Southern  Railway  Company ;  Marion 
and  McPherson  Railway  Company;  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Com- 
pany; Wichita  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company;  the  Denver  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company;  the  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad 
Company;  the  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  Silver  City, 
Deming  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  It  also  includes  the  Rio  Grande 
and  El  Paso  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas,  which 
are  controlled  by  this  company  through  ownership  of  stock  and  bonds, 
but  are  operated  separately. 

During  the  year  the  Western  Division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  (now  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad)  was  sold  uuder  fore- 
closure and  purchased  on  behalf  of  this  company.  Since  the  close  of 
this  fiscal  year  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  this  com- 
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pany  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  the  exchange  of  the  Mojave 
Division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  extending  from  the  Needles  to 
Majave,  Cal.  (heretofore  leased  by  that  road  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company),  for  the  Sonora  Eailway  system  of  this  company,  extending 
from  Ben  son  ,  Ariz.,  to  Guaymas,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  company  operated  1,595.10  miles  of  main  line  and  2,968.75  miles 
of  branch  lines,  making  the  total  length  of  road  4,563.85  miles.  There 
are  16.02  miles  of  double  track  and  904.24  miles  of  sidings.  Steel  rails 
are  laid  on  4,298.24  miles  of  track,  and  there  are  2,466  miles  of  barbed- 
wire  fencing.  The  ballast  consists  of  530.67  miles  of  stone,  477.71 
miles  of  gravel,  46.53  miles  of  slag,  222.92  miles  of  cinder,  and  3,226 
miles  of  earth. 

During  the  year  36,986  tons  of  new  steel  rail  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$395,559.44,  and  1,796,439  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  cost- 
ing $704,524.61.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  which 
were  charged  to  construction  account,  amounted  to  $14,927,500.95,  of 
which  $13,853,937.37  represents  the  purchase  of  $16,000,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  Western  Division. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  rolling  stock  during  the  year, 
charged  to  equipment  account,  amounted  to  $72,038.26.  The  rolling 
stock  consists  of  827  locomotives,  and  525  cars  in  the  passenger, 
24,379  in  the  freight,  and  2,069  in  the  miscellaneous  departments, 
respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  etc.,  for  taxation  was  $29,352,117, 
and  of  equipment  $6,765,967. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EAKNINGS. 

$3,  958,  557.  28 

16,  526,  656.  06 

756, 196.  40 

753,  456.  80 

343,  274.  23 

$4, 429,  272.  04 

14,  612,  058.  42 

755,  399.  07 

753,381.00 

660,  628.  54 

$470,  714.  76 

Freight 

$1,914*  597*  64 
797. 33 
75.80 

Mail 

Miscellaneous 

317,  354.  31 

Total 

22,338,140.77 

21,  210,  739.  07 

1,127,401.70 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

4,  592,  825. 10 
2,  719,  925.  60 
8, 189,  442.  63 
1,  926,  287.  36 

4, 063, 989.  24 
2, 462,  914.  97 
8,  316,  064.  98 
1,  916,  809.  37 

528,  835.  86 
257,  010.  63 

126,  622.  35 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

9,  477. 99 

Total 

17,  428,  480.  69 

16,  759,  778.  56 

668,  702. 13 

Net  earnings 

4,  909,  660.  08 

4,  450,  960.  51 

458,  699.  57 

. 

Miles  operated 

4,  563.  85 

4,  568.  47 

4.62 

Earnings  j>er  mile 

$4,  894.  58 
3,  818.  81 

$4,  642.  85 
3,  668.  57 

$251.  73 
150.  24 

1,075.77 

974.  28 

101.  49 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

78.02 

79.01 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $22,  338, 140.  77 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 69, 150.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 49, 142.  89 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 60,  028.  34 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 75,  898.  69 

Net  income  from  separately  operated  roads  of  the 
system,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  which  are  pledged 

under  general  mortgage 952,  290.  36 

Total $23,544,651.05 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $17, 428,  480.  69 

Interest  on  general  mortgage  bonds 3,  913,  818.  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 695,  040,  03 

Losses  on  bonds  of  other  companies 13,  214.  25 

Losses  on  miscellaneous  investments 14,  472.  43 

Miscellaneous  deductions 27, 180.  05 

Total 22,092,205.45 

Surplus 1,452,445.60 

General  Balance  Sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures  and  equipment $386,  922,  359. 13 

Improvements,  auxiliary  roads 1,  035, 118. 55 

Capital  stock,  preferred,  in  trust 17,  286,  470.  00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 657,  990.  79 

Cash  on  hand 2,  498,  282.  20 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds 2,  917,  516.  04 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 355,786.26 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 443,  330.  05 

Bills  receivable 147,  276.  06 

Accounts  receivable 2, 027,  485. 57 

Due  from  agents 119, 157. 10 

Suspense  accounts 15,  555.  29 

Total.... 414,426,327.04 

LIABILITIES. 

General  mortgage  bonds $110, 420,  500.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued D . .  Ill,  634.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 1,  084,  907.  50 

Other  funded  debt 63,776,250.00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 1 16,  050. 00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid , 17,  865.  00 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 2, 110,  400.  67 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic,  net 144,  244.  68 

Accrued  taxes,  not  yet  due 628,  443. 98 

Unascertained  liabilities,  prior  to  January  1,  1896, 

estimated 446,  217. 89 

Rolling-stock  replacement  fund 480, 586.  72 

Total 179,  337, 100. 44 
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Capital  stock : 

Common $102,  000,  000 

Preferred 131,486,000 

$233,  486,  000. 00 

Total  stock  and  debt $412,823, 100.44 

Surplus 1,603,226.60 

ATLANTIC    AND   PACIFIC    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  July  27,  1866.  It  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  1876  to  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  later  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company.  In  1894,  the  property  of  the  company 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Atchison  receivers,  who  resigned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  and  on  February  1,  1896,  Charles  W.  Smith  was  appointed 
sole  receiver  for  this  company  and  operated  it  during  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

On  December  23,  1896,  a  decree  of  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  West- 
ern Division  was  entered,  and  on  May  3,  1897,  this  portion  of  the  road 
was  sold  at  auction  and  purchased  on  the  behalf  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  the  purchaser  paying  for  the  entire 
issue  of  $16,000,000  of  this  company's  first-mortgage  bonds  $8,400,000 
of  its  general-mortgage  bonds,  92,000  shares  of  its  preferred  stock  (par 
value,  $100),  $530,000  in  cash,  and  assuming  the  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  receiver  of  this  company.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  the  purchasers,  as  the  successor  of  this  company, 
on  June  16,  1897,  when  a  certificate  of  its  organization  was  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  new  company  formally 
assumed  possession  of  the  property  on  July  1,  1897, 

The  Central  Division  of  this  company's  road  was  operated  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  account  of  this  company,  and  its  operations  are  included  in 
this  company's  report.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  bill  has  been 
filed  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage  on  this  division,  and  nego- 
tiations have  been  concluded  for  its  purchase  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad  Company. 

The  line  of  the  road  from  the  Needles  to  Mojave,  Cal.  (242.37  miles), 
was  operated  during  the  year  under  perpetual  lease  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,800 
per  mile.  An  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  Atchison  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies  for  the  permanent  exchange  of  the  lines  of 
the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  and  the  Sonora  Railway,  owned  by 
the  Atchison,  for  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
of  California  (heretofore  leased  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company).  Pending  the  formal  transfer  of  the  properties,  the  Mexican 
roads  will,  from  July  1,  1897,  be  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  the  road  from  the  Needles  to  Mojave  will  be  operated  as 
the  Mojave  Division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July,  27,  1866,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  received  from  the  United  States  a  grant  of 
42,000,000  acres  of  land.     Springfield,  Mo.,  via  Canadian  River,  A  I'm 
querque,  and  Agua  Fria  and  Colorado  rivers,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  portion  of  this  grant  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  estimated  at 
1,139,200  acres,  is  now  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  I  Jail 
road  Company.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  by 
act  of  July  0,  1886,  10,795,480  acres  in  California  and  New  Mexico  were 
forfeited,  and  that  4,790,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  have  been 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 

There  had  been  patented  to  the  company  to  June  30,  1897,  373,099.38 
acres  in  Arizona  and  335,624.09  acres  in  New  Mexico,  making  a  total 
of  708,723.47  acres. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  received  by  United  States  patent 
708,523.47  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  disposed  of,  the  total 
receipts  to  date  being  $3,940,483.44.  The  receipts  from  that  source 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $92.03,  and  the  expenses  exceeded  this 
amount  by  $13,370.09. 

This  road  is  operated  in  two  divisions,  known  as  the  Western  and 
Central.  The  former  includes  the  line  from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to 
Mojave,  Cal.,  and  the  latter  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  to  Sapulpa,  Ind.  T.  The 
number  of  miles  owned  is  688.45,  and  leased  255.06;  there  are  93. 96 
miles  of  sidings,  making  the  total  length  of  road  operated  1,037.47 
miles.  Practically  all  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  from  50  to  C)G  pounds  in 
weight. 

During  the  year  7,093^  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$196,224.62,  and  463,055  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  costing 
$178,142.87.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway  amounted  to 
$148,276.15,  and  to  rolling  stock  to  $34,437.21. 

The  equipment  consists  of  101  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  air  brakes;  33  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  all  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  coivplers  and  platforms;  1,874  cars  in 
the  freight  service,  of  which  1,384  are  equipped  with  air  brakes,  and  8 
cars  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  service,  all  fitted  with  air  brakes. 

The  express  business  is  transacted  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company's  sleeping  and  tourist  cars  are  run  on  a  mileage 
basis.  The  telegraph  business  is  conducted  under  contract  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$769,  901. 18 

2,671,183.43 

144, 748.  37 

105,  003.  89 

59,  631.  74 

$865,  082.  52 

2,591,774.27 

145, 157.  84 

156, 075.  88 

64,  581.  95 

$95,181.34 

Freight...                    

79,  409. 16 

Mail   ..                                      

409. 47 

51,071.99 

4,  900.  21 

Total  .                              

3,  750,  468.  61 

3,  822,  622.  46 

72, 153.  85 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

910,  733.  75 

439,  039.  44 

1,  454,  703.  35 

283, 106.  89 

973,  491.  35 

527, 137.  48 

1,  662,  938.  96 

212,  011.  96 

62,  757.  60 

88,  098.  04 

208,  235.  61 

71,  094.  93 

Total 

3,  087,  583.  43 

3, 375,  579.  75 

287,  996.  32 

662,  885. 18 

447, 042.  71 

215,  842.  47 

943.  51 

943.  51 

$3,  975.  01 
3,  272.  44 

$4,  051.  49 
3,  577.  68 

$76. 48 

305.  24 

702.  57 

473.  81 

$228.  76 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

82.32 

88.30 

5.98 

Revenue  and  expenses  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $3,750,468.61 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 92.  03 


Total „ $3,750,560.64 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $3,  087,  583. 43 

Rental  of  tracks,  equipment,  etc 12, 546. 08 

Interest 58,989.18 

Rental  leased  line,  Mojave  division 203, 836. 11 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 13,  462. 12 


Total 3,376,416.92 

Surplus 

General  balance  sheet. 


374, 143.  72 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $119,  603,  678. 07 


Cost  of  equipment 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 

Cash  on  hand 

Bonds 

Miscellaneous  investments 

Accounts  receivable 


2,  931, 399. 25 
75,  306. 06 
207, 135. 00 
364,  785. 66 
77, 250. 00 
105,  000.  00 
266,  342.  06 
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Due  from  other  companies  account  traffic.  - $157,  230.  '.H 

Due  from  United  States 69, 134.  53 

Suspense  accounts 92, 176.  »>2 

Total $123,  949,  438. 19 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $18,  794,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 1,  880, 650. 00 

Other  funded  debt 20, 119,  629. 00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 1,  034,  610.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 200, 146.  (i6 

Loans  and  hills  payable 13, 153,  841.  78 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 432,  305.  03 

Called  bonds 100,  000.  00 

Accrued  rentals  and  expenses  not  yet  due 121,  771. 91 

Accrued  taxes  not  yet  due 46, 187.  92 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt 4,  598,  609. 10 

Total 60,  481,  751.  40 

Capital  stock : 

Common $78,  360,  300 

Preferred 1,  400,  000 

79,  760, 300.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 140,  242, 051. 40 

Deficit 16,292,613.21 

CHICAGO   AND  NORTH-WESTERN   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  June  7,  1859,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company,  and  its  entire 
main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on  September  1,  1859. 

By  consolidations,  formed  at  various  times  between  1864  and  1883, 
the  lines  of  the  following  companies  were  acquired:  Dixon,  Roekford 
and  Kenosha  Eailway ;  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  Peninsular 
Railroad,  Beloit  and  Madison  Railroad,  Baraboo  Air  Line  Railroad, 
La  Crosse,  Trempeleau  and  Prescott  Railroad;  Menominee  River  Rail- 
road, Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  Railway,  Elgin  and  State  Line 
Railway,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  North  Western  Railway. 

The  company  has  also  acquired  by  purchase  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  following  companies:  Galesville  and  Mississippi  River 
Railroad ;  Rock  River  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Railroad ; 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad;  Maple  River  Railroad; 
Stanwood  and  Tipton  Railway;  Iowa  Midland  Railway;  Ottuinwa, 
Cedar  Falls  and  St.  Paul  Railway;  Iowa  South  Western  Railway;  Des 
Moines  and  Minneapolis  Railroad ;  Maple  Aralley  Railway,  Janesville  and 
Evansville  Railway;  Sioux  Valley  Railway;  Iowa  Railway  Coal  and 
Manufacturing  Company;  Linn  County  Railway;  Sycamore  and  Cort- 
land Railroad,  Northern  Illinois  Railway,  Lake  Geneva  and  State  Line 
Railway;  Iron  River  Railway;  Iron  Range  Railway;  Toledo  and  North 
Western  Railway;  Junction  Railway;  Paint  River  Railway,  and  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway. 
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The  following-named  companies  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  by  ownership  of  capital  stock,  and 
their  operations  and  accounts  are  included  in  the  report  of  this  com- 
pany: Dakota  Central  Railway;  Princeton  and  Western  Railway; 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad,  and  Wisconsin  Northern  Railway. 
The  company  also  operates,  under  lease,  the  St.  Paul  Eastern  Grand 
Trunk  Railway. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  also  owns  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  and  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway 
companies,  but  the  operations  of  those  companies  are  reported  sepa- 
rately to  this  office. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  granted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
roads  forming  part  of  the  system  was  7,642,821.19.  Winona,  Minn., 
and  Big  Sioux  River,  near  Watertown  Station,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to 
transfer  grounds  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  Lyons,  Iowa,  to  Clinton, 
Iowa,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that,  of  the  foregoing 
grants,  land  had  been  patented  to  June  30, 1897,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River 1.  055,  513.  78 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha   2, 170,  946.  95 

St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 1, 123,  578. 55 

Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul 407,910.21 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 41,845.46 

Winona  and  St.  Peter 1,  678,  618. 06 

Chicago  and  North  Western 1,  064,  406. 35 

Total 7,542,819.36 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  also  show  that  125,000  acres 
of  railroad  indemnity  lands  located  in  Wisconsin,  belonging  to  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Company,  had 
been  restored  and  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner, 
affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  26,017.33  acres  located  in 
Iowa,  belonging  to  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company, 
were  also  restored  to  the  public  domain  on  September  12,  1887,  and 
21,979.  85  acres  in  Iowa  on  February  27,  1890. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  received  lands  by  Congressional 
grant,  through  Wisconsin,  by  patent  from  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  and  by  decree  of  court,  amounting  to  3,091, 6G9.15  acres,  of 
which  2,422,790.97  acres  have  been  disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time 
contracts  and  through  decrees  of  court,  leaving  still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany 668,872.18  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date 
amounted  to  $8,715,350.90,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of 
time  sales  $849,311.60.  The  receipts  from  the  land  department  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $386,565.48,  and  the  expenditures  to  $114,076.26. 

The  mileage  of  the  system  on  June  30, 1897,  was  as  follows :  Chartered 
and  consolidated  lines,  3,782.29  miles;  proprietary  lines,  1,188.47,  and 
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leased  lines,  00.02  miles,  making  a  total  of  5,030.78  miles.  There  are 
also  442.82  miles  of  double  track  and  1,668.97  miles  of  sidings.  The 
road  is  practically  all  laid  with  steel,  and  3,836  miles  of  Line  are  fenced. 
The  ballast  consists  of  gravel,  3,043  miles;  stone  and  slag,  229  miles; 
cinder,  117  miles,  and  earth  and  sand,  1,640  miles. 

During  the  year  16,948  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$442,931.49,  and  1,705,748  new  cross-ties  were  placed  under  the  track, 
costing  $566,065.61.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  charged 
to  construction  account,  amounted  to  $2,189,369.54,  of  which  $498,822.26 
were  expended  in  constructing  65  miles  of  new  line. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  1,010  locomotives  and  853  cars  in  the 
passenger,  34,983  in  the  freight,  and  75  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous 
departments,  respectively. 

The  railway,  including  buildings,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  is  assessed  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  at  $15,441,853. 
In  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  no  assessment  is  made,  the 
tax  being  levied  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings. 

The  accounts  of  the  company  show  a  decrease  in  both  passenger  and 
freight  earnings  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The 
directors  attribute  the  shrinkage  in  passenger  business  for  the  most 
part  to  the  dullness  of  business  caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  financial 
and  political  affairs  during  the  year.  The  freight  earnings  were  disas- 
trously affected  by  the  great  decline  in  tonnage  in  the  transportation 
of  iron  and  other  ores. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for 
the  year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$6, 941,  627. 07 

22,310,607.38 

877,  684.  98 

567,  767.  96 

331,  898.  86 

$7,  505, 829.  24 

24,  748,  688.  82 

869.  836.  87 

567,  350.  96 

305,  915.  35 

$564,  202. 17 

2,  438,  081.  44 

Mail'. 

$7,848.11 

417.  00 

25,  983.  61 

Total 

31,  029,  586.  35 

33,  997,  621.  24 

2,  968,  034.  89 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

4,  089,  202. 14 

2,  891.  306.  45 

11,  049,  519.  83 

1,  787,  769.  47 

4,  314,  598.  25 
4, 197,  760.  46 
11,  770,  441.  78 
1,  734,  522.  69 

225,396.11 
1,  306,  454.  01 

720,921.95 

53,  246.  78 

Total . 

19,817,797.89 

22,  017,  323. 18 

2, 199,  525.  29 

11,  211,  788. 46 

11,  980,  298.  06 

768,  509.  60 

Miles  operated 

5,  030.  78 

5,  030.  78 

Earnings  per  mile 

$6, 167.  94 
3,  939.  31 

$6,  757.  92 
4,  376.  52 

$589.  98 

Expenses  per  mile 

437.  21 

2,  228.  63 

2,  381.  40 

152. 77 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

63.86 

64.76 
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Bevenne  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $31,029,586.35 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 902,  359.  00 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 61,  950.  35 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 386,  565. 48 

Total $32,380,461.18 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $19, 817, 797.  89 

Interest  on  funded  debt 7,  036,  685. 34 

Rentals 15,138.18 

Sinking  fund  requirements  and  guaranteed  interest. .  239,  354. 32 

New  construction 2, 189,  369. 54 

Dividends,  Nos.  90,  91,  92,  93,  common,  and  45,  46,  pre- 
ferred, 1897 3,518,650.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 114,  076. 26 

Total 32,  931,  071. 53 

Deficit 550,610,35 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment . . $175, 211, 189. 80 

Cost  of  property  other  than  road 65,  000.  00 

Land-grant  investments 41,  760.  00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,  930,  725. 75 

Cash  on  hand 2,582,940.04 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company. . .  10,  919,  402. 61 
Other  stocks  and  bonds,  including  bonds  held  by 
trustee  as  collateral  for  bonds  of  C.  &  N,  W.  Ry. 

Co.  issue 25,313,534.00 

Sinking  fund  with  trustees — payments  and  accre- 
tions thereto 8, 006,  405  37 

Bills  receivable *  146,275.28 

Accounts  receivable 2,622,690.63 

Total 226,839,923.48 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $131,947,500.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 329,  437. 02 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 1, 594,  000. 11 

Purchase  account,  bonds  on  hand,  etc 8, 407,  000.  00 

Dividends  unpaid 8,428.25 

Dividends  declared  payable  in  July,  1897 1,  368,  383. 75 

Accounts  payable 31,  020.  00 

Payrolls  and  vouchers 1,942,736.88 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 238, 196.  71 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  leases 6,  000  00 

Sinking  funds,  installments  paid 6, 669,  738.  70 

Sinking  funds,  accretions  thereto 1,  336,  666.  67 

Total 153, 879, 108. 09 
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Capital  stock : 

Common $44,  044,  365.  97 

Preferred 22,  367,  454.  56 

$66,411,820.53 

Total  stock  and  debt $220,  290,  928.  62 

Surplus 6, 548, 994. 86 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON    AND   QUINCY   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  charter  act  passed  February  14, 
1855,  and  its  entire  main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on  January 
1, 1880.  The  former  name  of  the  coinpanjr  was  Aurora  Branch  Eailroad 
Company,  afterwards  changed  to  Chicago  and  Aurora  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  following  companies  have  been  acquired  at  various  times 
by  consolidations,  viz:  Central  Military  Tract  Eailroad;  Peoria  and 
Oquawka  Eailroad  (afterwards  Peoria  and  Burlington  Eailroad) ;  North- 
ern Cross  Eailroad  (afterwards  Quincy  and  Chicago  Eailroad) ;  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad ;  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eailroad ; 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad  in  Nebraska,  and  Eepublican 
Valley  Eailroad. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15, 1856,  there  were  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
road  between  Burlington  and  the  Missouri  Eiver  at  East  Plattsmouth, 
Iowa,  948,643.66  acres  of  land,  and  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  to  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad  in  Nebraska,  to  aid  in  con- 
struction from  Plattsmouth  to  Kearney  Junction,  Nebraska,  2,441,600 
acres;  total,  3,390,243.66  acres  of  land  granted. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad 
Company  in  Iowa  389,089.71  acres,  and  in  Nebraska  2,374,090.77  acres ; 
a  total  of  2,764,080.48  acres  patented. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  received  by  United  States  patent 
2,373,870.77  acres  of  land,  and  by  patent  from  the  State  of  Nebraska 
50,000  acres,  making  a  total  of  2,423,870.77  acres.  There  have  been  dis- 
posed of  for  cash  and  on  time  sales  (including  lands  reclaimed  by  the 
United  States)  2,374,501.91  acres,  leaving  49,368.86  acres  still  owned  by 
the  company.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30,  1897, 
amounted  to  $11,201,463.79,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of 
time  sales,  principal  and  interest,  $305,674.06.  The  receipts  from  the 
land  department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $75,035.59,  and  the 
expenses  to  $29,136.84.  The  remaining  lands  are  held  at  an  average 
price  of  $4  per  acre. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  5,654.33  miles  of  track,  leases  46.36 
miles,  and  has  trackage  rights  over  159.01  miles,  making  the  total 
length  operated  5,859.70  miles.  There  are  294.80  miles  of  second  track, 
23.55  miles  of' third  track,  and  1,182.84  miles  of  sidings. 
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New  steel  rails  were  laid  during  the  year  as  follows :  2,393.55  tons  of 
65  pounds  per  yard,  7,819.27  tons  of  75  pounds  weight,  and  9.07  tons  of 
85  pounds,  making  a  total  of  10,221.89  tons,  which  cost  from  $23.50  to 
$25  per  ton.  There  were  placed  under  the  track  612,001  cedar  and  pine, 
and  920,114  oak  cross- ties,  costing  from  32  to  50  cents  each.  The  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  during  the  year  charged  to 
construction  account  amounted  to  $81,276.68,  and  the  betterments 
to  rolling  stock,  which  were  charged  to  equipment  account,  amounted 
to  $706,432.97. 

The  rolling  stock  equipment  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted  of  891  loco- 
motives, and  762  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  32,330  in  the  freight 
service,  and  30  road  and  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
year,  and  its  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Earnings: 

$5,  286,  497.  83 
18, 224,  387.  07 

1,  357,  383.  79 
742,  799.  96 

1,  022,  672.  27 

$5,  696,  724.  04 

- 

$410,  226. 21 

Freight       

16,  788, 198.  52 

$1, 436, 188.  55 
4,  878.  00 
3,  333.  30 

Mail     

1,  352,  505.  79 

739,  466.  66 

1,  041,  557.  73 

18,  885.  46 

Total 

Operating  expenses,  including  taxes 

26,  633,  740.  92 
16,  811,  486. 19 

25,  618,  452.  74 
17,  300,  583.  98 

1,  015,  288. 18 

*  489,097.79 

9,  822,  254. 73 

8,317,868.76     1,504,385.97 

5,  859.  70 

5,  780.  48 

79.  22 

$4,  545.  24 
2,  869.  00 

$4,431.89 
2,  992.  93 

$113.  35 

$123.  93 

1,  676.  24 

1, 438. 96 

237.  28 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

63.12 

67.53 

4.41 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings , $26,633,740.92 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 866,  377. 44 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 1,455, 106.46 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 75,  035.  59 

Total $29,030,260.41 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $1 6, 811,  486. 19 

Interest  on  funded  debt 6,  735, 916.  30 

Dividends,  4  per  cent 3,280,112.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 29, 136.  84 

Other  deductions  from  income 591,  956. 89 

Rents  paid 211,635.02 

Total 27,660,243.24 

Surplus 1,370,017.17 
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General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $205,  740,  341. 05 

Cost  of  real  estate  other  than  road 171, 159. 75 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,  663,  28(3.  90 

Cash  on  hand  and  current  assets 5,  935,  358.  01 

Stocks  and  bonds 38,  004,  620.  64 

Miscellaneous  investments 3,  304,  421.  32 

Sinking-  fund  in  hands  of  trustees. 10,  442,  353. 55 

Total $265, 261,  541. 22 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $129,  034,  900.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due  (credit) 6,  413.  70 

Current  liabilities 3,  630,  573.  90 

Sinking  funds 16,618,811.43 

Renewal  fund 9,  000,  000.  00 

Current  accounts  balance 320,  419. 10 

Income  account 10,737,319.90 

Total 169,  335,  610.  63 

Capital  stock 82,  004,  200.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 251,  339,  810.  63 

Surplus 13,921,730.59 

CHICAGO,   MILWAUKEE   AND   ST.    PAUL   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  a  suit  has  been  instituted  by  the  United 
States  against  this  company  to  recover  a  penalty  for  failure  to  report  to 
this  office,  as  required  by  the  act  of  June  19,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  169). 
The  circuit  court  of  appeals,  at  the  October  term,  1896,  handed  down  a 
decision  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  which  was  adverse 
to  the  United  States.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Pending  a  final  decision  the  company  declines  to  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  operations  on  the  form  prescribed  by  this  office. 

The  company  was  originally  organized  May  5,  1863,  as  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  and  on  February  14, 1874,  its  name 
was  changed,  under  legislative  authority,  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  The  company  has  acquired  by  purchase 
at  various  times,  among  others,  the  following  railroad  companies,  viz: 
McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railroad;  Minnesota  Central  Railroad; 
Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad,  and  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1857,  May  12,  1864,  and 
July  4,  1866,  lands  were  granted  by  the  United  States  through  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  following 
roads  forming  a  part  of  the  present  system: 

Acres. 

McGregor  and  Missouri  River 1,  536,  000.  00 

Minnesota  Central 013.  403.00 

Hastings  and  Dakota , 550,  000.  00 

Southern  Minnesota 794,  619.  45 

Total 3,  524,  022.  45 

INT  97 — MIS 8 
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The  records  of  the  General  Laud  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the — 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paull  «,„„  00fi  „q 
McGregor  and  Missouri  River        f" 

Minnesota  Central 179,  734. 29 

Hastings  and  Dakota 364,  628. 01 

Southern  Minnesota - 546,  284.  69 

Total - 1,  415, 653. 28 

St.  Paul  via  Mendota  or  St.  Paul  Junction,  Faribault,  Austin,  and 
Lyle,  Minn. ;  Minneapolis  via  same  route  and  Lyle,  Minn. ;  Calmar,  Iowa, 
and  Sheldon,  Iowa,  Junction  with  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Division;  Hastings,  Minn.,  and  Ortouville,  at 
western  boundary  of  the  State;  Mississippi  Biver  (La  Crescent)  oppo- 
site La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Houston,  Minn.,  and  Houston,  Minn.,  and  Air- 
lie,  on  western  boundary  of  Minnesota,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  company's  report  to  its  stockholders  for  the  year  ending  J  une 
30,  1897,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  this  office,  gives  no  infor- 
mation concerning  its  lands.  The  following  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  above  report. 

The  company  owns  solely  7,747.55  miles,  owns  jointly  with  other  com- 
panies 57.21  miles,  and  uses  under  contract  62.12  miles,  making  the 
total  operated  7,866.88  miles,  including  sidiugs,  second  and  third  tracks. 
New  steel  rails  to  the  amount  of  23,625  tons  were  laid  during  the  year, 
and  1,880,372  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track.  The  expenditures, 
representing  additions  and  improvements  to  the  property,  not  includ- 
ing equipment,  during  the  year  amounted  to  $477,246.89. 

There  was  also  expended  for  new  and  additional  rolling  stock,  for  air 
brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  and  for  other  improvements  to  the  roll- 
ing stock,  the  sum  of  $303,230.69. 

The  equipment  in  service  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted  of  823  locomo- 
tives, 769  cars  in  passenger  service,  26,942  in  the  freight,  and  560  in  the 
road  and  miscellaneous  service.  The  company  also  owns  the  following 
narrow  gauge  equipment:  Seven  locomotives,  16  passenger  cars,  312 
freight  cars,  and  5  caboose  cars. 

The  operations  for  the  year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June 
30,  1897,  are  shown  by  the  following  statements: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$5,  717,  495.  98 

22, 104,  802.  66 

2,  664,  469.  35 

$6, 147,  678. 88 
23,  887,  930.  06 
2, 646,  219.  94 

$430, 182. 90 
1,  783, 127.  40 

$18, 249.  41 

Total 

30, 486,  767.  99 
-; 

32,  681,  828.  88 

2, 195,  060.  89 

. ., __ 
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Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EXPENSES. 
Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

$4,  334,  954. 78 

2,  464,  838.  52 
8,  475,  313.  40 

3,  302,  432.  38 

$4,  374,  723. 66 

2,  942,  294.  65 
9, 102,  785. 46 

3,  257,  004. 27 

$39, 768.  88 
477,  456. 13 
627,  472.  06 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

$45, 428. 11 

Total    

18,  577,  539.  08 

19,  676,  808.  04 

1,  099,  268.  96 

11, 909,  228.  91 

13,  005,  020.  84 

1, 095, 791. 93 



6, 152.  55 

.  6, 153.  27 

.72 

$4,  955. 14 
3,  019.  48 

$5,311.29 
3, 197.  79 

$356. 15 

178.  31 

1,  935.  66 

2, 113.  50 

177.  84 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

60.93 

60.20 

.73 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $30,486,767.99 

Income  from  other  sources 162,  822.  76 


Total $30,  649,  590.  75 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  including  taxes $18,  577,  539. 08 

Interest  accrued  on  funded  debt 7.  488,  746.  85 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock,  3^  per  cent,  paid  Octo- 
ber 21, 1896  941,356.50 

Dividend  on  common  stock,  2  per  cent,  paid  Octo- 
ber 21, 1896 920,545.22 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock,  3|  per  cent,  paid  April 
19,1897 955,006.50 

Dividend  on  commou  stock,  2  per  cent,  paid  April 
.19, 1897 920, 545. 22 


Total 29, 803,  739.  37 


Surplus . 


General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $212, 594,  714. 15 

Bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  of  other  companies 881, 156. 12 

Sinking  funds  with  trustees 591,  403.  97 

Renewal  funds  with  trustees 565,  420.  90 

Insurance  department 10,  000.  00 

Fuel  and  material  on  hand 1,  911,  287.  76 

Investment  account,  bonds  in  sinking  funds 475,  660.  00 

Bonds  of  company  held  in  its  treasury 5,  433,  000.  00 

Stock  of  company  held  in  its  treasury 4,  700.  00 

Due  from  agents  and  conductors 274, 922.  96 

Due  from  sundry  companies 275,  601.  49 

Miscellaneous  balances 682,  591.  22 

Due  from  United  States 305,  794. 83 

Cash  on  deposit  and  on  hand 4,  973,  468. 48 


845, 851. 38 


Total 228,979,721.88 
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LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $137,762,000.00 

Sinking  funds 589,794.89 

Sinking  fund,  income  convertible  bonds 970.  00 

Renewal  funds 1,  034, 107.  73 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,  524,  820.  61 

Due  sundry  companies 163,  205.  45 

Miscellaneous  balances 760,  547.  60 

Dividends  unclaimed 42,228.58 

Interest  coupons  not  presented 38,  979.  50 

Interest   accrued,  not   yet  due,  including  interest 

due  July  1 3,471,847.67 

Total 145,  388,  502.  03 

Capital  stock : 

Common 46,  026,  600. 00 

Preferred 29,  054,  900.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt $220,  470,  002.  03 

Surplus 8,509,719.85 

CHICAGO,    ROCK  ISLAND,    AND   PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  has  failed  to  submit  a  report  of  its  operations  in  the 
form  required  by  this  Bureau  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

In  1894  a  suit  was  instituted  to  recover  a  penalty  for  failure  to  report 
to  this  office  as  required  by  law,  and  this  suit  is  still  pending,  awaiting 
the  result  of  a  similar  suit  against  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May,  15,  1856,  there  were  granted  by 
the  United  States,  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Railroad  Company,  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  1,261,181.60  acres  of  land.  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  the  transfer  grounds  Union  Pacific  Railway  are  the  land-grant 
termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June 
30,  1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  by  the  Government 
608,781.68  acres  of  land. 

The  company  has  furnished  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
its  directors  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1897,  from 
which  the  information  and  statements  given  herewith  were  obtained. 

The  sales  of  land  during  the  company's  fiscal  year,  to  which  title  is 
perfect,  amounted  to  160  acres,  for  a  consideration  of  $1,980,  and  lots 
were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $1,210.  Quitclaims  were  made  for  749.66 
acres,  for  which  $66.25  were  received,  and  rent  and  interest  were  col- 
lected amounting  to  $2,206.74.  The  bills  receivable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  aggregated  $29,577.05.  The  lands  unsold,  to  which  title  is  undis- 
puted, (not  including  town  lots)  were  1,083.81  acres.  Taxes  paid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $522.27. 

The  company  owns  2,880.70  miles,  leases  352.66  miles,  and  has  track- 
age rights  over  338.05  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  over  which  trains 
are  operated  3,571.41  miles.     During  the  year  additional  second  track 
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and  10.61  miles  of  siding-  were  constructed.  Bridges  aggregating  :\S>r) 
miles  were  replaced  by  permanent  structures  or  filled  with  earth  ;  grain 
elevators  were  built  at  Whiting  and  Holton,  Kans.,and  the  roundhouse 
and  machine  shops  at  Valley  Junction,  Iowa.  Work  in  continuing  the 
elevation  of  the  tracks  in  Chicago,  in  compliance  with  a  city  ordinance, 
cost  this  company  $^54,000.49.  The  old  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Eock  Island,  111.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  replaced 
by  a  double-track  structure,  entirely  of  steel  and  iron,  1,850  feet  long. 

The  equipment  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  8  locomotives  and 
369  box,  freight  and  coal  cars  to  take  the  place  of  old  and  worn-out 
rolling  stock.  The  equipment  now  consists  of  564  locomotives,  456  cars 
in  the  passenger,  16,388  in  the  freight,  and  1,448  in  the  road-repair 
service. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  financial  condition  on  March  31,  1897 : 


Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

March  31,  1897. 

March  31, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Earnings : 

$4,  072, 126.  64 

11,229,175.33 

562,  512.  28 

409,  200.  00 

873,  638.  46 

$4,  445,  952.  85 

11, 159, 100.  26 

540,  259.  86 

409,  200.  00 

805, 140.  35 

$373,  826.  21 

$70,  075.  07 
22,  252.  42 

Mail                                 

68, 498. 11 

Total 

17, 146,  652.  71 
11,  612,  827.  25 

17,  359,  653.  32 
11,  866,  594.  05 

213,000.61 

253,  766.  80 

5,  533,  825.  46 

5,  493,  059.  27 

40,766.19 

3,  571.  41 

3,  571.  41 

$4,  801.  08 
3,  251.  61 

$4,  860.  72 
3,  322.  66 

$59.  64 
71.05 

:::::::::::::: 

1, 549.  47 

1,  538.  06 

$11.41 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

67.73 

68.36 

.63 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $17, 146, 652. 71 

Receipts  from  land  department 11,  916.  12 

Discount  on  bonds  purchased 326.  25 


Total $17,158,895. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $10,  743, 148.  23 


Taxes 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 

Rentals  of  leased  lines 

Tolls  and  rental,  Missouri  River  bridges. 
Dividend  paid,  2  per  cent 


869,  679.  02 

3,  321,  525.  00 

681, 729. 91 

99, 216. 65 

923, 116. 00 


Total 16,638,414.81 


Surplus . 


520,  480. 27 
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General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment,  including  all  branch 

roads  owned  by  company $103,  890,  757. 36 

Cost  of  track  elevation  in  Chicago 601,  857. 42 

Cost  of  railroad  bridge  at  Rock  Island 964, 128.  96 

Stock  and  bonds  of  connecting  roads 6,  205, 121.  80 

Loans  and  other  investments 558,  263.  02 

Advances  made  to  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Texas 
Railway  Company,  as  per  agreement  dated  Janu- 
ary 2, 1893 1,956,961.43 

Company's  capital  stock  on  hand 12, 100.  00 

Company's  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  on  hand 400,  000.  00 

Sinking  fund  account,  first  mortgage  extension  and 

collateral  5  per  cent  bonds  purchased 318,  000. 00 

Fuel,  material,  etc.,  on  hand 1,  050,  053. 43 

Accounts  receivable 778,  258.  81 

Cash  and  cash  assets 3,485,600.62 

Total . $120,221,102.85 

LIABILITIES. 

Six  per  cent  mortgage  coupon  bonds $4,  605,  000. 00 

Six  per  cent  mortgage  registered  bonds 7,  895,  000.  00 

Five  per  cent  extension  coupon  bonds 35,  387,  000.  00 

Five  per  cent  extension  registered  bonds 5,  325,  000. 00 

Five  per  cent  debenture  coupon  bonds 4,  375,  000.  00 

Five  per  cent  debenture  registered  bonds 125,  000.  00 

Chicago  and  Southwestern  Railway  bonds,  guaran- 
teed    5,000,000.00 

Addition  and  improvement  account 8, 213,  000.  00 

Accounts  payable 536,  991. 47 

Total 71,461,991.47 

Capital  stock  issued 46, 155, 800. 00 

Fractional  scrip  outstanding,  convertible  into  stock .  200.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 117,617,991.47 

Surplus 2,603,111.38 

CHICAGO,  ST.   PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND   OMAHA   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  formed  on  May  25,  1880,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the  North  Wisconsin  rail- 
way companies.  The  company  is  now  controlled  by  the  Chicago  and 
North-Western  Eailway  Company,  which  owns  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock. 

The  company  received  through  grants  of  land  to  companies  now 
belonging  to  it  2,173,706.43  acres.  Hudson  and  Superior,  Wis.,  and 
branch,  Superior  and  Bayfield,  Wis.,  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The 
records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  land  had  been  patented 
to  June  30,  1897,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior 1,  357, 240. 24 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 813,  706. 71 

Total 2,170,946,95 
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The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  125,000  acres  of 
railroad  indemnity  lands  belonging  to  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  Railway  Company,  located  in  Wisconsin,  have  been  restored 
to  the  public  domain. 

The  company  reports  that  there  has  been  acquired  by  patent  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Wisconsin  2,183,867.77  acres,  of  which  there 
had  been  disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  1,774,060.53  acres, 
leaving  the  number  of  acres  still  owned  by  the  company  409,807.24. 
The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $8,000,856.43, 
and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  contracts  $91,011.82. 
The  cash  receipts  from  the  land  department  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $45,635.06,  and  the  expenses  to  $27,936.89,  the  average  price  per 
acre  obtained  during  the  year  being  $3,  and  the  average  price  now 
asked  $2.50. 

The  company  owns  1,422.67  miles  of  road,  and  leases  69.59  miles,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,492.23  miles  operated.  There  are  23.79  miles  of  double 
track  and  418.32  miles  of  sidings,  of  which  6.13  miles  were  built  during 
the  past  year.  Steel  rails  are  laid  on  1,376.50  miles  of  track  and  iron 
on  115.73  miles.  The  ballast  consists  of:  Stone,  53  miles ;  gravel,  964.74  • 
cinder,  105.60,  and  earth  506.15  miles.  There  are  2,052  miles  of  barbed 
wire  and  283  miles  of  other  fencing. 

During  the  year  there  were  laid  7,404  tons  of  new  steel  rails,  costing 
$225,394.81,  and  415,177  new  cross-ties  were  placed  under  the  track,  at  a 
cost  of  $145,987.47. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  roadway,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$376,238.13,  charged  to  construction  account.  At  Mankato,  Minn.,  the 
line  of  the  road  was  changed  by  the  construction  of  a  new  line  through 
the  city  4J  miles  long.  A  passenger  station  was  erected  here  and 
other  improvements  made.  A  large  brown-stone  passenger  depot  build- 
ing was  also  built  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

During  the  year  10  refrigerator  cars  and  2  combination  cars  were 
constructed  at  the  company's  shops  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  costing  $13,892.50. 
The  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  268  locomo- 
tives and  204  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  8,902  in  the  freight  service, 
and  61  road  and  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  following  statements  show  the  results  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions for  the  year,  and  its  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


EARNINGS 

Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Tear  ended - 


June  30, 1897.      June  30. 


$1,  626,  967.  94 

5,  995,  913. 15 

214,  214.  35 

158,  006.  76 

104,  698.  31 


8,  099,  800.  51 


$1,  757, 177. 32 

5,  888,  093.  95 

212,  673.  93 

157,  766.  76 

101,  521. 10 


8, 117,  233.  06 


Difference. 


Increase. 


$107, 819. 20 

1,  540. 42 

240.  00 

3, 177.  21 


Decrease. 


$130, 209. 38 


17,432.55 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses — Continued. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

$1, 123,  257.  53 

676,  695.  98 

2,  840,  086.  74 

526,  755.  64 

$1,135,613.93 

968,  975. 01 

2,  726,  672.  32 

517,  976. 17 

$12,  356. 40 
292, 279.  03 

$113, 414. 42 
8,  779.  47 

Total 

5, 166,  795.  89 

5,  349,  237.  43 

182,  441.  54 

2,  933,  004.  62 

2,  767,  995.  63 

165,  008. 99 

1, 492.  23 

1, 492.  23 

$5,  427.  98 
3,  462.  46 

$5,  439.  66 
3,  584.  72 

$11.  68 

122.  26 

1,  965.  52 

1,  854.  94 
65.90 

$110. 58 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

63.80 

2.10 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $8,099,800.51 

Profits  on  bonds  of  other  companies 50,  094. 17 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies , . 5,  600.  00 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 15,  985.  97 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments .  „  „ 45,  635. 06 

Total..... $8,217,115.71 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $5, 166,  795.  89 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 1, 447,  916.  00 

New  construction 376,238.13 

New  equipment 13,  892. 50 

Dividends  No  1,  common,  and  42  and  43,  preferred,  De- 
cember, 1896,  and  June,  1897 1,158,958.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 27,  936.  89 

Total 8,191,737.41 

Surplus 25,378.30 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures  and  equipment $56,  216,  647.  45 

Fuel,  material,  and  s tores  on  hand 602,  063. 20 

Cash  on  hand 1, 037,  003. 13 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 4,  824,  028.  32 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,  745,  450.  00 

Accounts  receivable 129. 16 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 722,  387.  80 

Due  from  United  States  Post-Office  Department  unset- 
tled accounts 54,  231. 10 

Total 65,201,940.16 
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LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $26,  235, 800. 00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued,  including  coupons 

due  July  1,  1897 76,666.50 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 191, 448.  34 

Dividends  unpaid 395, 142.  50 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 449,  302.  92 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 109,  283.  99 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  leases 9,  532.  62 

Accrued  taxes  not  yet  due 215,  010.  81 

Total  debt 27,682,187.68 

Capital  stock 34,  050, 126.  62 

Total  stock  and  debt $61,732,314.30 

Surplus 3,  469,  625. 86 

DUBUQUE   AND   SIOUX   CITY   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1860  as  the  successor  of  the  Dubuque 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  By  consolidation  in  1888  the  property 
of  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  was  acquired. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  company  is  owned  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  and  the  road  is  now  operated  by  that  company 
under  lease  from  January  1,  1895,  to  August  1, 1951. 

By  act  of  July  15,  1850,  there  were  granted  to  the  Dubuque  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  1,226,1(33  acres 
of  land.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are  the  land  grant 
termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June 
30, 1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  this  company  605,488.58  acres,  and 
to  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  683,023.80  acres. 

The  operating  company  furnishes  a  report  of  the  main  line,  from 
Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  being  the  portion  of  the  road  which 
received  a  land  grant.  This  report  gives  no  details  concerning  the 
land  department,  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  had  all  been  disposed  of 
before  the  present  operating  company  got  possession  of  the  railroad  or 
the  records,  and  there  is  no  means  of  information  as  to  the  past  trans- 
actions of  the  company's  land  department.  The  bills  outstanding  on 
account  of  time  sales  amounted,  on  July  1,  1897,  to  $4,410,  and  the 
interest  received  on  them  during  the  year  was  $300.23. 

The  report  gives  no  details  as  to  the  mileage  and  characteristics  of  the 
road.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway  amounted  to  $42,183.93. 
The  rolling  stock  owned  by  the  company  consists  of  55  locomotives,  45 
cars  in  the  passenger,  and  206  in  the  freight  departments,  respectively, 
there  having  been  no  additions  during  the  year. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$460,  797.  37 

1,  495,  398.  00 

67,  491.  35 

47, 100.  00 

43,  830.  60 

$521,  231.  98 

1,  771,  950.  99 

63,  450.  69 

47, 100.  00 

48,917.77 

$60, 434. 61 
276,  552.  99 

Mail                                                              

$4, 040.  66 

5,  087. 17 

Total  .                   

2, 114,  617.  32 

2,  452,  651.  43 

338, 034. 11 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

251,  306.  83 
220,  545.  65 
648,  922.  76 
129,  930.  09 

252, 356. 30 
200, 113.  93 
706,  449.  41 
121,  018.  25 

1,049.47 

20, 431.  72 

57,  526.  65 

8,  911. 84 

Total                            

1,  250,  705.  33 

1,279,937.89 

29, 232.  56 

863,  911.  99 

1, 172,  713.  54 

308, 801.  55 

326.  58 

326. 58 

Earnings  per  mile 

$6, 475.  03 
3,  829.  70 

$7,510.10 
3,  919.  21 

$1,  035.  07 

89.51 

2,  645.  33 

3,  590.  89 

945.  56 

59.14 

52.18 

6.96 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $2, 114,  617.  32 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 32,  235.  00 

Interest  on  land  notes „ 300. 23 


Total $2,147,152.55 


EXPENDITURES. 


Operating  expenses 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds. 

Sinking  fund  requirements 

New  construction 

Dividends,  June,  1897 

Net  loss  on  branch  lines 


$1,  250,  705.  33 

406,  750. 00 

46,  733.  60 

8,  262.  34 

99, 996. 00 

383,  640.  23 


Total  . . 
Deficit 


2, 196,  087. 50 
48, 934.  95 


General  balance  sheet. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $21, 217,  397.  72 

Land  contracts 4,  410. 00 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds 523, 073. 13 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 5. 80 

Bills  receivable 243. 82 

Accounts  receivable 587,  917.  35 


Total $22,333,047.82 
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LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $12, 155,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 2,  572.  50 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 90,  416.  67 

Dividends  unpaid 1,341.05 

Pay  rolls,  vouchers,  and  accounts 713.  49 

Total 12,  250,  043.  71 

Capital  stock 9, 999,  600. 00 

Total  stock  and  debt .$22, 249,  643.  71 

Surplus 83,  404. 11 

HANNIBAL   AND    ST.    JOSEPH   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  on  February  16,  1847,  and  its  main 
line  was  opened  to  public  business  February  15,  1859.  It  was  consoli- 
dated on  March  1, 1867,  with  the  Quincy  and  Palmyra  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, and  on  February  14, 1870,  with  the  Kansas  City  and  Cameron  Rail- 
roadCompany.  Practically  all  of  thecommon  and  preferred  stock  of  this 
company  is  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  road  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  that  system. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  10,  1852,  the  company  received, 
through  the  State  of  Missouri,  a  grant  of  781,944.83  acres  of  land,  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  being  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records 
of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1897,  there  had  been  pat- 
ented to  the  company  611,323.35  acres.  The  company  reports  that  it 
has  acquired  by  patent  from  the  United  States  603,186.34  acres,  and 
that  it  has  disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  601,184.10  acres, 
leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the  company  2,002.24  acres.  The 
cash  receipts  from  all  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,473.11,  and 
the  expenses  to  $1,255.65.  There  are  now  outstanding  on  account  of 
time  sales,  principal  and  interest,  $3,523.76.  The  average  price  now 
asked  for  land  is  $3.28  per  acre. 

The  main  line  of  road  extends  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
206.52  miles,  in  addition  to  which  the  company  owns  82.70  miles  of 
branch  lines  and  has  trackage  rights  over  8.10  miles,  making  the  total 
length  of  road  operated  297.32  miles.  There  are  92.75  miles  of  sidiDgs. 
Steel  rails  are  laid  on  355.17  miles,  and  there  are  538.95  miles  of  fencing. 

During  the  year  229.03  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,975.39,  and  118,086  new  oak  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  cost- 
ing $43,644.59.  Air-brake  attachments  were  added  to  the  equipment, 
costing  $22,280. 
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The  operations  for  the  year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June 
30,  1897,  are  shown  by  the  following  statements: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  e 

nded — 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Earnings: 

$584, 538.  64 

1,456,055.28 

84.  565.  86 

58,  800.  00 

303,  089.  38 

$660,  049.  51 

1,  331,  199.  74 

84,  493.  02 

61,  300.  00 

323,  421.  98 

$75, 510.  87 

$124,  855.  54 
72.84 

Mail                                           

2,  500.  00 

20,  332.  60 

Total                  

2,  487,  049. 16 
1,  556,  406.  16 

2,  460,  464.  25 
1,  589,  630.  95 

26,  584.  91 

33,  224.  79 

930,  643.  00 

870, 833. 30 

59,  809.  70 

297. 32 

297. 30 

.02 

$8, 364.  89 
5,  234.  78 

$8, 276. 03 
5,  346.  89 

$88.  86 

$112. 11 

3, 130. 11 

2,  929. 14 

200. 97 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

62.58 

64.60 

2.02 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $2,487,049.16 

Interest  on  bank  balances,  etc 4,  940.  88 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 3,  473.  71 


Total $2,  495,  463.  75 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $1,  556,  406. 16 


Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds. . 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt . 

Interest  on  other  debt 

Taxes 

Rents 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 

Expenses  of  the  land  department. 


480, 000.  00 

3,  000. 00 

3,  647. 25 

37,  604. 30 

6, 156.  72 

484,  931.  28 
1,  255.  65 


Total 2,  573,  001.  36 


Deficit. 


77,  537.  61 


General  balance  sheet. 


ASSETS. 

Costof  road  and  fixtures $20,268,773.52 

Cost  of  equipment 3,  490,  090.  74 


Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand. 

Cash  on  hand 

Other  cash  assets 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 


181, 107. 62 
63,  597. 43 
78,  333. 43 

109,  800. 00 
500. 00 

416,  298.  93 


Total $24,608,501.67 
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LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $8,  000,  000.  00 

Other  funded  debt 50,  000.  00 

Dividends  unpaid 1,  087.  25 

Bills  payable 117,  475.  00 

Accounts  payable 3,  210.  00 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 300,  529.  36 

Due  other  companies  on  account  traffic 155,  384.  10 

Due  other  companies  on  account  leases 3,  000.  00 

Accounts  not  liabilities 5,  587.  15 

Income  account 1,  494,  913. 42 

Total 10,131,186.58 

Capital  stock : 

Common $9, 168,  700.  00 

Preferred 5,  083,  269.  0C 

14,  251,  969.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt $24,  383, 155. 58 

Surplus 225,346.09 

LITTLE    ROCK   AND   MEMPHIS   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  road  was  incorporated  September  1,  1887,  as  the  successor  of 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bailroad  Company.  Having  made 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  Mr.  Budolph  Fink  was 
appointed  receiver,  on  June  1,  1893.  The  road  has  been  ordered  sold 
under  foreclosure  proceedings,  which  sale  is  to  take  place  on  December 
15, 1897. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  February  9,  1853,  and  July  28, 
18G6,  there  were  granted  to  the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bailroad 
Company,  through  the  State  of  Arkansas,  438,646  acres  of  land.  The 
Mississippi  Biver,  opposite  Memphis,  and  Argenta,  opposite  Little 
Bock,  are  the  laud  grant  termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land 
Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  com- 
pany 184,657.38  acres  of  land. 

The  company  does  not  make  a  full  report  of  the  operations  of  its  land 
department,  for  the  reasons  that  the  records  of  the  company  are  incom- 
plete, owing  to  many  reorganizations  and  losses  by  fire.  The  cash 
receipts  from  the  land  department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $4,190 
and  the  expenses  to  $2,382.99,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of 
time  sales  $5,275.28    The  company  still  owns  55,257.90  acres  of  land. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  extends  from  Hopefield  to  Little  Bock, 
Ark.,  a  distance  of  131 15  miles,  and  there  are  15.11  miles  of  sidings. 
The  track  is  laid  with  steel  rail  for  95  miles  and  with  iron  for  36  miles. 

During  the  year  203  tons  of  new  steel  rail  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $32 
per  ton,  and  76,224  new  oak  ties  were  placed  under  the  track,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,244.80.  There  were  no  additions  to  railway  or  rolling  stock 
during  the  year.  The  rolling-stock  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  year 
consisted  of  16  locomotives,  18  cars  in  the  passenger,  266  in  the  freight, 
and  59  in  the  road  repair  departments,  respectively. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  the  roadway,  bridges,  buildings,  etc.,  for 
taxation  was  $586,632,  and  of  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $102,953. 

Below  will  be  found  statements  showing  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897.  The 
capital  stock  and  funded  debt  are  not  included  among  the  " liabilities,'7 
nor  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment  among  the  "  assets,"  these  statistics 
not  being  available  to  the  receiver. 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Diflerenca. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$76, 774. 07 

277, 107.  25 

16, 517.  08 

5,  999.  05 

692. 00 

$81,  901. 16 

254,  284.  73 

16,  905. 16 

7,  028.  82 

973.  63 

$5, 127. 09 

$22, 822.  52 

Mail 

388.  08 

1,  029.  77 



281.  63 

Total              

377, 089.  45 

361, 093.  50 

15,  995.  95 

EXPENSES. 

114, 272.  01 
41,  967. 19 

151,  846. 14 
67,  388.  99 

91,  442.  60 

54,415.35 

152,  938.  29 

48,  307.  98 

22,  829. 41 

12,  448. 16 

1,  092. 15 

19, 081. 01 

Total     

375,  474.  33 

347, 104.  22 

28,370.11 

1,  615. 12 

13,  989.  28 

12,  374. 16 

131.15 

132.  00 

.85 

$2,  875.  25 
2,  862.  94 

$2,  735.  56 
2,  629.  58 

$139. 69 
233. 36 

12.31 

105. 98 

$93.  67 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

99.56 

96.09 

3.47 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $377,089.45 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 4, 602. 77 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 16. 68 


Total $381,708.90 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $375,  474.  33 

Interest  on  funded  debt 1,  944.  00 

Interest  on  other  debt 2,  700.  00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 2, 288. 49 


Total 382,406.82 

Deficit 


697. 92 


General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc $5,  275. 28 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 56, 871. 46 

Cash  on  hand 11, 688. 62 

Accounts  receivable 53,  257.  36 


Total $127,  092. 72 
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LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable $75, 125. 97 

Accounts  payable 14,  297.  33 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 16,  279.  65 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 5,  945.  35 

Expenses  of  land  department 14,  502.  37 

Total $126, 150.  67 

Deficit 942. 05 

MISSOURI,    KANSAS   AND   TEXAS   RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  April  7,  1870,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Branch,  chartered  September  30,  1865; 
the  Tebo  and  Neosho,  chartered  June  18,  1870;  the  Labette  and 
Sedalia,  chartered  May  7,  1878;  and  the  Neosho  Valley  and  Holden, 
whose  road  was  opened  in  1871. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad,  from  Holden,  Mo.,  to  Paola, 
Kans.,  53.52  miles  was  acquired  by  purchase  on  foreclosure  April  29, 
1872,  and  was  leased  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The 
Hannibal  and  Central  Missouri,  from  Hannibal  to  Moberly,  Mo.,  72.50 
miles,  was  bought  in  1873.  The  lease  of  the  Osage  Division  (formerly 
St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad)  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, was  abrogated  on  September  1, 1895,  and  the  line  again  operated 
by  the  company. 

From  1880  to  1888  the  road  and  property  of  this  company  were  leased 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  on  the  latter  date  receiv- 
ers were  appointed.  The  company  was  reorganized  without  foreclosure 
in  1890,  and  in  1891  the  receivers  were  discharged  and  the  property 
delivered  to  the  company  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  there  were  granted 
to  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Branch,  through  the  State  of  Kansas, 
1,520,000  acres  of  land.  Junction  City,  Kans.,  and  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Kansas,  and  Fort  Smith  when  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897. 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  703,046.75  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  also  show 
that  5,700  acres  of  railroad-indemnity  lands  located  in  Kansas  have 
been  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

The  company  owns  1,841.09  miles  of  road  and  leases  356.12  miles, 
making  the  total  length  of  road  operated  2,197.21  miles.  There  are 
also  164  miles  of  side  track.  With  the  exception  of  32.52  miles,  the 
entire  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  from  52  to  75  pounds  per  yard  in 
weight.    There  are  2,428.70  miles  of  fencing. 

During  the  year  1,154.47  tous  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  and  1,331,- 
674  first-class  and  90,715  second-class  oak  cross-ties,  and  186  sets  of 
switch  ties  were  placed  in  the  track. 
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The  rolling  stock  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted  of  268  locomotives,  229 
of  which  were  equipped  with  air  brakes  j  177  cars  in  the  passenger 
service,  all  equipped  with  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers j  8,676 
cars  in  the  freight  service,  of  which  5,159  are  fitted  with  air  brakes 
and  4,910  with  automatic  couplers,  and  993  cars  in  the  road  and 
miscellaneous  service. 

The  express  business  is  transacted  by  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. Wagner  sleeping  cars  are  run  over  the  line  on  a  mileage  basis. 
The  telegraph  service  is  performed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Sundry  contracts  for  the  use  of  tracks  have  been  entered 
into. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 


Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Earnings. 

Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$1,818,188.14 

9, 107,  207.  44 

320,  895.  53 

199,  949.  28 

32,  074.  73 

$2,  071,  406.  37 

8,  388.  544. 19 

327,  281.  37 

197,  329.  98 

52,  425.  44 

$253,  218.  23 

$718,  663.  25 

Maif                          

6, 385. 84 

2,  619.  30 

20,  350. 71 

Total                

11,478,315.12 
8,  081,  521.  05 

11,  036,  987.  35 
7,419,814.56 

441,  327.  77 
661,  706.  49 

3,  396,  794.  07 

3,  617, 172.  79 

220. 378.  72 

2, 197.  21 

2, 197.  21 

$5,  224.  04 
3,  678.  08 

$5,  023. 18 
3,  376.  92 

$200.  86 
301. 16 

1,  545.  96 

1,  646.  25 

$100.  29 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

70.40 

67.22 

3.18 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $11,478,315.12 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 112,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  income 25,  000.  00 


Total $11,  615,  315. 12 


EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $8,  081,  521.  05 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 2, 136,  760.  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 825,  000.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  guaranteed  in  lieu  of  rental 160,  000.  00 


Rentals  paid  for  lease  of  road . 
Taxes 


305,  507.  25 
255,  880.  27 


Total 11,  764, 668. 57 

Deficit 149.  353.  45 
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General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $140,  284,  065.  40 

New  equipment 553,  214.  48 

Real  estate  other  than  road 13,  2(33.  50 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 718,  111.  52 

Cash  on  hand 519,  280.  30 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 071,  610.  06 

Bills  receivable 682. 85 

Accounts  receivable 375,  682.  74 

Sundry  accounts 34,  332.  95 

Total $143,  470,  292.  70 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $50,  023,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 156,  700.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 331,  367.  47 

Second-mortgage  bonds 20,  500,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 34,  600.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 339,  583.  34 

Streets  W.  S.  Car  Line  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry 

Company 213,636.84 

Accounts  payable 86,  898.  88 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,  591,  056.  44 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 19, 123.  52 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 1, 166.  66 

Hospital  fund 1,  757.  02 

Taxes  accrued,  not  dne 125,  932.  65 

Improvement  fund 776,  316,  39 

Equipment  notes 478,  993.  57 

Sundry  accounts 16,  650.  95 

Total 74,696,873.73 

Capital  stock : 

Common $55,  462,  500 

Preferred 13,000,000 

68,  462,  500.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 143, 159,  373.  73 

Surplus 310,  018.  97 

MISSOURI   PACIFIC    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  aud  Nebraska  by  articles  of  agreement  and  consoli- 
dation filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  August 
12, 1880,  and  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  October  8, 1880. 
It  is  the  successor  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Missouri,  which 
was  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1876  and  the  property  conveyed  to  the 
present  company. 

In  1881  this  company  acquired  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway,  issuing  three  shares  of  its  own  stock  for  every  four 
shares  of  the  Iron  Mouutain.  The  company  also  leased  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
way. The  reports  of  operations  of  these  three  roads  are  not  included 
INT  97— Mis 9 
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in  the  report  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  but  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads. 

This  company  has  no  land  department  of  its  own.  A  grant  of 
1,161,244  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  its  Southwest  Branch.  This  branch  was 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  State  and  sold  to  the  South 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  in  turn  sold  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  on  September  8,  1876,  it  was  again  sold  to  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  (which  see).  The  land-grant 
termini  are  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  Mo. 

The  company  reports  on  1,259.98  miles  of  road  owned  and  252.95 
leased,  making  the  total  length  operated  1,512.93  miles.  There  are 
32.35  miles  of  double  track  and  429.99  miles  of  sidings.  All  but  31 
miles  of  the  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  and  there  are  2,126.80  miles  of 
fencing. 

During  the  year  4,201  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$121,543.95,  and  618,815  new  oak  cross-ties  were  placed  under  the  track, 
costing  $203,739.47.  Additions  and  betterments  are  charged  to  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  no  separate  improvement  account  is  kept- 
There  were  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  year  7  sleeping  cars, 
4  combination,  44  flat,  and  12  road  cars.  The  rolling  stock  on  June  30, 
1897,  consisted  of  338  locomotives,  356  cars  in  the  passenger  service, 
11,848  in  the  freight  service,  and  1,577  road  and  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc., 
for  taxation,  was  $12,133,528,  and  of  all  rolling  stock  and  equipment, 
$1,268,954.06. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$1,  547,  589. 22 

6,  243,  203.  75 

466,  261.  06 

138,  202.  63 

868,  004.  58 

$1,  800,  740.  40 

6,131,159.43 

480,  624. 10 

153,  475.  22 

822,  023.  38 

$253, 151. 18 

$112, 044.  32 

Mail 

14  363.  04 

15,  272.  59 

45,  981.  20 

Total 

9,  263,  261.  24 

9,  388,  022.  53 

124,701.29 



EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

1, 170,  900. 75 

1,  267,  259.  57 

3,  905,  689.  39 

218,  585.  96 

1, 574,  043.  20 

1,  447,  257.  30 

3,  894,  255. 17 

209,  294.  67 

403  142  45 

179, 997.  73 

11,  434.  22 
9,  291.  29 

Total 

6,  562,  435.  67 

7, 124,  850.  34 

562  414.  67 

2,  700,  825.  57 

2,  263, 172. 19 

437,  653.  38 

Miles  operated 

1,  512.  93 

- 

1,  512.  93 

Earnings  per  mile. 

$6, 122.  72 
4,  337.  56 

$6,  205. 19 
4,  709.  30 

$82.  47 

371  74 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

1,785.16 

1,  495.  89 

$289.27    

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

70.84 

75.89 

5.05 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

KK VENUE. 

Earnings $9,263,261.24 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 197,048.51 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 71,  150.  00 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 1.21,861.98 

Discount  and  premium 5,  616. 17 

Sundry  amounts 79,  955.  22 

Total $9,739,193.12 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  rentals,  and  taxes $7,  304, 139.  02 

Interest  on  funded  debt 3,  052,  405.  20 

Interest  on  other  debt 127,  474.  65 

Branch  lines  deficit 336,479.27 

Traffic  statistical  bureau  expenses 18,  737.  38 

Compensation  retained  by  the  United  States 4G9.  85 

Sundry  amounts » 8, 101.  97 

Total 10,  847, 807.  34 

Deficit 1,108,614.22 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $49,  838,  569.  27 

Real  estate  other  than  road 802,  016.  99 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 947,  425.  00 

Cash  on  hand 595,  403.  39 

Miscellaneous  investments,  stocks,  bonds,  etc 57,  297,  087.  92 

Bills  receivable 9,  027. 18 

Accounts  receivable 5,  026,  838.  41 

Total $114,516,368.16 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $62, 138,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 584,  840.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 843,  980.  20 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 2,  216,  023.  65 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 2, 169,  310.  29 

Total 67,  952, 154. 14 

Capital  stock „ 47,  442,  375.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 115,394,529.14 

Deficit 878,  160.  98 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
18(J4,  to  construct  a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  on  a  line  north  of 
the  forty-fifth  parallel,  to  a  point  on  Puget  Sound,  with  a  branch 
through  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  or  near  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  road  was  opened  to  public  business,  from  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  to  Portland,  Greg.,  in  September,  1883. 
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The  road  and  property  of  the  company  were  sold  under  foreclosure 
on  July  25,  1896,  and  several  subsequent  dates,  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (which  see),  which  company  took  possession  of  the 
property  on  September  1, 1896.  The  consideration  paid  for  the  property, 
not  including  lands,  was  $12,500,000. 

Under  the  charter  act  the  company  received  from  the  United  States 
a  grant  of  47,000,000  acres  of  land.  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.,  via  Tacoma,  Wallula  Junction,  and  Pasco  Junction,  are  the  land- 
grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  8,946,400  acres  of 
railroad-indemnity  lands,  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  have  been  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  and  that,  by  a  decision  of  the  Commissioner  dated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1886,  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  32,400  acres 
of  the  grant  located  in  Washington  have  also  been  restored.  Also,  by 
order  of  January  22,  1896,  there  were  restored,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, some  278,358  acres.  By  decision  of  July  9, 1896,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  established  a  new  western  terminal  for  the  portion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  declared  forfeited  by  the  act  of 
September  29,  1890,  which  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  lands  already 
held  to  have  been  forfeited  about  53,120  acres,  which  were  restored  to 
entry  under  instructions  of  August  20,  1896.  By  decision  of  August 
27,  1896,  the  final  eastern  terminus  of  said  grant  was  fixed  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  which  decision  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  entiy  all  lands  previ- 
ously withdrawn  for  the  company  lying  east  of  the  terminal  established 
pursuant  thereto,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  December  24, 1896. 

The  lands  affected  lie  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  but  the  quantity  has  not  been  ascertained  for  the  reason 
that  to  do  so  would  require  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  the  result 
would  be  of  no  material  benefit. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  this  company  and  its  successor — 

Acres. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota 1,  727,  213.  91 

In  the  State  of  North  Dakota 8;  253,  747.  57 

In  the  State  of  Oregon 158,  322.  25 

In  the  State  of  Washington 6,  835,  462.  90 

In  the  State  of  Idaho 213,  465.  38 

In  the  State  of  Montana 4,  240,  058.  33 

Total 21,  428,  270.  34 

The  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  furnish  a  report  cov- 
ering the  months  of  July  and  August,  1896.  They  report  that  the 
company  has  received  by  United  States  patent  13,460,006,59  acres,  and 
there  have  been  sold  3,601,886.14  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $13,394,836.26,  and  there  were  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  $2,363,004.58.  The  receipts  during  July 
and  August  amounted  to  $73,127.11,  and  the  expenses  to  $71,302.70. 
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The  receivers  report  the  mileage  owned  as  3,507.70  miles,  leased 
1,025.11},  making  the  total  operated  4,532.82  miles,  in  addition, there 
are  67.88  miles  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  track,  and  726.45  miles  of 
sidings.  During  the  two  months  under  the  receivership  20,017.16  tons 
of  new  steel  rail  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $560,658.37,  and  281,584  new 
cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  at  a  cost  of  $6(5,871.62. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  charged  to  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $427,487.09,  and  to  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
$209,478.61.  The  rolling  stock  on  August  31,  1896,  consisted  of  494 
locomotives,  and  399  cars  in  the  passenger,  14,668  in  the  freight,  and 
1,702  in  the  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  following  statements  show  the  income  account  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1896,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  on 
August  31,  1896 : 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  period  covering  July  and  August,  1S96. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $3,  458, 131.  93 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 3,  853.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 254. 98 

Interest  on  sundry  bonds  in  treasury 2,  415.  00 

Miscellaneous  income 114,  603. 15 

Total $3,579,258.06 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $3,  296,  301.  08 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 436,  810.  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 786,  238.  33 

Interest  on  receivers'  certificates 49,  000.  00 

Interest  on  branch  road  bonds 152,  240.  00 

Rentals 239,920.92 

Sinking  fund  requirements 237,  835.  99 

Miscellaneous  charges  to  income 189,  250.  70 

Total 5,387,597.02 

Deficit 1,  808,  338. 96 

General  balance  sheet,  August  31,1896, 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $210, 178,  743.  03 

Contingent  assets,  branch  roads 16, 155,  846.  75 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 98,  927. 25 

Cash  on  hand 129,260.07 

Stocks  and  bonds 17,  683,  661.  46 

Miscellaneous  investments 177,  688.  34 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 34,  852.  54 

Bills  receivable 186,  617.  07 

Accounts  receivable 1,695,930.08 

Advances  to  subsidiary  lines 2,  722, 012.  38 

Uninvested  land  receipts  in  hands  of  trustees 11,  059. 04 

Deferred  payment  on  land  sold 1,  640,  932.  36 

Assets  transferred  to  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Company 2,769,441.91 

Total 253,  484,  972.  28 
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LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $42,508,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 5,  205.  00 

Contingent  liabilities,  branch-road  bonds 15,  349,  000.  00 

Guaranteed  interest  on  same 2,  394,  952.  50 

Receivers'  certificates 4,900,000.00 

Other  funded  debt 92,557,320.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 12,  468,  895.  42 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 1,  226,  510.  00 

Dividends  unpaid 7, 144.  00 

Bills  payable 200,000.00 

Accounts  payable 749,  783.  70 

C  al led  b onds 8,681,266.00 

Sinking  fund  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Company.  51,  858.  76 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 1,  582,  595.  86 

Equipment  renewal  fund 153,  014.  40 

Suspense  accounts 598,  999.  08 

Total 183,  434,  544.  72 

Capital  stock : 

Common $49,  000,  000. 00 

Preferred 35,  205,  446. 86 

84,  205,  446.  86 

Total  stock  and  debt. $267,  639,  991. 58 

Deficit 14, 155,  019. 30 

NORTHERN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  originally  March  15,  1870,  as  the  Supe- 
rior and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company,  and  changed  its  name  in  July, 
1896,  by  resolution  of  stockholders  and  directors,  to  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  This  company  succeeded  to  the  rights,  property, 
and  franchises  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  'which  see), 
taking  possession  of  the  property  on  September  1,  1896. 

All  the  lands  unsold  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  lying 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  were  purchased  by  this  company  under  the 
reorganization,  the  aggregate  price  paid  therefor  being  $5,605,200.  The 
lands  of  the  old  company  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers,  but  steps  are  in  progress  to  acquire  them  for 
the  new  company. 

The  company  reports  that  it  received  during  ten  months  ending  June 
30,  1897,  by  United  States  patent,  474,592.72  acres,  and  disposed  of 
132,383.22  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  amounted  to  $1,665,306.04, 
and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $1,203,584.19. 

There  are  4,522.30  miles  owned,  and  9.85  miles  leased,  making  the 
total  operated  4,532.15  miles.  In  addition  there  are  48.31  miles  of 
double  track,  and  749.11  miles  of  sidings.  There  are  1,764.75  miles  of 
fencing. 
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During  the  ten  months  in  which  the  road  was  operated  by  this  com 
pany  12,365  tons  of  new  steel  rail  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $242,715.08,  and 
1,408,363  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  costing  $321,083.70, 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  charged  to  construc- 
tion account,  amounted  to  $819,124.32,  and  to  operating  expenses, 
$69,261.38.  Additions  to  rolling  stock,  charged  to  equipment  account, 
amounted  to  $232,029.01.  The  equipment  at  the  close  of  the  year  con- 
sisted of  584  locomotives  and  439  cars  in  the  passenger,  18,528  in  the 
freight,  and  1,761  .in  the  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  ten  months 
ending  June  30,  1897,  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  that  date: 

Earnings  and  expenses  for  period  from  August  31,  1S96,  to  July  1,  1897. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger $2,850,398.88 

Freight 11,  085,  882.  85 

Mail 501,762.58 

Express 209,  092.  81 

Miscellaneous 294,  681. 10 

Total $14,941,181.22 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $2,  711,  218. 11 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1,  287,  917.  01 

Conducting  transportation 4,  626,  910.  21 

General  expenses  and  taxes 958,  808.  05 

Total 9,584,853.38 

Surplus 5,356,327.84 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  period  from  August  31,  1S9G,  to  July  1, 1S97. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $14,  941,  818.  22 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 207,979.67 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 4,  045.  43 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 10,  621.  45 

Miscellaneous  receipts 32,  694.  30 

Total $15,197,159.07 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $9, 584,  853.  38 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 5, 110,  248.  00 

Losses  and  accounts  written  off 12,  228.  79 

Total 14,707,330.17 

Surplus 489,828.90 
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General  balance  sheet  June  30,  1897. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures.... -  -  -  $294,  766,  830. 67 

Cost  of  equipment - 12,  92 1,  209.  01 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 624,  005. 80 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,  317,  735.  91 

Cash  on  hand 4,  624,  441.  75 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company. . .  3,  488,  370.  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 1,538,283.50 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 195, 103. 15 

Bills  receivable - 172,626.40 

Accounts  receivable 1,322,207.92 

Total $320,973,814.11 

LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage  bonds - $156,382,500.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 1, 258,  478. 00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 447,  505.  00 

Accounts  payable 212,299.88 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,  557,  489. 18 

General  first  mortgage,  conversion  fund 4,  617,  500.  00 

Liquidation  fund 603,753.03 

Reserve  fund 104,  720.  33 

Taxes  accrued,  not  due 299,  739.  79 

Total 165,483,985.21 

Capital  stock : 

Common $80, 000,  000.  00 

Preferred 75,  000,  000.  00 

155,  000,  000.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt „ 320,483,985.21 

Surplus 489,828.90 

OREGON   AND   CALIFORNIA   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  March  17,  1870,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Salem.  The  road  is  leased  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  for  thirty-four  years  from  August  1, 1893,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $5,000.  Under  the  lease  the  net  earnings  or  income, 
after  payment  of  all  fixed  charges,  is  applied  to  payment  of  interest  on 
bonded  indebtedness  of  lessor  company,  which  company  is  entitled  to 
residue  of  such  net  earnings  up  to  7  per  cent  on  preferred  and  6  per 
cent  on  common  stock,  any  excess  of  such  amounts  to  be  retained  by 
lessee.  If  excess  of  net  earnings  or  income  is  insufficient  to  pay  the 
interest,  it  is  optional  with  lessee  to  make  good  the  deficiency  and 
reimburse  itself  out  of  subsequent  earnings.  The  lessee  guarantees 
the  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of  the  bonds  already  issued  or  to 
be  issued  under  mortgage  of  July  1,  1887,  from  lessor  company  to 
Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

By  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1866,  and  May  4,  1870,  there 
were  granted  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
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road  4,700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Roseville  Junc- 
tion, Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  are  the  land  grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1807, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  2,287,131 .00  acres.  The  records 
of  the  General  Land  Office  also  show  that  to  the  same  date  810,880 
acres  of  the  grant  of  July  25,  1800,  and  the  whole  of  the  grunt  of  May 
4,  1870  (1,200,000  acres),  had  been  forfeited  by  the  company,  and  that 
1,800,000  acres  of  railroad-indemnity  lands  located  in  Oregon  had  been 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 

The  company  reports  that  to  June  30, 1897,  it  had  received  by  United 
States  patent  2,503,754.59  acres  of  laud,  and  had  disposed  of  for  cash 
and  on  time  contracts  (not  including  canceled  contracts)  382,443.44 
acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to 
$1,020,329.75,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$775,881.34.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $33,724.06  and  the 
expenses  $00,012.11.  The  average  price  per  acre  now  asked  for  land 
is  $3. 

The  main  line  extends  from  Portland  to  California  State  line,  367.22 
miles,  and  there  are  288.54  miles  of  branch  lines  (including  1.72  miles 
leased).  There  are  also  77.06  miles  of  sidings.  The  track  is  laid  with 
steel  rail  for  657.96  miles  and  with  iron  for  74.86  miles.  The  ballast 
consists  of  409.12  miles  of  gravel  and  218.10  miles  of  earth.  There  are 
540.53  miles  of  barbed-wire  fencing. 

During  the  year  212,066  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,951.16.  The  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
railway,  etc.,  charged  to  construction  account  amounted  to  $138,858.77, 
while  the  equipment  account  shows  a  credit  of  $13,066.23.  The  rolling 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  55  locomotives,  and  72  cars  in 
the  passenger,  1,022  in  the  freight,  and  30  in  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ments, respectively. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  was  traveled  over  by  the  Commissioner  in 
September,  and  was  found  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc.,  for  taxation  is 
$2,989,446,  and  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $280,683. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sheet  ou  June  30,  1897: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$647,  459. 18 

636,414.71 

107,  231.  66 

25, 175.  62 

19,  756,  03 

$690,811.62 

716,416.18 

107.619.15 

28,  453.  51 

21,  022.  32 

$43,  352.  44 
80,  001.  17 

Mail 

387.  49 

3,  277.  89 

1.  266.  29 

Total 

1,  436,  037.  20 

1,  564,  322.  78 

128,  285.  58 

— — 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses — Continued. 


Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure 

$393,  329.  44 
146,  838.  57 
498,  469.  75 
165,981.12 

$460,  632.  36 
175,040.11 
548,  806.  67 
148, 856. 73 

$67,  302.  92 
28,  201.  54 

50,  336.  92 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

$17,  i24.  39 

Total                                

1,204,018.88 

1,  333,  335.  87 



128,  716.  99 

231,418.32 

230,  986.  91 

431.41 

655. 76 

654.  04 

X.72 

$2, 189.  88 
1,  836.  98 

$2,  391.  78 
2,  038.  61 

$201.  90 

201.  63 

352.  90 

353.  17 



.27 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

83.88 

85.23 

1.35 

Eevenue  and  expenditures /or  year. 


REVENUE. 


Receipts  of  the  land  department. 

Rent  from  lease  of  road 

Miscellaneous 


$44,  318.  84 

5,  000.  00 

279. 11 


Total 


$49,  597.  95 


EXPENDITURES. 


Net  loss  in  operation  under  lease  with  Southern  Pacific 

Company 

Interest  on  funded  debt 

Land  contracts  canceled 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 

Sundry  expenses 

Total 


$1,264,313.90 

166,  506.  42 

96,  095. 80 

60,  012. 11 

561.21 


1,  587,  519.  44 


Deficit 1,537,921.49 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $36,  501,  636.  80 


Real  estate  other  than  road 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company. 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 


36.  846.  05 

616, 165.  24 

570,  000.  00 

93,  403. 65 

640.  07 

8,  676. 18 


Total 37,827,367.99 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortage  bonds $19,  625,  000. 00 

Dividends  unpaid 2,  045.  73 

Accounts  payable 3, 138,  504.  97 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,  498.  27 


Total 22,767,048.97 
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Capital  stock : 

( lommon $7,  000,  000.  00 

Preferred 12,  000,  000.  00 

$19,000,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt $41,767,048.97 

Deficit 3,  939,  680.  98 

ST.   JOSEPH   AND    GRAND    ISLAND    RAILROAD    COMPANY   AND    ST.    JOSEPH    AN'H    GRAND 
ISLAND    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad  Company  was  formed 
June  22,  1885,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  Grand  Island  and  Marysville 
and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Marysville  railroad  companies,  and  its  entire 
main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on  October  1,  1879.  In  1893 
the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  receivers, 
which  company  owned  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company. 
On  December  23,  1896,  the  property  of  the  company  was  sold,  after  a 
long  default,  in  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage,  and  was  purchased 
for  the  first  mortgage  bondholder's  committee,  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Olcott,  the  chairman,  the  amount  of  his  bid  being  $3,000,000.  The 
purchaser  then  caused  new  corporations  to  be  formed  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  which  were  subsequently  (February  23,  1897)  consolidated 
to  form  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railway  Company.  The 
property  was  turned  over  to  the  new  company  on  March  1,  1897.  The 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Railroad  Company  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
on  July  8,  1896,  and  reorganized  in  September,  1896,  as  the  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha  Railway  Company,  which  took  possession  of  its  road 
on  November  1,  1896.  Since  then  that  road  has  been  operated  by  this 
company  under  an  operating  agreement. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23,  1866,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  Railroad  Company  (afterwards  St.  Joseph  and  Marysville) 
received  through  the  State  of  Kansas  a  grant  of  1,700,000  acres  of  land 
to  aid  in  its  construction.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
are  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office 
show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company 
462,733.24  acres.  The  companies  fail  to  make  a  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  land  department. 

The  road  extends  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  a  dis- 
tance of  251.06  miles,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  30.75  miles  of  sid- 
ings. The  track  is  entirely  laid  with  steel  rails,  153.26  miles  of  00-pound 
weight,  and  97.80  miles  of  52-pound  weight.  There  are  305  miles  of 
fencing. 

During  the  year,  317.74  tons  of  new  steel  rail  were  laid  in  the  track, 
at  a  cost  of  $10,084.87,  and  113,618  oak  cross- ties  were  placed  in  the 
track,  at  a  cost  of  $53,400.46.  There  were  no  additions  to  equipment, 
The  rolling  stock  now  consists  of  23  locomotives  and  18  cars  in  the 
passenger,  629  in  the  freight,  and  106  in  the  miscellaneous  departments, 
respectively. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  the  roadway,  bridges,  track, buildings,  etc., 
for  taxation  was  $1,950,220.10;  in  Kansas  there  was  an  additional 
assessment  on  rolling  stock  and  equipment  of  $930  per  mile,  and  in 
Missouri  of  $1,157  per  mile. 

Two  separate  reports  of  the  operations  of  the  company  have  been  fur- 
nished this  office,  one  from  the  receivers  of  the  old  company  covering 
the  period  from  July  1,  1896,  to  February  28,  1897,  and  another  from 
the  new  company  for  the  four  months  from  March  1,  to  June  30, 1897. 
The  following  statements  are  tabulated  from  the  above  reports: 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  period  from  July  1,  1S9G,  to  February  28,  1897. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $622,  858.  31 

Discount  and  interest 7,  759. 19 

Total $630,617.50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  „ . $498, 122.12 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 280,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2,  910.  78 

Total... ,.  781,032.90 

Deficit 150,415.40 

General  balance  sheet  at  closing  of  accounts  February  28,  1897. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $12,  569,  745. 12 

Cost  of  equipment 673,  975.  00 

Stocks  and  bonds 97,  800.  00 

Bills  receivable 389,  617.  46 

Trustees  equipment  and  improvement  fund 17,  540.  93 

Total 13,748,678.51 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $6,  998,  000.  00 

Certificates  for  first  mortgage  bonds 21, 126.  57 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 1,  262,  845.  00 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds,  accrued  not  due 140,  000.  00 

Other  funded  debt 1,  679,  000.  00 

Certificates  for  second  mortgage  bonds,  etc 23,  279. 17 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid 530.  00 

Accounts  payable 205,761.58 

Construction  account,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Rail- 
road Company 82,600.00 

Total 10,413,142.32 

Capital  stock 4,600,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 15,013,143.32 

Deficit 1,264,463.81 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  four  months,  March  1  to  June  30,  1S97. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $316,  228. 92 

Interest  on  deposit 1 21 .  77 

Total $316,  353. 69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $259,  033.  67 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds 35,  000.  00 

Other  deductions 18,  480.  65 

Total 312,520.32 

Surplus 3,833.37 

General  balance  sheet  June  30,  1897. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $16,  990, 103. 28 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 77,  532.  73 

Cash  on  hand 32,  007.  41 

Accounts  receivable 43,  229. 28 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic . ......  19,  715.  95 

Bad  debts,  or  suspense  accounts 3,  245.  24 

Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  to  pay  coupons.  35,  000.  00 

Total 17,200,833.89 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $3, 500,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 35,  000.  00 

Accounts  payable 944.  61 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 89,  463.  06 

Due  other  eompanies  on  account  of  traffic 13,  810.  61 

Accrued  taxes  not  due 29,  545.  44 

Equipment  renewal  account 156.  60 

Hospital  fund 480.  20 

Total 3,  669,  400.  52 

Capital  stock 13,  527,  600. 00 

Total  stock  and  debt 17, 197,  000. 52 

Surplus 3, 833. 37 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  June  29,  1896,  as  the  successor  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eailway  Company,  the  road  of  the 
latter  having  been  purchased  by  the  present  company  at  foreclosure 
sale  on  June  27,  1896,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  The  road  of 
this  company  was  originally  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Missouri,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  and  a  loan  from  the 
State  to  aid  in  its  construction.     Failing  in  the  payment  of  interest  on 
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State  bonds,  tlie  road  was  sold  to  the  South  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  which 
extended  the  road  to  its  present  terminus.  This  company  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  above 
mentioned. 

By  act  of  June  10, 1852,  there  were  granted  to  the  Southwest  Branch 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  1,161,235.07  acres  of  land,  and  by 
act  of  July  27,  1868,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
699,851.57  acres  in  Missouri,  now  owned  by  this  company,  making  a 
total  of  1,860,586.61  acres  granted.  The  records  of  the  General  Laud 
Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  com- 
pany 1,161,284.51  acres. 

The  company  in  its  report  to  the  stockholders  states  that  it  has 
received  on  account  of  the  South  Pacific  grant  1,161,241.47  acres,  of 
which  there  has  been  sold  1,072,803.84  acres,  leaving  on  hand  88,440.63 
acres;  and  on  account  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  grant  506,816.33 
acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  502,144.12  acres,  leaving  on  hand 
4,672.21  acres,  or  a  total  from  the  two  grants  of  93,112.84.  The  lands 
and  town  lots  on  hand  are  valued  at  $207,495.68,  and  the  existing  con- 
tracts at  $79,816.04.  The  net  profit  from  the  land  department  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $25,310.72. 

The  St.  Louis,  Salem  and  Arkansas  Railroad,  and  the  Kansas  City 
and  Southwestern  Railroad,  both  of  which  were  formerly  leased  by  this 
company,  were  sold  at  foreclosure  during  the  past  year  and  now 
form  integral  parts  of  this  company.  The  Kansas  Midland  Railway 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  which  were 
formerly  leased  by  this  company,  are  now  operated  separately.  Since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  negotiations  have  been  concluded  for  the 
purchase  by  this  company  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  main  line  of  this  company  extends  from  St.  Louis  to  Seneca,  Mo., 
326.28  miles,  and  there  are  835.77  miles  of  branch  lines,  making  the 
total  length  of  road  owned  and  operated  1,162.05  miles.  In  addition 
there  are  213.78  miles  of  side  track.  All  but  129.65  miles  are  laid  with 
steel  rails. 

During  the  year  3,018  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  costing 
$91,815.28,  and  409,977  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  costing 
$108,470.47. 

There  were  451  cars  added  to  the  equipment  iu  the  freight  depart- 
ment. The  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  189  loco- 
motives, and  136  cars  in  the  passenger,  5,481  in  the  freight,  and  171 
in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  departments  respectively. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$1,  026,  602.  67 

4,477,018.96 

189,  781.  55 

L97,  488.  48 

102,  444. 51 

$1,  274,  788.  58 

4,  262,  314.  27 

204,  390.  70 

204,  360.  00 

216,  202.  35 

$248, 185.  91 

$214,704.69 

Mail     

14,  609. 15 
6  871  52 

113  757  84 

Total 

5,993,336.17 

6,  162,  055.  90 

168,  719.  73 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

648,  704.  40 

544,  518.  74 

2,  054,  176.  92 

424,  382.  27 

763,  576. 93 

539,  822.  27 

2,  285,  707.  95 

468,  629.  97 

114,872.53 

4,  606.  47 

231,531  03 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

44,  247.  70 

Total        

3,671,782.33 

4,  057,  737. 12 

385,  954.  79 

2,  321,  553.  84 

2,104,318.78 

217,  235.  06 

1,162.05 

1,  328. 17 

166. 12 

$5, 157.  55 

$4,  639.  51 
3,  055. 13 

$518.  04 
104.  61 

1,997.81 

1,  584.  38 

413.  43 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

61.27 

65.85 

4.58 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $5,  993,  336. 17 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 7,  065.  90 


Total 


$6,  000,  402.  07 


EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $3,  671,  782.  33 

Interest  on  funded  debt 1,  994;  524.  00 

Dividend  No.  1,  on  first  preferred  stock 100,  000.  00 

Other  deductions 3,028.80 


Total „. 5,  769,  335. 13 


Surplus. 


General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  equipment,  and  real  estate $82,  089,  201. 80 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 417,  255. 19 

Cash  on  hand 1, 437,  708.  43 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds 5,  418,  787.  50 


231,  066.  94 


Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic,  net 

Cash  payments  to  sinking  fund 

Miscellaneous  assets  of  receiver  and  prior,  taken  up  for 
collection  by  present  company 

Total 


55,  043.  47 
14,  989.  79 

290, 171.  26 
50,  872.  46 

320,881.32 


20,  445.  88 


$90,115,357.10 
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LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $37,618,850.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 707,  094.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 165,  627.  50 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 447,  486. 16 

Taxes  accrued,  not  yet  payable 71,  508.  06 

Sinking  funds  accrued,  not  yet  payable 26,  352. 15 

Equipment  and  improvement  fund 501,  553.  93 

Land  department  fund 25,  310.  72 

Miscellaneous  liabilities  of  receiver  and  prior,  assumed 

by  present  company 320,  507. 64 

Total 39,  884,  290. 16 

Capital  stock : 

Common $29,000,000.00 

Preferred 21,  000,  000.  00 

50,  000,  000.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt $89,  884,  290. 16 

Surplus 231,066.94 

ST.    LOUIS,    IRON  MOUNTAIN,    AND   SOUTHERN   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  formed  on  April  30,  1874,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  Eailway  Company  (organ- 
ized March  3,  1871),  and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Eailroad  Company  of 
Arkansas  (organized  January  12,  1853).  The  company  has  since 
acquired  by  purchase  the  following  roads :  Doniphan  Branch  Eailroad, 
Jackson  Branch  Eailroad,  Kansas  City  and  Southern  Eailway,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Helena  Eailroad,  Little  Eock,  Mississippi  Eiver,  and 
Texas  Eailway,  and  the  Houston,  Central  Arkansas,  and  North ern 
Eailway. 

lu  1881  practically  all  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  acquired 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  that  company  issuing  three 
shares  of  its  stock  for  every  four  of  Iron  Mountain.  This  company, 
together  with  its  leased  line,  the  Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smith  Eailway, 
are  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  9,  1853,  there  were  granted  to  the  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroad  (since  consolidated  with  this  company),  through  the  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  1,178,411.05  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  patented  to 
the  company.  The  land-grant  termini  are  Birds  Point,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
opposite  Cairo,  111.,  via  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  Little  Eock,  and  Texarkana,  Ark.  The 
records  of  the  General  Land  Office  fail  to  show  a  grant  of  land  to  any  of  the  roads 
named  above ;  but  under  "  Forfeitures  "  (Land  Office  Eeport,  1888,  p.  109),  it  is  stated 
that  "  by  act  of  June  28,  1884,  the  grant  to  the  Iron  Mountain  of  601,600  acres,  from 
Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  was  forfeited,  and  10,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity 
lands  located  in  Missouri  and  5,000  acres  located  in  Arkansas  have  been  restored." 
The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  do,  however,  show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there 
had  been  patented  to  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Eailroad  Company 
1,388,244,68  acres  of  land. 
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The  company's  report  gives  the  operations  of  its  land  department  in 
two  divisions,  and  also  the  operations  of  its  leased  line,  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  as  follows: 

Missouri  division. — Acquired  by  United  States  patent  G5,039.G0 
acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts 
52,202.74  acres,  leaving  still  owned  by  the  company  12,836.85  acres. 
The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to 
$363,317.97,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$13,291.85.  The  receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,845.35  and  the  expenses  to  $2,761.37.  The  average 
price  per  acre  now  asked  for  land  is  $3. 

Arkansas  division. — Acquired  by  United  States  patent  1,341,559.06 
acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  and  lost  by  contest  727,437.27 
acres,  leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the  company  614,121.78  acres. 
The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to 
$2,693,808.75,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$150,451.36.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $60,061.87,  and  the  expenses  to  $50,244.21.  The  remain- 
ing lands  are  held  at  an  average  price  of  $2.65  per  acre. 

Little  Roclc  and  Fort  Smith  Railway. — Acquired  by  patent  from  the 
United  States  1,058,431.98  acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  and  lost 
by  contest  517,642.01  acres,  leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany 540,789.97  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June 
30,  1897,  amounted  to  $2,247,907.08,  and  there  were  outstanding  on 
account  of  time  sales  $180,907.84.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  were  $23,148.16,  but  the  expenses  amounted  to 
$24,367.91.  The  average  price  per  acre  at  which  the  remaining  lands 
are  held  is  $2.50. 

The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company,  under  an  act 
approved  February  9,  1853,  received  a  grant  of  1, 100,000  acres  of  land. 
Argenta,  on  left  bank  of  Arkansas  River,  opposite  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Garrison  avenue,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  are  the  land  grant  termini. 
The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  1,057,647.55  acres  of  land. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  owns 
1,428.86  miles  and  leases  344.91  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  operated 
l,'*  73.77  miles.  There  are  10.27  miles  of  double  track  and  378.36  miles 
of  sidings.  The  track  for  1,666.38  miles  is  laid  with  steel  rails,  and 
there  are  1,986  miles  of  fencing. 

During  the  year  5,464.72  tons  of  new  steel  rail  were  laid  at  a  cost  of 
$155,570.65,  and  766,550  new  white-oak  cross-ties  were  placed  under 
I  he  track,  at  a  cost  of  $184,622.77.  Retterments  are  effected  through 
expense  accounts  and  no  separate  improvement  account  is  kept. 

There  were  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  year  3  mail  cars  and 
35  freight  cars.     The  rolling  stock  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted  of  250 
locomotives,  120  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  8,783  in  the  freight  serv- 
ice, and  705  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  department. 
INT  97 — mis 10 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  road  for  the  year 
and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$1,  818, 191. 49 

8,  243,  500.  27 

388,  546.  46 

224,  524.  02 

316,  941. 17 

$2,  048,  824. 46 

8, 148,  595.  88 

380,  039.  70 

259,  460.  22 

287,  572.  84 

$230,  632. 97 

Freight  

$91,904.39 
8,  506.  76 

Mail                                                

34,  936.  20 

29,  368.  33 

Total         

10,991,703.41 

11,124,493.10 

132, 789.  69 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

1,  605,  093.  70 

1, 163,  205.  41 

4,311,412.20 

276,  207.  93 

1,  837,  467.  27 

1,  338,  204.  55 

4,495,157.25 

227,718.63 

232,  373.  57 

174,  999. 14 

183,745.05 

48,  489.  30 

Total          

7,  355,  919.  24 

7,  898.  547.  70 

542.  628.  46 

3,  635,  784. 17 

3,  225,  945.  40 

409,  838.  77 

1,  773.  77 

1,  773,  77 

$6,  196.  80 

$6,  271.  66 
4,  452.  97 

$74.  86 

305.  92 

2,  049.  75 

1,818.69 

$231.  06 

66.92 

71.00 

4.08 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $10,991,703.41 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 22,  650.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 2,  625.  00 

Sundry  amounts 3,  301.  53 


Total $11,020,279.94 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  rentals,  and  taxes $8,  067, 520.  88 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,  573,  604.  49 


Interest  on  other  debt 

Traffi  c  statistical  bureau  expenses 

Compensation  retained  by  United  States  on  account  of 

land  grant 

Sundry  amounts 

Total 


29,  581.  91 
12,  444.  09 

10,  348.  44 
486,  024.  75 


Deficit. 


11, 179,  524. 56 
159,  244.  62 


General  balance  sheet. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $67,  650,  757. 10 

Real  estate  other  than  road 514, 194.  89 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 1,  884,  700.  20 

Cash  on  hand 15,  806.  47 

Stocks  and  bonds 6,  487,  346.  79 

Bills  receivable 8,  032.  66 

Accounts  receivable 877,  037. 57 


Total $77,  437,  875.  68 
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LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $48,  735,  542.  88 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 506,  723.  61 

Interest  on  same,  accrued  not  due 531,  851.24 

Bills  payable 169,  880.  25 

Accounts  payable 564,  218.  31 

Total 50,  808,  210.  29 

Capital  slock 25,  788,  815.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt $76,  597,  031.  29 

Surplus 840,  844.  39 

ST.    PAUL   AND    DULTJTH    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  June  27, 1877,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  liailroad  Company.  By  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  5,  1864,  and  July  13,  1886,  the  company  received, 
through  the  State  of  Minnesota,  a  grant  of  920,000  acres  of  land.  St. 
Paul  and  Buhith,  Minn.,  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records  of 
the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been 
patented  to  the  company  860,855.09  acres  of  land,  and  8,000  acres  of 
railroad  indemnity  lands  had  been  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

The  company  reports  that  to  June  30, 1897,  it  had  acquired  by  United 
States  patent  816,083.55  acres,  and  by  State  swamp  land  grant  691,085.55 
acres,  making  a  total  of  1,507,169.10  acres,  of  which  there  had  been  sold 
for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  526,687.11  acres,  leaving  the  number  of* 
acres  still  owned  by  the  company  980,481.69.  The  receipts  during  the 
year  from  the  bind  department  were  $125,121.60,  and  the  total  cash 
receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to  $2,558,589.75. 
The  average  price  per  acre  at  which  the  remaining  lands  are  now  held 
is  $5. 

The  main  line  extends  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth,  a  distance  of  146.50 
miles.  The  company  also  owns  28.50  miles  of  branch  road  and  leases 
69.45  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  operated  244.45  miles.  There  are 
16.50  miles  of  double  track  and  128.06  miles  of  sidings. 

Practically  all  of  the  track  is  laid  with  American  steel  rails  of  from 
70  to  75  pounds  in  weight.  There  are  470  miles  of  barbed- wire  fencing, 
of  which  more  than  half  was  built  during  the  past  year.  During  the 
year  128,119  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  at  a  cost  of 
$29,966.18. 

The  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  64  locomotives,  72 
cars  in  the  passenger  service,  2,254  in  the  freight,  and  165  in  the  road 
and  miscellaneous  department. 

The  company  pays  a  percentage  of  its  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all 
taxes.  The  express  business  on  the  road  is  transacted  by  Adams 
Express  Company,  under  contract  dated  December  1,  1893,  the  latter 
company  paying  the  road  40  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings,  guaranteed 
to  be  not  less  than  $1,875  per  month. 
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This  company  has  guaranteed  the  payment,  principal  and  interest, 
of  the  following  bonds :  Taylors  Falls  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad,  6 
per  cent,  $210,000;  Duluth  Short  Line  Railway,  first  mortgage,  5  per 
cent,  $500,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$327,  860.  95 

1, 187,  223.  65 

25,562.15 

22,  500.  00 

957.  67 

$369,  482.  54 

1,169,361.76 

25,561.86 

22,  500.  00 

956. 71 

$41,  621.  59 

Freight 

$17,  861.  89 
.29 

Haif              

.'96' 

Total                        

1,564,104.42 

1,  587,  862.  87 

23.  758.  45 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

254,  159.  35 
174,  448.  81 
636,  564.  62 
137, 878.  04 

346,  293.  30 
172,  742.  70 
619, 993. 06 
141,495.27 

92, 133.  95 

1,706.11 
16,  571.  56 

Conducting  transportation 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

3,  617.  23 

Total     

1,  203,  050.  82 

1,280,524.33 

77,  473.  51 

361,  053.  60 

307,  338.  54 

53,  715.  06 

244. 45 

247.  44 

1  99 

$6,  398.  46 
4,  921.  46 

$6,  417. 16 
%  175.  09 

$18  70 

253.  63 

1,  477.  00 

1,242.07 

$234.  93 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

76.91 

80.64 

3.73 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

larnings .. $1,564,104.42 


Dividends  oil  stocks  of  other  companies. 
Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies... 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 

Rentals 

Interest  and  exchange 


33,111.00 

70.00 

142,  893.  79 

20,  961.  02 

5, 750.  65 


Total „ $1,766,890. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $1,  203, 050. 82 


Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 

Interest  on  second-mortgage  bonds 

New  equipment,  charged  to  income  account 

Dividends,  Nos.  29  and  30,  24  per  cent 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 

Rentals 

Other  deductions 


50,  000.  00 
100,  000.  00 

13,  826.  99 
239,  505.  00 

38,  475.  83 

134,  558. 23 

777. 55 


Total , 1,  780, 194.  42 

Deficit.-. 13,303.54 
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General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $10,  72  i ,  51  >6.  85 

Cost  of  equipment 1,  060,  715.  93 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 537,  536.  00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 63,  219.  46 

Cash  on  hand 134,414.25 

Stocks  and  bonds 1,492,913.9-1 

Miscellaneous  investments 64,  002.  35 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees L34,  L30.  79 

Bills  receivable 49,399.75 

Due  from  agents  and  conductors 51,  486. 27 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 26,  122.  81 

Due  from  other  companies  and  individuals 21,  50!).  62 

Other  assets 114,460.40 

Total $15,374,778.42 

LIABILITIES. 

First  and  second  mortgage  bonds $3,  000,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 600.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 45,  833.  33 

Bonds  guaranteed  by  company 710,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 14,  633.  33 

Dividends  unpaid 1,  699.  00 

Accounts  payable 34, 122.  99 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 148,  739.  85 

Redemption  fund  for  retirement  of  preferred  stock ....  1,  450.  56 

Preferred  stock  canceled 579,  324.  60 

Sinking  fund  for  redemption   of  Taylors  Falls   and 

Lake  Superior  Railroad  bonds 134, 130.  79 

Land  accounts,  deferred  receipts 438,  847.  29 

Land  and  stumpage  income,  expended  prior  to  July  1, 

1888,  on  improvements,  construction,  and  equipment.  690,  776.  40 

Total 15,  800, 158. 14 

Capital  stock 9,  452,  893.  51 

Total  stock  and  debt 15,253,051.65 

Surplus 121,726.77 

ST.    PAUL,    MINNEAPOLIS   AND   MANITOBA    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  on  May  23,  1879,  being  a  successor 
under  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  First 
Division  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  companies.  The  first-named 
company  had  purchased  the  property,  franchises,  and  lands  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  had  received  a  grant 
of  land  and  begun  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  line  of  the  company  is  now  leased  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  for  999  years  from  January  31, 1890,  that  company  guar- 
anteeing payment  of  interest  on  this  company's  bonds  and  a  dividend 
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of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock,  and  also  paying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  this  company's  organization. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1857,  March  3, 1865,  and 
March  3,  1871,  there  were  granted  to  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  through  the  State  of  Minnesota,  885,000  acres,  and  to 
the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  1,838,638.95  acres,  a  total  grant  of  2,723,638.95 
acres  of  land.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Breckinridge,  Minn.,  St.  Paul  via 
St.  Cloud  and  Barnesville,  Minn.,  and  Cape  Vincent,  Minn.,  and  East 
St.  Cloud  and  Sauk  Rapids  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records 
of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897,  there  had  been 
patented  to  these  companies  3,005,641.06  acres  of  land. 

The  company  reports  that  to  June  30,  1897,  it  had  acquired  by  pat- 
ent of  the  State  of  Minnesota  3,212,508.19  acres,  but  that  365,860.92 
acres  have  been  decreed  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  2,052,282.70  acres  have  been  sold, 
leaving  the  balance  now  owned  by  the  company  791,364.57,  for  which  the 
average  price  now  asked  is  $8  per  acre.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $8,242,583.58,  and  the  amount  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  was  $1,295,244.55.  The  receipts  from  the 
land  department  during  the  year  were  $317,859.99  and  the  expenses 
$52,472.77. 

The  total  length  of  road  is  3,779.87  miles,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  50.85  miles  of  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  track,  and 
503.56  miles  of  sidings.  Of  this,  3,664.07  miles  are  now  laid  with 
steel  rail. 

During  the  year  there  were  constructed  60.30  miles  of  main  track 
and  16  miles  of  sidings,  and  30.41  miles  of  iron  rail  were  replaced  by 
steel.  No  details  of  the  equipment  can  be  given,  it  all  having  been 
leased  with  the  line  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

The  following  statements  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Receipts  of  the  land  department $317,  859.  99 

Rental  under  lease  to  Great  In  orthern  Railway  Com- 
pany           4,690,579.35 

Accrued  interest  on  consolidated-mortgage   bonds 

issued  in  exchange  for  first  mortgages 378.  61 

Proceeds  from  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company, 
stock  surrendered  on  account  admission  of  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Northern;  Chicago  Great 
Western;  and  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  railways  into  ownership  of  property. .  26,  250. 00 

Consolidated-mortgage  bonds  sold 904,  465.  00 

Montana  extension  bonds  sold 102,  000. 00 

Total $6,  041,  532.  95 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Maintenance  of  organization $7,  170.  57 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 22,  954.  23 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt ..  3,460,833.16 

Sinking  fund,  net  increase  for  year 265,  387.  22 

New  construction 1,  032,  715. 00 

Dividends 1,200,000.00 

Expenses  of  land  department 52,  172.  77 

Total $6, 041, 532. 95 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $104,  027,  188.  72 

Cost  of  equipment 9, 116,  881 .  98 

Premium,  first  mortgage  bonds 390, 180.  00 

Accounts  receivable 126,  834.  56 

Bills  receivable 384.  81 

Cash  on  hand 70, 904. 10 

Total $113,732,374.  17 

LIABILITIES. 

Called  bonds $61,400.00 

Other  funded  debt 85,  037,  484.  85 

Funds  held  subject  to  order  of  court 130,  475.  02 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 8,  931.  34 

Sinking  funds  uninvested,  first-mortgage  bonds 55,  152.  08 

Sinking  funds  uninvested,  consol  mortgage  bonds. .  3,  630.  03 
Sinking  funds,  first-mortgage  bonds  redeemed  and 

exchanged 5,  867,  000.  00 

Sinking  funds,  premium  first-mortgage  bonds 390,  180.  00 

Pacific  extension  bonds  in  hands  of  trustees 242,  424.  24 

Total  debt 91,  796,  677.  56 

Capital  stock 20,  000,  000.  CO 

Total  stock  and  debt Ill,  796,  677.  56 

Surplus 1,  935,  696.  61 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC    RAILROAD    COMPANY    OP    CALIFORNIA. 

This  company  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  on  May  14,  1888 
(amended  November  3,  1892),  of  the  following-named  railroad  com- 
panies: Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  San  Jose  and  Almadon  Railroad, 
Pajaro  and  Santa  Cruz  Railroad,  Monterey  Railroad,  Monterey  Exten- 
sion Railroad,  Southern  Pacific  Branch  Railway,  San  Pablo  and  Tulare 
Railroad,  San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Extension  Railroad,  San  Ramon  Val- 
ley Railroad,  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad,  Stockton  and  Tulare 
Railroad,  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Yosemite  Railroad,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  Railroad,  Los  Angeles  and  Independence  Railroad,  Long 
Beach,  Whittier  and  Los  Angeles  County  Railroad;  Long  Beach  Rail- 
road, Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Extension,  and  Rainona  and  San 
Bernardino  Railroad. 
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The  road  of  this  company  is  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
for  ninety-nine  years,  being  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Omni- 
bus Lease,"  dated  March  1, 1885,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  lessee  com- 
pany agrees  to  maintain  the  road,  to  pay  all  fixed  and  other  charges, 
including  interest  on  bonds  and  floating  debt,  and  to  divide  the  surplus 
net  profit  between  the  companies,  this  company  to  have  as  its  propor- 
tion 44  per  cent  thereof.  Betterments  and  additions  are  currently 
made  by  the  lessee,  each  company  being  charged  with  the  cost  of  addi- 
tions to  its  separate  property. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  Atchison  and  Southern 
Pacific  companies  for  the  permanent  exchange  of  the  lines  of  the  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  Eailroad  and  Sonora  Railway,  owned  by  the 
Atchison,  for  the  Colorado  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad 
of  California  (heretofore  leased  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company).  Pending  the  formal  transfer  of  the  properties,  the  Mexican 
roads  will,  from  July  1,  1897,  be  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  the  road  from  the  Needles  to  Mojave  will  be  operated  as 
the  Mojave  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Eailroad  Company. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1866,  and  March  3,  1871, 
this  company  received  grants  of  14,007,840  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  con- 
struction. San  Jose  and  Tres  Pinos,  Cal. ;  Huron  via  Goshen,  Tulare, 
Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Colorado  Eiver  opposite  Yuma,  Ariz.; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Morgan  City,  La.,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  in  the  State  of  California 
3,189,227.79  acres;  that  3,800,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands 
located  in  California  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  affirmed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of  November  2, 1885,  there 
had  also  been  restored  to  the  public  domain  550,000  acres  of  land. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  acquired  by  United  States  patent 
3,186,301.78  acres,  by  deeds  from  master  in  chancery  and  by  decrees 
of  court  3,090.57  acres,  and  by  cancellation  of  contracts  353,135.26 
acres,  making  a  total  of  3,542,527.61  acres.  It  has  disposed  of,  for  cash, 
334,493.01  acres;  on  time  contracts,  3,123,486.87  acres;  by  quitclaim  sales, 
80,839.12  acres;  and  has  lost  by  decrees  of  court  6,150.56  acres,  making 
a  total  of  3,544,970.36.  The  number  of  acres  still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany for  which  it  has  received  patent  is  986,472.69  acres.  The  total 
cash  receipts  from  all  sales  of  land  to  date  have  amounted  to 
$9,167,290.09,  and  the  amount  now  outstanding  on  account  of  time 
sales  is  $3,234,006.76.  The  receipts  from  this  department  during  the 
year  were  $73,773.19,  and  the  expenses  $30,326.73. 

The  company  owns  1,970.009  miles  of  road  and  leases  7.24  miles. 
The  line  from  Mojave,  Cal.,  to  the  Needles,  242.50  miles,  was  operated 
during  the  year  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  under 
perpetual  lease.    There  are  also  12.23  miles  of  double  track  and  431.42 
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miles  of  sidings.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  following  new  road 
was  constructed:  Carnadero  to  Santa  Yuez  River,  22.228  miles;  Flor 
encc  to  Santa  Ana  extension,  .135  miles;  Shorb  to  Duarte  and  exten- 
sion, 2.965  miles;  Anaheim  to  Los  Alamitos,  10.079  miles;  San  Berna- 
dino  to  Riverside,  11.094  miles;  Bassett  to  Pomona,  7.842  miles,  and 
Pomona  Junction  to  South  Pomona,  2.230  miles,  making  a  total  of 
56.579  miles;  in  addition  to  which  15.28  miles  of  sidings  were  built. 
New  75-ponnd  steel  rail  aggregating  218,011  feet  in  length,  or  2,725.1 1 
tons,  were  laid  at  a  cost  of  $109,004.40,  and  200,454  redwood,  pine,  and 
spruce  cross-ties,  of  which  4,338  were  treated,  were  placed  in  the  track, 
costing  $76,784.35. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  charged  to  construc- 
tion account,  amounted  to  $4,202,958.45,  of  which  $3,744,451.15  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  building  57.88  miles  of  new  road.  The  betterments 
to  rolling  stock  amounted  to  $195,304.18.  The  rolling-stock  equipment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  210  locomotives,  an  increase  of  19 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  340  cars  in  the  passenger,  3,759  in  the 
freight,  and  67  in  the  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  and  rolling  stock 
for  taxation,  was  $16,573,334,  or  $9,358.44  per  mile. 

Almost  all  of  the  road  of  this  company  was  traveled  over  during  the 
past  summer  by  the  Commissioner.  The  properties  are  kept  up  to  a 
high  standard  and  show  care  in  maintenance. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended — 

Difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$2,  970,  566.  86 

5,  949,  863.  44 

187,  289.  36 

168,  083.  92 

274,417.27 

$2,  237,  626.  79 

6,  669,  307.  80 

185,581.15 

182, 168. 13 

229,  884.  30 

$732,  940.  07 

~"i,"708."2l' 

""44.'532.'97' 

Freight 

$719,444.36 

Mail 

14,084.21 

Total 

9,  550,  220.  85 

9,  504,  568. 17 

45,  652.  68 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

1, 178,  306.  68  - 

945,  507.  17 

3,  054,  428.  57 

1,079,751.03 

1,610.957.91 

1,012,283.34 

3,294,616.54 

944,  357.  71 

432,651.23 

66,  776.  17 

Conducting  transportation 

240. 187.  97 

135,  393.  32 

Total 

6,  257,  993.  45 

6,  862,  215.  50 

604,  222. 05 

3,  292,  227^4(T 

2,  642,  352.  67 

649,871  73 

1,734.74 

1, 712.  05 

22.  69 

$5,  505.  27 
3,  607. 45 

$5,551.57 
4,008.18 

$46.  30 

400. 73 

1,  897.  82 

1,  543.  39 

$354.  43 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

65.52 

72.20 

6.68 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings  from  lease  of  road,  including  interest  on 

bonds  assumed  by  lessees $3,  753,  512.  37 

From  land  sales  for  redemption  of  bonds  (debit) . ..  145, 135.  71 

From  sinking  funds  of  the  company  (debit) 173,  313.  33 

Set  over  to  special  income  account 28, 177. 62 

Total $3,  753,  512.  37 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  organization $52,  71 1.  90 

Interest  on  6  rst-  mortgage  bonds,  assumed  by  lessees .  3,  033,  978.  50 

Sinking-fund  requirements,  company 100,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 30,  326.  73 

Taxes  on  lands 32,  942.  50 

Total 3,  249,  959.  62 

Surplus 503,  552.  75 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures  and  equipment $138,  632,  480.  69 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 2,  769,  952.  53 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees 1,  776,  517.  67 

Accounts  receivable 36, 152.  57 

Cash  deposited  to  credit  of  trustees 32,  365.  05 

Cash  on  hand 84, 677. 98 

Total $143,  375, 121.  49 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $54,  848, 500.  00 

Accounts  payable 11,  407.  71 

Trustees'  land-grant  mortgage 313,  192.  53 

Sinking  funds,  uninvested 36,  958.  47 

Total 55,  210,  058.  71 

Capital  stock 71,  742,  200.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 126,952,258.71 

General  income  applied  to  sinking  fund 16,  422,  862.  78 

TEXAS  AND   PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1871,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas.  By  acts  of 
Congress  approved  June  3,  1856,  and  March  3,  1871,  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  roads  forming  part  of  the  present  system  amounting  to 
22,410,880  acres.  Shreveport,  La.,  and  the  Texas  State  line  nearWaskom, 
Tex.,  are  the  land-grant  termini.    The  records  of  the  General  Land 
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Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1807,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  New 
Orleans  Pacific  (formerly  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Bouge  and  Vicksburg 
Eailroad)  980,587.43  acres  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  records  of 
the  General  Land  Office  also  show  that  by  the  act  of  February  20,  L885, 
there  had  been  forfeited  15,692,800  acres  of  the  grant  to  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  and  352,587  acres  of  the  grant  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge 
and  Vicksburg  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1887,  and  that  by  the  same 
act  there  had  been  restored  to  the  public  domain  19,000  acres  of  rail- 
road indemnity  lands  granted  to  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific. 

The  report  of  the  president  to  the  stockholders  gives  the  assets  of 
the  land  department  on  December  31,  1896,  as  86,954  acres,  and  ap- 
proximately 13,000  town  lots;  also  bills  receivable  (land  notes)  amount- 
ing to  $81,442.39.  The  cash  collections  during  1896  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  town  lots,  and  rentals  amounted  to  $21,820.92.  The  average 
price  obtained  for  land  was  $3.24  per  acre. 

As  required  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  the  company 
has  submitted  to  this  office  a  report  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1897.  The  road  is  operated  in  three  divisions:  Eastern 
Division,  511  miles;  Rio  Grande  Division,  021  miles,  and  Louisiana 
Division,  307  miles,  making  a  total  of  1,499  miles  operated  during  the 
year.    All  but  40  miles  of  this  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails. 

Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  rigid  economy  during  the  year,  the 
roadbed  was  not  only  maintained  but  improved.  During  the  year  1890 
48  miles  of  gravel  and  cinder  ballast  were  placed  under  the  track, 
12,043  tons  of  new  75-pound  steel  rails  were  laid,  524,118  cross-ties  and 
167  sets  of  switch  ties  were  put  in,  and  $35,429.20  were  expended  in 
filling  trestles  and  putting  in  culverts.  There  were  10  miles  of  new 
side  track  and  spurs  constructed  and  203  miles  of  new  fencing  built, 
making  a  total  of  1,761  miles  of  single  fence,  or  880  miles  of  line  fenced 
on  both  sides. 

The  rolling  stock  equipment  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted  of  190  loco- 
motives, 139  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  4,298  cars  in  the  freight 
service,  and  221  cars  in  the  road  and  repair  department.  During  the 
year  1896  there  were  300  new  box  cars  purchased  by  the  company  and 
104  cars  of  various  kinds  were  built  at  the  company's  shops. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  were  severely  affected  by  the  general 
business  stagnation  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  company  closed  its  fiscal  year  absolutely  free 
from  floating  debt  and  with  the  physical  condition  of  its  property 
greatly  improved. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1897 : 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

Increase. 

IWrease. 

EARNINGS. 

$1,  452,  466.  95 

5,136,451.89 

243,  007.  00 

144,  000.  00 

55,065  29 

$1, 643,  732.  55 

4,  678.  213.  39 

240, 298. 00 

146,291.12 

59,  840.  57 

$191,  265.  60 

$458,  238.  50 
2,  709.  00 

Maif                                               

2,  291. 12 

4,  775.  28 

Total 

7,030,991.13 

6,  768,  375.  63 

262,  615.  50 

EXPENSES. 

1,  758,  972.  56 

1, 189,  084.  77 

1,488,764.26 

441,  624.  54 

437,  055.  85 

1,  709,  021.  66 

1,  358,  478.  74 

1,481,449.54 

471,096.36 

404,  989.  77 

49,  950.  9(1 

169,  393.  97 

7,  314.  72 
32,'  666."  08 

29,  471.  82 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

5,316,101.98 

5,  425,  036.  07 

108,  934.  09 

1,714,889.15 

1,  343,  339.  56 

371,  549.  59 

1,  499.  00 

1,  499.  00 

$4,  690.  45 
3,  546.  43 

$4,  515.  26 
3,619.11 

$175.19 

$72.  68 

1,144.02 

896.15 

247.  87 

75.61 

80.15 

4.54 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

RE VENUE. 

Earnings $7,  030,  991 .  13 

Unclaimed  wages  charged  off 1,  120.  70 

Rentals ....  53, 154.  00 

Accounts  payable 78,  405. 24 

Sundry  accounts 52,  900.  91 


Total $7,216,571.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $5, 110,  671. 11 

Taxes 205,430.87 

Interest  and  discount 5,  287.  88 

Accrued  interest 1, 279,  490.  00 


Rentals 

Sundry  amounts. 


72,  393.  60 
225,  029.  30 


318,  269, 22 


Total 6,898,302.76 

Surplus 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $80,  535,  755.  71 

Bonds  and  scrip 1,  800, 180.  00 

Gordon  coal  mines „ 138,  015.  20 
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Grain  elevator,  Westwego,  La I  ,  159.  07 

Trustee  nrst-inortgage  bonds  reserved  to  retire  first- 
mortgage  Eastern  Division  bonds  at  maturity,  and 

Texas  school-fund  loan 3,951,000.00 

Capital  stock  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railway (J,  712,  500.  00 

Capital  stock  California  and  Texas  Railway  Construc- 
tion Company 1,716.37 

Capital  stock  N.  O.  Union  Belt  Railway 150.  00 

Capital   stock    and    franchises    Denison   and   Bonham 

connections 23, 103. 59 

C.  E.  Satterlee,  trustee,  White  Oaks  Railway 50,  000.  00 

Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company  Car  Trusts 57,  805. 10 

Cash 107,  695.  85 

Proportion  of  working  capital  of  Red  River  Line 1,  500.  00 

Southwestern  freight  bureau 500.  00 

Bills  receivable — land  notes 73,  595.  75 

Due  from  agents  and  foreign  roads 642,  578.  98 

Advances  to  agents - 6,  873.  62 

Unclaimed  wages 7,  294.  45 

Material  on  hand 313, 108.  53 

Unadj usted  accounts 49, 154. 03 

Total $94, 568, 786. 25 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $24,  990,  952. 20 

Second-mortgage  income  bonds 24,  935,  587.  96 

First-mortgage  E .  D.  bonds .  3,  784,  000.  00 

Old  bonds  unredeemed 73,  000.  00 

Texas  school-fund  loan 129,  091.  67 

Interest  scrip,  income  and  land  grant  bonds  (retirable 

under  provisions  of  reorganization) 296,  392.  00 

Other  scrip 10,  275.  57 

Equipment  obligations 57,  805. 10 

Vouchers  and  pay  rolls  unpaid =, 496,  994.  38 

Due  other  railways 36,  044.  75 

Interest  due  and  accrued 229,  104. 17 

Estimated  taxes 87,  661. 10 

Unadjusted  accounts 9,  498.  53 

Donated  lands  and  town  lot  sales  account 68,  592.  07 

Total  . . . .- 55,  204,  999.  50 

Capital  stock 38,  710,  900.  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 93,  915,  899.  50 

Surplus „ 652,  886.  75 

WISCONSIN    CENTRAL   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

This  company  Las  failed  to  submit,  on  the  form  prescribed  by  this 
office,  a  report  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897, 
claiming  that,  under  decisions  of  the  courts,  it  does  not  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau. 

The  original  Wisconsin  Central  Kailroad  Company  was  a  reorganiza- 
tion, February  4,  1871,  of  the  Portage,  Winnebago  and  Superior  Kail- 
road  Company.     On  January  4,  1879,  default  having  been  made  in  the 
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payment  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  the  trustees  under  the  mortgage  took 
possession  of  the  property.  On  October  31,  1889,  the  property  was 
again  turned  over  to  the  company  under  a  plan  of  reorganization,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  trustees  hold,  under  an  irrevocable  special  trust, 
until  full  interest  is  regularly  paid  on  all  bonds,  substantially  the  entire 
issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  The  road  was  operated  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under  lease  from  April  1, 1800, 
until  September  27,  1893,  when  the  lease  was  terminated  by  decree  of 
the  court  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Company  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 
Company  are  a  financial  unit,  the  former  company  owning  most  of  the 
bonds,  and  substantially  all  the  notes  and  stocks  of  the  latter.  For 
legal  reasons,  separate  corporate  existences  are  maintained,  but  the 
accounts  are  consolidated.  Both  companies  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  1864  (13  Stat.  L.,  66y  sec.  3), 
there  were  granted  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  "from  Portage  City,  Berlin,  Dotys  Island,  or  Fond 
du  Lac,  as  said  State  may  determine,  in  a  northwestern  direction  to 
Bayfield,  and  thence  to  Superior,  on  Lake  Superior,  every  alternate 
section  of  public  land,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  road,'7  estimated  by  the  General  Land  Office 
to  include  a  grant  of  1,800,000  acres  of  land.  The  beneficiary  under 
this  grant  was  the  Portage,  Winnebago  and  Superior  Railroad  Company 
(now  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company). 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1897, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  831,999.30  acres  of  land,  and 
that  200,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  located  in  Wisconsin  had 
been  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

This  office  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  receiv- 
ers, under  order  of  court,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  from  which 
the  following  information  is  compiled. 

The  railroad  company  owns  420.67  miles  of  main  track  and  56.88 
miles  of  sidings,  which  is  operated  by  the  receivers,  and  38.70  miles  not 
operated.     It  leases  138.46  miles,  and  has  trackage  rights  over  29  miles. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $11,435,500,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  pre- 
ferred. The  funded  debt  consists  of  $3,727,500  first-mortgage  bonds, 
$5,314,500  second  mortgage,  $1,100,000  improvement  notes,  and 
$489,009.01  imx^rovement  bonds,  for  which  this  company  is  jointly  and 
severally  liable  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company;  total  bonded 
debt,  $10,631,009.01. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
receivers'  balance  sheet  on  June  <'>0,  181)7: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expen 


Tear  ended — 

1  difference. 

June  30, 1897. 

June  30, 1896. 

!  ocrease. 

D(  crease. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger 

$423,  342.  21 
1,545,908.61 

48,  438.  34 

49,  755.  95 
22,  802.  29 

$451,067.50 

1,  529,  330.  97 

47,  962.  61 

50,062.11 

30,  007.  42 

$27  725.29 

$16,  577.  64 
475.  73 

Mail                  

306.  16 

7,  205. 13 

Total 

2,  090,  247.  40 

2, 108,  430.  61 

18,183.21 

EXPENSES. 

262,  522. 16 
191,  630.  50 
628,  549.  80 
189,  775.  95 

380,  930.  42 
204,  366.  84 
622,  427.  72 
180,114.14 

118  408.26 

Mali: tonance  of  equipment 

Conducting  transportation 

9,  736.  34 

6, 122.  08 
9,661.81 



Total 

1,275,478.41 

1,387,839.12 

112,300.71 

814,  768.  99 

720,  591.  49 

94, 177.  50 

Miles  operated 

534.  88 

492. 45 

42.43 

Earnings  per  mile 

Expenses  per  mile   

$3,  907.  88 
1,  523.  27 

$4,  281.  50 
2,  818.  23 

$373.  62 

1,  294.  96 

2,  384.  61 

1,  463.  27 

$921.34 

61.02 

65.82 

4.80 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVENUE. 


Earnings 


$2,090 


E  X  PEND1TURES . 

Operating  expenses $1,  275,  178. 41 


Taxes  accrued 

Interest  on  bonds 

Interest,  exchange  and  discount.. 

Rentals  accrued 

Improvements  made 

Discount  on  receivers'  certificates 


84,  681.  32 
88,100.00 

5,  399.  91 

474,  987.  93 

63, 148. 98 

5,  000.  00 


Total 1,  996,  796.  55 

S  iirplus 93,  450. 85 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Liabilities  paid $36,  668.  72 

Improvements  on  Milwaukee  and  Lake  Winnebago  Kail- 
road  3,  634.  81 

Car  trust  equipment 241,  599. 88 

Car  trust  equipment,  interest  account 38,  308.91 

Cask 12,  235.  25 

Sundry  accounts 558,  977.  94 

Supplies  on  hand.. 105,  935. 31 

Total...,-........,..,,,.,....,.. $997,380.82 
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LIABILITIES. 

Receivers'  certificates $200,  000.  00 

Haskell  and  Barker  Car  Company 255,  392.  71 

Vouchers  and  pay  rolls 287,464.12 

Accounts  payable 132,  401.  23 

Interest  on  certificates,  accrued 1,  500.  00 

Equipment  renewal  account 4,  914.  84 

Rebuilding  suspense  account 350.  00 

Total 882,022.90 

Surplus ' 115,357.92 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  submitted  by  me  for  the  Bureau  for 
the  year  eucling  June  30,  1899,  are  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  They  are:  Commissioner  ?  $4,500;  bookkeeper, 
$2,000;  assistant  bookkeeper,  $1,800;  clerk,  $1,400;  clerk,  $1,000; 
assistant  messenger,  $720;  traveling  expenses  for  the  examination  of 
books  and  accounts  of  the  subsidized  railroad  companies  and  inspecting 
the  property  thereof,  as  required  by  law,  $1,000;  total,  $12,420. 

The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Wade  Hampton,  Commissioner $4,  500 

Charles  E.  Thomas,  bookkeeper „„ 2,  000 

Lewis  W.  Haskell,  assistant  bookkeeper 1,  800 

Charles  A.  Calhoun,  clerk 1,  400 

Miss  Kate  Schmidt,  clerk 1,000 

Henry  Braxton,  assistant  messenger 720 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
employees  of  the  Bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wade  Hampton, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


R  E  P  0  R  T 


OF   THE 


GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


]New   YORK,  September  4,  1897. 

Sir:  The  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany herewith  present  their  report  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1897. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  railroad  continues  to  show  marked 
improvements  both  in  the  character  of  the  roadbed  and  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  equipment.  During  the  year  1896,  7,500  tons  of  new  steel 
rails  have  been  added  to  the  track,  and  during  the  current  year  (1897) 
15,000  additional  tons  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  being  placed 
upon  the  roadbed. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Union  Division  is  being  thoroughly  bal- 
lasted, and  the  property  from  Omaha  to  the  neighborhood  of  Grand 
Island,  154  miles,  will  compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  first-class 
railroads  of  the  East. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  years  1896  and  1897,  as  appear 
from  the  receivers'  reports,  are  as  follows : 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany proper  {1,822,29  miles)  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1897  and  1896,  respec- 
tively. 


Item. 

Twelve  months  to — 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1896. 

$14,  944,  477.  36 
9,  443, 155.  91 

$14,  083,  347. 85 
8,  765,  942.  29 

$851, 129.  51 
677,  213.  62 

5,501,321.45 
573,  640.  45 

5.  317,  405.  56 
581,  729.  71 

183,  915.  89 

$8,  089.  26 

4,  927,  681.  00 

4,  735,  675.  85 

192,  005. 15 

The  earnings  for  1897,  as  reported  by  the  receivers,  reflect  to  some 
degree  the  improved  conditions  of  business  which  now  prevail.  They 
are  as  follows : 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Earnings  and  expenses,  by  months,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1897  and  1896. 


GROSS  EARNINGS. 

Month. 

1897. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$1,  001,  743.  25 
986,  097.  02 
1, 130,  211.  48 
1, 105,  479.  26 
1,  240,  536.  33 
1,  259,  188.  27 

$937,  328.  53 
925,  467.  25 
1,  071,  907. 18 
988,  358.  32 
1, 109,  913,  96 
1, 128,  094.  44 

$64, 414.  72 
60,  629.  77 
58,  304.  30 

117, 120.  94 

130,  622.  37 

131,  093. 83 

6,  723,  255.  61 

6, 161,  069.  68 

562, 185.  93 
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Earnings  and  expenses,  by  months,  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1897  and  1896— -Continued. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


Month. 


1896. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June 


January  1  to  June  30. 


$684,  613.  30 
649,  599.  44 
702,  010.  77 
757,  406.  24 
837,  242.  47 
829,  217.  76 


$719, 187.  76 
615,  255.  79 
671,  292.  44 
646,  816  87 
720, 115.  89 
719, 115.  98 


$34,  343.  65 
30,  718.  33 
110,  589.  37 
117, 126.  58 
110,101.78 


$34, 574.  46 


4,  460,  i 


4,  091,  784.  73 


305. 25 


SURPLUS. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


January  1  to  June  30 


$317, 129.  95 
336,  497.  58 
428, 200. 71 
348, 073.  02 
403,  293.  86 
429,  970.  51 


2,  263, 165.  63 


$218, 140.  77 
310,  211.  46 
400, 614. 74 
341,  541.  45 
389,  798.  07 
408,  978.  46 


),  284.  95 


$98,  989. 18 

26,  286. 12 

27,  585.  97 
6,  531.  57 

13, 495.  79 
20,  992.  05 


193,  880.  68 


TAXES. 


January  . 
February 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 


January  1  to  June  30. 


$188, 209.  34 

22,  782.  71 

22,  859.  00 

3,  527.  96 

5,  632.  84 

16,  631. 16 


259,  643.  01 


$179, 078.  71 

32,  771.  75 

14,  544.  99 

2,  739.  04 

1,512.81 

22,  324.  67 


252,  971.  97 


$9, 130.  63 


8,314.01 

788.  92 
4, 120.  03 


6,  671.  04 


$9,989.04 


5,  693.  51 


SURPLUS  EARNINGS. 


January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

January  1  to  June  30 


$128,  920.  61 
313, 714.  87 
405,341.71 
344,  545.  06 
397,  661.  02 
413, 339. 35 


2,  003,  522.  62 


$39,  062.  06 
277,  439.  71 
386, 069. 75 
338,  802.  41 
388,  285.  26 
386,  653.  79 


1,  816,  312.  9S 


$89,  858.  55 
36,  275. 16 
19,271.96 
5,  742.  65 
9,  375.  76 
26,  685.  56 


187,  209,  64 


In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  reorganization  committee,  the  details  of  which  were 
contained  in  the  special  report  of  the  Government  directors  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  dated  January  23, 1897  (see  Appendix), 
two  suits  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  lien  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  instituted  and  carried  to  final  decree. 

The  first  of  these  suits  affects  the  Union  Division — that  is  to  say,  all 
of  the  railroad  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Ogden. 

The  amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  as  fixed  by  the  said  decree,  was,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1897 : 

For  principal $27,  236, 512 

For  balance  of  interest  account 30,  525,  918 

Total 57,762,430 

A  foreclosure  suit,  affecting  the  same  Union  Division,  has  also  been 
brought  by  F.  Gordon  Dexter  and  Oliver  Ames,  second,  trustees,  against 
the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company  and  the  United  States  of  America 
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and  others,  defendants.  This  suit  is  brought  to  foreclose  the  prior 
mortgage  covering  the  said  Union  Division,  the  lien  of  which  is 
prior  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States.  By  the  decree  it  is  found  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  of  such  first  mortgage  bonds  is 
$27,229?000.  The  interest  on  these  bonds  has  been  paid  up  to  and 
including  the  1st  day  of  July,  1897.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree 
entered  in  the  Dexter  suit  it  is  provided  that  the  special  master  shall 
accept  no  bid  for  the  property  to  be  sold  in  that  suit  less  than  the  sum 
of  $50,037,435.  This  amount  is  approximately  twenty-three  millions 
in  excess  of  the  amount  due  upon  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  as  above 
stated. 

By  the  terms  of  the  final  decree  entered  in  the  foreclosure  suit  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
pany affecting  the  Union  Division,  it  is  provided  that  the  special 
master  shall  accept  no  bid  for  the  said  property  less  than  the  sum  of 
$23,000,000  in  cash. 

The  other  suit  which  has  been  instituted  by  the  United  States  ol 
America  against  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company  and  others, 
defendants,  affects  that  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Kailway  Com- 
pany which  is  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
the  issue  of  subsidy  bonds.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  in  this  suit  it 
is  found  that  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1897,  the  amount  owing  to  the 
United  States,  including  the  amount  due  and  the  amount  not  due 
for  principal  and  for  balance  of  interest,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$12,891,900.19. 

The  minimum  bid  which  the  special  master  is  authorized  to  accept 
for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  $2,500,000. 

Suits  have  also  been  brought  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages, 
the  lien  of  which  is  prior  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States,  upon  that 
portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Division  which  is  embraced  in  the  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States  of  America  last  above  referred  to,  as 
follows : 

Henry  M.  Alexander  and  John  F.  Dillon,  trustees,  complainants,  against 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  et  al.,  defendants. 

The.  decree  entered  in  this  suit  is  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  which  embraces  the  railroad  140  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City.  The  principal  of  the  bonds  foreclosed  in  this 
suit  amounts  to  $2,240,000;  interest  on  said  principal  sum  is  due  from 
August  1,  1895.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  the  special  master  is  to 
accept  no  bid  of  the  property  embraced  in  this  mortgage  less  than  the 
sum  of  $4,500,000. 

John  A.  Stewart  and  William  Endicott,  jr.,  as  trustees  under  the  mort- 
gages of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Kailway  Company  dated  respectively 
June  20,  1809,  and  April  9,  1879,  and  John  F.  Dillon  and  the  said 
John  A.  Stewart  as  substituted  trustees  under  the  mortgage  dated 
June  1,  1860,  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company,  Eastern 
Division,  complainants,  v.  The  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company  et  al., 
defendants. 

This  suit  has  been  brought  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  affecting  what 
is  known  as  the  Middle  Division  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  extending  from 
a  point  140  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  to  a  point  393|f  miles  westerly 
therefrom. 

The  principal  of  the  bonds  issued  under  this  mortgage  amounts  f<> 
$4,003,000 )  on  these  bonds  the  interest  is  due  from  December  1,  1891. 
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The  special  master  is  directed  to  accept  no  bid  for  the  property  embraced 
in  this  mortgage  less  than  the  sum  of  $5,300,000. 

Kussell  Sage  and  George  J.  Gould,  trustees,  complainants,  v.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  et  al.,  defendants. 

This  suit  has  been  brought  by  Russell  Sage  and  George  J.  Gould, 
as  trustees,  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  others,  for  the  foreclosure  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Kansas  Pacific  consolidated  mortgage.  As  the  lien  of  this  mort- 
gage upon  that  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  which  the  lien  of  the 
United  States  applies  is  subsequent  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States, 
the  decree  entered  in  that  suit  can  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  minimum  bids,  which  the  special  master  is  authorized  to  accept 
in  the  two  suits,  in  which  the  United  States  of  America  are  plaintiffs, 
are,  respectively,  $23,000,000  in  the  decree  affecting  the  Union  Divi- 
sion, and  $2,500,000  in  the  suit  affecting  the  subsidized  portion  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific. 

By  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Union  Pacific 
reorganization  committee  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  minimum  bid  for  the  Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  proper- 
ties covered  by  the  Government  lien  and  for  the  cash  and  securities  in 
the  United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  should  be  such  as  to 
produce  to  the  Government,  over  and  above  the  prior  liens  and  charges 
upon  the  railways  and  the  said  sinking  fund,  the  net  sum  of 
$45,754,059.99. 

By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  entered  in  the  United  States  foreclosure, 
affecting  the  Union  Division,  it  is  provided  that  the  cash  held  in  the 
United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  shall  be  applied  and  cred- 
ited upon  the  subsidy  debt  of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany to  the  United  States  whether  such  indebtedness  shall  be  then 
matured  or  not. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  said  decree  that  the  bonds  held  in  the 
United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  shall  be  sold  as  an  entirety 
and  in  one  parcel  to  the  highest  bidder  or  bidders.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  special  master  shall  accept  no  bid  for  the  sinking-fund 
bonds  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  par  value  of  all  the  bonds 
in  said  sinking  fund,  as  in  the  said  decree  found,  as  of  the  date  of  April 
30,  1897,  namely,  the  sum  of  $13,645,250.89. 

The  total  amount  of  securities  taken  at  par  and  of  the  cash  in  the 
said  sinking  fund  is,  approximately,  $18,000,000. 

The  guaranty  minimum  bid  of  $45,754,059.99  was  for  both  the  railroad 
and  the  securities  and  cash  in  the  sinking  fund.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  decree  just  referred  to,  the  sinking  fund  will  produce  about 
$18,000,000. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  minimum  bid  for  the  railroad  properties, 
if  presently  sold  under  the  two  decrees,  should  be  $27,754,059.99. 

As  above  stated,  the  minimum  bids  are,  respectively,  $23,000,000  in 
the  foreclosure  of  the  Union  Division  and  $2,500,000  in  the  foreclosure 
of  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific. 

The  amount  of  these  bids  is  about  $2,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
required  in  order  to  comply  with  the  arrangement  entered  into  between 
the  reorganization  committee  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  As, 
however,  the  sum  of  $4,500,000  has  been  actually  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  security  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  agreement  that  its  minimum  bid  should 
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produce  the  said  sum  of  $45,754,059.99,  the  terms  of  the  said  decree, 
taken  iu  connection  with  the  said  deposit,  secure  to  the  United  States 
of  America  the  result  contemplated  by  the  said  arrangement.  We  may 
add  that  in  our  judgment  no  sales  which  shall  not  result  in  securing  to 
the  United  States  of  America  the  full  sum  of  $45,754,059.99  would  ever 
be  confirmed  by  the  court. 

As  betore  stated,  and  as  appears  from  the  decrees,  the  amount  due 
to  the  United  States  for  principal  and  interest  on  the  Union  Division 
on  April  1,  1897,  was  $57,762,430.  The  amount  due  to  the  United 
States  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Division  April  1, 1897,  was  $12,891,900.1 9, 
making  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  $70,054,330.19.  To  this  amount 
must  be  added  interest  from  April  1,  1897. 

As  the  United  States  of  America  will  realize  from  the  foreclosure 
sales  of  the  railroad  property  and  of  the  sinking  fund  $45,754,059.99, 
it  follows  that  the  loss  of  the  United  States  will  be  about  $25,000,000. 

The  Government  directors  desire  to  repeat  their  approval  of  the 
course  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  accept- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  reorganization  committee  and  in  the  institu- 
tion of  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  subject-matter  in  question  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1897.  The  main  scope  of  that  discussion  was,  how- 
ever, based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  desirable,  as  matter 
of  policy,  for  the  Government  to  control  and  operate  the  railroads  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people. 

As  the  Government  directors  have  always  been  firmly  convinced  that 
the  ownership  of  these  railroads  by  the  Government  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  people,  would  result  in  gross  inequalities  and  discrimi- 
nations in  favor  of  the  territory  served  by  them,  and  would  be  a 
prolific  source  of  political  corruption,  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
consider  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government  ownership. 

Our  report  is  addressed  to  the  single  question  of  realizing  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  best  financial  return  for  their 
investment  in  this  property. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  reorganization  committee  and  the 
depositors  of  bonds  and  securities  under  this  plan  will  realize  a  large 
profit  from  these  transactions. 

It  is  also  true  that,  by  reason  of  the  improved  conditions  of  our  busi- 
ness, the  profit  will  be  larger  than  was  expected  when  the  proposition 
was  originally  made. 

With  all  the  facts  before  them,  the  Government  directors  are  satisfied 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  and  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  wise,  discreet,  and  advantageous  to 
the  Government. 

The  guaranteed  minimum  bid  above  referred  to  took  effect  in  Janu- 
ary, 1897. 

The  fact  that  this  arrangement  had  been  made  has  been  open  and 
public  from  that  date.  The  situation  is  substantially  the  same  as  if  the 
sale  of  the  property  had  been  commenced  in  January,  1897,  the  mini- 
mum bid  then  made,  and  the  sale  postponed  for  further  bids  until 
October. 

All  the  great  railroad  corporations  and  financial  institutions  have 
been  enabled  during  a  period  exceeding  eight  months  to  examine  the 
subject  in  all  its  details  and  to  make  such  necessary  arrangements  as 
to  enable  them,  if  they  should  believe  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  greater  than  the  minimum  bid,  to  make  a  better  bid  on  their  own 
behalf. 
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If  it  be  possible  to  secure  a  better  bid  for  tbis  property,  tiie  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  the  arrangement  made  and  the  time  which  has 
been  given  for  the  formation  of  competing  syndicates  should  result  in 
a  sale  under  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  United  States.  If  the 
result  should  be  that  no  bid  better  than  the  guaranteed  minimum  shall 
be  made,  it  will  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  guaranteed 
minimum  bid  has  secured  to  the  United  States  a  better  return  than 
would  have  otherwise  resulted. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  foreclosure  suits  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  sale  of  the  securities  under  the  three  collateral  trust 
mortgages  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company.  In  view  of 
the  remarkable  advance  in  the  market  value  of  many  of  the  collaterals 
included  in  these  mortgages,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  foreclosures 
will  leave  surpluses  applicable  to  the  part  payment  of  the  general 
debts  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  what 
these  general  debts  will  aggregate.  They  will  consist  chiefly  of  defi- 
ciencies resulting  from  foreclosure  sales  and  of  liabilities  arising  out  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  principal  or  of  the  interest  on  bonds  of  railroads 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  Union  Pacific.  The  deficiency  resulting  to 
the  United  States,  as  shown  above,  will  amount  to  about  $25,000,000, 
and  will,  in  any  event,  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  such 
general  debt. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  secure  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  all  such  assets  or  surpluses  as  may 
result  from  the  foreclosure  of  the  collateral  trusts,  and  all  property  of 
every  form  which  is  not  covered  by  the  mortgages  made  by  the  com- 
pany, to  the  end  that  the  aggregate  of  general  assets  resulting  to  the 
company  may  form  the  largest  possible  fund  for  part  payment  of  its 
general  creditors. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Ellery  Anderson. 
J.  W.  Doane. 
John  Sheridan. 
William  J.  Coombs. 
John  T.  Bressler. 

Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  J).  C. 


APPENDIX 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

OF    THE 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


New  York,  January  23, 1897. 

Sir  :  In  the  Government  directors'  report  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  made  to  you,  and  bearing  date  September  12, 1890,  they 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  large  interests  which  are  represented  in 
the  committees  charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  property,  might, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  assume  a  more  definite  attitude  and  define 
more  clearly  the  part  which  they  might  be  willing  to  take  in  reaching 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Government  claim.  We  further  stated 
that,  in  that  event,  we  should  file  a  supplemental  report  with  our  rec- 
ommendations to  your  Department. 

During  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
the  subject  of  the  adjustment  of  the  debts  of  the  bond-aided  roads  to 
the  Government,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  prolific  dis- 
cussion during  the  earlier  Congresses,  was  again  brought  forward, 
patiently  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  committee  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Powers 
bill."  The  House  allowed  three  days  for  its  discussion,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  decisive  majority. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  directors,  the  provisions  of  the 
"Powers  bill"  were  not  favorable  to  the  Government.  By  its  terms 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  or  its  successor,  was  allowed  to 
subject  the  property  to  a  prior  lien  of  $54,000,000,  bearing  interest  at 
4  per  cent.  This  is  over  $20,000,000  more  than  the  lien  which  now 
precedes  the  Government's,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  property 
bound  by  the  Government  lien  would  have  been  the  entire  1,822  miles 
which  complete  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company's  property, 
including  terminals,  it  is  still  true  that  the  second  mortgage  to  be 
given  to  the  Government  would  offer  but  an  imperfect  security. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  " Powers  bill"  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee, representing  a  very  large  majority  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  committee  consists  of 
Messrs.  Louis  Fitzgerald,' Jacob  H.  Schiff,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  jr., 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Marvin  Hughitt,  and  Oliver  Ames,  second,  have 
presented  to  the  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  the  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States,  a  proposition  contained  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Louis 
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Fitzgerald,  chairman,  to  the  Hon.  George  Hoadly,  dated  January  15, 
1897,  which  was  written  in  answer  to  the  latter's  letter  of  January 
14,  1897. 
The  entire  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

New  York,  January  14,  1897. 
Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald, 

120  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  probably  aware,  I  have  for  more  than  two  years  past  had 
charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  as  special 
assistant  to  him,  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  its  issue  of 
subsidy  bonds,  and  its  lien  securing  the  same  upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

The  defeat  of  the  proposed  funding  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  renders 
it  certain  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  must  look  in  some  other  direction  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

After  a  careful  consideration  by  the  late  and  present  Attorney-General  and  by 
myself,  it  was  decided  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  litiga- 
tion that  the  Government  should  not  appear  in  that  cause  until  the  parties  responsible 
and  competent  to  act  should  appear  who  would  enter  into  some  definite  arrange- 
ment for  a  bid  upon  the  property  (including  the  sinking  fund),  at  such  a  rate  as 
would  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  yet  not 
prevent  competition  which  might  result  in  larger  offers. 

It  has  been  informally  suggested  that  the  committee  of  reorganization,  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  are  prepared  to  enter  into  engagements  to  make  a  bid  on  the  sale 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  railways  and  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  of  a  sum  which,  without  debarring  the  Government  from 
accepting  a  higher  bid  at  such  sale,  would  afford  some  reasonable  approximation  to 
the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  Government  as  a  second  mortgagee  of  the  property  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  the  highest  and  best  bid. 

I  therefore  solicit  from  you  an  early  response,  to  be  communicated  by  me  to  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  as  to  whether  your  committee  would  be 
willing  to  fix  a  sum  which  they  would  be  willing  to  bid  at  a  sale  if  procured  in  fore- 
closure, and  which  would  carry  a  perfect  title  to  the  property,  barring  the  right  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  first  mortgagees  from  future  claim,  so  that  we  may 
know  before  commencing  proceedings  that  we  are  secured  at  least  an  approximate 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  property  as  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of  a  fore- 
closure case  such  as  the  Attorney-General  is  authorized  to  bring. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  take  up  this  matter  for  early  action  and,  if 
your  committee  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  make  such  a  bid,  please  accompany 
your  reply  with  detailed  suggestions  as  to  how  the  performance  may  be  secured  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  Hoadly. 


New  York,  January  15,  1897. 
Hon   George  Hoadly, 

Special  Assistant  to  Attorney-General, 

No.  22  William  street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  Reorganization  Committee  to 
your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  in  which  you  request  from  this  committee  such  propo- 
sition as  it  may  be  willing  to  make,  fixing  a  guaranteed  bid  at  foreclosure  and  sale 
for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  for  the  Union 
Pacific  sinking  fund,  I  am  authorized  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  the  following: 

In  the  event  that  the  Government  shall  at  once  take  such  proceedings  in  the 
pending  foreclosure  suits,  or  by  independent  bills,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  lien 
upon  the  railroad  and  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  (which  includes  the 
Kansas  Pacific  line)  by  sale  thereof,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
reorganization  committee  is  prepared  to  guarantee  a  minimum  bid  for  the  Union  and 
Kansas  Pacific  lines  of  railroad  and  property  embraced  within  the  lien  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  cash  and  securities  in  the  United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking 
fund  taken  at  par,  which  shall  produce  to  the  Government  over  and  above  any  prior 
liens  and  charges  upon  the  railways  and  sinking  fund  the  net  sum  of  $45,000,000. 

The  committee  is  prepared  to  furnish  adequate  security  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  above  offer.  As  such  security  it  will  deposit  with  such  national  depository  in 
New  York  City  as  may  be  selected  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Government  the  sum 
of  $4,500,000  in  cash  (namely,  10  per  cent  of  the  guaranteed  bid),  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  deposit  may  be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  foreclosure  decree  as  a 
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deposit  to  qualify  such  bidders  as  may  act  on  behalf  of  the  reorganization  committee 
(and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  may  determine  the  terms  <>f  the 
decree,  an  equal  deposit,  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  before  sale,  shall  be 
required  as  a  qualification  of  any  other  bidder). 

Should  the  Government  desire  to  liquidate  the  sinking  fund  in  advance  of  the  sale 
of  railway  property,  the  reorganization  committee  will  be  prepared  to  anticipate 
this  feature  of  its  offer  by  an  earlier  purchase  of  the  sinking  fund  at  par  of  the  cash 
and  securities  therein  contained. 

As  the  provision  proposed  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  as  the  proposition 
is  based  upon  conditions  which  now  exist,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  reorganization 
committee  must  reserve,  and  it  desires  to  bo  understood  as  reserving,  the  right  to 
withdraw  this  offer  at  any  time  previous  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Government. 
I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Louis  Fitzgerald, 
Chairman  of  the  Reorganization  Committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1891. 
Louis  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 

Chairman  Reorganization  Committee, 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sir:  Hon.  George  Hoadly,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  has  sent  me 
your  letter  to  him  of  the  lth  instant,  making  a  proposition  on  behalf  of  your  com- 
mittee for  a  guaranteed  minimum  bid  for  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific;  and 
Kansas  Pacific  railway  companies  and  the  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  as  a  basis  for 
the  Government's  proceeding  to  foreclose  its  lien  thereon.  I  am  authorized  by  the 
president  to  commence  foreclosure  proceedings  as  suggested  in  your  proposal,  pro- 
vided it  is  modified  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  In  order  to  preserve  the  basis  of  the  original  informal  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  the  absence  of  an  accurate  statement  of  the  sinking  fund,  your  offer 
should  be  modified  so  that  the  amount  of  the  guaranteed  bid  therein  named  will  be 
$45,754,059.99,  instead  of  the  sum  of  $45,000,000. 

Second.  That  the  following  clause  of  your  proposal  be  eliminated,  viz,  "and  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  may  determine  the  terms  of  decree,  an  equal 
deposit  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  before  sale  shall  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication of  any  other  bidder."  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  court  will  follow  the 
uniform  practice  in  railway  foreclosures  of  requiring  a  deposit  of  all  bidders  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  and  security  for  performance,  and  while  the  Government 
will  obviously  have  the  same  interest  as  other  parties  in  having  such  conditions 
imposed,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  stipulation  on  that  point  as  a  condition  of  our 
arrangement. 

Third.  That  your  proposal  is  understood  to  mean  that  in  case  the  property  men- 
tioned should  not  be  sold  as  a  unit,  mimimum  bids  for  the  separate  portions  thereof 
are  to  be  made,  which  in  the  aggregate  will  produce  to  the  Government  the  net  sum 
above  mentioned.  In  case  of  separate  sales  the  deposit  named  by  you  may,  of  course, 
be  used  for  qualification  of  bidders  representing  you  at  each,  in  such  proportions  as 
may  be  required  under  the  terms  of  sale. 

Fourth.  Your  guarantee  applies  to  such  sale  or  sales  as  shall  became  effective. 
The  sale  of  the  sinking  fund  may  be  judicial  or  otherwise. 

Your  acceptance  of  the  above  modifications  of  your  proposal  will  close  the  arrange- 
ment, and  I  will  proceed  to  institute  foreclosure  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  the  deposit  named  by  you  is  made,  for  which,  upon  receipt  of 
your  acceptance,  I  will  designate  the  depositary. 
Very  respectfully, 

Judson  Harmon,  Attorney-General. 


New  York,  January  20,  1897. 
Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 

Attorney- General ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  have  your  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  written  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  15th 
instant,  to  Hon.  George  Hoadly,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General. 

On  behalf  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  have  the  honor  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed  in  your  letter  of  January 
18,  1897,  to  the  proposal  made  in  my  letter  to  Hon.  George  Hoadly,  dated  on  the  15th 
instant. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Louis  Fitzgerald, 
Chairman,  Union  Pacific  Reorganization  Committee. 
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New  York,  January  20,  1897. 
Louis  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Reorganization  Committee  of  the 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  addressed  to  ine. 
The  arrangement  between  your  committee  and  the  United  States  being  closed 
thereby  as  provided  in  my  last  letter,  I  hereby  designate  as  a  depositary  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Yours,  truly,  Judson  Harmon, 

Attorney -General  of  the  United  States. 


United  States  Trust  Company  or  New  York, 

45-47  Wall  Street. 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York  hereby  certifies  that  there  has  been 
deposited  with  it  by  Louis  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  reorganization  committee  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  sum  of  four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($4,500,000)  under  the  terms  of  and  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  agreement 
embodied,  in  the  letter  of  said  Fitzgerald  to  Honorable  George  Hoadly,  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  15th,  1897; 
the  letter  of  Judson  Harmon,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  to  said  Fitz- 
gerald, dated  January  18th,  1897,  and  the  letter  of  said  Fitzgerald  to  Judson  Har- 
mon, Attorney-General,  dated  January  20th,  1897,  copies  of  which  letters  are 
attached  hereto;  and  said  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York  hereby  agrees 
to  hold  said  deposit  for  and  apply  the  same  to  the  uses  and  purposes  set  forth  in 
said  letters.  Said  trust  company  agrees  to  allow  interest  on  said  deposit  at  such 
rate  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  upon. 

Given  in*  duplicate  this  21st  day  of  January,  1897. 

John  A.  Stewart,  President. 

[seal.]  H.  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

This  proposition  will  result  in  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  the 
sum  of  $45,754,059.99  on  account  of  its  claims  against  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  These 
claims  on  December  31,  1896,  amounted  to  $69,982,188.45.  This  sum 
represents  $33,539,512  of  principal  and  $36,442,676.45  of  unpaid  interest. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  interest  which  have  been  heretofore 
paid  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  companies  to  the  United 
States  by  transportation  earnings  allowed  and  credited  to  interest  and 
by  cash  payment  : 

Union  Pacific $15,691,668.05 

Kansas  Pacific 4,  499,  003.  38 

Union  Pacific  cash 438,  409. 58 

Total 20,629,081.01 

The  proposed  bid  of  $45,754,059.99  exceeds  the  principal  amount  due 
by  $12,214,547.99.  Adding  this  amount  to  the  amounts  above  stated 
as  having  been  heretofore  paid  for  account  of  interest,  the  total  will  be 
found  to  be  $32,843,629. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  result  of  the  negotiation  is  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  the  principal  amount  advanced  and  the  sum  of 
$32,843,629,  on  account  of  interest.  This,  for  the  thirty  years'  period 
during  which  the  bonds  have  run,  will  be  equivalent  to  something  over 
3  per  cent. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  the  company's  obligation  is 
$69,982,188.45.  The  offer  is  $45,754,059.99.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
65  per  cent. 

The  Government  directors  have  always  reported  themselves  to  be 
entirely  opposed  to  Government  ownership  or  management  of  railways, 
and  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  made  by 
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the  reorganization  committee  would  lead  to  an  absolute  and  complete 
severance  of  all  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company  is  a  circumstance  which  strongly  commended 
this  proposition  to  our  favor. 

The  most  important  question  is  whether  under  this  proposition  the 
Government  will  realize  as  large  a  return  as  could  have  been  obtained 
from  a  funding  bill  or  from  any  of  the  other  forms  of  settlement 
attempted  in  Congress.  Under  the  Powers  bill,  for  instance,  the  prior 
first  lien  was  $54,300,000,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $54,000,000.  These  bonds  were  to  bear  2  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  if  sold  on  the  market  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  command 
more  than  35  per  cent.  We,  of  course,  make  this  estimate  without 
guarantee  by  the  Government.  Under  the  Powers  funding  bill  the 
Government  would  also  realize  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund, 
$17,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  second  mortgage  bonds,  $20,000,000— 
in  all,  $37,000,000.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  cash  offer  of 
$45,754,059.99  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  business  view  relating  to  the  cash  value  of 
the  securities  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Powers  bill,  as  compared  with  the  cash  offer  made  by  the  reorgani- 
zation committee,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  holding  by  the  Government 
of  $54,000,000  of  2  per  cent  bonds,  secured  by  a  second  lien,  would 
result  unfavorably  to  the  United  States.  The  Government  would  be 
exposed  to  repeated  attacks,  or  entreaties  asking  for  remission  of  pay- 
ment of  sinking-fund  obligations,  and  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds 
would  find  itself  confronted  with  the  same  difficulties  which  have 
always  embarrassed  every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
payment  of  this  claim. 

The  sale  of  the  road  will  be  open  and  public,  so  that  if  a  higher  bid 
than  the  one  guaranteed  by  the  reorganization  committee  should  be 
made  the  United  States  will  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  bid. 

This  whole  subject  was  placed  before  the  Government  directors 
before  any  action  was  had,  and  we  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  prop- 
osition and  the  institution  of  foreclosure  proceedings.  This  report  is 
now  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  formal  action  and  of  placing  our 
report  on  the  records  of  your  Department. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Ellery  Anderson, 
J.  W.  Doane, 
J.  N.  H.  Patrick, 
W.  J.  Coombs, 
John  Sheridan, 

Government  Director*. 

Hon.  David  E.  Francis, 

Secretary j  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  (J. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


District  of  Alaska,  Executive  Office, 

Sitka,.  October  5,  1897. 
Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  upon  affairs  in  Alaska  for  1897. 

LAW   AND   ITS  EXECUTION  IN   ALASKA. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  by 
Eussia,  in  October,  1807,  this  vast  region  was  placed  under  the  mili- 
tary Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  Gen.  Jeff.  0.  Davis,  with  three 
companies  of  troops,  was  placed  in  charge.  They  were  stationed  at 
Port  Tongas,  Fort  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Fort  Kenai,  and  Kadiak. 

Customs  were  collected  from  the  first  by  revenue  officers,  but  Con- 
gress, on  July  27,  1868,  passed  a  law  organizing  the  whole  purchase 
into  "a  customs  collection  district,"  and  by  the  same  act  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  distilled  spirits  were  pro- 
hibited. This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  June,  1877,  when  the 
order  came  to  withdraw  the  last  of  the  forces  from  Alaska. 

.  Immediately  after  the  occupation,  American  citizens  attempted  to 
acquire  preemption  rights  to  lands  at  Sitka.  The  Department  decided 
that — 

Such  claims  and  settlements  are  not  only  without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Congress  applicable  to  public 
domain  secured  to  the  United  States  by  any  treaty  made  with  a  foreign  nation; 
and,  if  deemed  necessary  and  advisable,  military  force  may  be  used  to  remove  the 
intruders. 

It  is  not  easily  understood  how,  during  these  ten  years  of  military 
occupancy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  could  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  as  guaranteed  under  article  3  of  the  treaty. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  of  the  troops,  the  care  of  this 
immense  area  was  cast  upon  the  Treasury  Department.  For  nearly  a 
year  the  whole  business  was  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy  collector.  By 
the  way  of  preparation,  two  cases  of  rifles  and  two  cases  of  ammunition 
were  shipped  to  the  collector's  office  at  Sitka. 

The  special  agent  telegraphed  from  Port  Townsend  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  "No  cutter  should  be  dispatched  without  largely 
increased  force  and  medical  officer;  Catling  gun  required."  And  in 
another  communication  he  says,  "  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  military 
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from  Alaska  that  Territory  has  been  practically  without  any  govern- 
ment or  protection  whatever,  save  the  occasional  presence  of  a  vessel 
of  the  revenue  marine." 

When  a  new  collector  came,  in  July,  1878,  he  at  once  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  probate  judge  as  well  as  those  of  a  customs  officer. 

The  Department  began  to  feel  that  Alaska  was  very  much  of  a  white 
elephant,  or  was  at  least  worthless  and  a  watery  waste;  and,  indeed, 
the  chief  of  that  department  proposed  to  abolish  the  whole  customs 
district. 

The  natives  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whites  who 
remained  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  were  not  esteemed  very 
highly,  and  consequently  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  natives  at  Sitka  armed  and 
organized  themselves  and  attempted  to  march  upon  the  white  settle- 
ment with  the  avowed  intent  of  massacre  and  plunder.  They  were 
prevented  by  the  timely  interference  of  Annahootz  and  his  Kokwanton 
supporters. 

The  inhabitants  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  sent  a  petition  to  the 
authorities  of  British  Columbia  to  send  a  man-of-war  at  once  to  protect 
their  lives  until  they  could  obtain  protection  from  their  own  government. 
The  Osprey  was  sent  off  at  once  and  afforded  the  people  protection  until 
relieved  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Alaska. 

From  this  time  until  the  autumn  of  1884  Alaska  remained  under  the 
rule  of  the  Navy  Department.  During  these  years  the  people  felt  more 
free,  as  life  and  property  were  more  secure;  but  there  was  but  little 
incentive  to  take  hold  of  any  resources  of  the  country  save  that  of  furs. 
Some  attention  had  been  paid  to  mining  near  Sitka,  and  discoveries  had 
been  made  near  Juneau.  No  title  could  be  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  naval  officers  did  much  to  curb  the  natives  by  breaking  up  their 
stills  with  which  they  manufactured  a  murder-producing  rum  called 
"hoo-chi-noo,"  by  freeing  those  who  were  held  in  bondage  as  slaves, 
and  by  punishing  those  who  had  bound  and  tortured  others  as  witches. 
Many  of  these  officers  gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  missionaries, 
who  began  to  establish  schools  and  churches  in  behalf  of  these  degraded 
people. 

A  feeling  of  better  security  began  to  prevail,  and  men  started  to 
prospect  while  others  were  developing  quartz  lodes  near  Sitka. 

In  1880  rich  discoveries  occurred  on  the  main  coast  bordering  on 
Gastinaux  Channel.  Some  companies  started  enterprises  in  the  fish 
industry. 

But  every  effort  emphasized  the  fact  that  Alaska  was  without  any 
civil  government. 

At  last  Congress  gave  heed  for  a  little  while,  and,  on  May  17, 1884,  it 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  "  organic  act."  This  makes  the  whole 
ceded  territory  into  a  judicial  district,  and  gives  it  a  governor,  district 
judge,  attorney,  clerk,  marshal,  four  commissioners,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  deputies.  The  collector  of  customs  and  his  deputies 
are  embodied  as  organized  under  the  law  of  July  27, 1868. 

Section  7  reads:  "That  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  now 
in  force  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  law  of  said  District  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable." 

Section  8  creates  it  a  land  district,  with  a  commissioner,  the  clerk  and 
marshal  to  be  the  land  officers  ex-officio. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims  and  the 
rights  incident  thereto,  were  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  but  it 
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expressly  declares  that  "nothing"  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  put  in  force  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Section  9  provides:  "There  shall  be  no  legislative  assembly  in  said 
District,  nor  shall  any  Delegate  be  sent  to  Congress  therefrom." 

The  original  law  of  1868  prohibiting  the  importation  and  sale  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  was  strengthened,  in  section  14,  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  except  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  and  over — that  is,  from  1884  until  the 
beginning  of  this  present  Administration — the  following  persons  have 
been  appointed  and  sent  here  to  administer  the  law  as  they  deemed  it 
applicable  under  this  act: 

Governors. — John  H,  Kinkead,  Nevada;  A.  P.  Swineford,  Michigan; 
Lyman  E.  Knapp,  Vermont;  James  Sheakley,  Pennsylvania. 

Judges. — Ward  McAllister,  jr.,  California;  E.  J.  Dawn,  Oregon; 
Lafayette  Dawson,  Missouri;  John  H.  Keatley,  Iowa;  John  S.  Bugbee, 
California;  Warren  Truitt,  Oregon;  Arthur  K.  Delaney,  Washington. 

United  States  Attorneys. — E.  W.  Basket,  Iowa;  M.  D.  Ball,  Virginia; 
Whit.  M.  Grant,  Iowa;  C.  S.  Johnson,  Nebraska;  Lytton  Taylor,  Ten- 
nessee; Burton  E.  Bennett,  Washington. 

Clerics. — A.  T.  Lewis,  Illinois;  Henry  E.  Hayden,  Minnesota;  N.  R. 
Peckinpaugh,  Indiana;  C.  D.  Rogers,  Alaska. 

Marshals. — M.  C.  Hillyer,  California;  Barton  Atkins,  New  York; 
Orville  T.  Porter,  Oregon;  Louis  L.  Williams,  Missouri. 

Commissioners  at  UnalasM. — Chester  Seeber,  California;  Joseph  B. 
Johnston,  Virginia;  Melancton  W.  Hunt,  California;  Louis  H.  Tarp- 
ley,  Oregon;  Lycurgus  R.  Woodward,  California. 

Commissioner  at  Kadiak. — Alphonso  C.  Edwards,  Washington. 

Commissioners  at  Juneau. — Henry  States,  Oregon ;  Louis  L.  Williams, 
Missouri;  William  R.  Hoy t,  Wisconsin;  Henry  W.  Mellen,  Indiana; 
John  Y.  Ostrander,  Washington. 

Commissioners  at  Sitlca. — John  G.  Brady,  Alaska;  T.  Carlos  Jewett, 
Minnesota;  Robert  C.  Rogers,  California. 

Commissioners  at  Wrangell.— George  P.  Hire,  Louisiana;  James 
Sheakley,  Pennsylvania;  William  A.  Kelly,  Alaska;  K.  M.  Jackson, 
Texas. 

Collectors. — Peter  French,  New  York;  John  McCafferty,  Kentucky; 

A.  K.  Delaney,  Wisconsin;  Max  Pracht,  Oregon;  W.  T.  Hatch,  Oregon; 

B.  F.  Moore,  New  York. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  Alaska  has  not  lacked  for  seasoning 
during  these  years  of  the  organic  act.  However,  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  far  preferable  to  that  which  existed  during  the  years  1878  and 
1879. 

The  encouragement  given  to  mining  by  the  full  extension  of  the  min- 
ing laws  has  pushed  that  industry  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  those  who  have  been  residents  of  the  Territory  for  twenty  or 
more  years,  and  who  have  almost  in  defiance  of  regulations  and  rules 
settled  upon  and  improved  lots  of  land  for  homesteads,  have  waited  in 
vain  for  Congress  to  extend  the  general  land  laws. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  so  retarded  the  true  and  substantial  growth  of 
Alaska  as  this  helplessness  on  the  part  of  settlers  to  obtain  titles  to 
their  homes. 

The  conditions  which  largely  prevail  in  Oregon  do  not  exist  here, 
and  any  improvement  which  that  State  may  have  made  in  her  laws 
►since  1884  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  this  district.  The  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oregon  is  very  limited, 
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but  they  have  other  courts  with  greater  powers,  aud  the  meaus  of  com- 
munication are  rapid  and  abundant.  But  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner clothed  with  the  same  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  located  at 
Unalaska,  Circle  City,  or  even  at  Juneau  and  Fort  Wrangell,  feels  him- 
self circumscribed  to  pettiness  when  he  is  called  to  sit  aud  administer 
justice  to  litigants  when  he  knows  that  his  jurisdiction  extends  only  to 
$250  in  civil  suits,  and  to  six  months7  imprisonment  in  criminal  cases. 

By  the  act  approved  June  4, 1897,  four  additional  cominisskmerships 
have  been  created,  who  are  to  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  fees,  and 
salaries  as  the  present  commissioners.  The  President  has  designated 
St.  Michaels,  Unga,  Circle  City,  and  Dyea  as  the  places  of  residence. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  section  4,  the  clerk  is  ex-officio 
recorder  of  the  district,  but  the  district  court  may  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  offices  at  Wrangell,  Unalaska,  and  Juneau  City.  It 
did  direct  the  establishment  of  offices  at  Wrangell  and  Juneau  City, 
but  not  elsewhere;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  court  has  no  authority 
to  redistrict  the  Territory  and  mark  out  proper  boundaries  for  each 
commissioner  as  a  recorder.  These  officers  will  thus  be  deprived  of 
much  of  their  expected  income,  and  the  certain  salary  of  $1,000  will 
hardly  be  a  sure  preventative  of  what  the  papers  call  "  klondicitis." 

All  these  commissioners  should  have  their  jurisdiction  enlarged  to 
$1,000  in  civil  suits  and  covering  all  misdemeanors  where  the  punish- 
ment is  less  than  one  year,  the  boundaries  of  their  districts  determined 
for  recording  purposes,  and  their  salaries  increased  according  to  their 
location,  the  cost  of  subsistence  and  transportation,  and  the  hardships 
to  be  endured.  When  the  commissioner  sits  as  a  trial  justice  his  mind 
should  not  be  biased  by  the  amount  of  fees  there  is  in  each  case  for 
himself.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to  raise  his  salary  and  do 
away  with  fees. 

The  district  court,  in  endeavoring  to  administer  the  law,  has  had  a 
difficult  task  in  wrestling  with  the  Oregon  code  to  find  out  what  is 
applicable  to  cases  under  consideration.  The  population  being  so  sparse 
and  scattered  makes  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  secure 
juries.  Matters  of  the  greatest  importance  have  come  before  this 
court,  even  affairs  of  international  magnitude,  and  they  have  been 
disposed  of  with  dignity  and  ability.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trials 
is  for  the  violation  of  the  liquor  laws.  Public  sentiment  has  been 
strong  against  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  and  this  sentiment  has 
been  intensified  by  the  inconsistent  attitude  of  the  Government  itself. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  collection  of  revenue  by  deputy  internal 
revenue  officers  from  those  who  are  conducting  saloons  and  manufactur- 
ing beer.  When  the  whisky  dealers  and  brewers  are  brought  to  trial  for 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
District,  they  exhibit  their  receipts  for  money  paid  on  account  of  their 
business  to  a  revenue  collector  of  the  United  States.  The  judge  is 
prompt  to  rule  this  out  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused,  but  a  jury 
will  almost  invariably  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty."  During  the 
last  term  of  court  the  judge  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  enforce  the  law 
against  this  large  class  of  offenders,  and  a  number  of  couvictions  were 
secured.  It  was  a  demonstration  that  the  law  could  be  upheld  if  the 
officers  of  the  court  were  determined  to  do  it. 

ATTORNEY. 

The  United  States  attorney  should  be  represented  by  an  assistant  at 
the  court  of  each  commissioner.    The  commissioner  at  Circle  City,  for 
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instance,  can  put  the  United  States  to  an  enormous  expense  by  com- 
mitting persons  on  insufficient  testimony,  which  will  not  hold  even 
before  a  grand  jury. 

MARSHAL. 

The  marshal  and  his  deputies  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  court. 
A  glance  at  the  shore  line  of  Alaska  will  convince  one  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  officers  who  are  to  serve  papers  and  make  arrests.  They  can 
depend  only  upon  the  regular  mail  steamers,  which  touch  at  Wrangell, 
Juneau,  and  Sitka,  and  return  twice  each  month.  All  traveling  com- 
munication must  be  by  water. 

Among  the  multitudes  who  will  turn  their  feet  toward  Alaska  next 
spring  will  be  numbers  of  daring  criminals.  They  are  now  reading  the 
papers  and  picking  up  every  item  of  information.  A  small  seaworthy 
and  fast  steam  vessel  will  always  be  a  necessity  to  look  after  this  class. 
The  value  of  the  protection  to  life  and  property  which  it  will  give  will 
more  than  offset  the  expense. 

THE   REINDEER   PROBLEM. 

The  people  who  live  north  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and  Straits,  upon  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  along  the  rivers  which  empty  into  these, 
are,  by  the  testimony  of  revenue  officers  who  have  had  long  service  in 
these  parts,  by  letters  from  missionaries  who  live  among  them,  and  by 
the  narratives  of  explorers  and  travelers,  brought  face  to  face  with 
starvation,  and  large  numbers  of  them  perish  for  lack  of  food.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  an  abundance  of  whales,  walrus,  seals,  fish, 
and  wild  reindeer.  The  white  man  has  come  with  his  wonderful 
machines — steamships,  bomb  lances,  repeating  rifles,  and  powerful 
gear.  The  whales  go  farther  north,  and  numbers  of  steam  whalers 
winter  at  Herschel  Island,  hoping  to  get  at  these  monsters  as  soon  as 
the  ice  breaks.  The  Eskimo  finds  his  food  supply  diminishing  year  by 
year,  with  no  hope  for  better  times. 

Those  who  had  long  paid  attention  to  and  studied  this  sad  condition 
of  these  fine  people  asked  why  they  could  not  be  taught  to  cultivate 
the  domestic  reindeer.  The  Ohuch  Ghee,  across  the  straits  in  Siberia, 
raise  them,  and  are  never  brought  to  hunger. 

The  reindeer  is  as  valuable  in  its  way  to  an  Eskimo  as  the  bamboo  is 
to  a  Chinaman.  It  affords  him  food,  shelter,  clothing,  utensils,  and 
transportation. 

This  question  commended  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  some  benev- 
olent people,  and  inquiries  were  started.  The  Alaska  Eskimo  kill  about 
15,000  wild  reindeer  each  year.  The  domestic  and  wild  reindeer  eat  the 
same  kind  of  food,  and  there  could  be  no  question  about  a  supply  of  food 
over  a  vast  region.  This  was  such  a  hopeful  project  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  took  it  up  for  action. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  enterprise  has  been  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  its  inception. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  deer  can  be  purchased  in  Siberia 
and  transported  to  Alaska;  that  they  can  be  herded  and  multiplied. 

The  introduction  of  the  families  of  Laplanders,  who  are  experts  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  reindeer,  was  wise  and  fortunate.  Four  years  of 
experience  with  them  as  herders  and  teachers  of  the  Eskimo  appren- 
tices have  proved  how  wonderfully  well  adapted  they  are  to  show  forth 
and  demonstrate  to  those  northern  people  all  the  utility  there  is  in 
reindeer. 

int  97 — mis 12 
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Since  this  undertaking  began  the  rich  discoveries  of  gold  in  various 
parts  of  the  Yukon  Valley  have  opened  up  a  far  more  extended  field  for 
the  usefulness  of  these  animals.  Transportation  is  very  costly,  and 
consequently  the  miner  can  only  skim  over  the  country  and  dig  and 
thaw  out  his  prospecting  holes  upon  the  richest  spots. 

The  dog  so  far  has  been  his  faithful  friend,  and  he  is  valued  as  high 
as  $200.  But  the  dog  must  be  fed  upon  animal  food,  and  when  a  pros- 
pecting trip  is  undertaken  a  large  part  of  the  freight  must  consist  of 
provisions  for  the  teams.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moss  for  the  deer  is 
spread  out  over  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  when  he  is  unharnessed  he 
can  go  to  eating.  The  long  journey  of  2,000  miles  and  more  taken  last 
winter  by  the  superintendent  and  two  Lapps  shows  how  well  adapted 
this  animal  is  to  serve  the  people  who  are  ready  to  pour  in  upon  the 
Yukon  and  its  branches. 

Congress  should  feel  that  it  has  spent  the  money  well,  and  should  be 
ready  to  grant  more  if  the  Bureau  asks  for  it. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  section  13  of  the  organic  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  "make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without  reference 
to  race,  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
same."  This  has  been  done  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  general  agent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
work  under  the  care  of  any  department  of  the  Government  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  good  results  than  the  labor  of  this  Bureau  here  in 
Alaska. 

Education  had  been  neglected  for  eighteen  years.  The  people  were 
dispersed  over  a  vast  area.  There  were  no  buildings  or  facilities  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  This  good  work  has  steadily  progressed  from 
year  to  year  under  very  small  appropriations,  and  to-day  the  children  in 
Alaska  are  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  other 
primary  branches,  under  the  instruction  of  teachers  as  carefully  selected 
as  are  teachers  in  any  of  the  States.  The  schools  have  been  primary, 
but  now  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  demand  for  those  of  a  higher  grade. 

New  communities  are  starting  up  in  various  places.  They  cry  for 
mail  routes,  for  teachers  and  school  buildings.  More  families  are  coming 
to  Alaska,  for  men  who  have  to  earn  their  Jiving  find  that  they  can 
support  their  families  with  less  effort  and  fewer  doctor  bills  than  in 
other  places  which  they  have  tried.  Bight  now  thousands  of  people 
over  the  States  are  inquiring  what  Alaska  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
schools.  To  meet  the  demand  for  more  teachers  and  school  buildings, 
I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  to  $60,000. 

MAIL  ROUTES. 

The  people  of  Alaska  feel  grateful  to  the  officers  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  serve  them  with  the  mails. 
All  pioneer  service  of  this  kind  is  costly,  and  especially  so  in  Alaska. 
Probablyin  no  place  on  the  globe  is  such  hardship  and  suffering  endured 
as  on  the  mail  route  from  Dyea  to  Circle  City  and  return  in  the  winter 
months. 

Contracts  should  be  let  with  great  care,  for  a  failure  of  a  single  deliv- 
ery is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  and  a  serious  loss  to  many  who 
depend  upon  the  mails  for  information  and  instructions. 
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The  route  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska  should  be  iuereased  from  seven 
deliveries  to  twelve.  It  is  a  long  time  to  shut  off  this  portion  of  the 
Territory  from  communicating  with  the  outside  world. 

With  reindeer  transportation,  mails  can  be  sent  all  over  Alaska  during 
the  winter. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  friends  of  Alaska  have  never  claimed  that  it  has  great  agrieul- 
tural  possibilities  in  the  way  of  raising  staple  crops,  but  they  do  main- 
tain that  very  much  can  be  accomplished  by  giving  the  same  amount  of 
toil  and  care  as  is  bestowed  upon  land  in  the  States. 

Grass  grows  abundantly  in  all  the  southeastern  part  and  all  along 
the  margin  »f  the  North  Pacific  and  upon  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian 
islands.  Lavge  areas  in  the  interior  are  overgrown  annually  with  red- 
top,  and  especially  is  this  true  around  Cook  Inlet. 

In  southeastern  Alaska,  redtop,  blue  grass,  clover,  timothy,  and  alfalfa 
have  all  been  tried  with  success.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much  rain,  and 
curing  hay  as  in  the  States  can  not  be  relied  upon ;  but  silos  will  work 
here  as  well  as  anywhere,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  northern  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  will  answer  here.  The  moisture  makes  the  grass 
grow  and  the  yield  is  never  disappointing. 

Alaska  should  furnish  its  own  beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  have  some 
to  spare. 

Cattle,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  goats,  and  hogs  all  do  well.  The  hogs 
now  wear  their  tails  in  a  curly  twist,  and  are  no  longer  molested  by 
the  nibbling  of  the  voracious  crow. 

The  red  and  black  currant,  strawberry,  salmon  berry,  red  and  blue 
whortleberry,  cranberry,  and  various  other  kinds  are  native  to  the  land 
and  usually  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  in  season.  Cultivated  ber- 
ries, where  their  culture  is  attempted,  yield  well. 

liadishes,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  turnips,  potatoes,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  horse-radish,  rhubarb,  and  pease,  have  been  culti- 
vated with  success  for  many  years  at  Sitka. 

Hardly  anything  has  been  done  to  test  the  soils  or  to  make  experi- 
ments since  we  have  come  into  possession.  The  Eussians  began  early. 
Nicholas  Eezanoff,  in  writing  from  Kadiak,  on  August  10,  1805,  says: 

The  monks  experimented  in  1795,  sowing  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  mustard,  poppy, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cucumber, watermelons,  radishes,  beets,  peas,  beans,  corn, 
sunflowers,  and  garden  flowers.  Out  of  all  these,  potatoes,  radishes,  and  turnips 
gave  good  crops;  the  others  flourished,  but  did  not  mature.  The  next  year,  1796, 
these  monks  took  up  a  new  location  near  an  old  Aleut  settlement  upon  Karluk  straits. 
They  had  fair  crops  of  potatoes,  radishes,  large  turnips,  and  cabbage  without  heads. 
The  following  year  they  raised  very  good  crops  of  potatoes,  radishes,  and  turnips — 
the  latter  weighing  as  much  as  10  pounds.  In  1802  they  found  that  seaweed  and 
kelp  from  the  beach  make  excellent  fertilizers.  In  1801  they  sowed  4  pounds  of  bar- 
ley and  reaped  60  pounds,  and  this  year  they  raised  3,200  pounds  of  potatoes.  They 
made  further  investigation  in  later  years  around  Kadiak,  but  appear  never  to  have 
attempted  anything  in  the  southeastern  part  of  their  possessions.  They  procured 
in  the  fall  large  quantities  of  potatoes  from  the  natives  of  Killisno,  Hootznahoo,  and 
Kake. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  take  Alaska  under  its  care  and  give  all  these  matters 
fair  treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  made  a  start  this  season  by  sending  t  wo 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Evans  and  Killin,  to  make  rapid  inquiries  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Unalaska. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  reports  of  these  forerunners  may 
induce  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  plan  more  extended  work  to  be 
done  here  next  year. 
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TIMBER. 

The  whole  coast  of  Alaska,  including  the  islands  from  54°  40'  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Kadiak  Island,  is  covered  with  timber  to  the  snow  line 
of  the  mountains.  Hemlock  and  spruce  prevail,  but  in  places  there  is 
the  yellow  or  Sitka  cedar,  and  upon  Prince  of  Wales  Island  the  red 
cedar  attains  large  size.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  each, 
except  to  say  that  the  amount  of  spruce  and  hemlock  capable  of  being- 
sawed  into  good  merchantable  lumber  is  very  great. 

This  timber  is  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country.  It  stands 
to-day  almost  in  its  virgin  state,  for  all  that  the  Russians  and  Americans 
have  used  from  the  first  until  now  does  not  amount  to  as  much  as  is 
burned  in  one  small  fire  in  Washington  or  Oregon. 

Fire  very  seldom  takes  hold  in  these  dense  forests.  The' moss  on  the 
ground  and  over  fallen  trunks  is  deep  and  holds  water  like  a  sponge. 
The  rains  are  so  abundant  that  the  moss  and  thick  underbrush  is  kept 
soaked.  Growths  of  large  trees  can  be  seen  upon  the  mountain  sides 
with  apparently  no  soil  whatever. 

Every  man  who  builds  a  fire  to  cook  a  meal,  or  builds  a  house  to 
cover  his  head,  is  a  trespasser  upon  this  timber  reserve.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  put  it  on  the  salable  lists.  The  people  use  it  for  all 
domestic  purposes  and  for  mining.  It  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the 
water  and  air  to  support  life  in  this  latitude.  What  trees  are  taken 
are  cut  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  salt  water  and  are  put  in  by  what  is 
known  as  hand  logging.  Very  much  of  the  lumber  and  timbers  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  quartz  mills  and  other  buildings  in  and  around 
Juneau  has  been  imported  from  Puget  Sound. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  Alaska  being  denuded  of  its  timber  as  long 
as  rain  falls  as  it  does,  and  that  will  surely  be  as  long  as  the  Japan 
current  flows  and  the  mountains  stand. 

The  place  of  the  native  settlement  on  Halleck  Island,  10  miles  north 
of  Sitka,  and  where  they  still  lived  when  they  massacred  the  Russian 
settlement  in  1804,  is  now  thickly  overgrown  with  tall  spruce  trees, 
many  of  them  over  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Great  mountain  slides  occur,  Avhen  acres  of  timber  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  are  sloughed  off  into  the  sea.  In  a  few 
years  this  bare  place  is  covered  with  the  salmon  berry,  black  currant, 
devil  club,  elder,  and  other  bushes,  and  in  a  few  years  more  a  growth 
of  alder  will  choke  down  these ;  and  then,  by  and  by,  the  alder  must  give 
place  to  the  spruce  and  hemlock.  It  appears  like  big  fish  eating  little 
fish  even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  early  disposal  of  these  timber  tracts  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  people,  for  they  would  at  once  enter  into  the  lumbering  business, 
and  in  the  near  future  could  build  up  a  very  profitable  trade  with  Japan 
and  China.  The  great  facilities  for  water  transportation  will  make,the 
southeastern  coast  very  desirable  for  lumber  shipments. 

Common  rough  spruce  lumber  sells  in  Sitka  at  $13  per  M  feet,  tongue 
and  grooved  flooring  and  beveled  siding  at  $18  per  M  feet;  clear  boat 
stock,  dressed  two  sides,  $25  per  M  feet. 

FURS. 

The  fur  industry  took  precedence  from  the  first.  In  1776  Captain 
Cook,  when  he  touched  at  Unalaska,  found  the  Russians  already  there. 
He  says : 

There  are  Russians  upon  all  the  principal  islands  between  Unalaska  and  Kam- 
chatka, for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  furs.  Their  great  object  is  the  sea  beaver, 
or  otter.  I  never  heard  them  inquire  after  any  other  animal,  though  those  whose 
skins  are  of  inferior  value  are  also  made  part  of  their  cargoes. 
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The  Russian- American  Company  devoted  its  energies  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  collection  of  furs.  China  furnished  a  market  for  sea  otter 
and  other  rich  kinds.  This  fur  industry  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
without  any  let-up. 

If,  in  early  days,  skins  worth  several  hundred  dollars  were  bartered 
for  goods  worth  only  HO  cents,  it  is  not  so  now.  Competition  is  keen, 
and  frequently  the  natives  get  more  in  cash  for  their  skins  than  the 
same  fetch  when  sold  in  London. 

There  are  no  statistics  from  which  to  make  out  the  annual  valuation. 
The  manifests  in  the  custom-house  give  no  help,  for  the  entries  are  so 
many  bales  of  furs,  without  a  word  of  description  or  value. 

While  this  trade  will  remain  extensive  for  years,  it  must  necessarily 
decline  as  the  great  Yukon  Valley  and  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
coast  are  invaded  by  the  prospector  and  the  miner  and  the  hordes  who 
crowd  in  when  success  is  assured.  The  trading  posts  of  the  fur  com- 
panies will  serve  the  miner  well  and  will  be  paid  in  dust  instead  of  furs. 
The  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade  will  continue;  only  the  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise will  differ.    The  transition  will  be  easy  and  natural. 

FUR   SEAL. 

There  is  still  another  year  of  the  modus  vivendi  under  the  regulations 
as  laid  down  by  the  arbitrators  at  Paris.  Our  fleet  of  revenue  cutters 
has  been  on  patrol  duty  all  season,  and  no  doubt  the  results  of  this  sea- 
son will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  four  preceding.  It  all  proves  that 
pelagic  sealing  is  constantly  reducing  the  herd  upon  the  islands. 

Our  contention  that  we  have  a  property  right  in  these  animals  is 
surely  the  proper  allegation  for  us  to  set  up  and  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  branding  of  all  the  female  pups  upon  the  rookeries  is  a  wise 
course  to  pursue,  for  it  will  put  an  unmistakable  mark  of  identification 
upon  the  animal;  and  if  it  renders  the  pelt  valueless  to  the  furrier, 
pelagic  sealing  will  cease  because  it  will  not  pay.  These  experiments  of 
President  Jordan  and  Colonel  Murray  and  their  associates  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest.  If  they  solve  this  problem  of  the  fur-seal 
question  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain,  they  will  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Section  5  of  the  organic  act  provides: 

The  governor  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal  and  Fur  Company,  and  shall  annually 
report  to  Congress  the  result  of  such  inquiries. 

The  present  incumbent  took  the  oath  of  office  July  15,  and  has  had 
no  opportunity  since  that  date  to  visit  the  seal  islands  and  carry  out 
this  requirement. 

List  of  sealing  vessels  boarded  by  United  States  cruisers  in  Bering  Sea,  season  of  1897. 


Name. 


Vera 

Arietia 

Victoria 

Mary  Taylor 

ZillahMay 

Fawn 

Elsie 

Penelope 

Minnie 

Embrina 

City  of  San  Diego. 

Borealis 

A.  E.  Paint 


Nationality. 


British  ... 
....do  .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

American 
British  . . . 

do  .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Dates  boarded. 


Aug.  1, 12, 18,  24,  2G,  Sept,  16. 
Aug.  1,  2, 10, 11, 15,  25,  Sept.  3 

Aug.  1,  2, 10,  21,  Sept.  2 

Aug.  2,  15 

Aug.2 

Aug.  Li,  17 

Aug.2.  Sept.  12 

Aug.  24,  Sept,  4 

Aug.  11,24,  Sept.  10 

July  29,  Aug.  31 

Aug.  18,  Sept.  15 

Aug.  19 

July  29,  31,  Aug.  25,  Sept,  15. 


Skins 
taken. 


264 
680 
625 
184 
None. 
182 
215 
598 
845 
153 
402 
125 
385 
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List  of  sealing  vessels  hoarded  by  United  States  cruisers  in  Bering  Sea,  etc. — Continued. 


Name. 


Nationality. 


Date  boarded. 


Skins 
taken. 


Beatrice 

J.  Eppinger . . 

Ainoko 

Dora  Seiwerd 

Enterprise 

Otto 

Teresa 

E.  B.  Marvin.. 
Sadie  Turple  , 
Ocean  Belle.. 
St.  Lawrence. , 


British  ... 
American 
British  . . . 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .... 

do.... 

... .do  ... . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
American 


Aug.  19,  26,  Sept.  3 

Aug.  1,  7, 11, 18,  24,  Sept.  11.. 

Aug.  8,  26 

Aug.  8, 12,25,  Sept.  3 

July  31,  Aug.  18,  25,  Sept.  13. 

Aug.  10 

Aug.10,11,31 

Aug.  11,  25,  Sept.  3,  12 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  12 


454 
443 
924 
988 
508 
251 
559 
973 
68 
457 
199 


10, 482 


Taken  by  British  vessels 9, 625 

Taken  by  American  vessels 857 


Bespectfully  submitted. 


10, 482 


C.  L.  Hooper, 
Captain,  B.  C.  S.,  Commanding  Bering  Sea  Fleet. 


Comparison  of  pelagic  catch  in  Bering  Sea  for  1895-1897. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Skins 
taken. 

Aver- 
age. 

Vessels. 

Skins 
taken. 

Aver- 
age. 

Vessels. 

Skins 
taken. 

Aver- 
age. 

British 

American 

36 

18 

24,  762 
6,454 

685 
358 

54 
12 

20, 469 
3,  280 

379 
273 

21 
3 

9,625 

857 

458.7 
285.6 

54 

31,216 

578 

66 

23,  749 

359 

24 

10,  482 

436.7 

Number  of  females 6,  498 

Num ber  of  males 3,  728 

Sex  undertermined „ 256 

Total 10,482 

Note.— The  foregoing  is  only  approximate,  being  the  number  reported  by  the  sealers  when  boarded. 
Many  of  them  took  seals  after  the  last  boarding. — (J.  L.  H. 

H.  M.  S.  Wild  Swan, 
TJnalaska,  September  16,  1897. 


Name. 

Dates  boarded. 

No.  of 
skins. 

Eemarks. 

Eirst. 

Second. 

Third. 

Aug.    7 
Aug.    8 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Sept,    3 
Sept.    3 

Aug.  20 

143 

14 

416 

331 

414 

354 
321 
1,117 
493 
674 
714 
432 
730 
166 
468 
554 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  29 

Sept.    1 
Sept.    3 

Annie  E.  Paint 

Boarded  by  two  United  States  reve- 
nue cutters. 

Triumph 

Boarded  by  Grant  Aug.  17 

Sept.    4 

ZillahMay 

Otto 

Sept.    3 

Boarded  by  Corwin. 

MACVEY  NAPrER, 

Commander  and  Senior  Naval  Officer,  Bering  Sea. 


Captain  Hooper, 

Senior  Officer,  77.  S.  B.  C.  Service,  Unalaska. 
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Reported  catch  of  sea  otter,  season  of  1897. 


Name. 


Kate  and  Anne 

Herman 

Olga 

Baranott' 

Rattler 

Eppinger 

Lydia 

Hunter 

Everett  Hayes. 
Emma 


Number 
of  skins. 


Name. 


Jane  Gray. 

Volante 

St.  Paul.... 
Anaconda  . 

Eunice 

Marjory  ... 
Maksoutoif 

Total 


Number 
of  skins. 


Approximate  only.— C.  L.  H. 


FISHERIES. 

Alaska  is  the  aquarium  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  oulacban,  herring, 
cod,  halibut,  and  salmon  inhabit  these  waters.  It  is  a  vast  food  pre- 
serve, and  will  be  more  and  more  drawn  upon  as  the  central  line  of 
population  in  the  United  States  moves  westward.  The  Kussians  had 
salteries  and  sent  an  occasional  cargo  of  salmon  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  returned  with  sugar  and  rice. 

The  swift-running  stream  and  the  lake  at  its  source  are  the  places 
where  the  salmon  come  in  from  the  ocean  to  spawn,  and  these  abound 
all  along  the  coast  line. 

The  packing  of  salmon  in  cans  began  upon  the  Columbia  and  other 
rivers  below.  The  industry  grew  as  the  markets  were  cultivated  and 
the  demand  increased.  As  in  all  other  industries,  experience  suggested 
and  taught  improvements  in  the  art  of  soldering  and  can-making,  and 
in  the  manner  of  catching,  handling,  and  cooking  the  fish.  The  system 
and  methods  of  one  of  these  salmon  canneries  are  planned  to  get  the 
largest  results  from  the  least  cost. 

As  the  demand  grew,  more  capital  was  thrown  into  these  enterprises 
and  larger  fields  were  sought.  In  1878  a  venture  was  made  near  Sitka, 
but  it  was  allowed  to  die  out.  The  following  year  another  venture  was 
made  at  Klawak,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  flourished.  Others 
came,  and  by  1886  8  salmon  canneries  and  9  salteries  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  product  was  valued  at  $500,000  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1896,  ten  years  later,  we  have  29  canneries  and  14  salteries,  producing 
949,615  cases  of  fish,  4  dozen  1-pound  cans  to  the  case,  and  10,000  bar- 
rels, the  combined  value  amounting  to  $2,383,757. 

The  officers  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  kindly  furnished 
the  statistics  following. 
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Statistics  of  Alaska  salmon  pack,  season  1896. 


Name  and  location. 


Bristol    Bay    Canning    Co., 

Nushagak 

Alaska  Packing-  Co.,  Nush- 

agak 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,   Nush- 

agak 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Naknek 
Thin  Point  Packing  Co.,  Thin 

Point 

Karluk  Packing  Co.,  Karluk 
Hume  Packing  Co.,  Karluk  . 
Uganuk  Fishing  Station, 

Uganuk 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Alitak  . 
Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  Kusiloff. . 
Chignik    Bay  Packing    Co., 

Chignik 

Pacific  Packing  Co.,  Prince 

William  Sound 

Pyramid  Harbor  Packing  Co., 

P y  ramid  Harbor 

Glacier    Packing    Co.,   Fort 

"Wrangell 

Alaska  Salmon  Packing  and 

Fur  Co.,  Loring 

Point  Roberts  Packing  Co., 

Koggiung 

Ugashik  Fishiug  Station, 

Selina  River 

Egegak  Fishing  Station, 
Egegak  

Togiak  Fishing  Station, 
Togiak 

Total 


Men  employed. 


"White.  Native.'  Chinese. 


GO 

20 
100 
100 

32 
35 

60 


108 
10G 

57 
50 
77 
64 

22 

14 

1,195 


42 
95 
63 
120 
23 
35 

2 

2 

813 


100 
100 


100 
90 


100 
100 

70 
51 
100 

158 


65 

81 
75 
130 
100 
90 


1,510 


Apparatus 
used. 


Number  salmon  taken. 


Gill  nets . 
....do  ... 


Seine  . 
....do 
....do 


....do  ... 

do  ... 

Gill  nets,, 


Gill  nets  and 
seine. 


do 

Gill  nets 

....do 

Seine 

Gill  nets 

Gill  nets  and 


Gill  nets. 
do  ... 


King. 


5,362 

5,449 

3,966 
1,  352 


Red. 


18, 076 
3,304 

817 

10, 823 

3,958 


1,172 


54  270 


427,  882 

423, 891 

410,917 
304, 267 

27, 198 

821,  943 
843, 840 

252,  060 
285, 060 
309,  863 

456,  500 

282, 438 
412,519 
123, 537 
216, 060 
283,  363 
229,  020 

20, 400 
10, 576 


6,141,334 


Silver. 


38, 680 
49,510 


29, 340 

53, 488 


10,  207 


58,  902 
56,  754 

219, 073 

5,  852 

447, 395 

759,  479 

74, 050 


1,  802,  730 


Name  and  location. 


Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co., 
Nushagak 

Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Nush- 
agak   

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Nush- 
agak   

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Naknek. 

Thin  Point  Packing  Co.,  Thin 
Point 

Karluk  Packing  Co.,  Karluk. 

Hume  Packing  Co.,  Karluk.. 

Uganuk  Fishing  Station, 
Uganuk 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Alitak. . . 

Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  Kusiloff. . 

Chignik  Bay  Packing  Co., 
Chignik .  .1 

Pacific  Packing  Co.,  Prince 
William  Sound 

Pyramid  Harbor  Packing  Co., 
Pyramid  Harbor 

Glacier  Packing  Co.,  Fort 
"Wraugell 

Alaska  Salmon  Packing  and 
Fur  Co.,  Loring 

Point  Roberts  Packing  Co., 
Koggiung 

Ugashik  Fishing  Station, 
Selina  River 

Egegak  Fishing  Station, 
Egegak 

Togiak  Fishing  Station, 
Togiak 


Total. 


Cases. 


Bar- 
rels. 


38,  314 
39, 115 


35,  676 

27, 133 


68, 495 
70, 320 

21,005 
23, 155 
34,  767 

48, 361 

39,  873 

47, 456 

44, 233 

61,467 

29, 730 

19,  764 


648, 


338 
611 


11 '.7 


97 


750 

249 

3,812 


Steam- 
ers em- 
ployed. 


Lighters  and 
boats. 


Num- 
ber. 


Value. 


$18, 000 

13,  000 

12,  500 
15,  000 

6,000 
30, 000 
21, 000 

15,  200 
11,000 
18,  200 

19, 000 

45, 000 

18, 000 

14,200 

13, 100 

12, 500 


600 
400 


282, 700 


Nets. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

15 
15 

10 
4 

80 

90 

75 

200 

60 

15 

30 

30 

5 

2 


Value. 


$4, 000 

5,  000 

4,400 
4,400 

500 
7,500 
7,500 

5, 100 

800 

7,000 

8,600 

6,000 

14, 000 

3,000 

3,  600 

4,250 

4,000 

600 

200 


974     90, 450 


Sail 
tonnage 

em- 
ployed. 


1,280 

1,536 

1,073 
1,158 

229 
4,900 

771 

1,172 

1,470 

1,375 

1,2G3 

1,278 

910 

1,364 

1,110 

555 

229 


Value 
of  tin 
plate. 


$18, 390 
18, 775 


17, 124 
13, 024 


76,  714 

11,115 

16, 688 

23, 213 
19, 139 
22, 779 
21,  232 
29, 504 
14,  270 
9,487 


21,  703 


311,  454 
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Estimated,  1896. 


Name  and  location. 


CE.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Nushagak 

]Sl akuek  Packing  Co.,  Naknek 

Bering  Sea  Packing  Co.,  Ugashik 

Joseph  Hume  Packing  Co.,  Chignik 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Chignik 

Alaska  Improvement  Co.,  Karluk 

C.  I).  Ladd,  Cooks  Inlet 

Paciiic  Steam  Winding  Co.,  Prince  Williams  Sound  . 
Peninsular  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Copper  River. 

Baranoli'  Packing  Co.,  Baranoll'  Island 

North  Pacific  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Klawak 

Boston  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Yes  Bay 

Metlakahtla  Indus! rial  Co.,  Metlakahtla 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Hunters  Bay 

Quadra  Packing  Co.,  Cape  Fox 

Various,  southeastern  Alaska 


Total 


Cases. 


20,  004 
1G,  893 

21,  515 
80,  000 


31,513 

21,000 

15, 358 
16,  800 
23. 000 
12,  000 
26,  000 
8,  000 


Barrels. 


1,  741 
200 
286 


30o,  78] 


Of, 
329 


5,  502 


Attention  is  called  to  the  valuation  of  the  tin  plate  used  in  this 
business — $311,454,  paying  a  duty  of  $93,456,  and  under  the  present 
tariff  rate  it  would  pay  $116,700. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  American  ships  employed  was  37,398,  and 
this  of  a  high  class,  to  carry  such  valuable  cargoes.  Thirty  steamboats 
are  employed,  some  of  them  as  much  as  500  tons  capacity. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  these  cannery  people  are  no  good  to 
Alaska,  they  maintain  that  one  association  of  them  has  left  $103,804.85 
in  payment  for  boxes  and  labor  furnished  by  the  natives  and  whites  who 
remain  as  residents  of  the  Territory ;  that  they  keep  up  three  medical 
stations,  one  in  Bering  Sea,  one  upon  Kadiak  Island,  and  one  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  These  are  thoroughly  equipped  and  attended  by  com- 
petent doctors,  who  minister  to  the  ills  of  all  employees  and  natives 
without  charge  for  service  or  medicine. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bradford,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
writes : 

Appreciating  the  necessity  that  the  large  number  of  fish  which  were  taken 
demanded  at  some  points  to  assist  nature,  we  established  in  the  spring  of  1896  a 
large  hatchery  at  Karluk  River,  Kadiak  Island,  and,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
experienced  persons,  and  also  the  trial  which  was  made  in  1892,  that  the  fish  could 
not  be  successfully  hatched,  we  have  been  enabled  to  turn  out  3,000,000  fry  this  sea- 
son. As  success  is  now  assured,  we  shall  proceed  to  place  hatcheries  at  several 
other  points,  as  the  utility  of  the  same  has  been  demonstrated  on  both  the  Columbia 
and  Fraser  rivers. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Calbreath,  at  Point  Ellis,  Kuiu  Island,  on  Chatham  Strait, 
has  had  a  hatchery  in  operation  for  several  years,  and  he  claims 
remarkable  success. 

These  two  are  the  only  ones  of  the  canning  people  who  have  been 
solicitous  and  farsighted  enough  to  take  up  this  work  of  fish  hatching, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  putting  back  as  much  and  more  fish  life  than  they 
have  taken  out. 

Fearing  that  the  streams  were  being  robbed  of  salmon  by  the  use  of 
dams,  barricades,  etc.,  driven  and  erected  across  them  by  the  canners 
and  others,  Congress  passed  a  law,  in  March,  1889,  prohibiting  thisunder 
a  penalty  of  $250  per  day.  Inspectors  of  salmon  fisheries  have  been 
appointed  from  year  to  year  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but 
this  has  been  a  farce  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
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Sailing  distances  from  Cape  Fox  to  the  different  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska. 

[Taken  from   the  report  of  Col.  Joseph  Murray,  special  agent  for  protection  of  salmon  fisheries  in 

Alaska.] 

Miles. 

Cape  Fox  to  Cordovia  Bay 80 

Cape  Fox  to  Port  Chester 50 

Cordovia  Bay  to  Klawak 100 

Port  Chester  to  Tolstoi  Bay 60 

Port  Chester  to  Loring 00 

Loring  to  Yes  Bay 25 

Tolstoi  Bay  to  Fort  Wrangell 100 

Fort  Wrangell  to  Port  Ellis 100 

Klawak  to  Red  Fish  Bay 150 

Red  Fish  Bay  to  Port  Aithorp 150 

Port  Aithorp  to  Killisnoo 200 

Killisnoo  to  Chilcat  Inlet 200 

Chilcat  Iulet  to  Copper  River  Delta 1,  000 

Copper  River  Delta  to  Eyak  village 50 

Eyak  village  to  Afognak 500 

Afognak  to  Ugak  Bav,  Eagle  Harhor 75 

Ugak  Bay  to  Alitak  Bay  .'. 100 

Alitak  Bay  to  Karluk  River 100 

Karluk  River  to  Chignik  Bay 300 

Chignik  Bay  to  Pirate  Cove! 200 

Pirate  Cove  to  Thin  Point 150 

Thin  Point  to  Ugashik 500 

Naknek  River  to  Kvichak  River 25 

Kvichak  River  to  Nushagak 100 

Total 4,  375 

Now,  here  are  4,375  roiles  au  agent  must  travel  to  reach  the  different 
canneries.  But  this  is  only  half  the  story,  for  each  cannery  is  supplied 
with  fish  from  a  number  of  streams,  some  of  them  more  than  150  miles 
from  the  place  of  packing.  Now,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  an  agent  is  ap- 
pointed and  is  given  a  letter  of  instruction,  properly  dated  and  initialed, 
and  told  to  proceed  to  Alaska  and  inspect.  He  proceeds  to  inquire 
about  Alaska,  learns  that  he  must  reach  there  by  water,  and,  finding  a 
folder  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  wrestles  with  the 
Alaska  route  until  he  believes  that  he  understands  it.  Finally  he 
arrives  at  Sitka,  and  by  that  time  he  concludes  that  Alaska  is  a  strange 
country,  and  altogether  unlike  anything  he  has  ever  seen  before — islands 
and  inlets  and  water,  deep  salt  water,  everywhere,  and  the  walking  not 
at  all  good.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  sea  motion  of  the  vessel  has 
left  him,  he  leaves  his  quarters  at  the  hotel  and  calls  at  the  custom-house. 
He  inquires  how  far  is  the  nearest  cannery,  and  how  he  can  get  there. 
It  is  40  miles,  and  there  is  no  regular  boat  running  there.  The  only  way 
to  get  there  is  to  hire  a  canoe  or  wait  until  the  cannery  steamer,  the 
Wigwam,  happens  to  pass  by.  There  is  no  boat  of  any  kind  belonging 
to  the  fish  inspector,  nor  has  the  collector  a  boat  that  he  can  loan;  so 
all  that  he  can  do  is  to  wait  and  take  the  next  mail  steamer  for  Karluk, 
700  miles  west  of  Sitka.  When  he  reaches  there  the  cannery  people 
will  show  him  every  courtesy  and  see  that  he  has  a  boat  to  get  around  in. 

Can  anything  be  more  humiliating  to  a  Government  officer  appointed 
to  carry  out  an  important  duty?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  not  a  single 
person  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  attorney  by  reason  of 
complaint  and  evideuce  furnished  by  an  inspector  ? 

George  E.  Tingle,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  says: 

With  such  transportation  facilities  as  the  country  afforded — being  frequently  com- 
pelled to  sail  on  uncomfortable  craft  of  doubtful  safety — nearly  all  the  fishing  sta- 
tions, salteries,  and  canneries  were  visited,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  out  of 
the  way  places,  remote  from  points  at  which  transportation  could  be  secured.     In 
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order  to  prote  t  and      -  -  'mon  fisheries,  provision  should  l>e  mad< 

use  of  a  cotter  with  steam  launch  and  proper  boats  for  the  officer     as 
duty  of  inspecting  the  southwestern  disl 
points,  for  a  portion  of  the  fishing  seasonal         at,  so  that  via    - 

quietly  and  the  .  of  violators  of  the  law  assu 

The  whole  question  of  salmon  taking  ing,  and  ;  •  i  is  not 

at  all  satisfactory.     The  method  of  obtain     _  3  on  this  sub- 

ject will  be  suggested  toward  the  close  of  this  report.     >-<>  persons  are 
so  interested  and  solicitous  about  this  matter  as  the  persons  who  h 
made  such  large  investments.     They  are  desirous  ami  anxious  to  obtain 
the  best  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  and  to  have  them 
unfailingly  enforced. 

Two  firms  haw-  tor  many  years  been  sending  out  fleets  of  vessels  for 
cod.  Large  portions  of  their  catch  have  been  taken  in  waters  around 
the  Shumagin  Islands  and  in  Bering  Sea.  Tins  fish  is  caught  in  the 
southeastern  section  and  all  around  the  coast. 

Halibut  abound,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  shipping  in  iee  to 
various  points  East. 

One  establishment  at  Killisnoo  has  been  handling  the  herring  for  its 
oil  and  the  residuum  turned  into  guano,  or  fertilizing  material.     It  is 
the  Alaska  Oil  and  Guano  Company,  Carl   Spuhn,  president. 
gentleman  has  kindly  furnished  the  following: 

Catch  of  herring,  season  18  -0.  25.750  barrels.  90.650  gallons  oil,  550 
tons  guano:  total  value  §35,000. 

They  put  up  some  salt  codfish  and  salmon  bellies  and  700  half  barrels 
salt  herring,  of  the  value  of  $3,000. 

Thetv  fished  with  one  gang,  employing  one  steamer,  from  August  27 
to  November  7.  employing  35  white  men.  40  natives.  5  Japanese,  and  3 
Chinese.  This  is  not  near  up  to  the  capacity  of  this  plant,  because 
prices  have  been  too  low.  Right  now  they  are  running  to  theii  utmost, 
and  expect  an  output  of  200,000  gallons  of  oil  and  1,200  tons  of  guano. 

This  company  has  industriously  worked  up  a  market  for  their  go 
and  are  rewarded  by  large  orders  from  those  who  have  proved  its  value. 

It  is  a  well-managed  concern,  and  is  a  great  credit  to  Alaska  as  the 
pioneer  in  this  industry. 

MINES. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  in  Prince  William  Sound,  which  name  he 
himself  gave  to  that  body  of  water,  he  wrote: 

A?  to  tli.-  copper,  these  people  seem  to  procure  it  themselves,  or  at  most  it  p  lss  - 
through  few  hands  to  them,  forthey  need  to  express  its  beii  -  -  t  quantity 

when  they  offered  any  to  barter  by  pointing  to  their  weapons  -  y  that,  having 

so  much  of  this  metal  ol  their  own.  they  wanted  no  more. 

La  Perouse,  at  Port  des  Francais,  June.  1786,  says: 

Our  naturalists  collet  ted  ochre,  coppery  pyrites,  garnets  brittle,  but  very  large  and 
perfectly  crystallized  ,  schorl  in  crystal,  granite  -       -  erypure  qi 

mica,  plumbago,  and  coals.     Some  of  these  aubstam  es  prove  that  the  mountains  1 

tain  copper  and  iron  ores. 
The  Americans  of  Port  des  Francais  know  how  to  forge  iron,  to  fashion  1  opp<  r. 

In  speaking  of  the  female,  he  says: 

The  lower  lip  is  pierced  with  a  kind  of  pin  of  copper  or  gold,  which  i-  either  left 
in  the  opening  01  its  place  is  supplied  with  a  ring  of  the  same  material  till  the  period 
of  puberty. 

Senator  Sumner's  great  speech  in  favor  of  the  purchase  ol  Alaska 
should  be  published  and  circulated  to-day  for  its  valuable  information. 
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What  he  said  on  the  mineral  products  is  here  given  in  full : 

In  considering  the  mineral  products  I  shall  first  ask  attention  to  such  indications 
as  are  afforded  by  the  early  navigators.  The}'"  were  not  geologists.  Indeed,  geology 
was  at  that  time  unknown.  They  saw  only  what  was  exposed.  And  yet  during  the 
long  interval  that  has  elapsed  not  very  much  has  been  added  to  their  conclusions. 
The  existence  of  iron  is  hardly  less  uncertain  now  than  then.  The  existence  of  cop- 
per is  hardly  more  certain  now  than  then.  Gold,  which  is  so  often  a  dangerous  ignis 
fatuus,  did  not  appear  to  deceive  them,  hut  coal,  which  is  much  more  desirable  than 
gold,  was  reported  by  several,  and  once  at  least  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  boat  that  landed  from  Bering,  when  he  discovered  the  coast,  found,  among 
other  things,  "  a  whetstone  on  which  it  appeared  that  copper  knives  had  been  sharp- 
ened." This  was  the  first  sign  of  that  mineral  wealth  which  already  excites  such 
an  interest.  At  another  point  where  Bering  landed  "one  of  the  Americans  had  a 
knife  hanging  by  his  side,  of  which  his  people  took  notice  on  account  of  its  unusual 
make."  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  knife  was  of  iron.  Next  came  Cook,  who, 
when  in  Prince  William  Sound,  saw  " copper  and  iron."  In  his  judgment  the  iron 
came  through  the  intervention  of  Indian  tribes  from  Hudson  Bay  or  the  settlements. 
on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  his  editor  refers  in  a  note  to  the  knife  seen  by  Bering  as 
coming  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  Cook  thought  that  the  copper  was  obtained  near 
at  home,  as  the  natives,  when  engaged  in  barter,  gave  the  idea  "that  having  so 
much  of  this  metal  of  their  own  they  wanted  no  more."  Naturally  enough,  for 
they  were  not  far  from  the  Copper  River.  Maurelle,  the  French  officer  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  landed  in  sight  of  Mount  St.  Elias  in  1779,  and  he  reports  Indians  with 
arrowheads  of  copper,  "which  made  the  Spaniards  suspect  mines  of  this  metal 
there."  La  Perouse,  who  was  also  in  this  neighborhood,  after  mentioning  that  the 
naturalists  of  the  expedition  allowed  no  rock  or  stone  to  escape  observation,  reports 
ochre,  schist,  mica,  very  pure  quartz,  granite,  pyrites  of  copper,  plumbago,  and  coal, 
and  then  adds  that  some  things  announce  that  the  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron 
and  copper. 

He  reports,  further,  that  the  natives  had  daggers  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  red 
copper;  that  the  latter  metal  was  common  enough  with  them,  serving  for  ornaments 
and  for  the  points  of  their  arrows;  and  he  then  states  the  very  question  of  Cook 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  acquired  these  metals.  He  insists  that  "the 
natives  know  how  to  forge  iron  and  work  copper."  Spears  and  arrows  "pointed 
with  bone  or  iron,"  and  also  "an  iron  dagger"  for  each  man,  appear  in  Vancouver's 
account  of  the  natives  on  the  parallel  of  54°  59',  just  within  the  southern  limits  of 
Russian  America.  Lisiansky  also  saw  at  Sitka  "a  thin  plate  of  virgin  copper," 
found  on  Copper  River,  3  feet  in  length,  and  at  one  end  20  inches  in  breadth,  with 
figures  painted  on  its  sides,  which  had  come  from  the  possession  of  the  natives. 
Meares  reports  "pure  malleable  lumps  of  copper  in  the  possession  of  the  natives," 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  a  pound;  also  necklaces,  all  obtained  in  barter  with 
other  natives  farther  north.  Portlock,  while  in  Cook  Inlet,  in  latitude  59°  26',  at 
a  place  called  Grahams  Harbor,  makes  another  discovery.  Walking  around  the 
bay  he  saw  "two  veins  of  cannel  coal  just  above  the  beach,  and  with  very  little 
trouble  several  pieces  were  got  out  of  the  bank  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  hand." 
If  the  good  captain  did  not  report  more  than  he  saw,  this  would  be  most  important, 
for  from  the  time  when  the  amusing  biographer  of  Lord  Keeper  North  described 
that  clean,  flaky  coal  which  he  calls  "  candle,"  because  often  used  for  its  light,  but 
which  is  generally  called  cannel,  no  coal  has  been  more  of  a  household  favorite. 
He  reports,  further,  that  "returning  on  board  in  the  evening  he  tried  some  of  the 
coal,  and  found  it  to  burn  clear  and  well."  Add  to  these  different  reports  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  Meares,  who,  when  dwelling  on  the  resources  of  this  country, 
boldly  includes  "mines  which  are  known  to  be  between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  60° 
north,  and  which  may  hereafter  prove  a  most  valuable  source  of  commerce  between 
America  and  China." 

It  is  especially  when  we  seek  to  estimate  the  mineral  products  that  Ave  feel  the 
want  of  careful  explorations.  We  know  more  of  the  roving  aborigines  than  of  these 
stationary  citizens  of  the  soil.  We  know  more  of  the  trees.  A  tree  is  conspicuous. 
A  mineral  is  hidden  in  the  earth,  to  be  found  by  chance  or  science.  Thus  far  it 
seems  as  if  chance  only  had  ruled.  The  Russian  Government  handed  over  the  coun- 
try to  a  trading  company,  whose  exclusive  interest  was  furs.  The  company  only 
followed  its  business  when  it  looked  to  wild  beasts  with  rich  skins  rather  than  to 
the  soil.  Its  mines  were  above  ground  rather  than  below.  There  were  also  essen- 
tial difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  explorations.  The  interior  was  practically  inaccess- 
ible. The  thick  forest,  saturated  with  rain  and  overgrown  with  wet  mosses, 
presented  obstacles  which  nothing  but  enlightened  enterprise  could  overcome. 
Even  at  a  short  distance  from  the  port  of  Sitka  all  effort  had  failed,  and  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  island,  only  30  miles  broad,  were  never  penetrated. 

The  late  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  physical  features 
of  America,  being  a  part  of  his  contribution  to  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas,  full  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  of  line  generalization,  says  of  this  northwest  belt  of  country,  that  it  is 
"little  known  in  its  topography  to  any  but  the  roving  Indians  and  the  thinly  scat- 
tered fur  trappers.''  But  there  are  certain  general  features  which  he  proceeds  to 
designate.  According  to  him,  it  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tertiary  period  of 
geology,  intervening  between  the  Cretaceous  period  and  that  now  in  progress,  but 
including  also  granite,  gneiss,  and  ancient  nietamorphic  rocks.  It  is  not  know  n  if 
the  true  coal  measures  prevail  in  any  part,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  may  exist  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Cape  Lisburne  and  Point 
Barrow. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  we  have  Sitka  and  its  associate  islands,  composed  chiefly 
of  volcanic  rocks,  with  limestone  near.  Little  is  known  even  of  the  coast  between 
Sitka  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  which,  itself  a  volcano  ( ?),  is  the  beginning  of  a  volcanic 
region  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  having  no 
less  than  thirty  volcanoes,  some  extinct,  but  others  still  active.  Most  of  the  rocks 
here  are  volcanic,  and  the  only  fossiliferous  beds  are  of  the  Tertiary  period.  North 
of  Alaska  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kwichpak  the  coast  seems  to  be  volcanic  or 
nietamorphic,  and  probably  tertiary,  with  a  vein  of  lignite  near  the  head  of  Nortons 
Sound.  At  the  head  of  Kotzebue  Sound  the  cliffs  abound  in  the  bones  of  elephants 
and  other  extinct  mammals,  together  with  those  of  the  musk  ox  and  animals  now 
living  in  the  same  latitude.  From  Kotzebue  Sound  northward  the  coast  has  a 
volcanic  character.  Then  at  Cape  Thompson  it  is  called  subcarboniferous,  followed 
by  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  being  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones,  which 
extend  from  Cape  Lisburne  far  round  to  Point  Barrow.  At  Cape  Beaufort,  very  near 
the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude  and  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  a  high  ridge 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  is  a  seam  of  coal  which  appears  to  be  of  the  true 
coal  measure. 

From  this  general  outline,  which  leaves  much  in  uncertainty,  I  come  now  to  what 
is  more  important. 

It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  iron  has  been  found  in  this  region,  although  fre- 
quently reported.  The  evidence  points  to  the  south  and  also  to  the  north.  Near 
Sitka  it  was  reported  by  the  Russian  engineer  Doroschin,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  has  been  done  to  verify  his  report.  A  visitor  there  as  late  as  last  year 
saw  excellent  iron,  reported  to  be  from  a  bed  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was  said 
to  be  inexhaustible  and  with  abundant  wood  for  its  reduction.  Then,  again,  on 
Kotzebue  Sound  specimens  have  been  collected.  At  66°  35'  Kotzebue  found  a  false 
return  in  his  calculations,  which  he  attributed  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  "iron." 
A  resident  on  the  Yukon  thinks  that  there  is  iron  in  that  neighborhood. 

Silver,  also,  has  been  reported  at  Sitka  by  the  same  Russian  engineer  who  reported 
iron  there,  and,  like  the  iron,  "in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  the  working. " 

Lead  was  reported  by  the  Russian  explorer  Lieutenant  Zagoyskin  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kwikpak,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  it  exists. 

Copper  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper  River,  called  by  the  natives  Mjednaja, 
meaning  copper,  and  of  its  affluent,  the  Tshitachitna,  in  masses  sometimes  as  Luge 
as  40  pounds.  Of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  mentioned  by  Golowin  in  the 
Archiv  of  Erman  as  late  as  1863.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  neighborhood  that 
the  copper  was  obtained  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  early  navigators. 
Traces  of  copper  are  also  found  in  other  places  on  the  coast;  also  in  the  mountains 
near  the  Yukon,  where  the  Indians  use  it  for  arrowheads. 

Coal  seems  to  exist  all  along  the  coast — according  to  Golowin,  "everywhere  in 
greater  or  less  abundance."  Traces  of  it  are  reported  on  the  islands  of  the  Sitkan 
Archipelago;  and  this  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  has  been  worked  successfully  on 
Vancouver  Island  below.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Kenaian  Peninsula,  Alaska;  the 
Island  of  Unga,  belonging  to  the  Shumagin  group;  Unalaska,  and  far  to  the  north 
at  Beaufort.  At  the  latter  place  it  is  "slaty,  burning  with  a  pure  flame  and  rapid 
consumption,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  extensive  beds  in  the  neighborhood 
better  in  quality.  For  an  account  of  this  coal  I  refer  to  the  scientific  illustrations 
of  Beechey's  Voyage. 

The  natives  also  report  coal  in  the  interior  on  the  Kwikpak.  The  coal  of  Una- 
laska, and  probably  of  Alaska,  is  tertiary,  and  not  adapted  for  steamers.  With  regard 
to  that  of  Unga,  scientific  authorities  are  divided.  That  of  the  Kenaian  Peninsula  is 
the  best  and  the  most  extensive.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  half- 
way between  Cape  Anchor  and  the  Russian  settlement  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  veins  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  or  more  in  thickness,  and  ranging  in  quality  from  mere  carbonif- 
erous wood  to  anthracite.  According  to  one  authority,  these  coal  veins  extend  and 
spread  themselves  far  in  the  interior.  It  appears  that  this  coal  has  been  more  than 
Once  sent  to  California  for  trial,  and  that  it  was  there  pronounced  a  good  article. 
Since  then  it  has  been  mined  by  the  company,  not  only  for  their  own  uses,  but  also 
for  export  to  California.  In  making  these  statements  I  rely  particularly  upon  Golo- 
win in  the  Archiv  of  Erman,  and  also  upon  the  elaborate  work  of  Growingk,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  Petersburg  for  1848  and  1841)  (p.  1121. 
where  will  be  found  a  special  map  of  the  Kenaian  Peninsula. 
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Gold  is  less  important  than  coal,  but  its  discovery  produces  more  excitement.  The 
report  of  gold  in  any  quarter  stimulates  the  emigrant  or  the  adventurer  who  hopes  to 
obtain  riches  swiftly;  nor  is  this  distant  region  without  such  experience.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  British  colony  of  Victoria  was  aroused  by  a  rumor  of  gold  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Stikine  River,  not  far  in  the  interior  from  Sitka.  At  once  there 
was  a  race  that  way,  and  the  solitudes  of  this  river  were  penetrated  by  hunters  in 
quest  of  the  glittering  ore.  Discomfiture  ensued.  Gold  had  been  found,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  reasonably  accessible.  Nature  for  the  present  set  up  obstacles; 
but  failure  in  one  place  will  be  no  discouragement  in  another,  especially  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mountains  here  contain  a  continuation  of  those  auriferous 
deposits  which  have  become  so  famous  farther  south.  The  Sierra  Nevada  chain  of 
California  reaches  here. 

Traces  of  gold  have  been  observed  at  other  xioints.  One  report  places  a  deposit 
not  far  from  Sitka.  The  same  writer  who  reports  iron  there,  also  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  he  saw  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  a  marble,  which  was  shown  by 
an  Indian.  But  the  Russian  engineer,  Dorosehin,  furnishes  testimony  more  precise. 
He  reports  gold  in  at  least  three  different  localities,  each  of  considerable  extent. 
The  first  is  the  mountain  range  on  the  north  of  Cook  Inlet  and  extending  into 
Alaska,  consisting  principally  of  clay  slate  with  permeating  veins  of  diorite,  the 
latter  being  known  as  a  gold-bearing  rock.  He  observed  this  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
About  the  same  time  certain  Indians  from  the  Bay  of  Jakutat,  not  far  from  Mount 
St.  Eiias,  brought  him  specimens  of  diorite  found  in  their  neighborhood  making, 
therefore,  a  second  deposit.  In  the  summer  of  1855  the  same  engineer  found  gold 
on  the  southern  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Sat- 
isfying himself,  first,  that  the  bank  occupied  by  the  redoubt  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaknu  River,  is  gold  bearing,  he  was  induced  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  diorite  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river,  and,  as  he  ascended,  found  a  gold- 
bearing  alluvion  gradually  increasing,  with  scales  of  gold  becoming  coarser  and 
coarser,  instead  of  being  scarcely  visible,  as  at  first. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  discoveries  on  Cook  Inlet  were  pursued;  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  holding  the  country  about  the  Bay  of 
Jakutat  under  a  lease  from  the  Russian  company,  have  found  the  diorite  in  that 
neighborhood  valuable.  This  incident  has  given  rise  to  a  recent  controversy.  Rus- 
sian journals  attacked  the  engineer  for  remissness  in  not  exploring  the  Jakutat 
country.  He  has  defended  himself  by  setting  out  what  he  actually  did  in  the  way 
of  discovery  and  the  essential  difficulty  at  the  time  in  doing  more ;  all  which  will 
be  found  in  a  number  just  received  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred, 
the  Archiv  von  Russland,  by  Erman,  for  1866,  volume  25,  page  229. 

Thus  much  for  the  mineral  resources  of  this  new-found  country  as  they  have  been 
recognized  at  a  few  points  on  the  extensive  coast,  leaving  the  vast  unknown  interior 
without  a  word. 

The  other  great  statesman,  William  H.  Seward,  whose  name  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  Alaska  than  even  Sumner's,  visited  the  coast, 
and,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Sitka,  August  12, 1869,  he  said: 

Alaska  has  been  as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  but  enough  is  known  to  assure  us 
that  it  possesses  treasures  of  what  are  called  the  baser  ores  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  region  of  the  continent.  We  have  Copper  Island  and  Copper  River,  so  named 
as  the  places  where  the  natives,  before  the  period  of  Russian  discovery,  had  procured 
the  pure  metal  from  which  they  fabricated  instruments  of  war  and  legendary  shields. 
In  regard  to  iron,  the  question  seems  to  be  not  where  it  can  be  found,  but  whether 
there  is  anyplace  where  it  does  not  exist.  Mr.. Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
invited  me  to  go  up  to  him  at  the  station  he  had  taken  up  the  Chilkat  River  to  make 
his  observations  of  the  eclipse,  by  writing  me  that  he  had  discovered  an  iron  moun- 
tain there.  When  I  came  there  I  found  that,  very  properly,  he  had  been  studying 
the  heavens  so  busily  that  he  had  but  cursorily  examined  the  earth  under  his  feet; 
that  it  was  not  a  single  iron  mountain  he  had  discovered,  but  a  range  of  hills,  the 
very  dust  of  which  adheres  to  the  magnet,  while  the  range  itself,  2,000  feet  high, 
extends  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  30  miles. 

Limestone  and  marble  crop  out  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Coal  beds,  accessible  to  navigation,  are  found  at  Kootznoo.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  concentrated  resin  which  the  mineral  contains  renders  it  too  inflam- 
mable to  be  safely  used  by  steamers.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  calculated  to  sup- 
ply the  fuel  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  What  seems  to  be  excellent 
canned  coal  is  also  found  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago.  There  are  also  mines 
at  Cook  Inlet.  Placer  and  quartz  gold  mining  is  pursued  under  many  social  disad- 
vantages upon  the  Stikine  and  elsewhere,  with  a  degree  of  success  which,  while  it 
does  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  a  superiority  in  that  respect  to  the  Territory,  does, 
nevertheless,  warrant  us  in  regarding  gold  mining  as  an  established  and  reliable 
resource. 
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Iii  1858  there  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  Fraser  River  excite- 
ment, and  this  merged  into  the  Cariboo  country,  where  large  quantities 
of  gold  were  obtained. 

Iii  1862  gold  was  discovered  upon  the  Stikine  River  in  British  Colum- 
bia, near  the  Alaska  boundary  line. 

About  the  year  1867  Captain  Lewis,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
steamer  Otter,  picked  up  a  man  who  was  wounded,  hungry,  and  drifting 
in  a  canoe  near  Takou  Harbor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockade  Point. 
This  man  had  some  gold  dust.  His  name  was  Culver.  He  had  two 
partners,  and  the  natives,  attacking  them,  killed  one. 

He  told  the  story  of  his  discovery  at  Port  Townsend,  where  a  party 
fitted  out  and  embarked  on  the  schooner  Louisa  Downs.  He  said  that 
he  could  take  them  to  the  place.  They  came  to  Sitka,  replenished  their 
stores,  and  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Takou;  but  Culver 
could  not  tell  anything,  for  it  all  seemed  a  blank  to  him.  They  threat- 
ened to  hang  him,  and  then  he  lost  his  wits  altogether. 

He  came  back  to  Sitka,  where  he  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  He 
told  his  best  friends,  just  before  dying,  that  he  had  always  told  the  truth 
about  the  gold,  and  that  some  day  the  place  would  be  found. 

In  IST-S  gold  was  discovered  in  theCassiar  district  of  British  Columbia, 
and  the  entrance  to  it  is  up  the  Stikine  Kiver. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  William  Dunlap,  Edward 
Doyle,  P.  Burns,  Frank  Mahony,  and  some  others  started  to  prospect 
around  Sitka.  They  found  colors  in  Indian  Eiver,  and  at  the  falls  a 
quartz  ledge  carrying  mineral.  At  the  head  of  Silver  Bay,  10  miles 
from  town,  they  found  colors  and  float  quartz  in  a  stream.  In  following 
up  the  stream  they  found  a  branch  of  it  flowing  across  a  large  quartz 
ledge. 

They  brought  back  samples,  and  these  were  exhibited  on  the  counter 
of  the  saloon,  which  was  conducted  by  Samuel  Militich,  a  Slavonian, 
who  had  encouraged  and  aided  the  prospectors. 

Among  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  here  was  Nicholas  Haley.  He 
had  worked  upon  the  mines  in  California  and  Nevada.  When  he  saw 
this  ore  he  became  interested  and  found  out  all  that  he  could  learn.  He 
and  another  soldier  obtained  a  few  days'  leave,  and  they,  with  Edward 
Doyle,  went  to  the  ledge  already  discovered.  Two  blasts  were  put  in, 
and  about  $300  worth  of  fine  gold  quartz  specimens  were  blown  out. 

When  Haley  visited  this  ledge  soon  afterwards  he  went  farther  up 
the  stream,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  came  upon  a  line  crop- 
ping of  quartz.  When  the  disintegrated  surface  was  panned  plenty  of 
colors  could  be  obtained.  These  were  pronounced  genuine  discoveries, 
and  are  the  first  real  discoveries  of  gold  in  Alaska. 

Fort  Wraugell  was  the  entry  port  and  headquarters  of  miners  enter- 
ing the  Cassiar  country. 

In  1874  a  number  went  prospecting  on  the  main  coast  north  from 
Wrangell,  and  discovered  and  worked  placer  ground  at  a  place  called 
Shuck,  in  Stephens  Passage  and  not  far  from  Holkham  Bay.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  dust  was  taken  from  a  few  claims. 

Alaska,  at  this  time,  was  connected  very  closely  with  Oregon.  The 
mail  steamer  hailed  from  there  and  the  traders  and  merchants  did 
nearly  all  of  their  business  in  Portland.  The  military  officers  came 
from  Vancouver,  only  14  miles  from  Portland.  These  officers  took 
great  interest  in  the  quartz  discoveries.  It  was  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  mining  company  should  be  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Oregon,  in  Portland.  This  was  on  January  30,  1877,  and  it 
was  known  as  the  Alaska  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 
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The  mine  was  named  Stewart  Tunnel,  after  Major  Stewart,  who  was 
then  in  command  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Sitka. 

The  Portland  merchants  controlled  the  stock.  The  work  of  develop- 
ment began,  and  in  1879  a  10-stamp  mill  was  put  up.  But  affairs  were 
not  managed  well,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany came  up  and  shut  down  the  works. 

This  turn  left  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka 
without  employment.  Two  of  these  were  Bichard  T.  Harris  and  Joseph 
Juneau.  They  were  outfitted  by  George  E.  Pilz,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Stewart  Tunnel  mine,  and  N.  A.  Fuller,  storekeeper.  Harris  and 
Juneau  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  Takou.  In  October  they  returned 
with  quartz  crammed  with  gold,  and  such  a  quantity  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  discovery.  Everybody  wore  a  smile,  espe- 
cially poor  Pilz,  who  had  just  about  run  to  the  end  of  bis  string.  The 
officers  of  the  Jamestown,  the  United  States  man-of-war  lying  in  the 
harbor,  shoved  out  their  twenty-dollar  pieces,  and  they  were  taken  in, 
of  course. 

Steam  launch,  boats,  canoes,  and  steamers  were  made  ready  and  there 
was  a  rush  for  Gastinaux  Channel.  Locations  were  made,  both  placer 
and  quartz,  along  Gold  Creek  and  at  its  source,  in  Silver  Bow  Basin. 
A  town  was  marked  out,  and  some  called  it  Bock  well,  after  the  popular 
executive  officer  of  the  Jamestown,  others  Harrisburg,  but  finally,  at  a 
miners7  meeting  in  May,  1882,  the  name  of  Juneau  was  adopted. 

The  first  winter  was  one  of  waiting,  and,  as  the  wag  of  the  camp, 
Pat  MeGlinchy,  used  to  say,  "They  lived  on  snowballs  and  pepper." 

Work  began  in  earnest  in  1881,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
washed  out.  New  life  was  thus  given  to  mining.  Prospectors  branched 
out  in  all  directions.  Douglas  Island,  across  the  channel  from  Juneau, 
received  immediate  attention,  and  considerable  gold  was  cleaned  up 
from  claims  upon  the  beach.  Several  hydraulic  claims  were  located  on 
top  of  what  is  now  the  Treadwell  group. 

Quartz  locations  were  made  upon  this  island  in  May,  1881.  Mr.  John 
Treadwell,  of  San  Erancisco,  acquired  for  himself  and  others  in  the 
same  city  a  number  of  the  locations  by  purchase.  Development  began 
by  running  two  tunnels  and  erecting  a  5- stamp  mill.  In  due  time, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
ore,  cost  of  transportation,  timber,  wood,  and  other  problems,  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  valuing  a  mine,  a  210-stamp  mill  was  erected 
with  all  of  its  accessories  in  the  way  of  shops,  water,  and  steam  power, 
tracks,  wharf,  electric  lights,  and  chlorination  works.  The  machinery 
is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  construction  of  the  whole  plant.  These  works  are  not  surpassed 
by  anything  similar  in  any  mining  country. 

This  Alaska  Treadwell  concern  has  given  tone  and  backbone  to  min- 
ing in  this  far-off  quarter  of  the  globe.  Day  and  night,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  these  stamps  have  been  dropping  and  the  smoke 
from  the  fires  in  the  chlorination  works  has  been  wafted  either  up  or 
down  the  channel. 

The  monthly  shipments  of  bricks  of  bullion  are  arguments  of  great 
weight.    This  has  been  going  on  since  1885. 

It  is  a  great  wonder  that  such  a  practical  school  in  mining  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  some  enterprising  university.  A  dormitory  and  class 
room  could  be  built  and  the  students  could  be  put  through  the  actual 
work  of  mining  and  be  made  to  understand  how  to  conduct  it  for  a 
profit.  Theory  could  be  corrected  by  practice.  They  could  go  along 
hand  in  hand.    These  corporations  are  composed  of  liberal-minded  men, 
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and  they  no  doubt  would  welcome  and  aid  such  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  universities.  Yonng  men  put  through  such  a  course  would 
find  a  promising  field  right  herein  Alaska.  The  country  needs  trained 
and  skillful  mining  superintendents  and  managers  even  more  than  it 
does  capita]  for  development. 

The  Alaska  Treadwell  is  450  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  jr.,  the  able  superintendent,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  his  report  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1890.  His  last 
is  not  yet  printed. 

Mining  people  will  no  doubt  take  great  interest  in  reading  what 
follows: 

The  Mine. 

During  the  year  there  were  mined  of  ore  as  follows: 

110  foot  level :  Tons. 

Sections  D  to  H,  15  to  20 88,  172 

Sections  A  to  (J,  20  to  24 130,361 

Sections  C  to  F,  24  to  27 -12,  1 75 

Total 261,008 

220-foot  level :  Main  crosscut 2,  662 

Making  a  total  of.... 263,  670 

The  above  ore  was  mined  at  a  cost  of  $144,787.68,  or  nearly  55  cents  per  ton; 
included  in  above  is  a  small  amount  of  waste  rock,  which  was  mined  and  trammed 
to  a  dump,  and  of  which  no  separate  account  was  kept. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  ore  and  waste  mined  during  the  last  year  was 
hoisted  from  the  110  and  220  levels.  Heretofore  a  great  portion  of  the  ore  was  taken 
direct  from  the  adit  level  to  the  mill,  which  did  away  with  the  cost  of  hoisting. 
The  above  cost  of  $0.5491  per  ton  includes  sinking  and  development  work  and  all 
costs  in  the  mine  development. 

DEVELOPMENT    WORK. 

110  and  220  foot  levels :  Feel . 

Drives  and  crosscuts 798 

•  Chutes  and  upraises 293 

Shaft  sinking  (main  shaft) 50 

Tot  1  development  work 1.  1 11 

Except  the  shaft  sinking  and  120  feet  of  crosscut  on  220  level,  all  of  the  above 
footage  was  done  in  ore  of  fair  milling  value.  From  the  tire  assays  made  we  lind 
the  ore  developed  has  an  assay  value  of  $1.19  per  ton;  this  is  obtained  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  fifty  samples  of  ore  taken  during  the  cleaning  up  of  the  drifts  after 
blasting  the  rounds, 

As  far  as  development  work  has  gone  on  the  220- foot  level,  we  find  the  ore  has 
about  the  same  value  as  the  ore  on  the  level  above  it.  The  vein  on  this  level  at  the 
main  crosscut  is  420  feet  wide,  or  a  few  feet  wider  than  on  the  110-foot  level. 

At  this  date  an  upraise  is  being  driven  to  connect  the  220  with  the  110  foot  level. 
When  connection  is  made,  development  work  on  the  vein  will  be  vigorously  pushed 
east  and  west. 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  vein  on  the  220-foot  level  looks  more  promising  than 
it  did  on  the  110-foot  level.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  200  feet  of  the  vein 
nearest  the  foot  wall,  100  feet  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  110-foot  level 
was  poor,  and  in  fact  worthless,  except  the  4  feet  next  the  foot  wall.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  slate  horse  has  entirely  disappeared  on  the  220- foot  level. 

During  winter  development  work  had  to  be  entirely  suspended  for  want  of  com- 
pressed air;  this  will  not  occur  another  year,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  put  in  a  new 
duplex  Riedler  compressor,  to  be  driven  by  either  water  or  steam  power.  Our  old 
compressor  can  be  driven  by  water  only;  therefore  the  reason  of  the  compressed  air 
being  short  in  winter. 

During  the  next  winter  the  main  shaft  should  be  sunk  to  the  330-foot  level  and  a 
new  working  shaft  should  be  sunk,  as  during  the  winter  hereafter  it  is  proposed  to 
work  entirely  under  cover  and  leave  the  open  pits  to  be  worked  when  there  is  no 
snow  to  retard  the  handling  of  the  ore;  therefore  the  necessity  of  having  anothe] 
working  shaft. 

During  the  year  the  main  shaft  was  equipped  with  two  water-hoisting  skips  or 
buckets,  also  a  dumping  rig  for  these;  an  8-inch  plunger  pump  was  placed  at  the 
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220  loading  station.     We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  handle  any  big  rush  of  water  we 
may  have.  t 

RESERVES    OE    ORE. 

Tons. 

Adit  level 164,  000 

110-foot  level 1,  971,  900 

220-foot  level,  200  by  420  by  110 610.  000 

Total 2,  745,  900 

The  ore  on  the  110  level  is  estimated  from  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  east  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4  west  drifts,  all  of  which  are  now  in  average  ore.  On  the  220-foot  level  the 
ore  in  sight  or  reserve  is  thus  taken :  Vein,  420  feet  wide ;  height,  100  feet,  and  length 
200  feet."  It  it  safe  to  say  that  the  ore  will  continue  good  for,  say,  100  feet  east  and 
west  of  the  main  crosscut. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mine  at  this  date  is  excellent;  in  fact,  it  never  has 
been  better  during  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

THE    MILL    OF   240   STAMPS. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  mill  has  crushed  263,670  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost 
of  $91,671.34,  or  34f  cents  per  ton. 

The  crushing  this  year  is  over  22,000  tons  more  than  ever  was  crushed  before  in  the 
same  time.  The  Gates  crushers  are  principally  accountable  for  this,  and  the  length 
of  drop  of  the  stamps  was,  also,  increased  somewhat. 

During  the  year  new  foundations  were  put  under  60  stamps  of  the  old  mill;  the 
foundations  of  all  of  the  old  mill  are  now  practically  renewed  and  are  in  first-class 
order;  work  will  be  continued  in  placing  new  foundations  in  the  new  part  of  the 
mill  next  winter,  and  so  on  until  new  foundations  are  put  in  all  of  it. 

All  of  the  mill  machinery  has  been  kept  in  good  repair  during  the  year. 

THE   CHLORINATION   WORKS. 

The  works  have  been  fully  employed  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  stoppages  for 
repairs),  three  furnaces  on  this  company's  own  ore,  and  one  on  ore  from  the  Alaska 
Mexican  Gold  Mining  Company. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  were  4,397.6  tons  of  Alaska  Treadwell  con- 
centrates worked,  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,012.80,  or  $6.83  per  ton. 

The  works  have  been  kept  in  thorough  repair,  and  vats  and  precipitating  tubs 
renewed  as  required. 

MECHANICAL. 

The  mill  engines,  air-compressor  plant,  mine  locomotives,  and  electric-light  plant, 
and  all  other  machinery,  have  been  kept  in  thorough  repair. 

Additions  to  this  department  during  the  coming  year  will  be,  one  2,000  16-candle- 
power  light  Wcstinghouse  direct-current  dynamo,  to  be  driven  by  Pelton  water  wheel 
or  steam  power,  at  will ;  we  have  entirely  outgrown  our  present  electric-light  plant ; 
also,  one  duplex  Riedler  compressor,  24  by  36  inch  air  cylinders,  driven  by  a  cross- 
compound  condensing  Corliss  engine,  22  and  38  inch  by  36-inch  stroke,  or  by  water- 
power  with  the  Pelton  wheej,  at  Mill. 

STORE. 

The  store  has  been  very  successfully  run  during  the  year,  and  has  beaten  its  own 
record  as  to  profits. 

GENERAL. 

There  were  built  during  the  year  six  cottages;  two  25  by  30  feet,  and  four  25 
by  20  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $3,711.83.  These  cottages  are  rented  to  employees,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  build  a  few  more  of  them  during  the  coming  year.  They  are  a  very 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  establishment. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  build,  adjoining  our  wharf,  coal  bunkers,  to  hold  about 
3,000  tons  of  coal ;  our  coal  storage  is  entirely  inadequate.  These  bunkers  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  about  three  years,  as  we  now  sell  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  other  con- 
cerns here.  By  these  bunkers  I  also  hope  to  still  reduce  the  cost  of  our  coal.  A 
contract  has  now  been  let  to  put  in  the  piling  foundation  for  these  bunkers  and 
warehouse. 

Usual  repairs  have  been  made  on  Fish  Creek  ditch  and  other  ditches,  and  the 
whole  line  has  been  kept  in  order. 
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A  new  6-inch  main  water  pipe  was  laid,  connecting  the  different  departments,  for 

protection  from  iire.     This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $347.47. 

Anew  powder  magazine  was  also  built.  This  was  done  by  driving  a  large  tunnel 
into  the  mountain  side,  and  in  Ibis  tunnel  a  magazine  was  built.  The  cost  of  this 
was  $1,227.84. 

In  the  store  and  office  department  there  was  put  in  a  chrome  steel  vault,  burglar 
and  iire  proof,  size  6  by  8  feet,  with  time  locks,  etc  This  vault  has  eosl  so  fai 
$1,809.90.     It  will  cost  about  .$300  more  before  all  of  the  concrete  work  is  finished. 

LABOR. 

Throughout  the  year  labor  has  been  plentiful.  The  average  number  of  employees 
for  the  year  was  171  white  men  and  27  Indians.  Contractors  and  cord-wood  men  are 
not  included  iu  this  average. 

Wages  were  paid  as  follows: 


Occupation. 


Miners 

Laborers 

Drill  men 

Indians 

Mill  men : 

Concentrators  

Feeders 

Amalgamators 

Chlorinatiou  works: 

Roasters 

Roasters'  helpers 

Floor  men   

Machine  shop: 

Mechanics 

Blacksmiths   

Blacksmiths  helpers 


Wages. 


■  $2. 50 
2.00 
2.50 

2.00 

65.  00-100.  00 
70.  00-100.  00 
90. 00-100.  00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.  00-2.  25 

2.  00-6.  00 
4.00 


2.00 


Remarks. 


Per  diem,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Do. 
In  summer  and  $3  in  winter,  with  bonuses  and  board  and 

lodging. 
Per  diem,  paid  daily. 

Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Per  diem,  with  board  and  lodging. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Bullion  statement,  twelvemonths  ending  May  15,  1896. 


Date  of  shipment. 


1895. 


June  15 

July  15 

August  15 

September  15. 

October  15 

November  15. 
December  15.. 

1896. 


Crush- 
ed. 


Tons. 
25,  991 

22,  823 

23,  806 

22,  849 
20,  821 

23,  711 
22,  033 


Sul- 


Sul- 


phurets  phnrets 
saved,  treated. 


January  15 21,293 

February  15 18,013 

March  15 17,940 

April  15 22,114 

May  15 22,276 

Base  bars 

Filterings 


Total 263,670 


Tons. 
416.5 
406.  5 
402.3 
377.  2 
397.2 
376.7 
364.  3 


344.6 
255.1 
270.  6 
362.  7 
400.2 


4,  373.  9 


Tons. 
398.3 
384.  2 
416.  5 
402.  8 
396.  6 
400 
369.1 


364.2 

265 

281.6 

347.3 

372 


Y  ield  free 
gold. 


$59,  187.  38 
64,  985.  90 
59,  756.  69 
56,  478.  24 
53,  720.  89 
37,  286.  77 
35,  990.  90 


37, 135.  04 
28,  949.  57 
25,  584.  35 
32, 169.  93 
36,  657.  07 
1,056.07 


Per  ton 
in  free  ! 
gold. 


Yield  snl 
phurets. 


$2.  28  $28,  885.  66 
2.  85  |  28,  158.  48 
28,  156.  26 
24,  288. 17 
23,  579.  33 
19,828.01 
18,827.10 


2.51 
2.47 

2.58 
1.57 
1.63 


1.28 
1.60 
1.43 
1.46 
1.65 


939.82 
729.  59 
672.  19 
765.  04 
699.42 


5,341.80 


Per  tonj 
from    J 
sul- 
phu-    | 

rets. 


$72.  58 
73.  33 
67.  52 
60.  27 
59.  46 
49.57 
51.  00 


52.  00 
48.  04 
45.00 
42.  50 
47.  57 


1.22 


Total 
yield. 


4,  397.  6    528,  958.  80      a  2.  00   253,  870.  87    "  57.  73 

;  I  ! 


^88,  073.  04 
93,144.38 
87,912.95 
80,  766.  41 
77,300.22 
57,114.78 
54,  818.  00 


56,  074.  86 
41,679.  16 
38,256.54 
46,934.97 

54,  356.  in 
1.056.  117 
5,341.80 


(17 


Total 
yield 
per 
ton. 


$3.  39 

4.  08 
;:.  69 
3.  53 

3.71 
•_'.  63 
2.  49 


2.  63 
2.:!  I 
2.13 
2.  13 

'J.  It 


a  2. 97 


a  Average. 
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Bullion  shipments  from  Paris  or  Treadwell  mine,  from  beginning  of  work  to  May,  1896. 

[The  Paris  mine  was  owned  by  Alaska  Mill  and  Mining  Company  up  to  June  1,  1890;  since  that 
date  it  has  been  owned  and  operated  by  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company.] 


Dates. 

Crushed. 

Yield  tree 
gold. 

Concen 

Chlori- 
nated. 

trates  (sul- 
urets). 

Yield. 

Total  yield. 

Total 

yield 

per 

ton. 

Operating 
profits. 

Oper- 
ating 
costs 
per 
ton. 

1882-1884 

Tons. 

34, 495 

90, 826 

108, 306 

121, 173 

214, 544 

47,  7G8 

$10,  902.  86 
232.  176.  33 

283,  750.  24 

343,  421.  80 

348,  264.  20 

540,  665.  03 
101,  279.  70 

Tons. 

$10,  902.  86 
243,  319.  33 

366,  180.  21 

476,  934.  52 

429,  889. 41 

652,490.78 
160,  681.  86 

$7.02 

4.03 

4.40 

3.55 

3.04 
3.  36 

$729,  000.  00 

308,  000.  00 
38,  000.  00 

August  to  De- 
cember, 1885. 

January  to 
December, 
1886  

205? 

1,566? 

1,  607 

1,354 

2,527 
1,516 

$10, 143.  00 
82,  429.  97 

133,  512.  72 

81,625.21 

111,825.75 
59,  402.  16 

J  a  n  u  a  r  y  t  o 
December, 
1887 

$2.  25 

J  an  u  ary  to 
Decern  ber, 
1888 

Jan  u  ary  to 
December, 
1889 

Jan  u  ar  y  to 
May,  1890... 

j,™ 

617,112 

1,  860,  460.  16 

8,865 

478,938.81 

2,  339,  398.  97 

3.79 

1,075,000.00         2.05 

June,  1890,  to 

May,  1891... 
June,  1891,  to 

May,  1892... 
June,  1892,  to 
.  May,  1893... 
June,  1893,  to 

May.  1894... 
June.  1894,  to 

May,  1895... 
June,  1895,  to 

May,  1896... 

220;  686 
239, 633 
237, 235 
220,  043 
241,  278 
263, 670 

$531,  185.  77 
508,  894.  81 
504,  785.  46 
518,194.34 
411,  070.  66 
528, 958. 80 

a5,869 
6,  176 
4,584 
4,  (»42 
4,  261 
4,  397.  6 

$238, 580.  03 
198,122.56 
189,873.28 
187,  753.  69 
215,  256. 40 
253,  870.  87 

$769.  765.  80 
707,017.37 
694, 658.  74 
705,  948.  03 
626,  327.  06 
782,  829. 67 

$:;.  to 
2.95 
2.  94 
3.20 
2.60 
2.97 

$418,208.90 
361,  980. 16 
385,  613.  79 
420,  948.  86 
309,  534.  56 
497,  342.  22 

$1.59 
1.44 
1.30 
1.25 
1.31 
1.08 

2,  039,  657   4,  863,  550.  00 

38, 194.  6   1,  762,  395.  64   6,  625,  945.  64 

3.25 

3,  477,  628.  49 

1.54 

a  Including  501  tons  sold. 

The  given  "total  yield  per  ton"  does  not  exactly  show  the  value  of  the  quartz  crushed  in  each 
period,  as  the  amount  of  sulphurets  chlorinated  was  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater  than  the 
product  of  sulpliurets  for  that  particular  period. 

The  figures  in  the  above  statement,  prior  to  May  31,  1890.  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the' Alaska  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

The  directors  of  the  Alaska  Treadwell  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  presenting  the 
foregoing  accounts  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company..  All  expenses  of  construction 
have  been  (as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore)  charged  to  operating,  as  well  as 
freights  on  bullion,  mint  charges,  and  all  expenses  of  management;  the  protit  for 
the  year  of  $497,342.22  was  therefore  applicable  for  dividends.  The  total  costs  per 
ton  were  $1.16;  from  this  can  be  deducted  8  cents  per  ton,  being  the  protit  from  the 
store,  leaving  the  net  cost  for  the  year  1895-96  at  $1.08  per  ton.  This  is  an  astonish- 
ingly low  cost  for  mining  and  reducing  hard  quartz,  where  nearly  one  third  of  the 
bullion  product  was  obtained  by  the  elaborate  process  of  concentration,  roasting, 
and  chlorination,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Duncan,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  other  officials  of  the  company.  By  reference  to  page  21  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
costs  Avere  $2.05  per  ton  for  the  first  five  years  (1885-1890)  of  the  milling  operations 
of  the  mine,  which  was  then  considered  satisfactory.  • 

•  The  company  is  sinking  a  shaft,  and  no  doubt  in  the  near  future  will 
erect  a  mill  of  more  than  twice  the  capacity  of  the  present  one. 

Next  comes  the  Alaska  Mexican  Gold  Mining  Company,  under 
almost  the  same  management  as  the  Alaska  Treadwell.  This  property 
is  on  Douglas  Island  and  about  a  half  mile  south  of  the  Alaska  Tread- 
well. Mr.  Eobert  Duncan,  jr.,  is  the  superintendent  of  this  mine  also. 
His  report  for  1896  is  of  so  much  importance  to  mining  men,  to  show 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  Alaska,  that  liberty  is  taken  to  give  it 
almost  in  full : 
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The  Mink. 

During  the  year  there  were  mined  of  ore  as  follows: 

Adit  level:  Tons. 

Pit  No.  1,  G  to  K,  43  to  47 26,  754 

Pit  No.  2,  G  to  L,  42  to  52 20,405 

Stope  No.  2,  K  to  L,  42  to  43 5,  862 

Stone  No.  4, 1,  to  N,  29  to  32 L,  903 

Total 54,924 

110- loot  level : 

Stope  No.  1,  M  and  N,  44  to  49 25,  268 

Stope  No.  4,  O,  30  to  32 5,  723 

1  >rifts,  cross-cuts,  upraises,  and  chutes,  N  to  P,  28  to  53 3,  515 

Total 34,  506 

220-foot  level— 

Stope  No.  1,  0  and  P,  43  to  48 9,  003 

1  )rifts,  crosscuts,  upraises,  and  chutes  O  and  P,  38  to  41 3,  148 

Winze 121 

Total 12, 272 

Total  ore  milled 101,702 

Waste  rock  mined  and  trammed  to  waste  dump 1 ,  2U() 

Total  mined 102,  992 

The  above  101,702  tons  of  ore  were  mined  at  a  cost  of  $116,050.20,  or  $1.11 11  per  ton. 
There  was  no  separate  account  kept  of  the  1,290  tons  of  waste  rock  or  slate,  the  cost 
of  which  is  included  in  the  total  cost  per  ton  of  ore 

Development  work  underground  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Adit  level :  Chutes  and  upraises 27 1 

110-foot  level : 

Drives  and  crosscuts 831 

Chutes  and  upraises 290 

Total 1.127 

220-foot  level: 

Drives  and  crosscuts 750 

Chutes  and  upraises 296 

Total I,  046 

Main  shaft  sinking 02 

Total  development  work  for  year 3,  109 

ADIT   LEVEL. 


the 


Ore  is  still  being  mined  from  pit  No.  1.  which  at  this  date  looks  poor  on  or  near 
le  surface;  but  it  is  of  fair  milling  value  about  30  feet  down  from  the  surface 
No.  2  pit  (in  Section  O,  50,  see  map)  is  now  being  worked,  and  from  which  fair  ore 

io  being  obtained. 
During  the  year  little  ore  has  been  taken  from  No.  I  stope,  this  level,  which  is  also 

being  kept  as  reserve  ore. 
Prospect  shaft  No.  5  is  being  sunk  from  the  surface  (in  Section  R,  11 )  between  No. 

3  and  No.  4  stones.     This  is  being  done  with  a  view  of  stoping  some  good  ore  \\  hich 

is  located  at  this  point  on  the  surface.     It  is  the  intention  to  drop  the  ore  into  No.  1 

stope,  and  from  there  lake  it  to  the  mill. 

110-FOOT    LEVEL. 

This  level,  during  the  period  under  review,  h;is  been  extended  west  aboul  500  feet. 
All  of  this  distance  the  level  is  in  good  ore,  and  is  now  connected  with  No.  4  Prospect 
shaft,  where  ore  is  now  being  stoped.  The  vein  at  this  point  (  No.  I  Prospect  shaft) 
is  over  60  feet  wide. 

During  the  drifting  of  the  above  500  feet  on  the  vein  an  ore  sample  was  taken 
from  every  blast,  or  about  100  samples  were  taken  and  assayed.  We  Hnd  the  average 
value  of  the  assays  to  be  $3.21  per  ton,  which  is  about  average  milling  ore. 
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No.  1  stope  on  this  level  at  this  date  looks  well.  A  good  percentage  of  the  ore  we 
are  now  milling  is  being  taken  from  this  stope. 

Intermediate  drifts  have  been  driven  on  this  level,  and  chutes  have  been  pu  in 
place,  ready  for  the  delivery  of  ore. 

220-FOOT   LEVEL. 

This  level  has  been  extended  west  about  360  feet,  all  of  which  distance  is  in  good 
ore.  No  crosscuts  have  been  driven  across  the  ore  body ;  therefore,  in  my  estimate 
of  the  ore  developed  for  the  year,  I  take  the  vein  as  being  10  feet  wide.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  vein  will  double  the  above  width. 

During  the  driving  of  this  level  over  100  assays  were  made  from  samples  taken 
from  the  ore  as  it  was  blasted,  which  result  in  an  average  assay  value  of  $7.12  per 
ton.     At  this  date  we  are  in  ore  assaying  between  $20  and  $40  per  ton. 

Intermediate  drifts  have  been  driven  on  this  level  and  chutes  put  in  place,  which 
are  ready  for  stoping  ore. 

This  drift  will  be  continued  west  to  a  point  about  Section  P,  40,  where  an  upraise 
will  be  made  to  connect  with  the  level  above. 

East  drift,  on  this  level,  has  been  extended  during  the  year  65  feet,  all  in  fair  ore. 
For  some  distance  intermediate  drifts  have  been  driven  and  chutes  put  in  place. 

We  arc  now  sinkiug  a  winze  from  the  220-foot  level  on  the  vein.  This  winze  is 
now  about  30  feet  deep,  and  is  in  fair  ore.  It  is  my  intention  to  place  a  small  hoist- 
ing engine  here,  to  be  driven  by  compressed  air,  and  sink  this  winze  at  least  330  feet. 
If  the  ore  is  found  to  go  down  this  depth  (with  the  vein  at  the  same  angle  as  it  is  at 
the  220-foot  level),  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  sink  a  main  shaft  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  adit  level  (Section  J,  45),  and  hoist  and  dump  direct  into  the  ore-crushers. 

In  doing  development  work  throughout  the  year,  samples  of  ore  were  taken  as  it 
was  blasted  from  the  different  faces  of  the  drifts  and  assayed.  From  these  assays 
we  find  the  average  value  of  the  ore  developed  for  the  year  to  be  $4.74  per  ton. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mine  at  this  date  is  good. 

RESERVES    OF    ORE. 

Estimate  of  ore  in  sight :  Tons. 

Adit  level 238,  230 

1 10-foot  level 256,  694 

220-foot  level 112,  342 

Total 607,  266 

MAIN   S  EI  AFT. 

During  the  year  the  main  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  adit  level,  and 
there  connected  with  what  was  the  collar  of  the  main  shaft.  Head-gear  was  placed 
over  the  shaft  and  the  hoisting  engines  were  moved  to  the  surface  from  the  adit  level. 
All  of  the  ore  is  now  hoisted  directly  to  the  surface,  and  from  there  trammed  to  the 
top  of  the  crusher  tower,  instead  of  being  hoisted  twice,  as  was  done  with  the  old 
system.  The  change  was  also  necessary  to  enable  the  comet  crusher  to  crush  all  of 
the  ore  required  for  the  120-stamp  mill.  We  now  drop  the  ore  to  a  fine  set  of  grizzles 
before  it  falls  into  the  comet  crushers.  This,  of  course,  enables  us  to  run  the  120- 
stamp  mill  with  the  same  crushers  as  were  used  for  the  60-stainp  mill. 

THE    MILL. 

The  mill  (of  60  stamps  until  August  20,  and  of  120  stamps  during  the  balance  of  the 
year)  has  crushed  101,702  tons  of  ore,  or  3.57  tons  per  stamp  per  day  of  twenty  -four 
hours'  running  time,  at  a  cost  of  $0.3491  per  ton. 

The  running  time  made  for  the  year  was  350  days,  1  hour,  and  20  minutes;  of  this 
time,  water  power  was  used  171  days,  21  rrours,  and  50  minutes,  and  steam  power  178 
days,  3  hours,  and  30  minutes.  Attached  to  this  report  is  the  mill  record  for  the 
year  189J,  which  shows  the  cause  of  so  much  lost  time  as  compared  with  our  year's 
work  in  1895. 

Concentrates  saved  by  the  mill  during  the  yea*  were  2,219.4  tons,  of  which  1,652.2 
tons  were  treated  at  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company's  chlorination 
works,  at  a  net  cost  of  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  95.68  per  cent  of  the  gold  con- 
tained in  the  concentrates  of  a  net  value  of  about  $30,000. 

For  the  use  of  this  company  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company  has  built 
another  roasting  furnace  and  has  generally  enlarged  their  chlorination  works.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  furnace  will  be  at  work  in  a  few  days,  when  we  will  bo  abl •> 
to  reduce  about  all  the  sulphurets  saved  by  the  mill. 
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ADDITIONS   TO    PLANT. 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  mill  60  stamps  of  L,020  pounds  each,  \\  Inch 
now  makes  it  a  120-stamp  mill. 

There  was  also  put  in  place  a  new  pipe  line  (lor  water  power),  size  !.s  inches  and 
22  inches,  and  about  2,000  feet  long. 

To  drive  the  mill  it  was  also  necessary  to  replace  the  old  Pelton  water  wheel  \\  itli 
a  new  one  of  larger  capacity. 

The  condensing  plant  of  the  mill  engines  was  also  replaced  with  a  surface  con- 
densing plant,  so  that  the  water  used  for  condensing  can  be  used  for  amalgamating 
purposes. 

There  was  also  installed  one  Berryman  feed-water  heater  for  boilers.  Two  100- 
horsepower  Fraser  &  Chalmer's  tubular  boilers  also  were  added  to  the  boiler  plant. 

The  addition  to  air-compressor  plant  was  one  18  by  30  inch  Reidler  compressor, 
which  now  makes  our  compressor  a  duplex  Reidler,  18  by  30  inches,  driven  by  i  i 
compound  condeusing  Corliss  engines  10  and  28  inch  by  30-inch  stroke  This  com- 
pressor is  also  connected  by  rope  transmission  with  a  Pelton  wheel,  which  enables 
it  to  be  driven  by  water  or  steam  at  will.  The  water  used  for  condensing  is  pumped 
back  and  used  again  for  battery  purposes. 

There  was  also  installed  in  the  electric -light  department  one  22  kilo-watt  direct- 
current  Westinghouse  dynamo,  which  gives  us  ample  light  for  all  purposes. 

There  were  also  built  four  cottages  (25  by  30  feet)  for  dwellings  for  employees,  all 
of  which  are  rented  at  a  fair  rent. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Alaska  United  Gold  Mining  Company,  there  was  bought  a 
new  Baldwin  locomotive  to  replace  the  one  blown  to  pieces  in  the  dynamite  explo- 
sion of  last  spring. 

GENERAL. 

The  water  ditch  (or  canal)  for  power  has  been  kept  in  repair  throughout  the  year. 

All  of  the  machinery  has  been  kept  in  thorough  repair,  and,  while  running,  gives 
every  satisfaction. 

Fire  hydrants  have  been  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  and  fire  hose  has 
been  installed  on  the  inside,  both  of  which  have  been  kept  in  good  working  order  in 
case  of  need.  The  water  for  fire  purposes  is  continuously  kept  under  a  pressure  of 
180  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


Labor  was  very  plentiful,  and  the  daily  average  of  employees  for  the  year  was  sr 
white  men  and  30  Indians.     Paid  wages  as  follows: 


Occupation. 


Miners 

Laborers 

Drillmen  (in  summer)  ... 

Drillmen  (in  winter) 

Indians 

Mill  men: 

Amalgamators 

Feeders  

Concentrators 

Crushermen 

Hoisters 

Engineers  and  mechanics 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 


Wages 


$2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 

90.00 

70.00 

65.00 

75.00 

75.00 

50-4.  00 

4.00 

2.00 


Remarks. 


Per  day  and  board  and  lodging. 

Do.  d... 

Do.  do. 

Per  day  and  board  and  lodging,  with  bonuses. 
Per  day,  no  board. 

Per  month,  board  and  lodging. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Per  day,  board  and  lodging. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Iii  reply  to  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  Berners  Bay 
Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  the  Nowell  Gold  Mining  Company,  the 
following  lias  been  received: 

The  Berners  Bay  Mining  and  Milling  Company  properties  are  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lynn  Canal,  about  55  miles  from  Juneau.  The  town  is  named  Seward  in 
honor  of  Secretary  Seward,  who  concluded  the  purchase  of  Alaska  Territory.  This 
company  was  incorporated  three  years  ago  last  November.  At  about  that  date  con- 
struction and  development  work  for  the  company  was  commenced.  The  company 
have  their  own  wharf  and  warehouse  at  the  beach,  where  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  land  their  supplies.  A  well-constructed  railroad  extends  from  the 
wharf  to  the  milling  plant,  2f  miles.     A  40-stamp  mill,  electric-lighting  plant,  air 
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compressor,  300-horsepower  Corliss  engine,  warehouses,  boarding  houses,  and  other 
accommodations  sufficient  for  50  men,  with  well-constructed  buildings,  surround  the 
milling  plant.  A  gravity  wire  tramway,  4,400  feet,  extends  to  the  Comet  group  of 
mines ;  a  gravity  tramway,  1,800  feet,  to  the  Rear  group  of  mines.  This  gravity  tram- 
Avay  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  ore,  it  being  constructed  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  company  for  future  time  when  they  increased  their  milling  plant. 

The  Bear  mines  have  been  opened  up  to  the  500-foot  level  by  a  1,200-foot  tunnel. 
The  Comet  mine  is  opened  up  to  the  1,000-foot  level  by  a  tunnel  extending  1,875 
feet.  This  is  the  lowest  level  any  mine  has  been  developed  in  Alaska,  and  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  that  abound  in  this  Territory 
extend  to  great  depth,  and  the  ores  are  as  free-milling  and  the  ledges  larger  and 
richer  at  this  1,000-foot  level  than  at  any  other  level  above  that  has  been  worked  in 
this  mine.  This  company  owns  over  forty  mining  claims — the  most  of  them  full 
size,  600  by  1,500  feet.  The  ore  bodies  are  from  2  to  50  feet  wide.  Many  of  the 
ledges  have  been  developed  by  crosscuts,  adits,  shafts,  and  tunnels,  and  the  ore  has 
a  milling  value  in  free  gold  and  high-grade  concentrates  of  good-paying  quantity. 

Great  possibilities  seem  to  surround  this  company's  properties.  The  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Nowell,  general  manager,  and  Mr.  Willis  E.  Nowell,  super- 
intendent. The  stockholders  are  from  Boston  and  New  York  capitalists,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Nowell,  of  Boston,  president  of  the  company. 

The  Nowell  Gold  Mining  Company  mines  extend  from  Sheep  Creek,  where  the 
company  owns  its  wharf,  to  Silver  Bow  Basin,  some  4  miles.  At  Sheep  Creek  the 
company  now  have  30  stamps  running,  and  the  building  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  of  15  more  stamps,  making  the  milling  plant  45  stamps.  The  milling  plant  is 
situated  about  1  mile  from  the  company's  wharf.  This  company  controls  the  entire 
waterfront  at  Sheep  Creek,  with  a  very  valuable  water  power,  which  will  furnish 
power  for  50  to  100  stamps  the  year  around,  and  for  eight  months  in  the  year  any 
number  of  stamps  that  the  company  may  wish  to  construct. 

Large  bodies  of  high-grade  ore  have  been  developed  at  Sheep  Creek.  A  system  of 
tunnels  has  been  inaugurated  that  will  extend  through  the  ore  deposits  to  Silver  Bow 
Basin,  and  will  tap  the  basin  proper  to  the  500-foot  level. 

This  company  owns  some  200  acres  of  placer  ground.  The  present  bank  where 
they  are  hydrauli  eking  is  100  feet  deep.  The  hydraulic  plant  is  operated  from  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  the  results  in  its  operation  are  satisfactory  in  net 
annual  returns.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  eighteen  or  twenty  years  to  work 
out  this  large  gravel  deposit.  The  company's  quartz  ledges  are  very  extensive,  the 
ore  yielding  an  average  of  $10  a  ton,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Nowell,  the  manager,  says  that  the 
entire  cost  of  mining  and  milling  will  not  exceed  $3  per  ton;  and  when  the  milling 
plant  is  enlarged  to  100  stamps — which  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  1898 — the  cost  of  min- 
ing and  milling  will  be  materially  reduced.  It  is  the  opinion  of  good  mining  men, 
who  express  their  opinions  from  a  disinterested  standpoint,  that  the  Nowell  Com- 
pany's properties  are  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Territory.  The  same 
management  and  officers  and  stockholders  have  this  company's  mines  in  control  as 
the  Berners  Bay  and  Mining  Company. 

At  Flutter  Bay,  Admiralty  Island,  the  Boston-Alaska  Gold  Mining 
Company  have  a  10  stamp  mill,  which  is  operated  by  water  power. 
There  are  42  claims.  This  year  they  have  been  doing  development 
work. 

At  Silver  Bow  Basin  a  400-foot  tunnel  is  being  run  on  the  Persever- 
ance by  Wisconsin  parties. 

The  Ebner  mill  has  10  stamps,  and  is  run  the  year  through  by  water 
power. 

The  Webster  mill  has  5  stamps,  but  is  idle  most  of  the  time. 

The  London  Exploration  Company  bought  out  the  Lane  &  Hay  ward 
Company,  and  are  running  35  stamps,  and  turning  out  bullion  at  a 
profit. 

At  the  Yankee  Basin  is  the  Aurora  Borealis,  owned  by  S.  P.  Earle  & 
Co.  They  are  erecting  a  o-stamp  mill,  to  run  by  steam.  Considerable 
development  work  has  been  done,  and  the  ore  is  very  promising. 

Montana  Creek :  Claims  held  by  Juneau  people;  development  work 
in  progress.  There  are  more  than  twenty  claims,  and  they  are  about  7 
miles  from  salt  water.  There  is  a  trail  and  wagon  road.  The  ore  assays 
well. 

In  the  Berners  Bay  district  are  the  Horrible  and  Mexican  claims, 
owned  by  the  Portland-Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company.    There  are  300 
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feet  and  more  of  tunneling,  several  inclines,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  close 
to  salt  water.  A  wire  tramway  10,000  feet  long  connects  the  mine  with 
the  mill.     One  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  spenl  upon  it. 

Another  mine  in  this  neighborhood  is  the  Jualin,  a  word  made  up  of 
the  first  syllables  in  the  words  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Indiana.  The  own 
ers  are  "Hoosiers,"  and  the  old  saying,  "A  greenhorn  for  luck,"  comes 
near  the  truth  in  this  case.  They  have  a  10-stamp  mill.  The  vein  is 
from  3  feet  to  0  feet,  and  the  yield  in  gold  exceeds  $10  per  ton,  and 
there  is  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  mill  going  for  a  long  while. 
There  is  no  stock  for  sale,  and  the  owners  wear  a  pleasant  smile.  The 
short  history  of  the  management  of  this  mine  is  worthy  of  study.  It 
is  surely  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleanest  pieces  of  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Alaska. 

Claims  have  been  located  and  houses  built  in  the  Meudenhall  district, 
and  a  company  organized  to  begin  work.  Many  claims  are  undergoing 
development  on  Snettisham  Bay,  but  no  mill  has  been  built. 

The  Bald  Eagle  is  a  noted  mine,  Nearly  $200,000  was  taken  out  with 
11  months'  run  with  a  4-stamp  mill.  Last  year  they  cleaned  up  $96,000 
in  107  days'  run.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  of  tunnel  has 
struck  the  ledge  350  feet  deep,  the  mill  ore  running  from  $48  to  $53 
per  ton.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  the  Sum  Dum  Chief.  A 
10-stamp  mill  is  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  run  by  water  or  steam. 
There  is  an  electric  plant  to  run  the  hoist  and  air  compressor.  They 
have  4,000  feet  of  wire  tramway  from  the  mill  to  the  mine,  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  1,500  feet  above  the  mill.  Mine  is  well  developed,  with 
tunnels  and  winzes.     Owned  by  San  Francisco  parties. 

Three  or  four  claims  are  under  development  near  Shuck,  where  there 
was  placer  mining  in  1874. 

Locations  have  been  made  upon  Gravina  Island  and  around  Boca  de 
Quadra, 

There  were  380  mining  claims  recorded  at  Juneau  last  year. 

One  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  the  Territory  is  the  Apollo  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Company,  upon  Unga  Island,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group, 
about  1,000  miles  west  of  Sitka,  The  company  is  composed  of  San 
Francisco  people.  They  have  spent  $375,000  in  development  and  con- 
struction. They  run  a  40-stamp  mill  and  concentrators.  The  monthly 
yield  of  gold  is  $30,000  and  more.  It  pays  the  company  to  ship  the 
concentrates  rather  than  treat  them  on  the  ground,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  fuel. 

So  far  but  little  silver  ore  has  been  found.  Sheep  Creek,  near  Juneau, 
is  the  only  place  where  it  is  produced.  Rich  silver  ore  has  been  found 
north  of  Golovnin  Bay,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  the  ore, 
but  they  proved  sadly  disastrous. 

YUKON   VALLEY. 

Cassiar  miners  who  would  spend  their  winters  at  Victoria,  Fort 
Wrangell,  and  Sitka,  would  often  express  a  desire  and  a  determination 
to  prospect  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon.  The  passes  were  held  by  the 
Chilkats,  a  tribe  noted  for  its  willingness  to  fight  in  order  to  maintain 
their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  interior  people.  They  were 
extremely  jealous  of  the  white  men  going  in,  for  they  would  cultivate 
wrong  notions  in  the  minds  of  the  Stick  Indians.  In  May,  1878,  a  party 
left  Sitka  with  their  outfits  on  a  small  steamer.  These  Chilkats  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  and  were  saucy.  One  fellow  put  on  a  miner's 
shoes  and  did  not  wish  to  take  them  off.     These  adventurers  did  not 
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deem  it  safe  to  take  the  risk,  so  they  got  up  steam  arid  left  early  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  to  Sitka.  Two  years  afterwards  parties  did  cross, 
and  went  down  a  distance,  but  they  came  out  in  the  fall.  In  1882 
larger  numbers  weut  in  over  the  Dyea  trail,  and  the  same  year  Ed. 
Schierfelin  and  brother  built  a  steamer  for  the  Yukon,  and  with  a  party 
of  five  went  up  the  river  to  Nulukilt,  where  they  wintered.  The  next 
season  they  prospected  until  August.  They  found  coarse  gold  every- 
where. A  short  distance  beneath  the  surface  they  found  the  ground 
frozen.  The  miners  were  well  rewarded  by  working  the  bars  on  Stewart 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries  before  1885. 

Franklin  discovered  coarse  gold  on  Forty  Mile  Creek  in  the  fall  of 
1886.  This  is  in  Alaska  Territory.  There  was  a  rush  from  Stewart 
River  to  this  stream  and  its  branches,  and  they  have  been  worked  every 
year  since.  While  Sixty  Mile  Creek  and  Forty  Mile  Creek  pass  over 
into  the  British  soil,  nearly  all  of  the  gold  diggings  are  on  the  American 
side  of  the  line.  Circle  City  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1894.  It  is  the 
depot  for  supplies  to  the  miners  upon  Birch  Creek  audits  forks.  Gold 
was  found  the  previous  year,  1893.  Thus,  year  after  year,  the  field  has 
been  widening  and  more  men  have  been  attracted,  and  they  go  in 
expecting  to  remain  several  years.  But  the  miner  is  handicapped.  The 
want  of  supplies  and  transportation  facilities  is  what  discourages  him. 
If  he  waits  till  the  river  opens  and  the  boats  come  up,  his  time  is  con- 
sumed. If  he  starts  out  with  a  dog  team,  he  knows  that  his  grub  will 
last  so  many  days  and  no  longer,  and  to  go  farther  and  trust  to  his  gun 
would  be  tempting  fate.  This  is  the  great  problem  for  the  Yukon, 
namely,  how  to  get  supplies  there  and  sell  them  at  profits  not  akin  to 
robbery,  and  how  to  distribute  them  to  any  river,  creek,  or  gulch  where 
men  are  at  work.  Capital  put  into  enterprises  with  such  ends  in  view 
will  be  rewarded  richly. 

KLONDIKE. 

The  discovery  of  gold  upon  this  branch  of  the  Yukon  in  August,  1896, 
by  George  Cor  mack,  was  no  doubt  largely  by  accident.  However  that 
may  be,  it  has  stirred  up  the  world.  The  shipments  of  gold  by  the 
steamer  told  the  story.  Thousands  started  at  once,  and  thousands  more 
are  waiting  to  be  more  certain,  and  it  is  well  that  they  have  done  so. 
Shipload  after  shipload  of  gold-seekers  and  their  freight  has  been 
rushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  salt-water  navigation,  and  there  they 
have  been  literally  dumped  upon  the  beach,  some  above  high  water  and 
many  below,  as  they  learned  to  their  sorrow  when  the  water  covered 
them  as  they  slept.  Miners'  meetings  were  held  upon  the  ships  on  the 
way  up  and  about  every  two  hours  after  they  were  piled  upon  the  beach. 
Some  said  Dyea  was  best,  many  held  out  for  Skugua.  It  may  be  well 
to  explain  that  there  are  three  passes  over  the  coast  range  of  mountains 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lynn  Canal,  which  is  the  extreme  limit  of  salt 
water  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  one  which  has  always  been  used 
by  the  Chilkats,  and  by  the  early  prospectors  and  miners,  and  who  are 
now  looked  upon  as  old  timers,  is  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  or,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  the  Dyea  Pass.  West  of  this  the  Chilkat  River  is 
ascended,  and  on  this  route  is  the  Chilkat  Pass,  or  Dalton  Trail. 

Now,  about  3  miles  below  where  the  Dyea  waters  empty,  and  on  the 
east  shore,  is  another  stream  which  has  tilled  up  a  bight  of  the  coast 
with  sand  and  gravel,  which  forms  a  flat  between  the  mountain  walls. 
The  natives  call  this  stream  Skugua.  Tin's  name  has  been  in  use  since 
the  crow  made  the  earth  and  the  Thlingits.     A  woman  was  drowned  in 
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this  river,  and  her  name  was  Skugua.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  Lived 
a  man,  Ken  noo-goo,  or  North  Wind,  by  name.  Skugua  came  to  him  and 
became  his  wife.  She  told  him  that  her  name  was  Koot-kay-too-oon- 
du-chin.  No  doubt  those  who  stay  there  this  winter  will  find  ou1  how 
dose  the  relationship  is  to  tlie  cold  north  wind.  Parties  from  Victoria 
have  been  seeking  for  a  pass  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Oapt. 
William  Moore,  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  every  camp  since  L888,  espe- 
cially in  steamboating,  persuaded  these  people  to  take  hold  of  this  pass. 
Moore's  son  located  100  acres  under  the  law  of  1891.  A  company  was 
organized  and  they  were  proceeding  to  build  a  sawmill  and  a  wharf, 
and  intended  to  open  a  trail,  but  when  the  ships  arrived  with  gold- 
seekers,  they  were  simply  overwhelmed.  The  miners  paid  no  attention 
to  former  locations,  but  went  ahead  and  laid  out  a  town  and  elected  a 
recorder. 

More  than  eleven  hundred  locations  have  been  made,  and  now  the 
town  of  tents  is  giving  way  to  the  town  of  frame  houses.  The  trail  was 
not  open,  and  even  the  correct  distance  was  not  known  before  the  eager 
throng  were  crowding  with  horses,  goats,  oxen,  and  mules,  hitched  to 
carts,  wagons,  and  drags,  and  carrying  pack  saddles  loaded  with  flour, 
bacon,  beans,  dried  apples,  and  hay.  Already  the  saloon  and  dance 
hall  were  up  and  ready  for  patrons.  Tons  of  stuff  were  scattered  over 
the  beach,  and  shiploads  strung  along  the  trail.  These  men  have  had  a 
terrible  time,  but  they  are  brave  and  started  out  to  endure  hardships. 
Take  them  as  a  class,  they  would  rank  far  above  the  average  manhood 
of  the  country.  By  hard  work  and  bull-dog  tenacity  and  perseverance 
some  outfits  went  over  the  Skugua  trail  and  White  Pass  to  the  lakes 
and  down  the  river.  If  this  pass  is  improved  and  kept  open  during  the 
winter,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  over  hundreds  of  tons  of  provisions 
and  have  them  ready  at  the  lakes  for  the  break-up  in  the  spring. 

Skugua  is  being  built  up  rapidly.  Lumber  is  in  demand,  and  lots 
are  selling  as  high  as  $1,500.  No  natives  were  at  work  on  this  trail. 
Those  who  took  the  Dyea  trail  had  no  hindrance.  The  price  of  packing 
went  up  to  $10  per  hundred  from  salt  water  to  the  lake.  Most  of  those 
who  got  in  went  over  this  trail.  The  Chilkat,  or  Dalton  trail,  is  the 
most  westerly.  It  avoids  the  lakes,  canyon,  rapids,  etc.,  by  keeping 
to  the  left,  and  comes  out  far  down  on  the  river.  It  is  over  this  trail 
that  they  drive  in  horses  aud  cattle.  Americans  are  anxious  to  secure  a 
route  to  the  Yukon  which  shall  be  entirely  upon  United  States  terri- 
tory. Different  parties  are  now  out,  and  are  carefully  examining  the 
mountains  between  Yakutat  and  Cook  Inlet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  succeed  and  report  their  discovery  yet  this  fall.  This  is  the 
third  season  of  the  work  in  Cook  Inlet.  The  excitement  over  the  Klon- 
dike has  drawn  many  away  from  that  district;  nevertheless,  the  output 
of  gold  this  year  will  be  no  mean  sura.  The  possibilities  of  the  whole 
region  bordering  upon  this  Inlet  and  upon  Prince  William  Sound  will 
draw  crowds  of  adventurers  in  the  near  future. 

COPPER. 

But  little  more  can  be  said  of  copper  than  has  already  been  quoted 
from  the  early  navigators.  The  Copper  River  natives  bring  bullets 
made  of  it.  A  number  of  locations  have  recently  been  made  upon  Pi  ince 
William  Sound,  and  representatives  of  the  large  copper  producing 
plants  are  on  the  ground,  but  there  will  be  no  development  before 
another  season. 
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MARBLE. 

This  is  found  in  many  localities,  but  heretofore  but  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  it.  The  Russians  at  Sitka  used  to  make  excellent  lime 
from  marble  obtained  on  Halleck  Island,  about  14  miles  north  of  town. 
This  year  a  number  of  locations  have  been  made  and  parties  are  exploit- 
ing it  in  the  East. 

IRON. 

Nobody  is  looking  after  this  metal  just  now.  In  a  mineral  way,  the 
people  are  going  to  take  desert  first  course,  and  corn  beef  and  cabbage 
after  a  while. 

COAL. 

The  best  that  is  in  print  on  this  subject  is  the  report  on  coal  and 
lignite  of  Alaska  by  William  Healey  Dall,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Charles  1>.  Wolcott,  Director.  Mr. 
Dall  has  for  years  stood  bravely  up  for  Alaska  and  her  resources,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  had  but  a  few  brief  weeks  to  devote  to 
this  important  subject  in  the  summer  of  1895.  His  report,  however, 
will  show  how  well  distributed  the  coal  croppings  are  and  how  little 
development  work  has  been  done.  Alaska  is  becoming  a  large  con- 
sumer of  coal,  and  nearly  all  that  is  now  used  comes  from  Vancouver 
Island,  British  Columbia.  This  increasing  demand  will  cause  more 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  coal  fields  in  the  near  future. 

COAL    OIL. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  coal  oil  has  been  floating  upon  the 
waters  around  Prince  William  Sound.  Parties  have  now  taken  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  well  inquired  into  during  the 
next  year. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  convince  a  skeptic  that  Alaska  is  the 
most  promising  mineral  field  that  is  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  within  the  possession  of  any  other  country.  The  Yukon  and 
its  tributaries  are  the  ideal  diggings  for  poor  men.  The  gold  is  all 
frozen,  and  it  takes  muscular  power  to  get  it  out.  In  fact,  a  new  kind 
of  mining  has  been  developed.  The  best  work  is  done  in  the  winter, 
when  fires  are  kept  going  upon  the  frozen  earth.  As  it  thaws  it  is 
scraped  up  and  piled  in  heaps,  where  it  remains  until  washing  time  in 
the  spring.  The  individual  miner  has  his  chance  to  make  a  stake  as 
well  as  any  company  or  corporation.  The  Alaska  miner  wants  plenty 
of  the  best  grub  and  good  trails;  he  will  attend  to  the  rest;  trust  him. 

POPULATION. 

The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  is  no  easy  task,  and 
has  never  been  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  cen- 
sus of  1880  is  not  accepted  as  correct;  and  that  of  1800,  while  it 
is  better,  is  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  so  far  as  the  natives  are 
concerned.  In  1887  the  total  was  estimated  at  39,800,  and  in  1891  at 
33,000.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Juneau  and  other  mining  centers,  fam- 
ilies are  coming  in  to  stay.  This  is  even  so  at  Circle  City,  where  the 
Government  has  opened  a  public  school.  The  white  population  has 
increased  during  the  past  year,  and  will  increase  more  rapidly  from 
now  on.  It  would  be  approximately  correct  to  estimate  the  natives  at 
o0,000  and  the  whites  at  10,000. 
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MISSIONARIES. 

Daring  the  Eussian  occupation  a  few  good  men  were  sent  out. 
Bishop  Veniaininol'f  worked  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  Aleuts.  But 
such  liien  were  few,  and  the  examples  of  every  day  life  as  exhibited 
by  a  majority  were  not  edifying.  The  Russiaus  had  suffered  a 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Thlingits,  or  Kolosh,  as  they  called  them. 
Sitka  was  protected  by  a  stockade  and  many  cannon,  all  trained  upon 
the  native  village.  For  ten  years  the  people  of  the  United  States 
seemingly  never  thought  of  these  native  races.  In  1877  a  cry  for  help 
went  even  from  the  military  officers.  It  was  responded  to,  at  first 
feebly,  but  more  earnestly  and  generously  year  by  year  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Everywhere  these  devoted  missionaries  have  found  the 
natives  practicing  witchcraft  in  all  its  cruel  forms.  Almost  every 
manifestation  of  human  depravity  met  their  gaze  as  they  went  among 
them.  This  has  largely  changed,  and  where  the  missions  have  been 
well  conducted  the  change  has  been  from  darkness  to  light.  This 
uplifting  work  is  in  progress  now.  When  an  Argonaut  puts  his  load 
on  the  scales  at  Dyea,  he  finds  that  the  native,  if  a  young  man,  can 
read  the  figures  and  make  his  reckoning  as  quickly  and  correctly  as 
he  can  himself.  The  early  miners  on  the  Yukon  found  that  the  natives 
could  read  and  write. 

The  work  of  instruction  and  preaching  had  been  going  on  quietly  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  years  under  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  These  natives  are  interesting  people.  No  fair- 
minded  man  can  study  the  Hydas,  Thlingits,  Tsimpseans,  and  Eskimos 
without  forming  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  them.  They  are  self- 
sustaining,  and  will  continue  to  be  if  they  only  have  an  equal  chance 
with  the  white  man.  They  are,  beyond  question,  of  Mongolian  origin, 
and  have  notions  about  many  things  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  not 
tolerate.  So  many  white  men  coming  to  the  country  as  sailors,  fisher- 
men, and  hunters,  without  wives,  have  wrought  nothing  but  misery 
among  these  people.  The  missionaries  have  found  this  the  worst  draw- 
back to  their  work.  They  have  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  trained 
and  educated  young  women  as  wives  for  the  young  men.  Their  parents 
are  often  willing,  yea  even  anxious,  to  sell  them  for  a  few  years  to  some 
lecherous  villain  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  This  evil  is  recognized, 
and  is  being  battled  with,  and  improvement  has  been  made.  These 
people  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  country.  The  missionary 
should  be  encouraged  instead  of  sneered  at  in  his  efforts  to  build  them 
upmentally  and  spiritually.  Allowing  for  all  criticisms  of  their  labors, 
both  just  and  unjust,  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  work  which  has 
been  established  by  them. 

COAST   SURVEY. 

This  work  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and  the  inside 
channels  for  steamers  in  the  southeastern  part  have  been  practically 
completed.  A  number  of  the  openings  or  approaches  from  the  ocean 
have  been  surveyed,  but  a  vast  work  remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  coast 
from  Cross  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  almost  untouched. 
Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet  will  demand  immediate  attention, 
for  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  frequenting 
those  places  during  the  coining  year.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

The  officers  of  this  department  are  to  be  commended  for  the  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  they  do  their  work.     It  is  real  hard 
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physical  work  for  those  on  the  surveying  vessels,  but  they  go  at  it  with 
a  will  and  persistency  that  is  cheering. 

MOUNTAIN   CLIMBING. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  Luigi,  Prince  of  Savoy,  success- 
fully ascended  Mount  St.  Elias  to  its  top  on  the  31st  of  July.  The 
success  of  the  Prince  is  the  more  noteworthy  by  reason  of  failure  of  a 
number  of  parties  who  have  attempted  the  same  feat  within  the  past 
few  years. 

LOCAL   INSPECTORS. 

Attention  is  called  to  Alaska's  need  of  a  board  of  local  inspectors  of 
hulls  and  boilers.  At  present  it  is  joined  to  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
and  the  inspectors  arrange  to  come  up  on  a  summer  trip  of  the  excur- 
sion steamer  and  do  the  work.  But  the  business  is  increasing,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  it. 

The  captain  of  the  cutter  Perry  reports  that  a  number  of  the  steamers 
in  connection  with  the  canneries  have  not  been  inspected  according  to 
law.  Some  new  steamers  were  built  and  launched  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Yukon  this  season,  and  no  doubt  many  more  will  be  next  year. 
All  these  vessels  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  and  made  to  live  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  will  keep  two  men  well  occupied  to 
do  the  work  in  Alaska. 

CHANNEL   IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  channel  around  the  north  end  of 
Douglas  Island  could  be  deepened  and  made  navigable  at  no  very  great 
expense  to  the  Government.  This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Juneau 
and  to  all  points  north  of  it.  It  is  recommended  that  a  Government 
engineer  be  sent  to  examine  this  channel,  and  that  he  report  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  improvement  desired. 

INSANE. 

If  an  insane  person  can  be  turned  into  a  criminal  he  can  be  taken 
care  of,  otherwise  not.  A  number  of  sad  cases  have  already  occurred. 
The  marshal  of  the  District  should  have  a  special  fund  to  draw  upon 
when  insane  persons  come  under  his  care. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   AT   SITKA. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  Government  received  a  number  of  log 
buildings,  and  these  have  been  used  for  public  purposes  and  residences 
of  the  officials  ever  since.  Some  have  entirely  decayed  and  have  been 
removed.  The  most  noted  one  of  them,  known  as  The  Castle,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  after  several  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent 
in  repairing  it.  The  judge  and  district  attorney  lost  their  libraries  and 
papers.  These  log  houses  are  not  healthy.  The  lower  courses  of  logs 
are  decayed  almost  entirely  away.  Enough  has  already  been  spent  in 
repairs  to  build  better  and  more  suitable  structures.  As  Sitka  is  the 
most  accessible  point  in  southeastern  Alaska  when  taken  in  connection 
with  all  points  west,  as  it  is  possessed  of  a  tine  harbor,  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  as  it  is  the  historic  point,  and  as  it  is  a  healthy  and  desirable 
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place  to  live  in,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  will  remain  the  scat  of 
government  while  Alaska  remains  under  the  control  of  Congress.  The 
judge,  district  attorney,  clerk,  commissioners,  register,  receiver,  sur- 
veyor-general, collector  of  customs,  and  governor,  all  need  proper  and 
safe  quarters  in  which  to  transact  the  business  that  comes  before  them 
and  in  which  to  preserve  their  records.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  proper  buildings,  to 
be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  architects. 

THE  WAY   TO   HELP   ALASKA. 

Alaska  can  get  help  only  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  We  know  that 
it  has  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do,  and,  as  we  are  far  away  and  have 
no  mouthpiece  in  that  body,  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  our  cries  will 
not  be  heard  during  the  coming  session.  We,  here  in  Alaska,  believe 
that  the  simplest  and  most  intelligent  way  would  be  for  Congress,  as 
soon  after  it  meets  as  possible,  to  pass  a  law  creating  a  commission  of 
five,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  Congress,  one  a  Senator  and  one 
a  liepresentative,  and  the  remaining  three  bona  tide  residents  of  Alaska 
for  at  least  two  years — all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  They 
shall  meet  in  Alaska  and  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  which  shall  be  suita- 
ble for  governing  us,  and  shall  report  back  the  same  within  four  months 
for  final  action  by  Congress.  An  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  such 
work  should  be  liberal  enough  to  have  it  done  well.  In  the  mean- 
while the  time  of  Congress  can  be  saved  by  referring  the  many  bills 
which  are  sure  to  come  before  it  to  this  commission  for  its  consideration. 

Suppose  that  this  commission  were  here  at  work,  and  that  they  had 
come  to  the  topic  of  fisheries,  they  could  have  the  reports  of  Captain 
Mosier  of  the  Albatross  and  Captain  Phillips  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Perry  for  this  year,  and  the  verbal  testimony  and  suggestions  from 
these  officers.  Eepresentatives  of  all  the  fishing  interests  would  be  on 
hand  to  give  careful  statements,  for  they  have  millions  involved  in  the 
correct  framing  of  a  law.  The  natives  could  be  brought  to  tell  how 
they  feel  about  the  canneries  taking  salmon.  What  good  things  British 
Columbia  has  wrought  out,  for  the  value  of  its  pack  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  that  of  Alaska.  What  would  the  cannery  men  propose  in 
regard  to  hatcheries  and  their  maintenance?  It  might  take  the  commis- 
sion a  week  to  get  all  the  side  lights  upon  the  subject;  but,  if  it  did,  they 
surely  would  be  able  to  present  a  law  that  would  be  just,  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  preserve  the  fish.  The  importance  of  this  question 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Its  present  money  valuation  is  many 
times  more  than  that  of  the  fur  seals,  about  which  we  are  so  concerned. 
It  is  a  food  question,  and  should  be  carefully  looked  into. 

We  believe  that  such  a  commission  could  in  such  a  space  of  time 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws  that  would  meet  necessities  until  such  time  as 
Alaska  became  numerically  and  financially  strong  enough  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  territory.  We  earnestly  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  plan 
may  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  this  Administration  and  to  Con 
gress,  and  that  before  its  session  closes  Alaska  will  have  a  code  of  good 
laws. 

THE  YEARLY  CRUISE  OF  THE  CUTTER  BEAR. 

The  service  of  this  vessel  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  it  lias  been 
a  constant  blessing  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic.  It  has  kept  run  of  the  whaling  tleet  and  lias  rendered 
every  x^ossible  aid  when  any  vessel  has  been  wrecked.     She  has  brought 
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out  over  1,500  of  these  wrecked  mariners.  Wherever  she  calls  her 
physiciau  is  always  besought  to  administer  treatment  to  the  sick.  The 
missionaries  always  look  forward  to  her  annual  trips  with  gladness,  for 
she  brings  their  mails.  The  officers  have  kept  after  evil-doers,  and 
especially  after  those  who  wish  to  peddle  fire-water  to  the  Eskimo.  At 
this  moment  of  writing,  her  presence  at  St.  Michaels  is  all  that  pre- 
serves order  among  1,000  angry  men  who  see  that  they  are  doomed  to 
spend  the  winter  2,000  miles  from  Klondike.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  such  valuable  service  will  be  continued,  and  that  the  vessel 
shall  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency. 

HUNTING   OF    SEA   OTTER. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  numbers  of  white  hunters,  who  use  supe- 
rior arms  and  vessels,  these  animals  are  decreasing  very  rapidly.  For 
many  years  the  Aleuts  have  depended  upon  the  results  of  the  hunting 
of  these  fine  furs  for  their  living.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  face  star- 
vation before  they  can  adjust  their  lives  to  any  other  occupation.  If 
the  white  man  is  not  shut  off  at  once,  these  people  will  have  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  general  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany at  Unalaska,  while  answering  inquiries  about  furs,  writes,  under 
date  of  September  20,  1897 : 

The  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  London  market,  and  the  constant  and  rapid 
decrease  of  the  sea-otters,  has  made  that  branch  of  the  trade  unprofitable,  and  has 
forced. us  to  abandon,  in  this  district,  the  following  stations:  Wozuesensky,  Belkof- 
sky,  Norzhovoi,  Sauak,  Akutan,  Buvka,  Nakushin,  Kashega,  Tshernofsky,  and 
Umnak. 

The  natives  of  these  ten  settlements  supported  themselves  entirely  by  hunting  sea- 
otters,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  these  animals  in  the  localities 
above  mentioned,  had  to  be  transported  in  schooners  during  the  last  few  years  to  the 
remaining  sea-otter  grounds  iu  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak  Island,  which  now  have,  also, 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  the  people  will  eventually  be  forced  to  rely  on  Govern- 
ment aid  for  their  subsistence. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  authority  to  confine  the 
hunting  of  these  animals  strictly  to  the  natives,  it  is  recommended 
that  he  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  secure  this  end. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Brady, 
Governor  of  Alaska, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  1).  C. 
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Outfit  for  two  men  for  fourteen  months,  food  and   cloth'uu/,   Sitka  (Alaska)  prices, 

August  1,  1897. 

4  barrels  best  flour,  at  $6 $24. 00 

200  pounds  granulated  sugar,  at  6  cents 12.  00 

200  pounds  navy  beans,  at  4  cents 8.00 

100  pounds  corn  meal 2.  75 

250  pounds  breakfast  bacon,  at  12^  cents 31.25 

75  pounds  island  rice,  (!  cents 4.50 

2  cases  Eagle  milk 17.  50 

20  pounds  salt 35 

25  pounds  best  Mocha  and  Java  coffee 8.  75 

10  pounds  best  tea 4.  50 

8  pounds  soda 70 

20  pounds  baking  powder 9.  20 

25  pounds  dried  apricots 2.50 

25  pounds  dried  peaches 2.  50 

25  pounds  dried  apples 2.  25 

2  boxes  candles 5.  00 

1  box  pepper,  25  cents ;  soap,  $1 1.  25 

3  boxes  yeast,  25  cents ;  one-half  tin  matches,  50  cents 75 

1  Yukon  stove,  complete 6.  00 

3  half-spring  shovels 3.  00 

3  miners'  picks 3.  00 

1  double-bladed  ax,  complete 1.  50 

13  oil  sacks,  50's  and  100"  s 7.  55 

2  gold  pans,  $1 ;  1  coffee  mill,  35  cents 1.  35 

12  pounds  condensed  onions 5. 00 

10  pounds  evaporated  spuds 2.  50 

40  pounds  rope 5.  00 

Toilet  soap 50 

6  tin  plates,  50  cents ;  3  granite  cups,  50  cents 1.  00 

1  coffeepot,  40  cents ;  whetstone,  20  cents .60 

Awls,  shoe  thread,  wax,  bristles,  etc 1.  00 

2  fry  pans,  $1 ;  iish  line  and  hooks,  50  cents 1.  50 

2 extract  of  beef 1.00 

I!  assorted  tiles,  60  cents ;  oil  blacking,  50  cents 1. 10 

1  package  chocolate 30 

2  miners'  candlesticks 1.  00 

1  iron  brace  and  bits 1.  75 

24  pounds  raisins,  10  cents 2.  40 

Outfit  for  boat: 

30  pounds  nails,  $1.50;  5  pounds  white  lead,  60  cents 2.10 

Candle  wicking,  20  cents ;  1  2-inch  auger,  $1.  25 1.45 

Oakum,  25  cents ;  pitch,  25  cents .50 

1  handsaw,  $1.50 ;  1  jack  plane,  75  cents 2.  25 

Paint  brush,  25  cents ;  4  candle  wicks,  40  cents 65 

2  pairs  oars,  $1.75 ;  oarlocks,  40  cents 2. 15 

3  pairs  heavy  wool  blankets 20.  50 

2  pairs  pack  straps,  $3 ;  1  hand  ax,  $1 4.  00 

2  pairs  hip  r.  boots,  leather  soles,  $6 12.  0,) 

2  pairs  high  top  lace  shoes 7. 50 

4  pairs  German  socks,  75  cents 3.  00 

2  pairs  lumberman's  rubbers 3.  00 

2  pairs  suspenders .75 

4  suits  heavy  wool  underwear 12.  DO 

4  dark-blue  flannel  overshirts 8.00 

4  pa  i rs  Mackinaw  pants 1 1 .  00 

2  pairs  Mackinaw  coats 6.  00 
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2  blanket  coats $8. 00 

3  2  pairs  socks,  wool 4.  50 

6  pairs  wool  mittens 3.  00 

40  yards  mosquito  netting 1. 00 

11  buckskin  pouches 5.  00 

1  magnet,  50  cents ;  2  pairs  goggles,  50  cents 1.  00 

2  pairs  snow  glasses 1.  00 

2 extract  of  beef 1.  00 

1  dozen  bandanna  handkerchiefs 1. 00 

1  lot  spoons,  knives,  and  forks 1.  35 

1  butcher  knife 75 

4  oil  blankets 6.  00 

1  lot  buckets,  pans,  cooking  utensils,  etc 3.  35 

2  sou' westers,  $1 ;  tent,  $12 13.  00 

1  41  Colt's  revolver  and  ammunition .' .  15.  00 

1  Winchester  rifle  and  ammunition 18.  00 

2  fur  caps 2.  50 

1  whipsaw „ 5.  50 

Total 372.60 


Prices  at  Sunrise  City. 

Flour per  bag. .  $2. 00 

Bacon per  pound . .   $0.  l?A  to    .15 

Sugar do 08  to    .09 

Butter per  roll . .       .  60  to    .75 

Beans per  pound..       .03  to    .04 

Tobacco do .70 

Lard per  can  of  5  pounds . .  .70 

Rice per  pound. .  .  07 

Rolled  oats do .07 

Best  rubber  boots per  pair. .  10.00 

Shovel 1.50 

Picks 1. 75 

Pans .  „ 75  to  1.00 
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Distances  from  Juneau. 


Miles. 

Haines  Mission  (Chilkat) 80 

Dyea 100 

Head  of  canoe navigation 106 

Summit  of  Chilkoot  Pass 114 

Head  of  Lake  Lindeman 123 

Foot  of  Lake  Lindeman 127 

Head  of  Lake  Bennett 128 

Foot  of  Lake  Bennett 153 

Caribou  Crossing 156 

Foot  of  Tagish  Lake 173 

Head  of  Lake  Marsh 178 

Foot  of  Lake  Marsh 197 

Head  of  Canyon 223 

Foot  of  Canyon 224 

Head  of  White. Horse  Rapids 225 

Tahkeena  River 240 

Head  of  Lake  Le  Barge 256 

Foot  of  Lake  Le  Barge 284 

Hootalinqua  River 316 

Cassiar  Bar 342 

Big  Salmon  River 349 

Little  Salmon  River 385 


Five  Fingers  Rapids  . . . 

Rink  Rapids 

Pelly  River 

White  River 

Stewart  River 

Sixty  Mile  Post 

Klondike 

Fort  Reliance 

Forty  Mile  Post 

Fort  Cudahy 

Circle  City 

Forty  Mile  to  Diggings 
Circle  City  to  Diggings 

Mouth  of  Cook  Inlet 

Turn  again  Arm 

Six  Mile  Creek 

Funter  Bay 

Berner  Bay 

Sitka 

Snettisham 

Sum  Dura 

Wrangell 


Miles. 

.  Ill 

.  450 

.  503 

.  599 

.  609 

.  62!) 

.  678 

.  682 

..  728 

.  728 

.  898 

..  70 

..  50 

..  700 

..  800 

.  825 

..  47 

..  50 

,.  140 

..  32 

..  50 

..  160 


Distances  via  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
FROM   SEATTLE. 


Miles. 

Marvs  Island 655 

Metlakahtla 683 

Loring 718 

Fort  Wrangell 808 


Juneau 

Berners  Bay 
Dyea 


Miles. 

960 

1,015 
1,060 


FROM   SITKA. 

Miles.   I  Miles. 

Killisnoo 70     Kadiak 550 

Juneau 160     Sunrise  City,  Cook  Inlet 785 

Hoona 120     Karluk.../. 610 

Dyea 193     Sandpoint 880 

Yakutat 220     Unga 874 

Nutschk  (Prince  William  Sound,  di-  Belkofsky 

rect) .  a 450     Unala3ka  1, 150 

FROM  UNALASKA. 


Miles. 

Seal  Islands 240  I  St.  Michaels. 


Miles. 

.   850 
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Schedule  of  rates,  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company' 8  steamers. 


San  Francisco  to  "Wrarigell 

San  Francisco  to  Juneau 

San  Francisco  to  Sitka 

Puget  Sound  ports  to  Wrangell 
Puget  Sound  ports  to  Juneau. . 
Puget  Sound  ports  to  Sitka 


Cabin 

Steerage 

passage, 

passage, 

single 

single 

fare. 

fare. 

$37.  00 

$19.  00 

44.00 

23.  00 

52.00 

28.00 

25.00 

13.00 

32.00 

17.00 

40.00 

22.  00 

For  information,  etc.,  apply  to  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  general  agents,  10  Market  street,  San 
Francisco;  J.  F.  Trowbridge, "Puget  Sound  superintendent  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  Ocean 
Dock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

[Circular  A.] 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  Alaska  route  freight  rates. 

[Subject  to  change  without  notice.] 


To  Wraugell  (wharfage 
additional — an  im  a  Is 
design  at  ed     below, 
about  $1  each ;   mer- 
chandise   $2.50    per 
ton). 

To  Juneau   (wharfage 
additional— an  im  a  Is 

To  Dvea  anchorage  or 

designated    below, 
about  $1  each ;  mer- 
chandise $2  per  ton). 

Skagaway    Pay    and 
Sitka.11 

2t3 

.2-5 

From — 

is 

"5  3 

1o 

S  So. 

a -2  *■ 

g 

o 

1 

a 
u 

o 

3D 

<B 

i 

o 

?     t~ 

m 

d      >J  s      t- 

S**/ 

a> 

O 

O) 

o 

w 

j-s  CJ  S^  s-' 

a 

6      i 

n  9  2 

u 

tSi 

n 

hfi 

ass 

S 

bfi 

o 

3 

o 

S3 

o 

S.  os  o 

Z  c3  a 

o 

0 

O 

O 

w 

pq 

p 

M 

ffl 

P 

CD 

O 

w 

w 

P 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Pet- 

Per 

Pey- 

Per 

Per 

Per 

San  Francisco  (via  Puget 

ton  A 

head. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

ton  A 

ton,  t 

head. 

Tiead.  head. 

Sound)    - 

$7.50 

$30.  00 

$21.00 

$7  50  *i- 

$12.  00 

$30.  00 

$21.  00;  $7.  50 

Seattle,  Port  Townsend, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  or  Vic- 

toria, Pritish  Columbia 

(wharfage    additional, 

1 

25  to  50  cents  per  ton 

and  per  head  on  mer- 

chandise and  animals, 

8.00 

20.00    12.00 

5.00 

22.50 

13.50 

5.00 

9.00 

/10.00\22.50 
\J9.  00  / 

13.50 

5  00 

Portland,  Ore"-,    (wharf- 

age additional,  50  cents 

] 

per  ton  and  per  head 

on    merchandise    and 

animals,  respectively) . .     8. 00 

1 

20.  00 

12.00 

5.00 

22.50 

13.  50 

5.00 

9.00 

/10.00\22.50 
1+9.  00/ 

13.  50 

5.00 

*  Freight  rates  to  Dyea  cover  only  to  the  anchorage,  at  which  point  the  company's  responsibility 
ceases.  The  company  assists  the  passengers  to  land  and  also  assists  in  the  landing  of  the  freight 
without  extra  charge.    Live  stock  have  to  swim  ashore. 

t  Forty  cubic  feet  or  2,000  pounds,  carrier's  option. 

{  Sitka. 
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Minimum  charge  on  merchandise  and  miners'  supplies,  $1.50  from  San  Francisco; 
$1.25  from  other  points  named. 

Freight  charges  on  merchandise  and  live  stock  for  Skagaway  Bay  or  I  >><•:»  must  ho 
prepaid;  also,  on  live  stock  for  Juneau  or  Wrangell. 

Live  stock  taken  only  at  carrier's  convenience,  as  accommodations  for  same  are 
limited.  Stock,  except  dogs,  to  be  shipped  under  the  company's  live-stock  contract, 
and  valuations  to  be  restricted  to  $40  each  tor  horses  or  mules;  $25  each  for  burros. 
Feed  to  be  furnished  by  shipper.  Sufficient  for  use  of  stock  while  on  board  will  be 
carried  free,  but  any  excels  delivered  at  destination  will  be  charged  for. 

Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  General  Agents. 

San  Francisco,  August  18,  1897. 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamer  Dora,  running  from  Sitka  to   Unalaska,  Alaska,  and  connecting  at 
Sitka  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  steamer  City  of  Topeka. 

SCHEDULE   OF   RATES,  ETC. 

[Sitka  and  Unalaska  mail  route,  Leon  Sloss,  contractor,  310  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 


Sitka  to  or  from- 


Yakutat. 
Kayak 


Nutchik. 

Orca 

Homer . . 


Anchor  Point 

Kodiak  (St.  Paul) 

Karluk 

Unga 

Saudpoint 

Belkofsky 

Unalaska 


Freight, 
per  ton. 


6.50 
9.50" 


10.00 
12.  00 
17.50 
It).  50 


20.  00 


Cabin    1  Steerage 
passage,    passage, 

single 
fare. 


single 
fare. 


$14.00 
23.  50 
27.  50 
30.00 
35.00 
35.  00 
35.00 
39.50 
53.50 
54.50 
58.50 
70.00 


!).  50 
15.00 
18.50 
21.50 
22. 50 
22.  50 
22.50 
25.50 
35.00 
35.  50 
38.50 
45.00 


Stopping  also  at  Odiak,  Saldovia,  Chignik,  and  other  points  when  warranted. 

All  merchandise  received  and  delivered  at  ship's  tackles.  Shippers  to  pay  all  tolls, 
wharfage,  boating,  and  cartage.  All  merchandise  taken  at  owner's  risk  only.  Mer- 
chandise on  which  freight  lias  not  been  paid  will  be  stored,  as  well  as  conditions 
will  permit,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  shipper.  Freight  will  be  taken  either  by 
measurement  or  weight,  at  the  option  of  master  or  purser  of  the  ship.  Perishable 
goods  only  taken  with  freight  prepaid,  and  at  owner's  risk. 

In  all  cases  when  the  vessel  can  not  land  at  any  of  the  different  stations  the  ship's 
master  reserves  the  right  to  land  passengers  and  freight  for  such  stations  on  the  next 
return  stoppage  at  same. 

Sailing  days. — From  Sitka,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  each  month  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive.  Intermediate  ports  at  proportionate  times.  Regular  connections 
for  passengers  to  Cook  Inlet  will  be  made  during  the  season.  For  further  particu- 
lars see  Sitka  papers,  or  apply  to  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  or  any  agent  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

For  information,  etc.,  apply  to  agent  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  310  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  or  Unalaska,  Alaska;  or  to  Kadiak,  Alaska. 

Fortickets,  freight,  etc..  apply  to  Edward  De  Groff,  agent  for  steamer,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
or  to  purser  of  steamer  for  intermediate  ports. 

For  information  regarding  connections  with  other  points  in  western  Alaska  and 
the  Yukon  River,  apply  to  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  310  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  runs  the  steamships 
Portland  and  Cleveland  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michaels,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 
From  St.  Michaels  they  ply  the  river  boats  /'.  B.  Weare,  Cudahy,  Hamilton,  Power, 
and  Klondike      For  particulars  write  to  the  agent'at  Seat  t  Le. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  sends  the  steamships  Bertha 
and  Excelsior  to  St.  Michaels,  and  the  river  steamers  A  lice,  Arctic,  Margaret,  Bella, 
and  Yukon  from  St.  Michaels.  For  information,  etc.,  apply  to  company's  headquar- 
ters, San  Francisco. 

The  steamboats  Bustler  and  Seolin  run  from  Skugua  and  Dyea,  and  charge  $10  for 
each  miner  and  his  outfit. 

The  tug  Baranoff  carries  the  mail  once  a  month  from  Fort  Wrangell  to  places  on 
the  outer  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  as  far  as  Jackson,  and  return. 
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Newspapers. 

The  Alaskan,  published  at  Sitka,  weekly. 
North  Star,  published  at  Sitka,  monthly. 
Alaska  Mining  Record,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly. 
Alaska  Searchlight,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly. 
Alaska  Miner,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly. 
Northern  Light,  published  at  Fort  Wrangell,  monthly 
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GOVERNOR    OF    ARIZONA 


Office  of  the  Governor, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  September  SO,  1897. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  July  1,  1897,  I  herewith 

S1tv^ZvoredPtorf«rnish  the  information  called  for  in  your  letter, 
and  in  addition  have  included  considerable  other  matter  having  a  bear- 
fuff  fovorable  to  the  Territory.  The  eighteenth  egislat.ve  assembly  of 
his  Territory  passed  an  act  creating  a  -board  of  immigration  com- 
missioners," to  consist  of  one  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  member  ot  this  board  to 
uTakfan  annual  report  to  the  governor.  The  governor  fox •  he  last  two 
vears  has  embodied  these  reports  in  his  report.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  commission  have  ordered  several  thousand  of  these  reports  printed 
at  intense  of  the  Territory  to  be  circulated  over  the  country  tor  the 
nnrnose  of  inducing  immigration  within  our  borders. 
1  I  think  the  plan  an  excellent  one,  and  for  that  reason  have  followed 
the  precedent  of  my  predecessors  ami  included  those  reports  in  mine, 
and  respectfully  invite  attention  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  ^^  H    m<Co^ 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Arizona,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  lias 
a  popSn  of  between  85,000  and  90,000.  More  detailed  in format on 
upon  this  subject  will  be  found  farther  on  in  this  report,  under  the 

^g£3R^*  east  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  north  by  Utah  on 
the  west  by  Nevada  and  California,  and  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
has  an  area  of  113,000  square  miles.  ,wnnhpd  from 

It  was  organized  in  1803  during  the  civil  war,  being  detached  trom 
NewMexLo.  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  people  residing  with 
fts  borders,  but  President  Lincoln  thought,  and  Congress  concurred  m 
his  v[ew  'that  by  the  organization  of  a  Terr  tonal  f>^^% 
Indians,  which  at  that  time  were  restless  and  turbulent  and  at  all 
times  ready  to  take  the  warpath,  could  be  better  managed  and  subdued 
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if  necessary  by  having  a  Territorial  government.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  President  Lincoln  at  that  time  had  in  view  the  organization  and 
admission  of  a  free  State  out  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  if  he  had  lived  Arizona  would  have  become  a  State  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  Presidency. 

After  the  war  was  over  many  ex- Con  federate  soldiers  and  many  citi- 
zens whose  locality  was  such  during  the  war  as  to  lead  them  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  rebellion  moved  to  Arizona.  It  was  chiefly  from  these 
classes  that  the  early  settlers  of  the  Territory  were  composed.  They 
were  worthy  and  enterprising  people  inured  to  hardships,  skilled  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  did  much  to  subdue  the  hostile  Indians  and  pave 
the  way  for  peaceful  pursuits  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  them. 
Soon  after  this  the  Mormons  began  to  locate  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Territory,  coming  down  from  Utah,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  rich 
grazing  and  mineral  lands  of  that  part  of  the  Territory.  They  have 
since  gradually  extended  these  settlements  south  along  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  now  probably  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Apache  and  Graham  counties  and  quite  a  considerable 
part  of  Maricopa  and  Navajo.  It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  there  is 
no  more  thrifty,  temperate,  industrious,  or  better  disposed  body  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Territory.  The  practice  of  polygamy  among  them  is  now 
unknown,  having  long  since  been  abandoned.  They  have  done  as  much 
to  bring  about  the  prosperous  condition,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  with  which  Arizona  is  blessed  to  day,  as  any  other  part  of 
the  community,  especially  in  the  reclamation  of  the  soil  by  irrigation, 
of  which  they  are  acknowledged  masters  as  well  as  pioneers  in  the 
United  States. 

After  the  murderous  and  fiendish  Apaches  had  been  subdued  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  the  early 
settlers,  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  began  to  come 
in.  The  wonderful  health-giving  properties  of  our  climate,  the  vast 
riches  of  our  mines,  the  wealth  of  grazing  lands,  and  the  ease  and 
comfort  with  which  a  living  could  be  made  and  a  competency  secured 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  in  search  of  homes,  and  our 
Territory  began  to  settle  up  with  a  most  desirable  class  of  people. 
The  class  of  people  that  came  were  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  were  of  the  best — honest,  frugal,  industrious,  and  worthy. 
Settlers  of  this  character,  though  not  in  so  large  numbers  as  we  could 
wish,  have  been  coming  for  many  years,  and  Arizona  can  now  boast  of 
a  class  of  people  who  for  integrity,  patriotism,  and  good  citizenship 
can  not  be  excelled. 

The  industries  of  the  Territory  are  largely  diversified,  cattle  raising, 
mining,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  being  the  most  important  and 
ranking  in  the  order  named.  All  these  subjects  will  be  dwelt  upon  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  report. 

PREPARED   FOR   STATEHOOD. 

While  our  population  is  not  so  numerous  as  some  might  think  it 
should  be  to  entitle  us  to  be  intrusted  with  self-government,  yet  we 
claim  and  insist  that  we  make  up  in  quality  what  we  lack  in  quantity,  if 
any,  which  we  deny.  There  is  hardly  a  position  in  the  sciences,  in 
literature,  in  law,  in  physics,  in  commerce,  in  science  of  navigation,  in 
agriculture,  or  in  mineralogy  that  there  are  not  citizens  of  Arizona 
capable  of  filling  with  credit.  Our  institutions  of  learning,  our  uni- 
versity, our  normal  school,  our  high  schools,  and  our  district  schools 
rank  with  those  of  the  oldest  and  best  States.    Our  judiciary  is  and 
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lias  been  for  many  years  composed  of  able  and  honest  men,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  State.  The  members  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  the  old  Stales,  and 
our  farmers  are  the  equal  if  not  superior  to  their  Eastern  brothers, 
while  our  newspapers  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
much  older  and  larger  communities.  Our  ministers  of  the  gospel,  church 
edifices,  church  societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  tempera  nee  organiza- 
tions are  as  able,  as  good,  and  as  effective  as  those  of  the  States. 

The  first  capital  of  the  Territory  was  located  at  Prescott,  in  Yavapai 
County,  in  1864.  It  had  for  a  few  weeks  before  that  been  at  Navajo 
Springs,  in  Apache  County,  but  that  was  only  temporary,  being  about 
the  first  place  the  new  officers  stopped  at  upon  entering  the  Territory. 
It  remained  at  Prescott  until  1807.  1 1  was  then  by  act  of  the  legislature 
removed  to  Tucson,  where  it  remained  until  1877.  It  was  then  moved 
back  to  Prescott,  where  it  remained  until  1889,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Phoenix.  In  1889  the  legislature  advertised  for  a  donation  for  a  site  to 
consist  of  10  acres  of  ground  upon  which  to  erect  a  capitol  building  when 
the  Territory  should  get  ready  to  build.  A  site  was  offered  by  M.  E. 
Collins  and  M.  II.  Sherman,  which  was  accepted,  and  since  then  the 
Territory  has  annually  expended  about  $1,500  in  improving  and  beau- 
tifying the  grounds.  These  improvements  and  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  property  in  that  vicinity  have  added  largely  to  the  value  of  this 
tract  until  now  good  judges  estimate  it  to  be  worth  #30,000.  The  last 
legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue — when  approved  by  Con- 
gress— of  $100,000  in  Territorial  bonds,  to  draw  5  per  cent  annual  inter- 
est, to  run  fifty  years  or  redeemable  after  twenty  years  at  the  option  of 
the  Territory,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
capitol  building.  It  is  hoped  Congress  will  speedily  grant  its  consent, 
so  that  the  building  can  be  commenced  at  once  and  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  estimating  the  values  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Phoenix,  I  availed  myself  of  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kurtz,  real  estate 
broker,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  experts  on  the 
subject. 

WIIY   A   CAPITOL    SHOULD   BE   BUILT. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  good  citizens  should  unite  in  pressing 
the  enterprise: 

First.  It  will  take  out  of  politics  a  prolific  source  of  bad  feeling  and 
corrupt  legislation. 

Second.  It  will  provide  a  safe  place  for  the  Federal  and  Territorial 
books  and  records.  At  present  they  are  scattered  in  six  different  parts 
of  Phoenix  and  kept  in  wooden  desks  and  boxes,  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  stolen  or  destroyed  by  fire.  The  only  office  that  has  an  iron  safe  is 
that  of  the  secretary.  The  governor,  auditor,  board  of  control,  treas- 
urer, the  attorney  general,  the  Federal  courts,  all  keep  their  records 
and  papers  in  unprotected  desks.  It  is  criminal  carelessness  to  con- 
tinue this  condition  when  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which 
the  legislature  has  wisely  provided. 

Third.  The  act  provides  that  all  the  money  derived  from  rents  shall 
be  turned  into  the  Territorial  treasury  and  applied  to  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.  Between  $4,000  and  $5,000  is  now  paid  annually  for  rents 
by  the  Federal  and  Territorial  governments,  so  no  additional  burden 
will  be  added  to  the  taxpayer. 

Fourth.  The  Territory  has  held  since  July,  1889,  a  deed  for  the  10 
acres  of  ground  adjoining  Phoenix,  containing  a  clause  that  in  the  event 
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that  the  grounds  were  not  used  for  eapitol  purposes  they  should  revert 
to  the  grantors.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  in 
considering  the  appropriation,  informed  the  grantors  of  the  tract  that  if 
an  absolute  deed  of  conveyance  was  made  without  any  reserve  they 
would  make  the  appropriation.  The  owners  of  the  site,  relying  on  the 
good  faith  and  integrity  of  the  legislature  and  the  people,  did  make  the 
deed  of  conveyance  and  parted  with  all  their  interests  without  any 
possible  means  of  recovery.  The  Territory  can  if  it  wishes  defraud  the 
grantors  of  the  consideration  and  keep  the  land,  but  there  is  no  such 
desire  upon  the  part  of  anybody.  Good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory requires,  however,  that  the  building  of  the  eapitol  be  proceeded 
with  as  fast  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  taken 
in  June,  1890,  was  59,620,  exclusive  of  Indians.  My  predecessors,  in 
making  their  annual  reports,  estimated  the  increase  as  follows: 


From — 

To— 

Increase. 

Total 
population.' 

June,  1890 
June,  1893 
June,   1894 
June,  1895 

June,   1893 
June,   1894 
June,  1895 
June,   1896 

5,380 

5,000 

7,000 

24, 240 

65,  000 
70,  000 
77, 000 
101,240 

I  think  the  estimates  of  increase  from  the  time  the  census  was  taken 
in  June,  1890,  up  to  June,  1895,  viz,  16,380,  is  a  conservative  estimate; 
in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  it  is  too  low;  but  the  estimated 
increase  made  by  my  immediate  predecessor  of  24,210  from  June  1, 
1895,  to  June  1,  1896,  is  unwarranted  by  any  facts  that  I  can  discover. 
The  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  increase  is  the  increased  register  of 
legal  voters.  While  the  custom  in  vogue  in  registering  is  somewhat 
lax,  and  while  some  are  undoubtedly  registered  that  are  not  legal 
voters,  and  many  are  registered  two  or  more  times,  yet  the  supervisors 
as  a  rule  very  closely  scrutinize  these  registers  and  purge  them  of  all 
names  that  appear  to  be  duplicates,  yet  there  are  and  always  will  be, 
until  our  system  of  registering  is  changed,  a  considerable  number  of 
voters'  names  upon  the  great  register  that  are  not  legal  voters.  But 
by  the  number  of  votes  actually  registered  and  the  number  of  votes 
actually  cast  we  may  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  population. 
I  deem  it  fair  to  estimate  that  for  every  legal  voter  registered  there  are 
four  and  one-half  people,  and  for  every  vote  cast  there  are  six  people. 
The  following  table  shows  the  registered  vote  and  the  vote  actually 
cast  at  the  elections  held  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  in 
November,  1896: 


Counties. 

Votes 
cast. 

Votes 
registered. 

Estimated 
population. 

Counties. 

Votes         Votes 
cast.    ]  registered. 

Estimated 
population. 

475 
1, 140 

998 

882 
1,296 
3,215 

545 

668 
1,402 
1,564 
1,124 
1,878 
4,  435 

675 

2,850 

6.  840 
6,0110 
4,  932 

7,  776 
19,290 

3,  170 

Navajo 

521 
1,306 

523 
2,751 

458 

782 
1,639 

650 
3,753 

688 

.   3,126 

7,836 

Pinal 

3, 138 

Grila 

|  Yavapai 

Yuma 

Total 

16,  506 

2.748 

Maricopa 

' 

14,  050                                        84.  301 
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This  would  indicate  a  population  at  the  time  of  the  election,  nine 
months  ago,  of  84,300  if  based  on  an  estimate  of  six  inhabitants  to  each 
vote  cast,  or  of  80,211  if  based  on  an  estimate  of  one  to  four  and  one- 
half  votes  registered,  which  1  think  in  this  Territory  is  a  fair  criterion. 
It  is  a  fact  that  since  then  there  lias  been  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  our  population,  and  1  think  it  is  conservative  to  say  we  have  now  a 
permanent  population  of  87,500. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  only  questions  which  Congress  ought  to  take  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  admission  bill  for  a  State  are,  first,  Has  it  the  requisite 
wealth  and  population,  and  that  population  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  manage  a  State  government?  And,  second,  Is  there  a  general 
desire  upon  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  people  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  statehood  ?  These  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  duty  of  Congress,  by  the  plain  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is 
not  only  a  simple  one,  but  it  is  almost  mandatory.  "New  States  may 
be  admitted  into  this  Union."  (Section  3,  article  4,  Constitution.)  Of 
course,  the  Constitution  does  not  say  that  Congress  shall  admit  new 
States,  but  this  provision  was  thoroughly  considered  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  having  been  brought  before  that  body 
by  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
thedebates  show  that  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  and  many  others  who 
spoke  upon  the  question  considered  that  the  clause  that  was  finally 
adopted  was  in  substance  equivalent  to  a  command.  At  least  they 
thought  and  said  it  would  be  held  to  be  not  only  a  duty  to  admit  a  new 
State,  but  a  pleasure.  At  that  time  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  the 
convention  was  how  to  get  States  to  join  the  Union,  not  how  to  keep 
them  out.  But  it  is  idle  to  tell  Congress  what  it  must  do,  though  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  tell  Congress  what  it  ought  to  do. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Member  of  Congress,  I  take  it, 
that  the  people  of  this  Territory  are  in  favor  of  being  admitted.  Every 
Territorial  convention  that  has  been  held  in  the  Territory  for  twelve  or 
more  years  has  asked  Congress  to  admit  us.  Every  newspaper  in  the 
Territory  has  advocated  admission.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  Phoenix,  which  represents  all  the  business  interests  of  the 
city,  has  petitioned  for  admission  The  Territorial  Agricultural  Society, 
which  recently  met  in  this  city,  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  in  favor 
of  statehood.  Every  Delegate  sent  to  Congress  from  this  Territory  has 
labored  faithfully  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  It  seems 
these  facts  ought  to  settle  the  question  as  to  how  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory stand  upon  the  question  of  admission.  Now,  have  we  the  requisite 
population  ?  The  last  census,  which  was  taken  seven  years  ago,  showed 
a  population  for  Arizona  of  59,620.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Arizona  to-day 
has  a  population  of  87,000.  The  vote  polled  for  Delegate  to  Congress 
in  November,  1896,  was  14,050,  which,  with  a  total  vote  registered  of 
20,158,  would  iudicate  a  population  of  nearly  87,500. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  population  of  twenty-two  States,  as 
shown  by  the  census  taken  preceding  admission,  the  ratio  required  for 
a  Representative  in  Congress,  the  estimated  population  at  the  time  of 
admission,  and  the  population  shown  by  the  first  census  taken  after 
admission,  shows  that  by  any  of  these  tests  Arizona  stands  on  an 
equality  with  the  average  of  the  States  admitted  during  the  last 
seventy -five  years : 
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Slate 


Vermont ... 
Kentucky . . 
Tennessee.. 

Ohio 

Louisiana . . 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama  . . . 
Missouri ... 
Arkansas  .. 
Michigan... 

Florida 

Iowa 

AVisconsin  . 
California . . 
Minnesota  . 

Oregon  

Kansas 

Nevada 

Nebraska  . . 
Colorado  . . . 


Date  of 
admis- 
sion. 


1791 
1792 
1796 
1802 
1812 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1821 
1830 
1837 
1845 
1840 
1848 
1850 
1858 
1859 
1801 
1804 
1807 
1870 


Average  for  22  States 
Arizona 


Represent- 
ative ratio 
on  previ- 
ous census. 


33,  000 
33,  000 
33, 000 
33,  000 
35, 000 
35,  000 
35, 000 
35,  000 
35, 000 
40, 000 
47, 700 
47, 700 
70, 080 
70,  680 
70,  680 
93,  423 
93, 423 
93,  423 
127,  381 
127, 381 
127,381 
131,425 


Population 
by  previ- 
ous census. 


80,  213 
70,  109 
53,213 
45, 365 
70,  017 
60,  074 
40,  352 
35,  220 

67,  901 
66, 586 

30,  338 

31,  609 
54,  477 
43,112 

155,  270 
92,  597 

68,  812 
52. 170 

107,  206 

6,857 

28,  841 

39,  864 


Estimated 
population 

when 
admitted. 


85,  425 
73,  677 
67,000 
46, 365 

76. 556 
63,  879 
55,  512 
38,  620 

127,901 

67. 557 
52,  240 
65,  000 
64, 000 
78,  819 

180,  000 
92,  597 

120,  000 
60, 000 

107, 200 
40, 000 

100, 000 

100, 000 


59, 103 


77,  380 


59,  600 


87,  500 


Population 
by  follow- 
ing census. 


154, 446 
220, 955 
105,  002 
230,  760 
152,  923 
147,178 

75, 448 

55, 162 
127,901 
140,  444 

97,  574 
212,  267 

87, 445 
192,  214 
305, 391 
379. 994 
172, 023 

62, 405 
364,  399 

42. 491 
122, 993 
194,  64C 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  actual  and  assessed  wealth 
of  several  of  the  States  at  the  date  of  their  admission,  statistics  as 
to  the  other  States  not  being  obtainable  here: 


The  following  table  of  figures  shows  the  vote  cast  at  Presidential 
elections  and  the  number  of  years  after  their  admission: 


State. 


Tears 
after 

admis- 
sion. 


Tennessee 28 

Indiana 8 

Illinois 10 

Missouri .15 

Mississippi 15 

Arkansas i  4 

Louisiana I  28 

Florida ]  3 


Votes 
cast. 


20,  725 
15,  725 
8,344 
5, 192 
5,007 
11,209 
18,914 
4,963 


State. 


Texas 

Iowa 

Oregon  . . . 
Nebraska 


Average 

Arizona  in  1896  cast. 


Years 
after 
admis- 
sion. 

Votes 

cast. 

3 
3 

14 
2 

15, 177 
24,  303 
14,  649 
15, 168 

10 

13, 133 

14.  050 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  19  Howard,  446,  held  in  substance  that  the 
United  States  has  no  right  to  acquire  territory  to  be  ruled  and  gov- 
erned at  its  own  pleasure.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  1848, 
by  which,  with  other  territory,  we  acquired  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
it  was  provided  that  "  Mexicans  in  the  territory  aforesaid  who  shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  be  admitted  at 
the  proper  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Constitution.''     Before 
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the  treaty  was  ratified,  however,  by  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
body  inserted  this  amendment:  "to  be  adjudged  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States."  The  Mexican  Government  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  Mexican 
Government  as  follows,  which  induced  the  Mexican  Government  to 
accept  the  treaty  with  the  Senate  amendment : 

Congress,  under  all  the  cireumstances  and  under  the  treaties,  are  the  Bole  judges 
of  the  proper  time,  because  they,  and  they  only,  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
have  the  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  That  they  will  always  exercise 
this  power  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  acquired  territory  may 
render  it  proper  can  not  be  doubted.  By  this  means  the  Federal  Treasury  can 
alone  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  supporting  Territorial  governments.  Resides, 
Congress  will  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  people  anxious  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
self-government.  Their  desire  to  become  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  be 
granted  the  moment  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown,  and  any  fair-minded  person  will  concede, 
that  Arizona  has  as  much  wealth  as  the  average  of  twenty-two  States 
admitted  from  1791  to  1876,  a  period  of  over  seventy-five  years.  1  have 
also  shown  that  we  have  as  much  wealth  as  at  least  eight  of  them,  and 
probably  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  whole  twenty-two,  though  the 
statistics  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  others  are  not  obtainable  here.  1  have 
shown  that  Arizona  cast  as  many  votes  as  the  average  of  thirteen 
of  the  States  cast  ten  years  after  their  admission.  The  only  thing  re- 
maining to  show  is  that  our  population  has  the  intelligence  to  man- 
age statehood  after  they  get  it.  This  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  do.  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  schools  and  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  In  1895 
there  were  enrolled  11,450  scholars  of  school  age.  There  were  314 
teachers  employed,  and  there  was  paid  out  to  teachers  for  the  year 
1895,  $137,291.37.  This  was  only  for  district  schools,  and  does  not 
include  the  Territorial  university  nor  the  normal  school,  both  of  which 
are  ably  conducted  and  doing  much  good. 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  the  Territory  wholesome,  sound,  and  benefi- 
cent, but  they  are  well  enforced,  and  better  order  is  maintained  and 
less  crime  perpetrated  than  in  many  of  the  States. 

The  people  who  constitute  the  population  are  from  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  Northwest.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  are  from 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
They  are  intelligent,  honest,  energetic,  and  patriotic,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  compare  favorably  for  any  of  these  qualities  with  any  like 
number  of  people  anywhere.  These  facts  are  all  before  Congress.  I 
can  not  conceive  why  Congress  should  keep  the  people  of  this  Territory 
in  Territorial  bondage.  It  can  not  be  because  of  our  supposed  political 
beliefs.  History  does  not  recall  an  instance  where  a  king,  a  prince,  or 
czar  kept  a  people  in  bondage  or  vassalage  because  of  their  political 
convictions.  Such  things  have  happened  because  of  religious  beliefs, 
but  never  because  of  political.  Can  it  be  that  an  American  Congress 
is  more  despotic,  more  arbitrary,  more  unjust  than  czar,  king,  or  prince  ? 
Our  claim  has  not  been  defiantly  or  offensively  made.  It  has  not,  I  hope, 
been  too  obsequiously  made.  Then  why  have  we  been  kept  out!  I 
have  faith  in  Congress  and  believe  it  will  yet  grant  us  our  right. 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

Arizona  has  a  system  of  public  schools  not  excelled  by  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  foundation  for  this  splendid  system  of  educa- 
tion was  laid  by  ex-Governor  A.  P.  K.  Safford  in  the  early  seventies, 
and  the  intense  interest  shown  by  the  people  since,  in  education,  is  a 
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matter  of  pride  to  all.  No  expense  is  spared  either  by  the  Territory, 
counties,  school  districts,  or  through  personal  subscriptions  to  further 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  people  of  Arizona  recognize  that  the  common  school  is  the  great 
clearing  house  of  knowledge  and  the  home  of  liberty.  The  flying  of 
the  flag  over  schoolhouses  was  adopted  in  Arizona  eight  years  ago,  and 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flag  morning  and  night  is  made  a  spe- 
cial honor  for  meritorious  pupils  in  many  districts.  Some  one  of  the 
national  hymns  is  sung  at  both  the  opening  and  closing  of  each  day's 
exercises,  the  young  being  thereby  taught  a  great  love  and  reverence 
for  this  grand  nation  which  affords  education  to  the  most  lowly. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are  most  liberally  supplied.  The 
Territory  levies  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  is  required  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  80  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  for  school  purposes. 

Beside  these  levies,  all  poll  taxes  collected,  all  moneys  derived  from 
the  sale  of  real  or  personal  property  of  escheated  estates  and  moneys 
derived  from  lines,  forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses  go  into  the  school 
fund.  The  average  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  for  each  county  in  1890 
was  60  cents  on  the  $100. 

The  teachers  of  Arizona  are  better  paid  than  are  those  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  the  average  monthly  wages  for  both  sexes  for  1890 
being  $69.91.  This  high  rate  is  not  paid  because  of  any  scarcity  of 
teachers,  but  because  the  standard  for  teachers  is  set  high,  and  only 
those  thoroughly  qualified  can  succeed. 

The  school  systems  of  the  great  States  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  are  usually  set  forth  as  models  for  other  States  to  follow,  yet 
the  young  Territory  of  Arizona  ranks  with  any  of  these.  The  percentage 
of  children  of  school  age  in  these  States  and  Arizona  enrolled  in  1893-94 
was:  Massachusetts,  72.35;  Ohio,  76.15;  Illinois,  69.93;  Arizona,  76.10. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  of  those  enrolled  was:  Massachusetts, 
74.67;  Ohio,  72.07;  Illinois,  66.01;  Arizona,  63.35.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  the  dense  population  of  these  three  old  States  and  the  sparse 
population  of  Arizona,  both  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance  are  most 
creditable  to  this  Territory. 

But  a  still  better  showing  is  made  in  the  number  of  days  schooling 
and  the  amount  expended  per  school  year  for  each  pupil.  In  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  school  year  1893-94  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  in  days  was  175;  Ohio,  160;  Illinois,  148;  Arizona,  195.  For  the 
same  school  year  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  was  Massachusetts, 
$33.33;  Ohio,  $21.47;  Illinois,  $28.13;  Arizona,  $31.31. 

Within  the  past  four  years  a  number  of  high  school  districts  have 
been  organized  throughout  the  Territory,  and  it  is  not  a  vain-glorious 
boast  to  predict  that  Arizona's  public  schools  will  ere  many  years  out- 
rank those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Nor  in  the  matter  of 
higher  education  has  Arizona  been  neglectful.  She  has  a  normal  school 
and  a  university  of  the  highest  type,  and  both  are  making  rapid  strides 
forward.  The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  these  institutions  given 
elsewhere  describe  in  detail  the  work  they  are  doing.  To  the  home- 
seeker  who  inquires  about  her  school  facilities,  Arizona  can  well  say: 
"Gome,  we  have  the  best  public  schools  on  the  continent." 

IRRIGATION. 

The  prime  necessity  within  Arizona  for  the  past  decade — a  necessity 
growing  yearly  more  urgent — lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  sup- 
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]>ly  for  irrigation,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  fertile  acres  lying 
unirrigated  and  unproductive.  The  remedy  lies  in  water  storage,  and 
through  such  storage  it  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Arizona  that  their 
lands  may  soon  be  redeemed,  to  their  personal  profit  and  to  the  greater 
prosperity  of  the  national  body  i)olitic.  Arizona,  it  should  be  paren- 
thetically explained,  is  not  the  country  it  commonly  is  reputed  else- 
where. It  is  not  wholly  a  land  of  sand  and  of  desert  hills,  destitute  of 
water.  Very  little  of  this  sort  of  country  is  to  be  (bund  within  the 
Territory's  border.  What  there  is  that  might  answer  the  description 
lies  close  to  the  Mexican  border,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion, 
where  within  a  few  years  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  will  be  diverted  to 
gladden  the  thirsty  land.  But,  generally  considered,  the  Territory  may 
be  divided  into  two  topographical  and  climatic  zones. 

The  dividing  line  between  may  be  described  as  commencing  in  Mo- 
have County,  in  the  northwest,  at  the  point  where  the  Colorado  River 
first  touches  Nevada,  and  thence  southeasterly  to  the  Mexican  border, 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  west  of  the  New  Mexican  line.  Southwest  of 
this  zone  line  are  the  plains  and  the  great  valleys  of  the  Salt,  the  Gila, 
the  Verde,  and  the  Santa  Cruz.  Here  the  rainfall  is  light,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 112  inches  per  annum,  and  often  falling  far  below  that  figure. 
The  soil  is  of  the  best,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  run  ditches  from  any 
of  the  streams,  As  the  rains  come  usually  only  twice  a  year,  and  then 
in  immoderate  volume,  all  agriculture  must  be  based  upon  irrigation 
solely.  Northeast  of  the  line  noted  lies  the  upland,  forest  crowned,  with 
an  elevation  over  the  plains  of  about  4,000  feet.  On  the  plains  the 
climate  is  very  warm  in  summer  and  mild  and  pleasant  in  winter.  On 
the  plateau  the  summers  are  delightful,  but  the  winters  frost  bound 
and  snowy.  The  rain  and  snow  falls  aggregate  about  four  times  the 
rainfall  of  the  lower  portion.  A  curious  feature,  however,  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  precipitation  finds  its  way  into  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  north,  and  by  that  giant  of  streams  is  discharged  into  the  Gulf 
of  California,  doing  no  good  at  present  to  the  Arizona  agriculturist. 

The  dividing  line  between  upland  and  lowland  is,  curiously,  the 
highest  point  of  the  plateau,  and  for  a  100  miles  or  more  is  a  sheer 
precipice,  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  locally  termed  "The  Great 
Riin  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains."  At  several  points,  however,  this 
great  rim  is  broken  by  canyons,  whence  proceed  streams  that  water  the 
valleys  below.  Thus  are  mainly  fed  the  Salt,  the  Verde,  and  their  more 
important  affluents.  At  a  number  of  points  where  these  streams  de- 
bouch from  their  mountainous  environment  are  natural  reservoir  sites, 
several  of  them  most  admirable  both  in  points  of  storage  capacity  and 
in  the  ease  with  which  a  restraining  dam  might  be  constructed.  Most 
of  these  sites  have  been  surveyed  and  located,  a  number  of  them  hav- 
ing received  the  attention  of  the  hydrographic  branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the  Government's 
engineers  has  been  set  forth  at  length  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  written  by  Arthur  Powell  Davis,  and  issued  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Hydrographer  F.  H.  Newell. 

WATER   STORAGE. 

Of  the  more  important  storage  projects  the  greatest  in  the  point  of 
Avater  to  be  impounded  is  that  which  designs  the  construction  of  a  dam 
in  Salt  River  Canyon,  about  05  miles  east  of  Phoenix  and  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  junction  of  Tonto  Creek  with  the  larger  stream.  This 
reservoir — the  Tonto  Creek,  as  it  is  generally  termed — is  to  have  a  capac- 
ity of  800,000  acre-feet,  enough  to  cover  800,000  acres  1  foot  deep.     This 
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immense  quantity  of  water  can  be,  according*  to  engineers'  reports, 
readily  secured  from  the  average  surplus  flow  of  the  combined  streams, 
and  would  serve  to  make  green  not  only  every  acre  of  land  available 
within  the  immense  Salt  River  Valley,  but  as  well  vast  tracts  in  the 
Gila  Valley  and  many  thousands  of  acres  upon  the  Pima  and  Maricopa 
Indian  Eeserve.  The  lake  that  would  be  formed  would  be  nearly  20 
miles  in  length,  in  width  as  much  as  2  miles,  and  would  constitute  the 
largest  artificially  formed  body  of  water  in  the  world.  Despite  its  ben- 
efits the  cost  would  be  relatively  light,  for  at  the  dam  site  Salt  Eiver 
Canyon  is  only  200  feet  wide  on  the  water  level,  and  the  walls  precipi- 
tously tower  to  far  more  than  the  requisite  height. 

Next  in  point  of  capacity  is  the  reservoir  projected  for  construction 
at  "The  Buttes,"  14  miles  above  Florence,  in  the  channel  of  the  Gila 
River.  Here  a  200-foot  dam  would  impound  392,000  acre-feet  of  water 
at  a  point  where  it  could  most  readily  be  diverted  for  use  in  irrigating 
the  rich  Casa  Grande  Plain,  south  of  Florence,  and  also  the  reservation 
of  the  Tima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  who  have  unhappily  been  almost 
deprived  of  irrigating  water  through  the  appropriation  of  new  canals  far- 
ther up  the  river.  The  Gila  has  a  drainage  basin  of  over  13,000  square 
miles,  fully  1,000  miles  in  excess  of  the  combined  drainage  of  the  Salt 
and  Verde  rivers,  which  join  to  water  the  Salt  River  Valley;  yet  the 
Salt  alone,  with  a  drainage  of  only  0,200  square  miles,  runs  over  twice 
as  much  water  annually  as  does  the  Gila.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is,  for  the  most  of  its  course,  a  lowland  stream. 

The  Verde's  surplus  waters  are  to  be  utilized,  if  present  plans  mate- 
rialize, through  a  dam  to  be  constructed  at  the  "  Narrows,7'  about  70 
miles  northeast  of  Phoenix.  At  this  poiut  a  dam  386  feet  long  on  the 
water  line,  1,200  feet  long  on  the  top,  and  175  feet  in  height  would  im- 
pound about  200,000  acre-feet.  This  reservoir  is  planned  by  a  company 
which  designs  also  the  construction  of  a  great  canal  that  shall  irrigate 
about  200,000  acres  of  desirable  land  lying  along  the  northern  and 
western  mountain  boundaries  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

North  of  Phoenix  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Agua  Fria  River  are  to  be 
stored  by  a  company  that  already  has  done  much  work,  and  which  has 
its  masonry  diversion  dam  and  part  of  its  canal  completed.  At  Frog 
Tanks  the  same  company  designs  the  construction  of  a  storage  dam 
with  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  reservoir  capacity  of  50,000  acre-feet. 
In  a  narrow  defile  below  Silver  King,  that  now  serves  as  the  outlet  of 
Queen  Creek  from  mountain  to  plain,  surveys  have  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernment engineers  with  a  view  to  developing  water  for  the  use  of  the 
Pima  Indians.  Though  the  basin  is  small,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  a  100-foot  dam  would  impound  enough  water  to  irrigate  about 
5,000  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $200,000. 

There  are  other  reservoir  projects — many  of  them — but  necessary 
brevity  compels  the  omission  of  mention  of  all  save  the  more  important. 
It  will  be  noted  that  they  all  design  the  irrigation  of  the  surplus  lands 
of  the  Salt  and  Gila  valleys.  These  valleys  are,  from  the  most  con- 
servative view,  two  of  the  richest  on  earth,  but  the  supply  of  water  now 
available  from  natural  flow,  without  storage,  is  far  too  inadequate  for 
their  development  and  entire  reclamation.  In  the  valley  of  the  Salt  only 
about  200,000  acres  are  irrigated;  in  the  Gila  Valley  less  than  half  that 
number.  These  figures,  too,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
actually  annually  cropped.  Irrigating  the  Salt  River  Valley  are  twelve 
canals,  aggregating  201  miles  in  length,  the  mileage  being  about  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  total  carrying  capacity  is  about 
125,000  miners7  inches,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average 
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flow  of  the  river.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  the  largest  of  the 
waterways  is  the  Arizona,  with  a  length  of  47  miles  and  a  capacity  of 
something  less  than  50,000  miners'  inches.  On  the  south  side  the  Mesa 
Consolidated  leads  in  size,  with  initial  capacity  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Arizona  and  with  about  40  miles  of  ditch.  As  a  rule  a  proper 
supply  of  water  is  considered  to  be  about  one-half  inch  to  the  acre,  an 
inch,  agricultural  measurement,  being  a  flow  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  second. 

On  the  Gila  the  main  canal  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
land  depending  upon  it  is  the  Florence,  heading  a  few  miles  above  the 
pleasant  town  of  that  name,  and  curving  out  on  the  plain  southward 
till  the  Southern  Pacific  track  is  passed.  The  land  irrigated  was  once 
the  seat  of  Toltec  civilization,  including  the  world-famous  Oasa  Grande 
ruins.  On  the  upper  Gila,  in  Graham  County,  are  many  small  canals. 
The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  upper  Verde  and  Little  Colorado,  and 
through  the  mountains  it  is  found  that  thousands  of  acres  are  irrigated 
through  ditches  leading  from  nearby  brooks  and  small  water  courses. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  from  the  Gila  are  taken  out 
a  number  of  small  canals,  but  as  yet  the  great  Colorado  has  not  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  agricultural  needs  of  man.  That,  however,  is  about 
to  be  done.  A  company,  headed  by  Eugene  S.  Ives,  esq.,  of  New  York, 
is  now  perfecting  plans  whereby  work  is  to  be  begun  within  a  month 
on  one  of  the  largest  irrigating  canals  in  the  West,  that  is  to  take  its 
supply  by  gravity  from  the  Colorado,  about  35  miles  north  of  Yuma. 
The  canal,  paralleling  the  river  on  the  eastern  side,  will  cross  the  Gila 
by  flume,  and  will  then  command  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  expanses 
of  agricultural  land  to  be  found  in  the  Union.  The  area  is  almost  with- 
out limit,  while  soil  and  climate  alike  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  choicest  varieties  of  semitropical  products.  It  is  expected  that 
citrus  fruits  and  early  vegetables  will  mainly  engross  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  who  shall  settle  under  the  irrigating  scope  of  this  canal. 
A  feature  that  makes  this  canal  especially  notable  is  the  fact  that  upon 
it  will  be  used  the  labor  of  the  Territory's  convicts,  taken  from  the 
penitentiary  at  Yuma  for  the  first  time  to  earn  for  the  Territory  the 
cost  of  their  sustenance. 

GOVERNMENT   AID   NEEDED. 

In  the  closing  days  of  1896  there  was  held  in  Phoenix  the  fifth  session 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  fitly  brought  to  Arizona  to  here  be 
shown  the  power  of  water  for  the  transformation  of  the  desert  into  the 
garden.  Several  hundred  were  in  attendance  at  the  congress,  many  of 
them  men  distinguished  in  the  irrigation  field.  At  the  three  days7  ses- 
sion debate  was  spirited.  The  main  topic  of  discussion  concerned  the 
storage  and  development  of  water  and  the  mode  whereby  the  greatest 
good  could  be  secured.  There  were  three  parties  represented — one  that 
favored  the  cession  to  the  States  of  all  arid  lands  and  the  construc- 
tion by  the  States  of  all  irrigation  works;  the  second  favored  national 
supervision  and  ownership  of  unoccupied  .land,  as  at  present,  and  the 
construction  of  reclamation  works  by  governmental  funds,  to  be  repaid 
through  sales  of  lands;  the  third  opposed  all  national  or  State  inter- 
ference in  what  its  members  deemed  the  proper  field  for  private  invest- 
ment and  enterprise.  Those  favoring  national  control  and  assistance 
appeared  to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  gathering,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  and  forwarded  as  recommendations  to  Congress  were  in  tone 
favorable  to  national  control  of  the  entire  question  of  water  supply 
INT  97— mis 15 
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for  irrigation.  I  believe  the  national  system  of  irrigation  should  be 
supported  by  everyone  who  desires  a  perfect  development  of  our 
country  as  the  only  way  the  vacant  space  in  the  national  domain  may 
be  rounded  out  and  the  country  made  mutually  helpful.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  carry  out  such  a  work  readily.  The  millions  that  would 
be  needed  can  best  come  from  the  nation,  and,  with  the  sale  of  the 
lands  irrigated,  could  be  returned  to  the  National  Treasury.  With  a 
national  system  of  irrigation,  millions  from  the  congested  centers  of 
population  would  find  homes  in  the  West,  a  more  even  balance  would 
be  given  the  nation,  squalid  poverty  would  be  replaced  with  ijrosperity, 
and  the  desert  would  be  transformed  into  a  veritable  paradise. 

Irrigation  properly  applied  means  an  added  population  to  Arizona  of 
fully  2,000,000 ;  it  means  millions  of  dollars  added  to  the  national 
wealth;  it  means  development  of  mines,  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways and  the  relief  and  expansion  of  those  already  in  operation;  it 
means  agricultural  plenty  where  now  it  is  but  cactus — useless  and 
untaxable.  The  Government  has  loaned  its  credit  to  railroads;  it  has 
given  largely  to  commerce;  it  has  deepened  harbors  and  has  raised  the 
levees  of  many  waterways;  but  none  of  these  can  compare  in  general 
benefit  to  the  nation  with  the  results  to  be  secured  by  Governmental 
aid  for  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  areas  now  waste  and  unproductive. 
Thus  the  greatest  good  could  be  done  the  greatest  number,  and  one  of 
the  growing  dangers  to  the  Eepublic  could  be  checked— the  overcrowd- 
ing of  cities,  where  poverty,  ever  present  and  increasing,  ever  breeds 
rebellion  and  anarchy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public- spirited  and  far-seeing  have 
before  them  a  heavy  task  in  the  education  of  the  masses  and  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  proper  treatment  of  these  irrigation  questions.  The 
Eastern  idea  of  irrigation  seems  to  be  that  crops  are  raised  with  the  aid 
of  the  sprinkling  pot.  Few,  indeed,  have  any  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Western  rivers  when  at  flood,  and  our  great  canals  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  average  Congressman  and  to  his  constituents. 
There  is  a  general  idea  that  our  lands  are  like  the  desert  described  in 
the  juvenile  geography — "a  barren  expanse  whereon  no  living  thing 
will  grow."  To  the  average  resident  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  irriga- 
tion of  ancient  Egypt  or  of  Palmyra  is  a  more  familiar  subject  than  is 
the  irrigation  of  the  Western  plateau,  and  is  of  as  little  personal  con- 
cern. He  does  not  see  the  national  policy  that  lies  in  the  development 
of  the  Western  plains.  He  might  see  the  advisability  of  annexing 
Hawaii  and  of  colonizing  its  islands  with  American  farmers  that  the 
glory  of  the  Union  might  increase,  yet  he  fails  to  see  the  far  grander 
and  more  enduring  policy  of  extending  within  herself  the  nation's 
arable  and  productive  expanse.  England  spares  not  millions  for  the 
extension  abroad  of  her  loosely  joined  empire;  our  nation  spends  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  extension  at  any  point  of  her  domain.  Here  at 
home  may  our  empire  be  extended,  concrete  and  firm.  Better  by  far 
than  to  conquer  a  nation  is  to  so  direct  nature's  forces  that  an  acre  of 
golden  grain  may  nod  to  the  breezes  that  before  stirred  only  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  Westward  moves  the  empire  star.  Here,  under  smiling 
skies,  will  yet  be  found  one  of  the  chiefest  sources  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
and  here  will  be  the  garden,  the  granary,  mountain-bordered  and  secure, 
of  her  people. 

CLIMATE. 

Arizona  possesses  as  great  a  diversity  of  climate  and  productions  as 
any  portion  of  the  United  States.     It  really  has  three  climates — tropic, 
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temperate,  and  frigid.  The  tropical  section  is  confined  to  the  south- 
western part,  where  frost  is  never  known;  the  subtropical  section 
embraces  all  the  great  valleys  and  many  of  the  smaller  mesas  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Territory,  and  in  this  section  the  greatest  popula- 
tion has  concentrated.  The  productions  of  this  section  have  already 
made  the  Territory  famous,  and  are  destined  yet  to  surprise  the  country. 
The  frigid  section  is  on  the  principal  mountain  tops,  where  snow  remains 
the  year  round,  and  where,  in  the  future,  relief  from  the  tropical  heat 
of  the  valleys  will  be  afforded. 

The  climate  of  Arizona  can  be  likened  to  no  ot  her  climate  in  the  world. 
It  moi  e  nearly  resembles  that  of  Persia  than  any  known  country.  From 
the  summit  of  San  Francisco  Mountains,  near  Flagstaff,  to  the  orange 
and  olive  groves  of  the  Salt  .River  Valley  every  gradation  of  climate 
known  to  man  can  be  found.  In  winter  the  traveler  can  transport 
himself  from  Arctic  snow  and  ice  within  a  few  hours  to  valleys  teeming 
with  fruits  and  flowers  more  beautiful  than  the  groves  of  Daphne.  In 
summer  he  can  in  the  same  short  time  transport  himself  from  the  heated 
air  that  surrounds  the  groves  of  the  orange,  the  olive,  and  the  lime  to 
elevated  plateaus  studded  with  the  spruce  and  the  pine,  whose  sylvan 
aisles  are  as  cool  and  fair  as  those  of  far  Cathay. 

Arizona,  stripped  of  all  but  her  magnificent  climate,  would  still 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  table  herewith  shows  the 
average  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1896.  The  data  are  deduced  by  William  Burrows,  observer  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Service,  from  the  records  of  an  average 
of  53  stations  reporting  to  the  central  office  of  the  Arizona  weather 
service  at  Phoenix.  The  geographic  distribution  of  stations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Four  in  Apache  County,  10  in  Cochise,  2  in  Coconino,  3  in  Gila, 
3  in  Graham,  0  in  Maricopa,  1  in  Mohave,  7  in  Pinal,  7  in  Pima,  4  in 
Yavapai,  3  in  Yuma,  and  3  in  Navajo.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each 
county  is  represented  with  data  from  one  or  more  stations.  Average 
temperature  for  the  year,  64.3°.  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
was  118°,  at  Parker,  Yuma  County,  on  July  25;  the  lowest  was  15° 
below  zero,  at  Keams  Canyon,  Navajo  County,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1895.  The  warmest  month  was  July,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
82.3°;  the  coldest  was  January,  with  an  average  of  45.2°.  Average 
precipitation  of  all  stations  reporting,  0.07  inch,  which  is  about  0.04 
inch  short  of  the  normal,  as  deduced  from  the  records  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  month  showing  the  greatest  average  measurements  for  all 
stations  was  August,  with  2.73  inches.  The  average  number  of  days 
with  a  measurable  amount  of  rain  in  each  month  was  four.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  of  the  year  were  from  the  southwest. 

In  describing  the  climate  four  general  divisions  seem  necessary:  (1) 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere;  (2)  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere; 
(3)  the  temperature;  (4)  irrigating  elements  that  may  be  detrimental. 
The  dryness  of  a  climate  depends  on,  (a)  the  amount  of  rainfall,  (b)  the 
amount  of  dew,  (c)  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  (d)  the  porosity  of  the 
soil.  The  United  States  Signal  Service  report  of  the  rainfall  at  Tucson, 
covering  nearly  twenty  years,  is  as  follows :  Yearly  average,  11.46  inches ; 
latitude,  32  degrees  14  minutes;  longitude,  110  degrees  52  minutes^ 
altitude,  2,390  feet;  January  0.71,  February  0.85,  March  0.69,  April  0.26, 
May  0.07,  June  0.08,  July  2.90,  August  2.74,  September  1.21,  October 
0.34,  November  0.49,  December  0.99. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  estimate  of  climatic  "dryness"  can 
not  be  formed  from  a  study  of  the  rainfall  alone.  A  minimum  fall  in 
an  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  but  slight  evaporation  or  in  a  region 
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where  there  is  almost  no  porosity  of  the  soil  would  make  a  climate 
decidedly  "damp".  During  the  rainy  season  evaporation  is  so  rapid 
and  soil  porosity  so  great,  that  almost  as  soon  as  a  storm  ceases  the 
atmosphere  has  gained  its  normal  dry,  clear  state.  For  this  reason 
fogs  are  almost  unknown,  and  only  in  the  latter  part  of  oar  summer 
season,  after  an  exceptionally  large  rainfall,  is  the  slightest  dew  per- 
ceptible. Atmospheric  rarity  is  so  closely  connected  with  altitude  that 
100  feet  above  sea-level  conveys  to  the  close  observer  the  state  of  the 
air.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rare  air  is  not  always  dry 
air,  nor  is  it  cold  air.  At  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Mountains,  where  every  symptom  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  felt  on  exertion,  the  wild  strawberries  bloom  in  the  summer  on  the 
same  spot  that  in  the  winter  is  covered  with  snow.  Again,  when  the 
clouds  hang  low  over  the  mountains,  this  same  rare  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture  and  the  mountains  covered  for  days  with  dense  fog. 
This  is  not  frequent,  and  at  lower  altitudes  soil  porosity  and  evapora 
tion  prevent  it,  and  the  foothills  are  as  dry  and  clear  as  the  valleys 
and  mesas. 

RARITY   OF    THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

The  effects  of  heat  are  closely  connected  with  humidity  and  rarity. 
The  most  careless  observer  need  not  be  told  the  difference  between  hot 
dry  air  and  hot  air  loaded  with  moisture.  The  state  of  the  latter  is 
best  described  by  the  word  u  sultry,"  and  the  feelings  that  accompany 
its  meaning.  Even  in  the  two  months  when  the  thermometers  climb 
so  high  the  atmosphere  never  becomes  sultry  nor  loses  its  bracing 
effects.  The  100's  and  over  are  felt  less  than  the  80\s  of  a  damper 
clime.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  Arizona  and  much 
exaggerated.  In  the  cities  of  all  dry  climates  there  is  necessarily 
much  dust  at  times.  In  the  foothills,  on  the  high  mesas,  and  in  the 
mountains  there  is  none.  The  so-called  dangerous  "sand  storms"  and 
"whirlwinds"  are  novelties  of  the  rarest  type  and  last  but  a  few  hours 
at  most.  Many  Eastern  cities  excel  Arizona  in  these  phenomena.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  few  remarks  on 
the  climate;  physicians  can  easily  draw  their  own,  and  the  invalid 
has  but  to  come  here  soon  to  regain  the  strength  to  draw  one  for 
himself. 

Arizona  is  a  land  of  inland  seas  in  recent  geologic  times.  Their 
beaches  and  shoals  have  been  laid  down  at  several  altitudes,  to  serve 
as  foundations  for  later  effects  of  soil-making  industry.  To  stratifying 
action  has  succeeded  the  mechanics  of  the  present  geologic  period, 
which  is  frictional,  erosive  with  the  wear  of  wind  and  water.  The 
science  of  common  things,  which  often  goes  direct  to  the  heart  of  the 
most  complex  matters,  has  seen  this  fact  and  shows  it  in  the  names  of 
the  rivers;  the  Colorado,  red  with  the  suspended  soil  which  it  carries 
along;  the  Bio  Puerco,  dirty  as  the  water  which  drains  from  the  mire 
of  a  hog  wallow ;  tbe  Salt  River  and  Mineral  Creek,  proving  to  another 
sense  that  they  carry  the  elements  of  soil.  Throughout  the  plateau 
everything  is  adapted  to  secure  the  maximum  erosion.  The  raindrop 
falls  on  the  mountain  slopes  approximating  the  vertical,  and  acquires 
such  a  velocity  along  the  steep  slope  that  it  scours  away  some  of  the 
soil;  coalescing  drops  become  rills,  to  score  each  its  little  gully  on  the 
rocky  steep,  and  rills  unite  to  form  creeks  dashing  along  with  force  to 
roll  large  rocks  down  their  beds  and  grain  by  grain  wear  them  away, 
and  every  such  grain  is  borne  far  along  to  do  some  good;  creeks  at 
last  grow  into  rivers,  whose  velocity  is  great,  and  which  have  a  coeffi- 
cient of  erosion  to  correspond. 
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The  Salt  and  Gila  flow  down  through  the  mountains  with  a  fall  of 
4,000  feet  in  500  miles.  When  they  reach  the  plain,  they  fall  but  6  inches 
to  the  mile  of  flow.  The  suspended  material  is  deposited  along  this  por- 
tion of  their  course.  It  is  thus  that  the  soil  has  been  gathered  by  the 
waters,  that  it  has  been  translated  from  the  high  altitudes  to  the  lower, 
and  by  the  water  it  has  been  deposited  in  a  surface  which  is  both  level 
and  uniform.  The  worth  of  such  a  soil  is  a  matter  dependent  on  the 
characteristics  of  mountain  districts  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  in 
this  case  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  mountains  are  rich  in  soil  con- 
stituents and  the  richness  of  this  wealth  is  brought  to  the  plain  in  the 
most  finely  subdivided  form,  and  thus  is  in  the  best  shape  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  This  soil  consists  generally  of  red  clay  and  decom- 
posed granite  with  gneissic  admixtures,  the  whole  diluted  with  sand, 
which  keeps  the  mass  ever  friable,  and  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
true  humus  which  will  be  subject  to  an  almost  constant  increment  under 
tilth.  The  cellular  structure,  preserved  throughout  the  deposit  by  rea- 
son of  the  irregularly  crystalline  sand,  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  a 
system  of  capillary  tubes  which  are  inert  so  long  as  the  soil  is  dry,  but 
which  perform  a  most  important  part  when  moisture  is  applied.  As  the 
water  penetrates  the  mass  of  dry  soil  the  capillary  system  becomes 
charged  and  at  once  begins  its  operation  of  leading  toward  the  region 
of  root  penetration  the  important  chemical  components  of  vegetable 
tissue  stored  below.  The  water  which  induces  this  restorative  action 
is  at  the  same  time  acting  primarily  upon  the  surface  by  direct  molecu- 
lar addition  of  soil.  This  action,  which  goes  on  to  a  certain  extent  under 
natural  conditions,  will  proceed  to  a  certainly  greater  extent  under  irri- 
gation systems  which  are  expressly  designed  to  pass  the  water  over  the 
soil  with  a  minimum  velocity  of  flow,  and  thus  provide  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions  for  dejection  of  the  matter  held  in  suspension. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  any 
arid  land  presents  itself  for  discussion  under  five  topics,  which  it  is  well 
to  note.  They  are:  (1)  Geography  and  hyetography  of  the  region;  (2) 
amount  of  land  which  may  be  irrigated ;  (3)  amount  of  water  which  may 
be  used  for  irrigation;  (4)  economy  of  irrigation;  (5)  legal  questions 
involved.  The  lines  of  division  between  these  topics  can  not  be  sharply 
drawn.  Each  involves  consideration  from  several  points  of  view,  and 
thus  comes  within  the  province  of  several  studies.  The  economical 
and  legal  questions  are  to  be  settled  by  the  intending  investor  and  his 
advisers ;  the  amoun  t  of  land  and  the  amount  of  water  available  for  use 
upon  it  are  to  be  determined  by  engineers;  the  meteorological  student 
may,  in  pursuit  of  his  researches,  find  himself  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  or  all  of  these  topics,  but  his  special  province  is  the  hyeto- 
physics  as  affected  by  the  determining  facts  of  nature.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  account  will  show  the  Signal  Service  to  have  made  the  best  use  of 
its  opportunities  and  to  have  fairly  presented  the  case  for  the  consid- 
eration of  engineers. 

AGRICULTURAL   POSSIBILITIES. 

The  aridity  of  the  Territory,  great  as  it  appears  on  first  sight,  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  a  bar  to  high  agricultural  development.  The 
vast  plains  of  Arizona  afford  unsurpassed  facilities  for  cattle  raising, 
and,  consequently,  millions  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  this  indus- 
try, not  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  by  many  from  other 
countries,  and  especially  from  England.  The  result  is  that  the  vast 
grassy  areas  are  black  with  roaming  herds  of  cattle,  from  which  the 
supply  of  beef  for  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  markets  of  the 
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world  is  derived.  That  there  is  money  in  cattle  raising  no  one  can 
doubt.  The  demand  is  continually  increasing  as  the  population  of  the 
various  countries  grows,  aud  the  trend  of  probability  is  manifestly  in 
the  direction  of  the  raising  of  beef  being  even  a  more  remunerative 
industry  in  the  future  than  it  either  has  been  or  is  now,  for  the  area  of 
wild-grass  land  is  becoming  daily  more  contracted  as  the  agriculturist 
encroaches,  with  his  gang  plow  and  his  harvester,  on  the  territory  over 
which  the  cowboy  has  so  long  held  undisputed  sway;  but  meantime 
the  busy  workers  in  far  off  European  cities  look  to  the  great  plains  of 
the  West  for  their  supply  of  animal  food,  and  were  it  not  for  the  rais- 
ing of  beeves  on  those  great  grass-covered  plains  the  tables  of  many  of 
the  mechanics  of  England  and  the  European  continent  would  be  desti- 
tute of  butcher  meat  the  year  round. 

Arizona  has  special  advantages  as  a  grazing  country.  Of  its  113,916 
square  miles  of  area,  nearly  one  half  consists  of  hue  grazing  land,  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  a  climate  in  every  way  calculated  to 
promote  the  thrift  of  the  herds  of  cattle.  Wherever  there  are  no  springs 
or  streams  it  has  been  found  that  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be 
everywhere  obtained  by  sinking  wells,  and  that,  too,  without  having  to 
go  very  deep.  The  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  expense  of 
conducting  a  cattle  range  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  found  to  be  smaller  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  rates 
of  natural  increase  greater.  By  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  millions 
of  acres  of  good  grazing  land  have  been  made  available,  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  to-day  there  is  not  an  acre  of  grass  laud  in  the 
Territory  that  is  unavailable  for  the  raising  of  stock  because  of  the  lack 
of  water.  Windmills  are  employed  in  some  places  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  a  system  of  water  storage  will  be 
adopted  in  the  near  future  to  save  and  use,  for  irrigating  purposes  and 
the  watering  of  stock,  part  of  the  abundant  precipitation  which  descends 
during  the  rainy  season.  There  are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  prehis- 
toric inhabitants  of  the  country  did  something  of  this  sort  with  decided 
success,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  inhabitants,  with  their 
improved  appliances  and  presumably  better  knowledge  of  engineering, 
should  not  do  the  same  thing  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the 
herds  on  the  ranges  of  Arizona  is  the  universal  healthiness  of  the 
cattle.  Epidemics,  such  as  carry  off  thousands  of  animals  in  other 
cattle-raising  districts,  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Arizona,  the  air 
being  so  pure  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  animal  life  so  nearly  per- 
fect that  the  germs  of  disease  have  no  chance  to  develop.  There  arc 
no  blizzards  to  destroy  a  whole  herd  in  a  night,  and  no  extreme  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  to  cause  pneumonia  and  kindred  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  among  the  cattle.  In  short,  Arizona  is  the  stock- 
breeders' paradise.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  grazing  lands  of 
Arizona  are  capable  of  maintaining  8,000,000  head  of  cattle  a  year. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  4,000,000  head  of  cattle 
feeding  on  the  gramma  grass  of  its  plains,  and  it  is  no  overestimated 
reckoning  to  judge  that  the  number  has  since  that  time  remained  the 
same.  The  excellent  service  rendered  by  Arizona's  system  of  railroads 
has  greatly  increased  the  business  of  cattle  raising,  from  the  rapid  and 
cheap  rate  at  which  the  products  of  the  range  can  be  transported  to 
market.  As  the  branch  lines  now  projected  are  generally  completed, 
this  effect  will  become  still  more  marked,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  predict  to  what  dimensions  the  industry  may  yet  grow.  The 
profits  made  in  this  business  are  phenomenally  liberal,  and  the  returns 
rapid.    The  annual  increase  in  the  herds  is  claimed  to  be  between  80 
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and  90  per  cent — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  enormous  profits  to  be 
made  in  the  business.  During  the  past  few  years  breeders  of  stock 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  introducing  into  their  herds  new  and  bet- 
ter blood  than  was  wont  to  prevail  in  the  early  days  of  stock  raising  in 
the  Territory,  and  now  the  cattle  of  Arizona  will  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  those  of  any  other  cattle-raising  State  or  Territory  in  America. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  tbe  beef  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
market,  and  the  business  of  the  producer  becomes  proportionately  more 
remunerative.  The  original  cattle  of  the  country  were  of  Mexican  stock, 
and  the  first  improved  blood  used  in  the  herds  was  of  Shorthorn  stock. 
The  cross-bred  animal  was  not  only  improved  in  color,  but  in  form  and  in 
ability  to  take  on  fat  and  hold  it — a  desirable  quality  in  a  steer  whose  end 
is  the  shambles.  The  greatest  improvement  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  importation  of  the  Hereford  bulls;  not  that  it  is  the  more  notice- 
able because  of  the  conspicuous  white  faces  they  carry,  but  on  account 
of  the  real  quality  they  impart  to  their  progeny.  In  vigor,  robustness, 
and  endurance  they  are  the  equals  of  the  native  cattle  of  this  country. 
They  stood  the  drought  better  than  any  other  of  the  improved  breeds, 
and  quite  as  well  as  the  native  cattle.  As  a  grass  animal — that  is,  one 
that  will  fatten  readily  and  rapidly  on  grass — they  have  no  equal. 
They  sell  as  well  as  any  others  in  the  beef  market,  and  outsell  all  others 
in  the  feeding  markets  of  the  country.  These  reasons  have  induced  the 
Hereford  to  be  largely  chosen  in  Arizona,  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment in  the  herds  has  been  wonderful. 

Values  of  cattle  have  been  constantly  going  down,  perhaps  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  universal  decline  in  all  business  the  world  over  since 
1885.  At  present  a  far  better  feeling  pervades  all  interested  in  busi- 
ness. That  there  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that  more  prosperous 
times  await  the  cattle  grower  is  evidenced  by  the  considerable  advance 
in  prices.  A  year  ago  yearling  stock  was  hard  to  sell  at  $4  or  $5  per 
head;  2  year-olds  brought  $6  to  $8;  3  year-olds  and  over  brought  $11.50 
to  $13,  and  there  was  but  a  light  demand.  To-day  yearlings  are  selling 
from  $8  to  $10  per  head;  and  2-year-olds  at  $13  to  $15,  and  3-year-olds 
at  $14  to  $19,  and  the  country  is  overrun  with  buyers  anxious  to  con- 
tract for  May  (1898)  delivery.  There  is  a  general  and  widespread  belief 
that  a  shortage  of  cattle  now  exists  and  necessarily  must  continue  for 
a  few  years.  Because  of  this  belief,  which  seems  to  be  well  grounded, 
the  present  outlook  for  remunerative  prices  for  the  product  of  the 
ranches  is  exceedingly  flattering. 

THE  GREAT  FOOD  PRODUCT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Alfalfa,  on  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona,  makes  such  luxuriant  growth 
and  possesses  so  many  good  qualities  in  hardiness,  permanency,  feeding 
value,  etc.,  that  it  may  easily  be  selected  as  one  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  any  grass  that  is  known  here.  Alfalfa  is  recognized  as  a  most  excel- 
lent food  as  hay,  or  to  feed  off  by  grazing  for  cattle,  and  for  growing 
and  working  horses,  but,  like  red  clover,  is  objected  to  by  the  owners 
of  driving  horses.  For  driving  horses  a  sufficient  hay  supply  is  derived 
from  the  small  grains  cut  before  maturity  and  cured  as  hay.  This, 
however,  is  too  great  an  expense  for  cattle  feeding,  and  fed  alone  no 
better  than  alfalfa,  if  equal  to  it.  The  question  that  presented  itself 
was  to  find  something  that  may  be  fed  with  alfalfa  that  will  be  better 
than  alfalfa  alone.  Corn  would  fill  the  bill,  but  corn  is  too  expensive  to 
be  used  for  cattle  food.  The  sorghums  have,  by  experiment,  been  found 
to  possess  the  most  value  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  alfalfa.  In 
experiments  made  at  the  experiment  station  it  was  found  that  alfalfa 
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alone  gave  better  results  on  cattle  than  sorghum  alone,  and  both  com- 
bined better  than  either  alone.  Alfalfa  may  be  classed  with  the  nitrog- 
enous foods,  while  sorghum — stalks,  leaves,  and  seed — is  rich  in  car- 
bonaceous elements.  One  supplies  what  the  other  lacks.  Experiments 
made  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  indicate  that  a  food  containing  one 
part  of  the  digestible  protein  (nitrogenous  compounds)  to  from  five  to 
eight  parts  of  carbohydrates  gives  best  results  in  feeding.  This  is 
termed  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  food. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  sorghum  is  14  to  18,  while  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  alfalfa  is  about  1  to  4,  the  first  too  wide,  the  latter  rather  narrow, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  should  give  better  results  than  either 
alone.  Grain  hay,  or  corn,  with  alfalfa,  should  give  better  results  than 
alfalfa  alone,  while  cotton-seed  meal,  which  has  a  narrow  ratio,  ought 
to  make  a  good  combination  with  sorghum,  and  experience  in  feeding 
shows  that  the  two  make  a  good  ration.  Sorghum  and  alfalfa  fed  with- 
out grain  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  animal  does  not  get  his  food 
in  condensed  form  as  in  grain  feeding,  hence  the  animal  can  not  eat 
and  digest  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  as  rapid  gain  as  when  grain  is 
fed.  From  2  to  2J  pounds  gain  a  day  for  one  hundred  days  is  a  good 
gain  for  average  1,000-pound  steers  fed  on  hay  and  corn  in  the  Central 
States,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  increase  may  be  nearly  made  with 
selected  range  steers  fed  on  sorghum  and  alfalfa,  if  they  can  be 
" broken"  to  eat  and  feed  quietly  after  placing  in  the  feed  yards. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  horse  stock  of  the  Territory  has 
been  far  more  rapid  and  permanent  than  is  known  to  the  casual  observer. 
From  1883  to  1880,  while  horses  were  bringing  large  prices,  many  excel- 
lent horses  of  the  different  breeds  were  brought  here  and  their  produce 
in  the  main  has  been  carefully  preserved.  From  Kentucky  were 
brought  the  choicest  specimens  of  saddle  breeds,  as  represented  in  the 
families  of  Denmark  and  Montrose;  of  the  standard  bred  trotters  by 
horses  of  Mambrino,  Hambletonian,  and  Bluebell  blood;  and  runners 
of  many  strains,  chiefly  of  Bonnie  Scotland,  Leamington,  and  Long- 
fellow descent.  From  Tennessee  were  brought  pacers  from  the  noted 
Tom  Hal  stock.  All  horsemen  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
range-raised  produce  of  these  importations  concede  that  for  endurance 
and  intelligence  they  are  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  world.  The 
exceptional  advantage  breeders  of  the  highest  class  of  horses,  both 
trotters  and  runners,  would  secure  by  locating  in  southern  Arizona  is 
just  beginning  to  be  understood  and  advantage  taken  of  it  by  enter- 
prising owners.  The  wonderful  success  of  the  trotting-horse  Zombro 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  an  indication  of  what  Arizona  climate  and  feed 
will  produce.  Distinguished  horse  breeders  boldly  assert  that  Arizona 
is  producing  the  highest  type  of  the  horse  in  the  world.  The  range- 
horse  industry  is  now  passing  through  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
existence.  The  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Cow  ponies 
that  from  1879  to  1887  were  in  good  demand  at  prices  ranging  from  $40 
to  $75  each  can  not  now  be  sold  for  $15  per  head  on  the  range.  The 
freight  to  any  horse  market  in  the  world  would  exceed  the  price  they 
would  bring.  Under  these  conditions  the  ranchman  has  no  inducement 
to  keep  on  breeding  up  bis  stock  and  but  little  encouragement  to  see 
that  his  herd  does  not  deteriorate.  In  fact,  in  such  periods  of  depres- 
sion it  is  only  the  true  breeder  who  does  keep  up  the  quality  of  his  herd. 

The  raising  of  swine  has  become  a  profitable  industry.  The  alfalfa 
fields  are  the  natural  home  of  these  animals  and  they  require  little 
other  care.  They  forage  it  over  and  soon  fatten  with  a  firm  and  heavy 
growth.  The  distance  to  market  outside  of  home  consumption,  Texas, 
and  California,  is  so  great  as  to  form  a  serious  problem  to  the  profitable 
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rearing  of  swine.  Still,  as  shown  by  the  table  in  this  chapter,  large 
numbers  are  raised,  mainly  on  alfalfa.  At  first  the  breed  was  poor,  a 
result  of  inferior  Mexican  stock,  but  now  the  best  breeds  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  climatic  conditions,  which  are  found  so  favorable  for  cattle  rais- 
ing, are  equally  favorable  for  sheep  breeding.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  whole  flock  being  smothered  by  a  snowstorm  in  a  few  hours,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  year  round  the  sheep  can  roam  over  the  pasturage 
of  pine  grass  on  the  mountain  districts,  or  the  alfileria  of  the  plains,  and 
increase  in  numbers  and  avoirdupois  in  a  way  unparalleled  elsewhere. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  cattle,  the  breed  of  sheep  is  being  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  Merino,  Southdown,  and  Ootswold  strains,  with  the 
immediate  result  of  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  both  the  mutton 
and  the  fleece.  Much  more  attention  has  lately  been  given  in  Arizona 
to  raising  cattle  than  to  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Sheep  raising,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 
The  industry  has  been  confined  principally  to  those  counties  in  the 
higher  altitudes  of  the  Territory,  and  wherever  introduced  has  been 
extremely  profitable.  The  number  of  sheep  within  the  borders  of  the 
Territory,  on  the  best  authority,  is  stated  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
about  2,000,000,  including  the  sheep  owned  by  the  Navajo  Indians. 
Flocks  of  brood  ewes  have  increased  recently  from  75  to  90  per  cent. 
Merino  sheep  produce  about  8  pounds  of  wool  per  head  annually,  and 
command  a  market  price  of  $3  each.  Mexican  sheep,  coarse  wool 
shearers,  yield  about  4  pounds  of  wool  per  head  annually,  and  bring 
about  $1.50  a  head.  The  annual  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  aggre- 
gate about  10,000,000  pounds. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  clear,  partly  cloudy,  and  cloudy  days  during  each  month,  from 
July,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  inclusive. 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  climate  and  crop  service,  Arizona  section.] 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  clear,  partly  cloudy,  and  cloudy  days,  etc. — Continued. 
[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  climate  and  crop  service,  Arizona  section.] 
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Table  of  mean,  highest,  and  lowest  temperatures  from  July,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  inclusive. 
[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  climate  and  crop  service,  Arizonaseotion.] 
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Table  of  mean,  highest,  and  lowest  temperature  from  July,  1896,  etc. — Continued. 
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Table  showing  total  monthly  precipitation  from  July,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  inclusive. 
[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  climate  and  crop  service,  Arizona  section.] 
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HEALTH   AND    SANITARY   CONDITIONS. 

Concerning  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  Arizona,  as  related  to  the 
health  and  sanitary  features  of  the  Territory,  I  append  the  following: 

Report  of  Surgeon-General  of  Arizona. 

A  full  description  of  the  climate  of  so  large  an  area  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
comprising  as  it  does  every  possible  altitude  from  but  11  feet  above  sea  level  to 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

It  is  deemed  best  to  divide  the  description  into  valley  and  mountain.  There  are, 
however,  certain  peculiarities  existing  regardless  of  altitude,  and  these  are  the 
extreme  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  low  per  cent  of  moisture  and 
an  entire  absence  of  malaria,  even  in  the  lowest  altitudes. 

In  uo  part  of  America  is  the  general  per  cent  of  atmospheric  moisture  so  low  as  in 
Arizona,  and  in  considering  the  question  of  heat  and  cold  this  is  a  vital  point.  It  is 
customary  to  divide  the  year  into  twTo  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  those  seeking  information  to  describe  each  month.  The  fol- 
lowing applies  to  the  great  Salt  River  Valley,  and  its  cities,  Phoenix,  Tempe,  and 
Mesa : 

Phoenix,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  a  city  of  12,000,  is  built  at  an  altitude  of 
1,080  feet  above  sea  level ;  Tempe  and  Mesa  are  respectively  8  and  12  miles  southeast — 
altitude  practically  the  same. 

The  valley  is  surrounded  by  chains  of  mountains  on  every  side.  The  land  forms 
a  gentle  slope  toward  the  south.  The  average  depth  of  soil  is  16  feet,  and  when 
irrigated  is  very  fertile. 

report  of  year  by  months  from  august,  1896,  to  august,  1897. 

August:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  hot;  nights  hot.  Percentage  of  rainfall,  1.77; 
percentage  of  sunshine,  85.  Highest  temperature,  108 ;  lowest,  69.  Number  of  cloudy 
days,  6. 

September :  Days  bright,  clear,  and  hot  for  first  half,  cooling  as  the  month  advances ; 
nights  cool.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  82;  rainfall,  1.18.  Highest  temperature,  104; 
lowest,  55.     Number  of  cloudy  days,  6. 

October:  Days  clear,  bright,  and  warm;  nights  cool;  no  frosts.  Percentage  of 
sunshine,  81;  rainfall,  1.02.  Highest  temperature,  98;  lowest,  47.  There  were  4 
cloudy  days. 

November:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool;  there  were  6  light  frosts 
on  the  lower  levels,  but  none  among  the  foothills.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  81; 
rainfall,  0.64.     Highest  temperature,  83;  lowest,  32.     Number  of  cloudy  days,  3. 

December:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  There  were  4  light  frosts 
on  the  lower  levels,  but  none  along  the  foothills  sufficient  to  injure  oranges  that 
ripen  during  December  and  January.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  79;  rainfall,  0.67. 
Highest  temperature,  75;  lowest,  33.     One  cloudy  day. 

January:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  There  were  3  light  frosts 
on  lower  levels,  but  none  along  the  foothills.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  63;  rainfall, 
3.67.  Highest  temperature,  71;  lowest,  27.  Eight  partially  cloudy  days  during 
month. 

February:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  Five  light  frosts  on  lower 
levels;  none  along  foothills.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  70;  rainfall,  0.47.  Highest 
temperature,  78;  lowest,  30.     There  were  4  cloudy  days. 

March:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  Three  light  frosts  on  lower 
levels;  none  along  foothills.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  83;  rainfall,  0.53  Highest 
temperature,  84;  lowest,  31.     There  were  3  cloudy  days. 

April:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  Three  light  frosts  on  lower 
levels;  none  along  foothills.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  83;  rainfall,  0.53.  Highest 
temperature,  96 ;  lowest,  38.     No  cloudy  days. 

May:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm;  nights  cool.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  93; 
rainfall,  none.     Highest  temperature,  104;  lowest,  53. 

June:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  warm  for  first  half,  gradually  increasing  as  month 
passed;  nights  cool.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  98;  rainfall,  none.  No  cloudy  days. 
Highest  temperature,  107;  lowest,  54. 

July:  Days  bright,  clear,  and  hot;  nights  hot.  Percentage  of  sunshine,  87;  rain- 
fall, 0.59.     Highest  temperature,  107;  lowest,  67.     No  cloudy  days. 

In  the  year  ending  August,  1897,  the  average  sunshine  has  been  85  percent.  Total 
rainfall  for  the  year,  10.55.  There  were  during  the  year  thirty-one  days  classed 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  as  seven-tenths  cloudy.  Of  these  there  were 
but  three  days  in  the  whole  year  when  the  sun  did  not  shine. 

The  summers  are  hot.  There  are  some  warm  days  in  May,  gradually  increasing 
into  June,  and  from  then  until  the  end  of  August  the  thermometer  ranges  high,  but 
with  September  come  cooler  days  and  nights. 
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This  summer  heat  is  peculiar  to  Arizona — it  is  never  close  and  oppressive.  There 
is  never  a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  summers  are  the  most  healthful  part  of  the  year. 
This  dry  heat  oxidizes  and  desiccates  refuse  matter  and  prevents  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  that  is  the  great  cause  of  disease,  especially  among  children  in  most 
countries  during  the  heated  period.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  case 
of  cholera  infantum  in  the  Territory,  nor  has  there  been  a  case  of  sunstroke,  except 
in  those  unwise  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  During  our  hottest  daysman  and 
beast  work  right  along  without  fear  of  injury. 

During  the  summer  in  the  valley  there  is  no  dewfall  at  night,  absolutely  none. 
It  is  the  common  custom  to  sleep  out  of  doors  on  cots  or  hammocks  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  September,  and  many  (as  the  writer)  tsleep  out  the  entire  year. 

There  are  not  five  days  in  the  year  but  that  the  most  delicate  invalid  can  spend 
part  of  the  day  out  of  doors.  In  this  country  wounds  and  surgical  cases  heal  very 
readily,  and  contagious  diseases  assume  a  most  mild  type.  There  have  been  no 
epidemics,  except  whooping  cough,  in  this  valley  for  years. 

The  winter  months,  from  September  to  May,  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  One 
bright  sunshiny  day  succeeds  another;  the  most  glorious  sunsets  end  the  days;  the 
nights  are  cooi,  refreshing,  and  exhilarating;  the  whole  country  is  green  with  the 
richest  verdure  and  the  brightest  flowers. 

That  there  is  not  a  lightning  rod  on  any  building  in  this  valley  is  stronger  evidence 
than  words  that  lightning  is  not  found  here,  and  the  wretched  brush  houses  of  the 
Indians  are  monuments  to  the  fact  that  high  or  destructive  winds  do  not  occur  in 
this  section.  The  so  called  sand  storms  are  nothing  more  than  occasional  straight 
winds,  carrying  with  them  dust,  paper,  and  other  light  substances.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  unpleasant,  but  these  rarely  last  more  than  an 
hour,  and  are  really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  clearing  the  atmosphere  and  disturbing 
and  desiccating  waste  and  refuse  matter. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  climate  where  they  may  enjoy  a  degree  of  health,  or  even  live  at  all. 
Particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  large  army  of  consumptives.  The  fact  that  we 
have  a  Mecca  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  beloved  country  should  be  generaUy 
known,  but  that  the  effect  of  altitude  is  not  yet  properly  understood  is  shown  by 
the  frequent  injudicious  advice  to  patients  by  even  talented  physicians.  These  facts, 
based  upon  many  years'  residence  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Arizona,  may  be  of 
service  to  prospective  health  seekers. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level  and  at  an 
altitude  of  say  1,000  feet,  but  after  passing  this  the  effect  begins  to  be  perceptible. 
The  higher  one  ascends  the  lighter  and  rarer  becomes  the  air,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  oxygen  to  supply  the  system  it  is  necessary  to  breathe  either  deeper  or 
faster.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated ;  so  also  the  incomprehensible  nervous 
phenomena.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  Raid,  if  the  pulse  is  70  at  sea  level,  it  will  be  90  to 
100  or  more  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet;  if  respiration  is  18  at  sea  level,  it  will  be 
22  to  30  at  5,000  feet. 

Every  form  of  nervousness  and  heart  disease  except  those  caused  directly  by 
dyspepsia,  is  aggravated  by  high  altitudes.  The  higher  one  ascends  the  lower  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  each  case  is  a  law  unto  itself  An  altitude  that 
would  be  the  salvation  of  an  incipient  case  of  phthisis,  or  one  of  pure  asthma  or 
dyspepsia,  would  probably  cause  fatal  hemorrhage  in  another.  Again,  a  section 
that  would  be  beneficial  at  one  time  of  the  year  might  be  unsuitable  at  another 
time.  In  other  words,  the  same  intelligence  that  guides  the  administration  of  other 
therapeutic  measures  must  be  exercised  in  prescribing  climatic  conditions. 

We  have  three  chief  winter  resorts,  in  which  any  and  every  case  can  be  suited : 
Yuma,  altitude  110  feet  above  sea  level;  Phcenix,  1,080  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
Tucson,  2,400  feet  above  sea  level. 

Of  the  summer  resorts,  Prescott,  5,756  feet  above  sea  level,  Williams,  6,700  feet, 
and  Flagstaff,  6,886  feet  above  sea  level.  Between  these  are  smaller  places  of  every 
possible  altitude.  The  climate  of  the  lower  altitudes  is  found  most  beneficial  in 
late  as  well  as  incipient  lung  disease,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  bronchitis, 
malarial  poisoning,  and  the  feeble  and  aged  who  can  not  bear  cold,  and  also  those 
who  have  heart  and  nervous  troubles. 

The  higher  altitudes  are  desirable  jn  those  whose  nervous  systems  are  normal  and 
who  are  free  from  rapid  pulse  and  have  no  tendency  to  hemorrhage;  and  usually 
asthma  is  best  suited  in  a  medium  altitude,  but  there  is  no  rule  in  this  erratic 
disease. 

After  four  years'  residence  I  have  never  seen  a  person  coming  to  this  Territory  in 
the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  disease  who  did  not  get  well,  nor  have  I  known  of 
one  in  the  second  stage  who  did  not  improve.  But  I  can  not  refrain  from  raising  my 
voice  against  the  outrage  of  sending  advanced  cases  to  this  or  other  sections  to  die 
among  strangers. 

Harrison  E.  Stroud,  M.  D., 
Surgeon-General  of  Arizona. 
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Arizona  Silver  Nugget,  31   Pounds,  900.  Fine. 
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MINING. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  the  Territory  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  of  the 
University,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  detailed  report  upon  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  Territory.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  best  to  copy 
the  report  made  by  Professor  Blake  to  my  predecessor,  as  the  informa- 
tion in  general  would  not  differ  much,  nor  are  the  details  or  conditions 
greatly  changed  from  what  they  were  last  year. 

Long  before  Arizona  was  organized  as  a  Territory  it  was  noted  for 
its  mineral  wealth,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  consummation  of  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  in  1854,  that  mining  on  an  extended  scale,  and  with 
machinery,  began  to  be  carried  on.  The  bu  iness  was  quite  success- 
fully prosecuted  until  about  1862,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war 
prompted  the  General  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 
Territory.  This  emboldened  the  Indians,  and  shortly  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  soldiers  there  was  scarcely  a  miner  working  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  miners  began  to  drift  back,  and,  as  a 
result  of  much  intelligent  prospecting,  rich  deposits  of  onyx,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  gold  have  been  found.  But,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  scarcity  of  water  in  some  localities,  these 
rich  mineral  deposits  have  to  a  great  extent  been  neglected.  Gradually 
the  prejudices  existing  against  the  Territory  as  a  profitable  mineral- 
producing  country  are  being  overcome,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  mining  industries  all  over 
the  Territory. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  Arizona  has  never 
been  prospected  and  is  still  waiting  the  coming  of  capital  and  labor  to 
develop  its  vast  mineral  riches.  The  success  that  has  attended  all 
legitimate  mining  enterprises  in  the  Territory  gives  very  good  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  Arizona  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  richest 
mineral-producing  countries  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Blake  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  reliable  mining 
experts  in  the  Southwest,  and  his  report  is  entitled  to  absolute  reliance. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Mines  and  Mining. 

An  attempt  to  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  results  in  the  generalized  statement  that  all  of  the  mountain 
ranges  are  mineral  bearing.  Even  the  plateau  region  of  the  northeastern  portion 
has  its  deposits  of  value  of  building  stone  and  of  coal,  and  probably  of  other  mineral 
substances  of  commercial  value.  But  the  chief  region  of  occurrence  of  the  precious 
metals,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  of  other  metals,  lies  southwestward  from  the  Grand 
Canyon  region  and  of  the  great  lava  districts  around  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains. 

The  chief  region  of  the  metalliferous  minerals  and  mines  thus  commences  on  the 
northwest  in  Mohave  County,  at  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Callville, 
and  it  extends  northeastward  diagonally  across  the  Territory  for  nearly  500  miles  in 
a  broad  belt  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  including  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  the 
Mazatzals,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Apache  and  Pinal  mountains,  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains,  the  Santa  Ritas,  Huachucas,  and  the  Chiracahuas. 

The  chief  towns,  mining  camps,  and  mining  districts  are  found  along  or  upon  the 
margin  of  this  broad,  central  belt  extending  diagonally  across  Arizona  from  Nevada 
to  New  Mexico.  Commencing  on  the  northwest  end  at  the  Colorado,  we  have  in  suc- 
cession northeasterly  Mineral  Park,  Hillside,  Congress,  Jerome,  Prescott,  Phcenix, 
Florence,  Pinal,  Globe,  Mammoth,  Tucson,  Tombstone,  Bisbee,  Pearce,  Arivaca,  and 
Oro  Blanco.  The  Longfellow  copper  mines  and  others  of  Clifton  lie  upon  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  belt,  while  upon  the  northwestern  border  wo  find  the  cele- 
brated districts  of  Harquahala,  Weaver,  Vulture,  and  many  other  districts.  Passing 
farther  westward  we  come  upon  the  lava  or  piedmontite  region  of  broad  and  extensive 
valleys  and  plains  broken  by  numerous  isolated  ridges  and  ranges,  all  trending  north- 
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west  and  southeast  parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  main  central  axis  of 
mountains. 

These  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  fill  out  the  area  of  the  Territory  to  the  Colorado 
on  the  west  and  Mexico  on  the  south.     They  are  all  mineral  bearing. 

The  ancient  district  of  Castle  Dome,  celebrated  for  its  beautifully  formed  veins  of 
argentiferous  lead  ores,  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  Yuma,  in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  of  Arizona.  Silver  districts  with  very  large  veins  carrying  silver  ore  adjoin 
Castle  Dome  northerly,  and  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  mining  camps  and  loca- 
tions of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  northward  along  the  Colorado  River  to  La  Paz, 
Ehrenberg,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  Mohave,  and  beyond. 

In  the  occurrence  of  rare  and  curious  minerals,  perhaps  more  interesting  to  science 
than  commercially  valuable,  Arizona  is  much  favored.  The  beauty  of  the  crystal- 
line minerals  of  the  Copper  Queen  at  Bisbee  attracted  great  attention  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  Chicago.  Such  rare  specimens  as  wulfenite,  vanadinite,  and  des- 
cloizite  are  commonly  associated  with  the  lead  ores  of  the  Territory.  Stromeyerite, 
olivenite,  gerhardtite,  and  bournonite  have  also  been  found. 

GOLD. 

Of  all  the  metals  gold  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  and  generally  distributed.  It 
occurs  in  nearly  every  mountain  range  from  one  side  of  Arizona  to  the  other,  and  in 
its  more  local  distribution  follows  the  trend  of  the  formations  generally  northwest- 
erly and  southeasterly. 

From  Yuma  easterly  to  the  Baboquivari  Mountain  Range,  a  constant  succession  of 
mountain  ridges,  separated  by  broad  valleys  or  plains,  marks  the  prolongation 
northward  of  the  gold  region  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  gold  region  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  characterized  by  a  multitude  of  strongly  defined  quartz  veins,  following 
the  trend  of  the  mountains  and  fringed  by  placer  deposits  of  great  extent. 

There  are  two  especially  well-defined  gold-bearing  mountain  ranges — those  of  the 
San  Francisco,  south  of  Souoita,  on  the  boundary  line,  and  west  of  El  Plomo,  Sonora, 
in  which,  along  the  contact  between  granite  and  porphyry  on  one  side  and  a  heavy 
quartzite  formation  on  the  other,  a  large  quartz  vein  extends  for  miles,  and  deserves 
the  title  of  the  mother  vein  of  Sonora.  Two  of  the  chief  locations  upon  this  vein 
are  known  as  the  La  Campana  and  the  Alejandro.  This  same  trend  of  gold-bearing 
formation  extends  northwest  into  Arizona.  East  of  this  line  and  north  of  the  bound- 
ary we  have  the  gold-mining  districts  of  the  Quijotoas  and  the  Cababi  ranges,  all 
gold  bearing. 

The  gold-bearing  ranges  and  hills  of  southwest  Arizona  have  not  been  thoroughly 
prospected.  The  general  absence  of  water  is  a  great  drawback,  but  notable  success 
has  attended  many  of  the  judiciously  planned  efforts  to  secure  it.  As  examples  of 
the  importance  of  more  thorough  prospecting,  two  great  properties  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  producing  mines.  These  are  the  La  Fortuna,  near  Yuma,  and  the 
Pearce  mine,  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley. 

GOLD   PRODUCTION   OF   ARIZONA. 

In  regard  to  the  annual  production  of  gold  in  Arizona,  statistics  and  estimates 
differ  widely,  and  I  prefer  to  abstain  from  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
produced  until  some  more  systematic  and  reliable  method  of  collecting  the  statistics 
can  be  initiated.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  gold  sent  out  from  Arizona  is  from  the  adjoining  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  Placer 
mining  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  but  at  numerous  places  along  and  near  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  where  the  gold-bearing  ranges  cut  across  it. 

The  nearest  settlements  where  supplies  can  be  obtained,  are  generally  north  of  the 
line,  and  the  temptation  to  get  the  gold  across  the  line  and  into  the  United  States 
is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  average  Mexican  and  Indian  miner. 

LA   FORTUNA   MINING    COMPANY. 

La  Fortuna  mine,  near  Yuma,  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Lane,  of  California, 
and  his  associates,  has  largely  added  to  the  list  of  valuable  gold  properties  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  also  a  prominent  example  of  the  fact  that  the  gold-bearing  regions 
of  Arizona  have  been  greatly  neglected  and  not  well  prospected  or  developed. 

The  mines  and  mill  of  this  company  are  situated  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Yuma, 
in  Yuma  County.  It  is  in  a  region  without  a  natural  supply  of  water,  but  capital 
and  skill  have  remedied  this  defect  by  pumping  water  from  the  Gila  River  at  a  point 
12  miles  north  of  the  mine.  A  large  and  powerful  pump,  requiring  100  horsepower, 
is  placed  at  the  river  and  the  water  is  forced  through  a  4-inch  pipe  to  the  mill  at 
the  mine,  overcoming  an  elevation  of  750  feet, 
mill  without  water  is  thus  overcome  and  the  supply  is  unfailing. 
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The  mine  proper,  or  principal  lode,  consist-  of  a  glassy,  rose-colored  quartz,  slightly 

copper  stained  in  places,  and  partially  covered  also  by  iron  rust  or  oxide,  from  tin- 
decomposition  of  pyrites.  The  gold  is  coarse  and  free.  This  main  ledge  is  20  feet  wide 
and  dips  to  the  eastward  in  the  general  plane  or  course  of  the  surrounding  forma- 
tion—a hornblende  schist.  The  dip  is  about  30°.  A  shaft  has  been  sunt  in  this  ledge 
or  ore  body  to  a  depth  of  220  feet,  all  of  the  way  in  ore,  which  carries  the  same  \ralue 
in  gold  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  are  three  drifts  extending  at 
different  levels  from  this  shaft,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  250  feet,  and  these  are 
all  in  ore. 

From  these  openings  6,300  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  in  the  last  fonr  months, 
producing  gold  to  the  value  of  $220,500. 

The  plant  for  hoisting  and  milling  consists  of  a  first-class  double-reel  hoist  and  a 
20-stainp  mill. 

The  average  output  of  the  mine  since  it  started  has  been  as  follows : 

Tons  crushed  per  day 52£ 

Assay  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  (gold) „ $40 

Amount  saved  in  mill  per  ton  (gold) $35 

Value  of  tailings  per  ton  (gold) $5 

Total  tons  crushed  in  four  months 6,  300 

Total  amount  saved  in  gold  bullion $220,  500 

Average  production  per  month $55,  000 

There  are  also  upon  this  property,  and  within  less  than  2,000  feet  of  the  Fortuna, 
four  other  distinct  and  well-defined  ledges,  one  10  inches  wide,  one  2  feet  wide,  one 
4  feet  wide,  and  one  averaging  12  feet  wide.  The  assay  value  of  the  ores  from  these 
ledges  averages,  respectively,  $20,  .$25,  $8,  and  $12  per  ton.  The  several  shafts  or 
pits  sunk  on  these  ledges  amount  in  all  to  about  375  feet  and  the  drifting  to  320  feet. 
All  this  sinking  and  drifting  is  on  ore,  and  from  the  prospects  it  would  appear  that 
these  ledges  will  develop  into  extensive  and  valuable  mines,  comparable  with  the 
Fortuna.     Work  is  progressing  upon  all. 

Thus  in  a  few  short  months  this  place  (Fortuna)  has  developed  from  a  desert  and 
wilderness  into  a  prosperous  and  growing  camp,  and  intelligent,  legitimate  mining, 
with  sufficient  capital,  is  having  its  golden  reward. 

HAQUAHALA. 

The  160-ton  cyanide  plant  to  treat  the  tailings  of  this  mine  is  reported  to  be  in 
constant  and  successful  operation.  Ten  stamps  of  the  company's  mill  are  running 
upon  ore  of  the  Bonanza  mine. 

CONGRESS   MINE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  F.  Staunton,  superintendent  of  the  Congress  group 
of  mines,  for  the  following  description  of  the  property,  prepared  at  my  request  for 
:  this  report: 

The  Congress  group  of  mines  is  located  in  Martinez   mining   district,   Yavapai 
I   County,  Ariz.,  near  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Pheenix  Railway,  about 
70  miles  north  of  Phoenix  and  66  miles  south  of  Prescott.     The  mines  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congress  Gold  Company,  a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona. 

The  town  of  Congress  and  the  mines  and  reduction  works  are  located  at  the  mouth 
of  a  short  cauyon,  broad  enough  at  the  bottom  to  give  ample  room  for  the  necessary 
buildings  for  town  and  works.  The  outcrops  of  the  veins  are  on  the  mountain  sides, 
giving  abundant  fall  for  the  waste  dumps  and  the  proper  arrangements  of  mills. 
The  water  supply  comes  from  Martinez  Creek,  1  mile  away.  It  is  raised  500  feet 
by  a  steam  pump  to  get  over  the  ridge,  and  runs  into  tho  camp  by  gravity.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  surface  works.  The  mills, 
mine,  aud  all  company  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  company  owns 
and  operates  its  own  railroad  from  the  junction  to  the  camp.  By  a  system  of  switch- 
backs, the  cars  are  taken  up  the  mountain  side,  so  as  to  deliver  coal,  timber,  and 
oilier  freight  directly  at  the  mines. 

The  company  operates  a  general  merchandise  store  and  boarding  house,  and  pro 
vides  sleeping  rooms  lighted  by  electricity  for  its  men.  A  hospital  is  also  maintained, 
where  the  injured  and  sick  are  cared  for. 

The  wires  of*  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  come  into  the  camp,  and 
the  Congress  company  maintains  a  regular  office. 

Claims. — Twenty-two  claims  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  company,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  only  two — the  Congress  and  the  Why 
Not — although  the  others  all  carry  promising  veins  and  will  be  explored  in  the 
future. 
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Geology. — The  country  immediately  around  Congress  is  all  granite.  This  rock  is 
cut  through  by  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  dikes  of  greenstone  trap,  having 
a  generally  easterly  and  westerly  strike  and  a  dip  of  about  20°  to  the  north.  The 
Congress  vein  is  in  one  of  these  dikes,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  dike  is  the 
vein,  for  ore  has  been  found  in  the  dike  in  all  possible  positions  from  ouo  granite 
wall  to  the  other,  but  generally  occupying  a  position  near  the  foot  wall  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  layer  of  vein  selvage.  The  dike  has  a  thickness  of  about  15  feet 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  walls,  but  this  is  uncertain,  as  we  rarely  see  the 
hanging  wall  in  the  mine,  the  drifts  hugging  the  foot  wall  and  their  height  not 
being  sufficient  to  expose  the  hanging. 

These  greenstone  dikes  are  crossed  by  other  more  vertical  dikes,  having  a  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  trend.  The  cross  dikes  are  apparently  a  kind  of  quartz 
porphyry.  Very  little  is  known  of  them,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  ore  bearing 
and  have  been  but  little  exposed  in  the  underground  works.  They  do  not  seem  to 
mark  lines  of  faulting,  as  the  greenstone  dikes  are  not  thrown  at  the  intersection. 
They  are  apparently  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  greenstone  dike,  as  they  seem  to 
cut  the  latter  and  occupy  the  space  of  intersection. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  greenstone  was  made  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  No  analysis  of  the  quartz  porphyry  has  yet  been 
made: 


Per  cent. 

SiO. 52.20 

A1203 13.40 

FeO 9.75 


Per  cent. 

MnO 1.90 

CaO 9.60 

MgO 1.16 


Besides  the  Congress  vein  described  above,  and  upon  which  nearly  all  the  work 
has  been  done,  there  are  several  others  of  great  promise  on  the  surface  and  holding 
out  well  to  the  extent  of  the  development  work  that  has  been  done  upon  them.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Niagara  vein,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Congress,  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  seeming  to  be  entirely  inclosed  in  the  granite  without  the  accompany- 
ing dike  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  Congress  vein.  Preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  thoroughly  explore  the  Niagara  vein  with  a  view  to  largely  increase 
the  ore  output.  A  crosscut  is  being  run  from  the  Congress  workings  on  the  1,375-foot 
level  to  cut  the  Niagara  vein,  and  a  new  shaft  is  being  started  (on  the  outcrop)  which 
will  be  pushed  down  to  a  connection  with  this  crosscut  on  the  vein  at  the  1,375-foot 
level.  There  are  already  two  shafts  on  the  vein — one  on  the  Remnant,  250  feet  deep, 
and  the  other  on  the  Why  Not,  150  feet — both  showing  the  vein  strong  and  continuous 
to  these  depths  and  carrying  ore  which  gave  concentrates  assaying  15  ounces  gold 
and  55  ounces  silver.  The  high  silver  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Niagara  vein,  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  Congress,  the  concentrates  from  which  rarely  carry  over  3  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  veins,  carrying  good  ore  and  running  approximately 
parallel  to  the  Congress  and  Niagara,  but  none  of  them  have  been  explored  to  any 
extent. 

Ore. — The  Congress  ore  is  white  quartz,  carrying  very  pare  iron  pyrite,  generally 
disseminated  through  it  in  small  particles,  but  at  times  in  quite  massive  form. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  gold  in  the  quartz  showing  no  pyrite,  and  hardly  any  free  gold 
exists  in  the  ore.  The  pyrite  carries  on  an  average  about  8  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
Other  sulphides  so  commonly  accompanying  iron  pyrites  are  notably  absent,  a  little 
galena,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  being  the  only  one  identified,  and  chemical  analysis 
of  the  concentrates  from  the  ore  showing  hardly  a  trace  of  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  indeed  of  anything  but  iron,  sulphur,  and  silica. 

The  Niagara  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  considerable  galena  and  some  copper 
minerals  besides  the  iron  pyrite.  This  difference  seems  to  be  rather  characteristic 
of  the  ore  of  this  neighborhood  when  the  veins  are  entirely  in  the  granite  and  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  accompanied  by  the  greenstone  dikes. 

As  stated  above,  the  ore  in  the  Congress  vein  is  generally  near  the  foot  wall.  Its 
position  and  appearance  suggest  that  it  occupies  what  has  been  the  exceedingly  flat 
lenticular  cavities  produced  by  a  fracture  of  the  dike  along  the  plane  of  its  dip,  fol- 
lowed by  sufficient  movement  along  the  line  of  fracture  to  leave  such  cavities  by 
reason  of  the  inequalities  of  fracture.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  replacement  of 
the  greenstone  by  quartz,  the  whole  appearance  being  that  of  the  filling  of  pre- 
existing cavities  by  deposition  from  mineral  waters.  The  valuable  contents  of  the 
vein  have  been  quite  likely  derived  from  the  greenstone  by  segregation  and  infiltra- 
tion. The  above  hypothesis  regarding  the  origin  of  the  vein  is  somewhat  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  no  clearly  defined  ore  shoots  have  yet  been  observed  in  the 
mine,  the  ore  being  in  flat  bodies,  with  no  more  apparent  relation  to  one  another 
than  would  have  been  the  case  were  the  mode  of  formation  as  suggested.  In  one 
part  of  the  mine  the  dike  has  been  crowded  into  a  wrinkle,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  exerting  a  side  pressure  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  causing  them  to  separate  and 
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leave  more  or  less  S-shaped  cavities.  In  the  case  of  the  dike,  this  has  been  followed 
by  the  filling  of  these  cavities  by  quartz  and  ore,  making  an  unusual  expansion  in 
the  size  of  the  vein. 

Underground  xvorks. — There  are  three  principal  shafts  on  the  Congress,  all  sunk  on 
the  vein  and  conformably  to  its  dip.  The  No.  2  shaft  is  at  present  the  main  working 
shaft,  and  has  obtained  a  depth  on  the  vein  of  1,740  feet.  The  1. 700-foot  level  is 
now  being  opened,  and  shows  the  dike  and  ore  to  be  continuous  and  strong  to  that 
depth.  The  No.  1  shaft  is  also  used  for  working  purposes,  and  will  be  carried  down 
with  the  No.  2  and  connected  with  it  at  intervals  of  about  300  feet  for  air,  and  to 
block  out  the  ground  preparatory  to  stoping.  The  No.  3  shaft  is  at  present  merely 
an  air  connection,  but  a  hoist  has  been  ordered  capable  of  sinking  it  2,000  feet,  and 
it  will  ultimately  become  of  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

The  system  of  mining  aimed  at  is  to  block  out  the  ground  by  main  levels  (driven 
dead)  approximately  300 feet  apart.  Stopes  are  then  started  at  the  shaft,  and  rising 
above  these  levels.  As  the  tops  of  the  stopes  are  reached  to  the  height  decided  upon 
as  the  proper  distance  for  another  level  (generally  75  feet)  the  level  is  carried  in,  prac- 
tically being  already  formed  by  the  stope,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cutting  of 
the  roof  to  make  room  for  the  timbers.  The  ground  stoped  out  is  filled  with  waste 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  roof  soon  becomes  heavy  and  the  temporary  supports  put 
in  during  stoping  would  crush  without  the  filling.  By  this  method  of  stoping  a  large 
part  of  the  waste  broken  is  kept  under  ground,  serving  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  roof,  saving  hoisting,  and  causing  the  air  to  circulate  upward  along  the  working 
breast  of  the  stopes. 

Reduction  works. — The  present  reduction  works  consist  of  a  40-stamp  mill  and  a 
cyanide  plant  for  treating  the  tailings.  The  milling  process  is  as  follows:  The  ore 
from  the  mine  is  dumped  on  grizzlies,  the  oversize  passing  through  two  9  by  13  inch 
black  crushers,  and  thence  with  the  fines  to  storage  bins  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 
Tullock  feeders  draw  their  supply  from  these  bins  for  the  40  stamps.  The  stamps 
weigh  850  pounds  each  and  drop  6  inches  ninety  times  per  minute.  Steel  wire  screens 
are  usi  d,  of  twenty  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  No.  24  wire.  The  pulp  is  fed  direct  to 
twenty  Frue  vanners,  equally  divided  between  them.  The  resulting  concentrates 
are  dumped  upon  a  sand  filter  to  drain,  and  while  still  moist  are  loaded  in  bulk,  with- 
out sacking,  into  cars  for  shipment  to  the  smelter,  at  present  the  El  Paso  Smelting 
Works.  The  tailings  pass  to  a  Frenier  &  Le  Blanc  sand  pump,  which  elevates  them 
to  settling  tanks,  where  the  surplus  water  is  removed  and  pumped  back  to  be  used 
over  again,  while  the  tailings  are  run  in  cars  to  the  dump. 

Fine  crushing  and  concentration  at  one  operation  on  such  material  as  the  Con- 
gress ore  is  not  a  clean  operation,  but  is  probably  the  best  process  available,  con- 
sidering the  very  small  supply  of  water.  The  concentrating  percentage  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  on  $16,  original  ore,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  is  in  the  very 
tine  slimes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  closer  work  could  be  done  by  hydraulic  classi- 
fying previous  to  concentration,  but  the  changes  in  the  mill  necessary  to  introduce 
this  in  a  proper  way  would  be  quite  extensive,  as  the  necessary  fall  between  the 
batteries  and  vanners  is  at  present  lacking.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
present  reduction  process  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  cyanide  treatment  of  the 
original  ore,  and  until  this  question  is  finally  decided  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  mill. 

Cyanide  works. — In  the  spring  of  1895  a  cyanide  plant  was  built  to  work  the  tail- 
ings. It  consisted  of  three  26  feet  diameter  by  4i  feet  deep  leaching  tanks,  made  of 
Oregon  pine,  four  15  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  deep  solution  tanks,  together  with  the 
necessary  pumps,  piping,  zinc  boxes,  car  tracks,  etc.,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in 
substantial  buildings.  The  process  worked  fairly  well  at  first  when  the  old  oxy- 
dizedand  sandy  tailings  were  used,  but  when  it  came  to  treating  the  more-recently 
made  tailings,  which  had  not  had  time  to  oxydize  and  which  were  quite  fine,  filtra- 
tion difficulties  appeared  which  we  were  unable  to  overcome  by  raw  treatment,  A 
thorough  trial  of  the  agitation  process,  substantially  as  emploved  for  slimes  in  South 
Africa,  was  made,  but  the  process  proved  too  wasteful  of  cyanide  and  water.  As  i  he 
result  of  careful  experiments  made  on  a  working  scale,  we  are  now  building  a  Brown 
mechanical  roaster  of  100  tons  per  day  capacity,  with  the  intention  of  roasting  all 
the  tailings  previous  to  cyanide  treatment.  Only  a  very  light  roast  is  required  to 
thoroughly  oxydize  the  tailings  and  put  them  in  such  condition  that  the  solution 
will  readily  percolate  through  them  and  give  an  excellent  extraction.  The  process 
will  be  as  follows:  The  tailings  will  be  plowed,  to  partially  dry  them.  They  will 
then  be  taken  by  wheel  scrapers  and  dumped  into  a  Stedman  pulverizer,  from  which, 
by  elevator,  they  will  be  discharged  into  a  storage  bin  and  thence  to  the  self-feeder 
of  the  furnace.  Emerging  from  the  furnace  after  a  four  hours'  roasting,  they  will 
be  automatically  carried  along  on  a  cooling  hearth  and  discharged  into  a  storage 
bin,  from  which  they  will  be  elevated  and  spouted  to  the  leaching  tanks.  This  new 
tank  will  probably  be  in  operation  by  December  1, 1896. 

Production, — The  present  production  of  the  company  is  at  the  rate  of  about  3,600 
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ounces  of  gold  per  month,  all  from  the  Congress  vein.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Niagara  vein,  and  the  largely  increased  milling  plant  now  in  contemplation,  this 
rate  of  production  will  probably  be  doubled  in  the  near  future.  Present  indications 
point  to  the  probable  adoption  of  the  direct  cyanide  treatment  of  all  ore,  preceded 
by  roasting. 

THE    PEARCE    MINE. 

During  the  year  1896  this  newly  developed  mine  has  become  a  large  producer.  It 
is  another  example  of  the  great  amount  of  mineral  wealth  lying  dormant,  awaiting 
the  prospector  and  the  aid  of  capital.  The  croppings  have  been  known  for  years, 
but  being  in  the  low  valley  land  and  conveniently  under  foot  and  crossed  by  trails, 
they  were  disregarded  and  neglected  until  assays  revealed  the  importance  of  the  ore. 

The  locality  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley.  It  is  about  17  miles  east 
of  South  Cochise  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  bonded  about  a 
year  ago  and  was  worked  until  May,  1896,  the  ore  taken  out  remaining  on  the  dump. 
It  was  then  purchased  by  the  bondholders  at  about  $275,000,  according  to  report, 
and  shipments  of  the  ore  began.  The  shaft  is  now  about  250  feet  deep,  and  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  showing  of  the  vein  to  that  depth.  Drifts  have  been  run  each 
way  from  the  shaft,  and  the  ore  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  horse  whims,  which  are 
shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a  steam  hoist. 

The  ore  is  shipped  in  bulk  from  Cochise  Station  to  Pueblo  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to 
10  carloads  per  day.  The  freight  rate  to  Pueblo  is  $11.75  per  ton.  It  is  stated  that 
the  ore  so  shipped  carries  from  1  to  2  ounces  in  gold  and  from  50  to  75  ounces  in  silver. 
According  to  the  general  report,  the  veins  average  16  feet  in  width  and  the  croppings 
extend  for  over  half  a  mile. 

MAMMOTH    MINE. 

This  property,  which  has  been  a  large  producer,  has  been  idle  most  of  the  year, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  change  of  ownership.  Considerable  amounts  of  high-grade 
lead  ore  have  been  shipped  from  the  mine.  It  is  now  reported  that  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  with  the  cyanide  process.  This  process 
will  shortly  be  introduced  there. 

MOHAWK    MINE. 

This  is  the  first  southerly  extension  of  the  Mammoth  in  Pinal  County,  about  50 
miles  northerly  from  Tucson  and  3  miles  easterly  from  the  San  Pedro  River.  The 
working  shaft  is  334  feet  deep,  and  there  are  two  other  shafts  about  100  feet  deep 
each.  The  vein  has  been  drifted  upon  for  nearly  400  feet  on  the  100-foot  level  and 
about  250  feet  on  the  200-foot  level.  Veins  average  12  feet  in  width.  There  is  a 
20-stamp  mill  and  one  Griffin  mill,  with  a  power  plant  sufficient  for  a  larger  mill. 
The  vein  stone  is  quartz  and  the  ore  free  milling. 

BRADSHAW  GOLD  AND   SILVER   MINES. 

Among  the  numerous  claims  and  mines  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  the  Crowned 
King  holds  a  prominent  place.  It  is  opened  by  tunnel  and  shaft.  The  ore  is  pyritic, 
and  is  worked  in  a  10-stamp  mill  near  by.  As  much  as  possible  is  collected  on  the 
plates,  and  the  concentrates  are  collected  by  eight  Fruevanners,  and  are  shipped  to 
smelting  works.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant.  The  Luke  mine  is  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  Crowned  King  mine.  Seven  men  are  employed,  and  it  produces  about 
a  canoad  of  ore  a  month.  The  last  shipment  carried  about  600  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  ore.  The  ore  is  packed  to  a  wagon  road  upon  burros  and  thence  is  hauled 
by  wagons  to  the  railroad  at  Phoenix.  There  are  three  veins — the  Lorena,  Congar, 
and  Eclipse.     The  shaft  on  the  Lorena  is  300  feet  deep,  with  three  levels. 

The  Rapid  Transit  mine  is  located  less  than  a  mile  south  of  the  Luke.  It  is  opened 
by  tunnels.  The  ores  have  been  worked  partly  at  the  Oro  Bella  mill  and  partly  at 
the  Old  Tiger  mill.  Several  shipments  of  bullion  have  been  reported.  The  last  two 
bars  were  valued  at  $1,800. 

The  Oro  Bella,  Oro  Bomto,  and  Gray  Eagle  mines  are  upon  well-formed  gold- 
bearing  quartz  ledges  and  are  equipped  with  a  mill,  but  for  some  reason  these  prop- 
erties have  been  allowed  to  lie  unworked  for  years.  All  these  veins  produced  rich 
gold  ore  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  oxydized  ores  were  all  rich  in  free  gold,  and  the 
bright,  clean  sulphides  which  come  in  below  give  good  results  by  assay.  It  would 
appear  that  these  ores  could  be  successfully  concentrated,  and  that  the  concentrates 
could  be  successfully  treated  on  the  spot  by  chlorination  or  by  the  cyanide  proeess. 

The  New  Jersey  is  reported  among  other  promising  veins.  The  Tiger  mine,  a  large 
and  rich  lode  of  silver  ore,  celebrated  in  the  earlier  days  of  mining  in  the  Territory, 
was  Avorked  to  a  depth  of  about  350  feet  and  has  since  stood  idle.  It  was  well  equip- 
ped with  powerful  machinery  and  with  a  mill  which  still  stands,  but  the  village 
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which  formerly  grew  up  about  the  mine  and  mill  has  fallen  into  ruins  and  bus  mosth 
disappeared. 

The  famous  Peck  mine  is  also  in  the  Bradshaw  district.  It  was  a  large  producer 
of  silver,  and  was  credited  with  an  amount  equal  to  $1,000,000  in  value  when  an  ounce 
was  worth  $1.     It  is  reported  that  this  mine  is  to  be  reopened. 

The  Del  Pasco  is  another  property  of  historic  record,  upon  which  a  tunnel  is  now 
being  run  to  tap  the  veins  at  a  greater  depth. 

VULTURE   MINE. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  gold  mines  worked  in  the  Territory,  and  has  been  com- 
paratively idle  for  some  years,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  work  the  large  piles  of 
tailings  by  the  cyanide  process. 

The  vein,  though  so  large  and  promising,  has  not  been  worked  to  any  great  depth. 
A  succession  of  faults,  slips,  or  throws,  but  of  small  extent,  has  at  times  given  rise 
to  reports  that  the  mine  had  been  worked  out,  and  has  tended  to  discourage  deeper 
work.  This  should  not  be.  The  downward  prolongation  of  the  vein  will  probably 
be  found  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  present  lower  level,  and  upon  discovery 
of  its  position  it  should  be  opened  by  a  new  shaft  from  the  surface  north  of  the  old 
workings. 

ORO   BLANCO   MINING   DISTRICT. 

This  district  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  most  of  its  placer  gold  is  so 
largely  alloyed  with  silver  that  the  yellow  color  of  the  mineral  is  lost  and  the  gold 
is  nearly  white.     A  large  part  of  the  product  is  not  over  -^%  tine. 

The  district  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pima  County,  and  is  bounded 
southerly  by  the  border  line  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  into  which  State  the  gold-producing 
formations  extend.  It  is  more  than  10  miles  square,  and  consequently  the  district 
has  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles.  All  of  this  territory  is  gold  bearing.  It 
has  long  been  known  for  its  white  gold  placers  and  has  been  considerably  pros- 
pected, but  there  has  not  been  any  serious  or  extensive  development  work.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Kempton,  mining  engineer,  who  visited  the  district,  remarked 
that,  considering  the  extent  and  highly  mineralized  surface,  it  has  been  less 
developed  by  working  below  the  surface  than  any  other  mining  section  in  the  coun- 
try. This  district  is  accessible  from  Tucson  by  a  triweekly  stage.  The  roads  are 
generally  good.  The  rock  formations  are  generally  granite  and  porphyry,  with  argil- 
laceous slates.  These  formations  seem  to  be  everywhere  gold  bearing.  In  almost 
every  ravine  or  gulch  gold  can  be  found  by  panning,  and  even  on  the  hillsides  and 
on  the  surface  generally,  especially  where  the  soil  is  reddened  by  decomposed  pyrite, 
gold  can  be  obtained  by  dry  washing.  Most  of  the  placer  mining  is  carried  on  by 
Mexicans  in  a  crude  and  desultory  way,  often  with  a  small  and  wholly  inadequate 
water  supply  and  in  certain  places  by  dry  washing  machines  worked  by  hand.  The 
returns  are  small,  but  the  miners  manage  to  get  their  living,  especially  when  they 
can  get  water. 

Not  only  gold,  but  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  different  por- 
tions. Gold  is,  however,  the  most  generally  diffused  metal,  but  follows  chiefly  a 
broad  belt  or  line  through  the  district.  The  chief  gold  miues  are  found  along  this 
belt.  These  mines  or  claims  are  known  as  the  Oro,  Nil  Desperandum,  Sorrel  Top, 
Tres  Amigos,  Holden,  Gold  Bug,  McClenahan,  Esperanza,  Rob  Roy,  Golden  Eagle, 
with  many  other  locations  and  prospects,  on  several  of  which  work  is  now  being 
prosecuted. 

Another  part  of  the  district  seems  to  carry  silver  as  the  metal  of  dominating  value, 
although  more  or  less  gold  is  associated  with  it.  Owing  to  the  depressed  value  of 
this  once  precious  metal,  less  attention  is  now  given  to  this  silver  bearing  portion 
of  the  district  than  formerly,  and  most  of  the  claims  are  not  worked. 

Argentiferous  lead  ores  are  found  also,  but  at  present  prices  of  lead  and  of  silver 
the  deposits  are  not  explored.  Copper  ores  are  also  found.  A  locality  near  the 
Jalisco  range  of  mountains  was  worked  for  this  metal,  with  its  associated  gold  and 
silver,  some  years  ago.  Some  lots  of  ore  assaying  as  high  as  37  per  cent  of  copper 
and  18  ounces  of  silver  have  recently  been  taken  out. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  definite  aud  exact  figures  of  the  precious-metal  product 
of  this  section,  but  the  foregoing  list  of  the  principal  mines  and  prospects  is  believed 
to  include  those  from  which  bullion  or  concentrates  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts  have 
been  shipped  during  the  past  year. 

Several  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  district,  but  there  is  not  anywhere  a  shaft 
or  mine  300  feet  deep.  The  Montana  is  the  mine,  probably,  upon  which  most  work 
has  been  done  since  their  location,  in  depth  and  by  drifts,  cross-cuts  and  tunnels. 
The  ore  carries  gold,  zinc,  and  some  copper.  Since  the  death  of  its  principal  owner, 
Mr.  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  worked. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Noon,  one  of  the  old  residents  of  this  district  and 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  foregoing  information,  that  the  Oro  Blanco 
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section  constitutes  a  rich  and  inviting  field,  which  is  now  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion and  which  will  eventually  add  largely  to  the  mineral  resources  and  productive 
wealth  of  the  southern  part  of  Arizona.  As  a  cattle  and  stock  raising  region  it  is 
also  highly  favored.  The  shipment  of  cattle  from  there  during  the  past  year  has 
been  very  large. 

SILVER   OF    GLOBE   DISTRICT. 

The  limestone  which  forms  the  hanging  wall  for  the  veins  of  copper  is  some  7,000 
feet  thick  and  is  the  foot  wall  of  many  of  the  old  worked-out  silver  mines,  such  as 
the  Alice,  Miami,  Centralia,  Dime,  and.  several  others,  all  of  which  have  produced 
from  $30,000  to  $200,000  in  silver. 

The  silver  country  proper,  however,  is  situated  some  13  miles  from  the  town  of 
Globe.  Here  wo  find  the  old  workings  of  the  McMorris,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Rescue, 
Old  Mexican,  etc.,  which  in  early  days  proved  bonanzas  to  their  owners. 

The  country  is  essentially  a  limestone  country,  the  silver  being  found  in  pockets, 
usually  small,  but  wonderfully  rich.  These  pockets  are  mostly  found  under  quartzite 
caps  carrying  red  hematite.  The  silver  is  found  as  chloride  mixed  with  huge  masses 
of  native  silver,  and  has  Aqpts-carbonates,  someembolite  and  vanadinite,  mixed  with 
it.  The  whole  mass  is  usually  associated  with  hematite  and  is  invariably  free  from 
gold. 

The  history  of  these  mines  shows  that  they  contained  from  three  to  seven  of  these 
pockets.  In  one  case  only — that  of  the  Old  Mexican — one  pocket  was  found;  this, 
however,  netted  the  owners  $168,000. 

SILVER  KING. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  mining  at  the  celebrated  Silver  King  mine,  in  Pinal 
County,  which  for  some  years  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  bonanza  on  the 
seventh  level  remained  closed  or  idle.  The  mine  has  been  reopened  and  a  iresh  supply 
of  ore  found  east  of  and  above  the  old  open  pit.  Mr.  Pheby,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, writes  that  he  is  now  working  to  a  depth  of  230  feet  on  what  appears  to  be 
a  regular  fissure  vein.  The  new  shaft  is  some  200  feet  back  of  the  old  pit,  or  open 
cut,  from  which  the  earlier  bonanzas  were  taken.  The  walls  of  this  vein  are  hard, 
compact,  highly  basic  feldspar  porphyry.  The  vein  cuts  directly  through  this  rock 
and  is  nearly  vertical.  There  is  a  good  gangne  on  one  of  the  walls  which  is  some- 
times rich  enough  to  mill.  The  new  discovery  carries  the  same  kind  of  silver-bearing 
ore  and  minerals  found  in  the  western  workings,  and  with  quartz  as  the  gangne. 
Considerable  ore  has  already  been  extracted  from  this  new  ground,  which  gave 
concentrates  carrying  800  to  900  ounces. 

This  mine  is  said  to  have  paid  over  $2,000,000  in  dividends.  The  great  bonanza  on 
the  seventh  level  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  by  sliding  or  faulting.  Extended 
borings  with  the  diamond  drill  under  the  floor  of  this  level  have  not  shown  any 
continuation  of  the  ore  downward.  It  is  probable  that  a  proper  critical  study  of 
the  plane  of  slip  would  reveal  the  direction  of  the  movement  and  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  great  mass  of  ore. 

The  production  of  silver  at  the  company's  mill  of  10  stamps,  running  five  months 
on  half  time,  is  valued  at  $25,000,  the  silver  being  reckoned  at  about  7  cents  per 
ounce.     This  represents  the  output  for  the  year. 

GOLD   CAMP   OF    GLOBE. 

Within  the  last  year  a  new  gold  country  has  been  opened  up  about  6  miles  from 
Globe,  called  Lost  Gulch.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  granites,  syenites,  and  porphyries, 
we  find  slates  carrying  very  refractory  looking  pyrites,  these  slates  being  of  a  decom- 
posed porphyritic  nature.  These  veins  being  of  a  talcose  nature  near  the  walls, 
which  are  granite  for  foot  and  porphyry  for  hanging,  and  carry  free  gold — about  $9 
per  ton — to  a  limited  depth. 

Lower  down,  there  are  carbonates  of  lead  yielding  silver,  and  below  that,  very 
base  sulphides,  iron,  antimony,  lime,  copper,  etc.  Several  claims  have  been  taken 
up  and  are  being  developed. 

COPPER. 

The  fame  of  Arizona  as  a  copper  producer  is  well  sustained.  The  great  camps  of 
Bisbee,  of  Globe,  Jerome  (the  Unite  Verde  mine),  of  the  Clifton  region,  have  been 
producing  actively  for  the  past  year.  There  has  been  an  increased  production  near 
Tucson,  and  large  amounts  of  ore  have  been  sent  to  the  local  smelters  at  the  railroad. 

The  mines  at  Rosemont,  in  the  Santa  Ritas,  some  25  miles  southeast  of  Tucson,  have 
changed  ownership,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  work  them  on  a  liberal  scale. 

COPPER    SMELTER   AT   TUCSON. 

The  copper  smelter  at  Tucson  was  started  during  the  year  and  has  been  running 
most  of  the  time  upon  ores  of  local  production,  chiefly  from  Hughes  camp;  from 
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Olive  camp,  and  the  Sierritas.  The  copper  ores  received  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June 
30, 189b',  amounted  to  2,200,000  pouuds.  The  copper  bullion  shipped  during-  the  same 
period  weighed  265,751  pounds,  and  the  copper  matte  228,548  pounds. 

These  works  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
value  for  ores. 

COPPER    QUEEN. 

The  fame  of  the  Copper  Queen  group  of  claims  and  mines  at  Bisbee  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Arizona.  It  is  the  chief  producer  of  copper.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Ben  Williams,  superintendent,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  statistics  of  the 
production  and  working: 

The  company  is  now  running  four  blast  furnaces  and  smelting  about  400  tons  per 
24  hours.  The  product  from  these  furnaces  is  all  matte.  This  matte  is  bessemer- 
ized,  or  treated  by  the  pneumatic  method  in  two  stands  of  trough  converters  of  the 
Copper  Queen  or  Williams  type.  These  converters  give  a  product  assaying  99.3  per 
cent  tine  copper.  This  product  is  shipped  as  fast  as  made.  The  production  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  10,492^,°,,  tons,  or  20,984,510  pounds  of  Bessemer 
pig  copper,  averaging  99.2  per  cent  fine  copper.  The  production  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  will  be  somewhat  larger.  About  800  men  are  employed  in  the  mines 
and  at  the  smelting  works. 

GLOBE    MINING   DISTRICT. 

Globe  district  is  situated  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  Pinal  Mountains,  about 
28  miles  from  the  famous  Silver  King  mine.  In  the  period  from  about  1876  to  1883 
this  district  attracted  much  attention  by  reason  of  many  discoveries  of  rich  silver 
veins.     At  present  mining  activity  is  confined  chiefly  to  copper. 

The  first  location  on  what  is  now  considered  the  main  copper-bearing  belt  was 
made  in  1875  by  the  locators  of  the  Silver  King  mine,  and  it  was  named  "  The  Globe." 
The  location  is  now  held  and  worked  by  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Company,  which 
also  has  two  other  locations  on  the  same  vein — the  "  Southwest  Globe"  and  the 
"Globe  Ledge." 

The  vein  is  described  as  following  a  contact,  having  for  a  foot  wall  diorite,  and 
for  the  hanging  wall  limestone  containing  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  period.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  outcrop  there  is  a  capping  of  a  volcanic  rock  referred  to  trachyte, 
which  conceals  outcrops  in  that  direction.  That  good  ore  occurs  there  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Trippel,  by  a  drift  west  from  the  money  shaft,  and  openings  were  afterwards 
made  through  the  bed  of  trachyte  and  have  been  extended  downward  on  ore  for 
over  300  feet.  This  deposit  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Wendt  as  a  fissure  vein,  and  he 
notes  that  in  approaching  the  ore  body  through  the  long  adit  tunnel,  running  length- 
wise of  the  claims,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Longfellow 
mines  at  Clifton  and  the  Queen  and  Prince  mines  at  Bisbee,  especially  as  regards  the 
decomposition  and  kaolinization  of  the  rock. 

The  ores  are  mostly  oxidized,  but  large  bodies  of  sulphides  have  been  found  on 
the  second  and  third  levels  with  oxidized  ores  below  them.  The  ores  carry  a  large 
amount  of  silica  and  frequently  require  heavy  additions  of  lime  and  iron  to  the 
charges. 

THE    UNITED   GLOBE   MINES. 

The  mines  have  the  "Hoosier  Ground,"  consisting  of  some  18  locations  on  the  main 
lode,  including  the  Hoosier,  Centralia,  Gladiator,  Transit,  and  Nevada.  The  Buffalo 
group  includes  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Mark  Twain.  In  these  mines  we  find 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Dominion  claims.  The  vein, 
however,  changes  its  trend  somewhat,  lessens  in  its  augleof  dip,  and  is  not  so  wide. 
The  limestone  also  becomes  more  magnesian.  Sulphide  ore  in  bodies  have  not  yet 
been  found,  and  the  ore  is  a  little  more  siliceous  than  that  described.  Samples  taken 
from  the  vein  for  a  week  gave  the  following  for  the  average  composition  for  the 
principal  substances: 

Per  cent. 

Copper 14. 6 

Iron 19.3 

Silicia. 29.4 

Lime 13.1 

Magnesia 4.  2 

The  present  output  of  the  camp  derived  from  two  water  jackets  is  on  an  average 
3,000  pounds  of  black  copper  daily  and  of  excellent  quality,  assaying  usually  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

Copper 97. 1  i( » 

Silver 0.52 

Gold Trace. 

Iron 1.01 

Sulphur Trace. 
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The  Old  Dominion  is  now  putting  in  two  new  100-ton  smelting  furnaces.  The  pro- 
duction of  black  copper  from  November  1,  1895,  to  August  1,  1896,  is  given  as 
6,940,000  pounds. 

THE    CLIFTON    COPPER    DISTRICT. 

This  district,  the  oldest  of  the  great  copper-producing  camps  of  Arizona,  was  dis- 
covered about  1865  and  has  been  worked  almost  continuously  since.  It  is  now  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Lordsburg.  The  prevailing 
rocks  are  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  large  bodies, 
chiefly  in  the  limestone;  secondary  deposits  of  cavernous  shape  and  replacing  the 
limestone.  Rich  bunches  of  carbonate  red  oxide  and  of  native  copper  occur  also 
in  the  midst  of  the  abundant  kaolin  clay  left  by  the  alternation  of  the  granite  and 
porphyry  by  the  passage  of  acid  cupriferous  solutions,  derived  no  doubt,  as  at  Copper 
Basin  and  at  other  localities,  by  the  oxidation  in  situ  of  bunches  and  lenticular 
masses  of  copper  sulphide  originally  present  as  a  constituent  of  the  crystalline 
rocks,  either  in  lenticular  bunches  of  the  segregated  type  or  diffused  in  the  mass 
of  the  rock.  This  form  of  origin,  pointed  out  by  me  by  my  paper  on  the  ores  of 
Copper  Basin  (Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  February, 
1889),  appears  to  be  general,  though  in  some  localities  the  parent  source  may  be  a 
vein  or  veins  accompanied  by  regular  veinstones,  and  thus  indicative  of  a  source  of 
the  ore  far  removed  from  the  adjoining  rocks. 

COPPER    BASIN. 

The  copper  deposit  of  Copper  Basin,  some  10  miles  southwest  of  Prescott,  Yavapai 
County,  are  extensively  interesting  as  showing  the  desposition  of  copper  ore  in  prog- 
ress.    The  geologic  conditions  are  simple.     The  foundation  rock  is  a  cross-grained 
granite  and  gneiss,  in  which  soda  feldspar  predominates.     There  are  also  dikes  of 
porphyritic  rock  and  a  large  quartz  vein  containing  pyrites. 

Superimposed  on  this  crystalline  foundation  we  tind  heavy  beds  of  mechanically 
formed  rocks,  conglomerates,  breccias,  and  sandstones  in  horizontal  layers  croppiug 
along  the  bed  of  a  creek,  and  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  much  more  extended 
formation  now  denuded  and  largely  carried  away  by  gradual  atmospheric  erosion. 

The  heavy  beds  of  conglomerate  are  in  many  places  much  broken  and  tilted  up, 
even  standing  on  edge  in  large  blocks,  as  if  they  had  been  lifted  up  by  some  great 
convulsion ;  but  the  cause  is  much  more  simple,  being  merely  the  removal  by  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  softened  and  decayed  granite  rock  below 

The  materials  of  these  sedimentary  beds  are  chiefly  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  plutonic  rocks  loosely  mingled.  They  are  the  chief  repositories  of  the  copper 
ore,  which  forms  the  cementing  substance.  This  copper  ore  is  the  blue  and  the  green 
carbonate,  azurite,  and  malachite,  and  the  ore  is  generally  so  spread  through  the 
mass  of  the  beds  that  the  blue  and  the  green  croppings  can  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, particularly  after  or  during  a  shower  of  rain,  when  the  colors  are  extremely 
bright  and  beautiful. 

The  copper  carbonate  is  not  only  matrix  and  a  cementing  material  for  the  frag- 
ments of  rock,  but  it  invests  and  covers  these  fragments  so  that  only  malachite  and 
azurite  are  visible.  The  beds  are  from  3  to  10  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  although 
seemingly  solid  carbonate  of  copper,  are  only  masses  of  pebbles  coated  with  the  car- 
bonate in  thin  crusts,  forming  incrustations  rather  than  deposits  of  replacement,  as 
occurs  when  such  solutions  come  into  contact  with  easily  soluble  rocks  like  lime- 
stone and  dolomites. 

These  deposits  are  suitable  for  a  lixiviation  process.  They  are  not  now  worked. 
A  full  description  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  February,  1889. 

AJO   COPPER  MINES. 

These  mines,  which  once  supplied  large  shipments  by  wagon  train  of  native  cop- 
per and  red  oxide,  are  not  now  in  bonanza.  A  few  miners  and  prospectors  yet  remain 
and  are  able  to  make  an  occasional  shipment.  The  veins  are  not  large,  but  are 
numerous,  and  the  ores  are  exceptionally  pure  and  high  grade.  They  are  sent  to 
Gila  Bend  Station,  on  the  railroad. 

RAY    COPPER   MINES. 

A  group  of  copper-bearing  claims,  some  eighteen  in  number,  with  several  mill 
sites,  have  been  considerably  prospected,  but  are  not  now  being  worked.  They  are 
known  as  the  Ray  mines,  and  are  on  and  around  Ray  Hill,  6  miles  from  Riverside, 
Pinal  County.  The  ore  is  largely  in  masses  and  beds,  in  a  decomposed  felsitic  rock, 
and  is  in  an  oxidized  condition.  The  deepest  opening  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  but 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  1,270  feet  of  levels  and  560  feet  of  pits  and  winzes,  mostly 
on  ore. 
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HILLSIDE    COPPER   MINES. 

An  extensive  area  of  outcrops  of  siliceous  copper  ore  is  found  in  the  region  south 
of  Hillside  mine.     Chrysocalla  and  siliceous  musses  with  black  oxide  abound,  to  the 
exclusion  generally  of  the  carbonated  and  oxidized  ores.     So  far  as  known  this  cop 
per  district  is  not  being  developed. 

COPPER  ORE   OF   THE   HUACHUCAS. 

Important  mines  of  a  high  grade  of  copper  ore  have  been  opened  during  the  past 
year  by  Mr.  Donnelly  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains,  and  considerable  shipments  have 
been  made. 

SANTA  RITA  COPPER  ORES. 

There  are  numerous  claims  in  the  district  toward  the  north  end  of  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains,  about  25  miles  from  Tucson.  It  is  a  region  of  limestone  (Carboniferous 
probably)  penetrated  by  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite  and  other  more  basic  porphyries. 
The  deposits  in  limestone  all  show  the  phenomena  of  replacement.  Large,  thick 
crusts  and  pockets  of  green  and  blue  carbouates  are  found  in  the  limestone,  ami 
generally  near  the  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks.  Some  bodies  of  yellow-copper 
pyrite  have  been  reached  in  sinking.  Considerable  ore  has  been  shipped  heretofore, 
and  the  district  is  well  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

COPPER  ORES  ALONG  THE  COLORADO. 

The  rich  copper  conglomerates  of  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz  attracted  great  attention 
about  the  year  1865.  Very  rich  masses  of  nearly  pure  vitreous  copper  were  taken 
out,  but  the  average  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  justify  work- 
ing.    Free  gold,  visible  to  the  eye,  was  occasionally  found  in  association  with  this  ore. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Dome  there  are  rich  copper  ores  in  small  quantity  which 
carry  free  gold.  These  appear  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  veins  than  of  deposits 
like  those  of  La  Paz  and  Planet. 

Of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  no  information  has  been  obtained. 


Investigations  that  I  have  made  show  that  the  rocks  of  the  true  Carboniferous 
period  have  a  wide  extension  and  distribution  over  the  Territory,  even  as  far  west  as 
Tucson.  They  are  largely  developed  in  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  and  are  there 
accompanied  by  coal  measures  with  thick  beds  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  and 
impure  graphitic  coal,  showing  indisputably  the  former  extension  of  the  ancient 
Carboniferous  flora  far  westward  of  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  it.  Although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  find  in  these  carbonaceous  graphitic  beds  some  seams  of 
workable  coal  suitable  for  fuel,  they  have  not  been  rewarded  with  success,  and  the 
questiou  whether  good  coal  can  be  had  from  these  coal  measures  is  still  unanswered. 
There  have  been  small  quantities  taken  out  as  samples,  which  burn  very  well  and 
could  be  claimed  as  hard  anthracite,  but  most  of  the  coaly  mass  carries  a  large 
amount  of  ash  and  burns  with  difficulty,  like  the  graphitic  anthracite  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  it  resembles  One  bed  of  this  material,  about  12  feet  between  the  roof 
and  floor,  is  a  brilliant-looking  anthracitic  mass  of  graphitic  shale.  It  certainly  marks 
the  horizon  of  a  basin  of  ancient  Carboniferous  vegetation  of  large  extent.  Similar 
croppings  are  reported  for  miles  north  and  south.  The  beds  are  not  horizontal,  but 
are  strongly  uplifted  and  plicated. 

Local  intrusions  and  disturbances  may  also  account  for  the  extreme  degree  of  met- 
amorphism  and  the  conversion  of  the  former  coal  shale  into  a  graphite  anthracite. 

These  carbonaceous  beds  are  believed  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  southern  extension 
of  the  San  Carlos  coal  fields,  so  called.  It  is  reported  that  southward,  in  Mexico,  a 
fair  coal  is  secured  from  the  southern  extension  of  the  same  mountain  range,  and 
that  it  is  used  by  smiths.  Notwithstanding  that  the  outcrops  so  far  opened  have 
not  produced  coal,  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  at  some  place  upon  this  coal 
horizon  a  good  seam  or  basin  may  be  found.  The  discovery  of  good  mineral  coal  is 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  that  special  explorations  of 
the  coal  formations  should  be  undertaken. 

If  reports  are  true,  there  are  outcrops  of  good  coal  north  of  the  Gila,  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation. 

The  existence  of  true  coal  measures  in  the  Cliiricahuas  prepares  me  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  these  reports.     I  certainly  advise  an  exploration  of  this  region. 

ARIZONA    ONYX    MARBLE. 

The  increasing  production  and  exportation  of  the  unequally  beautiful  onyx  mar- 
ble found  upon  Big  Bug  Creek  in  Yavapai   County,  deserves  special  notice.     The 
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deposit  covers  some  200  acres,  and  has  become  the  property  of  the  Arizona  Onyx 
Company.  It  is  about  26  miles  from  Prescott,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayers  Station,  "on 
the  stage  road  from  Prescott  to  Phoenix. 

Prof.  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  says  of  this  stone 
th-it  "It  is  traversed  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  deposition  by  wavy  bands  of 
color  in  all  shades  of  amber,  white,  ocher  yellow,  deep  ocherous  red,  and  green  of  a 
most  beautiful  em  raid  shade."  He  likens  this  onyx  to  that  of  Mexico,  which  it 
resembles,  but  he  considers  the  Arizona  stone  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  now  sent 
into  our  markets  from  the  Mexican  quarries. 

GYPSUM. 

Large  beds  of  gypsum  occur  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  about  25  miles  from 
Tucson.  They  are  in  regular  strata,  tilted  up,  and  are  probably  members  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series  of  rocks.  The  series  appears  to  be  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  interesting  not  only  from  an  industrial-commercial  point  of  view,  but 
to  the  science  of  geology. 

There  are  deposits  of  this  mineral  in  quantity  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 

SULPHATE    OF    SODA. 

Enormous  deposits  of  sulphate  of  soda,  containing  also  masses  of  pure  salt,  occur 
in  the  Verde  Valley  a  few  miles  south  of  Camp  Verde.  These  deposits  are  quarried 
extensively  to  obtain  blocks  of  salt  for  cattle  ranges.  The  time  may  come  when 
this  material  will  form  the  nucleus  of  extensive  chemical  manufactures  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

PETRIFIED   FORESTS. 

In  the  course  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Eailroad  survey  along  the 
thirty- fifth  parallel  to  the  coast,  in  the  early  fifties,  the  existence  of  a 
wonderful  petrified  forest  in  Arizona  was  made  known  to  the  world.  A 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  silicified  wood  was  made  by  Jules  Marcou, 
the  geologist  of  the  survey,  and  extensive  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Government  reports.  On  account  of  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of 
tbe  forest  little  was  known  of  it  for  twenty-five  years,  or  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  first  specimens  of  the 
wood  were  placed  on  public  exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in 
1885,  then  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889,  and  a  great  display  was  made 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  reports  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition  contain  extended  reference  to 
the  display. 

These  woods  are  commonly  described  as  petrified,  and  sometimes 
agatized.  Scientists  refer  to  them  as  silicified,  thus  describing  the 
manner  of  their  preservation.  A  forest,  in  fact  the  trees  of  a  large  and 
irregular  section  of  the  country  in  what  is  now  Apache  County,  appears 
to  have  been  entombed  in  the  rocks.  Every  cell  and  fiber  of  the  trees 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  process  of  replacement  by  silica 
from  solution  permeating  in  beds.  This  process  occupied  ages  and 
in  other  ages  erosion  disclosed  the  replacement,  leaving  only  the  fos- 
silized trees. 

The  more  dense  area  of  the  forest  has  been  set  aside  and  called 
Chalcedony  Park.  It  lies  about  fi  miles  south  of  Aztec,  a  station  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  Scattering  specimens  of  agatized  trees 
are  found  for  many  miles  southeast  of  the  park. 

Chalcedony  Park  contains  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  petri- 
fied wood  in  the  world.  There  are  trunks  of  trees  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Sections  of  these  have  been  cut  and  polished.  Some  of  them  have  been 
used  for  table  tops  and  mantel  ornaments.  The  stone  is  as  dense  and 
hard  as  the  finest  agate,  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  The  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  exquisite  coloring  due  to  the  presence  of  various 
oxides  in  the  original  silicifying  solution. 
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Tons  of  specimens  have  been  carried  away  by  collectors  and  clealei  s. 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  specimens  to  be  polished  bave  been  senl  to  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  an  establishment  founded  there  by  the  Drake  Cora 
pany  for  cutting  and  polishing- granites  and  porphyries  for  decorative 
architectural  work. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  the  cutting  and 
polishing  by  means  of  diamond  saws  and  diamond  dust  are  attended 
by  so  great  expense  that  the  manufacture  will  always  be  restricted. 
The  most  attractive  specimen  is  the  polished  top  of  a  large  stump  at 
Tiffany's,  New  York. 

LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Owing  to  certain  reasons,  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  full  report 
from  the  Live  Stock  and  Sanitary  Commission  relative  to  the  stock 
interests  of  the  Territory.  The  conditions,  however,  for  the  last  year 
have  not  greatly  changed. 

The  live-stock  industry  of  the  Territory  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  outlook  for  this  important  business  is  most  encouraging. 
About  one-half  of  Arizona's  area  can  be  used  for  grazing  lands  of 
superior  quality.  The  copious  rains  which  fell  in  all  portions  of  the 
Territory  during  the  early  summer  mouths  thoroughly  soaked  the 
ground  and  made  grass  plentiful  on  desert,  mesa,  plain,  and  mountain, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  cattle  have  an  abundance  of  rich,  nutritious 
food  and  are  looking  better  than  for  many  years.  All  the  reports  are 
most  encouraging,  and  the  fall  season  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  many  years  for  the  ranchman.  The  climate  of  Arizona  is 
peculiarly  favorable  both  to  the  healthful  development  and  inexpensive 
care  of  animals,  and  they  are  here  exempt  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
numerous  diseases  with  which  they  become  afflicted  in  most  parts  ot  the 
country. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  of  the  improved  breeds,  and  progress 
has  been  continually  made  in  this  direction. 

The  development  of  the  artesian  water  supply  and  the  erection  of 
surface  wells  and  windmills,  the  conditions  for  which  seem  most  iavor- 
able,  will  render  the  whole  extent  of  her  grazing  lands  available. 

Alfalfa  flourishes  here  as  it  does  nowhere  else,  and  the  fattening  of 
cattle  and  hogs  on  the  valley  farms  has  become  a  most  ])rofitable  busi- 
ness. Yearly  thousands  of  cattle  are  brought  from  the  ranges  and 
placed  upon  the  alfalfa  fields  to  prepare  them  for  market. 

There  were  shipped  from  the  Territory  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1897,  270,000  head  of  cattle,  which,  at  an  average  value  of 
$20  per  head,  gave  a  return  of  $5,400,000. 

CATTLE   SHIPMENTS   FROM   ARIZONA. 

The  record  of  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  Territory,  which  is  authen 
tic,  from  January  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1890,  is  as  follows: 

Head. 

January  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1894 157,  783 

Julyl,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895 217,013 

Jul'y  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896 220, 

Julyl,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897  (estimated) 270,000 

Total 865,379 

From  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897,  24,897  head  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  the  Territory  by  licensed  butchers  offering  meat  for  sale 
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at  regularly  established  places  of  business.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
3,000  more  were  slaughtered  by  ranchmen  and  others  for  home  use  and 
for  occasional  sale.  A  system  is  now  being  adopted  by  the  sanitary 
commission  to  procure  record  of  every  animal  slaughtered  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

CATTLE. 

The  cattle  industry  of  Arizona  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In 
1852,  1853,  and  1854,  emigrants  going  to  California  by  the  southern 
route  report  seeing  on  the  line  of  their  journey  from  the  Eio  Grande  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  only  old  bulls,  and  but  few  of  them,  on  the  ranges. 
The  wagon  road  then  traveled  lei  t  the  Rio  Grande  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex., 
striking  water  again  on  the  Rio  Mimbres,  north  of  where  Deming  now 
stands,  thence  to  the  springs  of  the  Animas  Valley,  in  southwest  New 
Mexico,  and  entered  the  country  that  is  now  Arizona  through  Guada- 
loupe  Canyon,  passing  by  the  San  Bernardino  Springs,  which  were 
then,  as  they  are  to-day,  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

At  San  Bernardino  the  road  dropped  south  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  going  by  the  waters  of  the  La  Merita, 
a  point  directly  south  of  Bisbee,  where  now  a  customs  entry  port  has 
been  established  by  the  Mexican  Government.  Continuing  west,  the 
road  crossing  the  San  Pedro  River  at  a  Mexican  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  followed  up  the  Terrenate  River,  going  over  the  divide  and  down 
the  Santa  Cruz,  entering  the  United  States  at  the  Rancho  de  Bueno 
Vista  at  the  same  point  with  the  river  as  it  flows  on  to  Tucson.  From 
Tucson  the  traveled  road  led  on  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
until  it  reached,  near  old  Maricopa,  the  Gila  River,  and  thence  down 
it,  leaving  Arizona  by  crossing  the  Colorado  at  Yuma. 

From  the  Rio  Grande,  this  route  of  the  emigrants  to  California 
followed  the  line  of  the  most  northern  of  Mexican  settlements.  It 
traversed  the  very  heart  of  the  cattle  ranges  of  to-day.  The  grass  was 
unquestionably  the  best.  For  years  it  had  been  impossible  to  hold 
cattle  on  the  ranges  because  of  the  depredation  of  the  hostile  Apaches. 

At  the  military  post  of  Santa  Cruz  there  were  a  few  cattle  (20  or  30 
head  all  told)  that  were  watched  all  day  by  herders  and  at  night  driven 
within  the  adobe  walls  that  surrounded  the  town.  At  Tucson  there 
were  no  cattle. 

The  emigrants  saw  the  ruins  of  extensive  haciendas  and  signs  of 
where  there  had  been  large  corrals.  They  were  told  that  in  the  years 
1820  to  1830  the  country  had  been  stocked  with  many  thousands  of 
cattle  and  horses,  but  that  in  the  year  1830  and  up  to  1843  the  Apaches 
were  so  numerous,  aud  raided  so  frequently,  driving  away  so  many  of 
their  stock,  killing  and  carrying  into  captivity  so  many  of  their  people, 
that  in  the  latter  years  all  haciendas  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  people 
seeking  refuge  in  the  walled  towns  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Stock- 
raising  was  impossible  under  these  conditions.  Agriculture  was  only 
possible  when  two  or  three  armed  men  kept  the  Apache  away  from  the 
one  at  work  in  the  held. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  to  grow  worse.  The  Apaches, 
having  broken  up  all  the  haciendas  in  what  is  now  Arizona  and  north- 
ern Sonora,  having  driven  off  and  destroyed  all  the  stock,  every  year 
raided  farther,  going  into  Sonora  as  far  as  Hermosillo,  overrunning 
toward  the  west  the  whole  of  the  Alter  district,  it  being  a  matter  of 
history  as  well  as  tradition,  and  in  the  recollection  of  old  Mexican 
citizens  now  living,  that  the  settlements  in  the  lower  and  upper  San 
Simon  Valley,  respectively  at  San  Bernardino  and  at  Pueblo  Viejo;  in 
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what  is  now  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  at  Agua  Prieta  in  the  south 
and  Sierra  Bonita  (Hooker's  Ranch)  in  the  north,  where  was  located 
the  largest  hacienda  in  the  country;  at  Tres  Alamos,  at  San  Pedro,  at 
the  Babacomori,  at  San  Rafael  de  la  Zanja,  at  Sonoyta,  and  at  Tubac, 
were  all  abandoned,  and  that  Santa  Cruz  and  Tucson  were  the  only 
towns  on  the  frontier  that  were  not  entirely  destroyed  and  the  people 
driven  away  by  the  Apaches.  Tucson  had  no  cattle  left.  Santa  Cruz 
was  reduced  to  3  oxen  and  1  cow. 

The  first  cattle  after  this  period,  within  the  limits  of  Arizona,  were 
about  40  head  of  cows  kept  in  Tucson  by  William  Ouray,  and  the  same 
number  in  Williamson  Valley,  near  Prescott,  kept  by  a  man  named 
Stevens.  They  were  bought  from  emigrants  en  route  from  Texas  to 
California  in  the  year  1804.  They  had  to  be  guarded  by  armed  men  in 
the  daytime  and  brought  within  strong  inclosures  at  night,  the  inclo- 
sure  being  in  part  formed  by  the  house  for  greater  security. 

ESTABLISHING   THE   FIRST   RANGES. 

In  1866  cattle  were  first  brought  into  the  Territory  by  General 
Banning,  from  California,  to  supply  the  military.  In  1867  Hooker, 
Hooper  &  Hiues  got  a  portion  of  the  contract  and  drove  in  cattle  from 
Texas.  In  1808, 1869,  and  1870  the  last-named  firm,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Hooker,  supplied  the  entire  military  force  of  the  Territory,  as 
well  as  the  Indians,  with  beef.  Though  many  cattle  were  brought  into 
the  Territory  from  1866  to  1872,  they  were  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  military  and  the  Indians.  None  were  turned  loose  upon  the 
ranges  permanently  previous  to  1872-73. 

In  1869  Thomas  Hughes  started  the  Pennsylvania  ranch,  near  Fort 
Crittenden,  cultivating  land,  raising  grain  and  vegetables  to  supply 
the  post.  Later  he  attempted  stock  raising,  but  lost  everything,  being 
raided  by  the  Apaches  seventeen  times  in  the  years  1871  and  1872. 

In  1868  Col.  H.  C.  Hooker  turned  a  herd  on  the  range  in  Williamsons 
Valley,  but,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  had  to  gather  them  in  in  a  short 
time  and  move  them  away.  In  1869  he  tried  to  hold  4,000  head  on  the 
head  of  the  Babacomori,  but  failed,  with  40  vaqueros  in  charge,  and 
located  in  sight  of  Fort  Crittenden,  close  herding  them  in  the  day,  round- 
ing them  up,  and  bedding  them  down  at  night.  The  Apaches  gave  him 
so  much  trouble  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  this  section.  His 
horses  could  only  be  kept  from  the  Indians  by  bedding  them  down  at 
night  with  the  cattle.  Knowing  that  in  time  he  would  lose  all  if  he 
remained  in  that  locality,  he  leased  a  range  from  the  Papago  Indians, 
in  the  Babaquivera  Valley,  100  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1869-70  held  his  cattle  there.  The  Apaches  did  not  follow 
him,  because  that  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Papagoes,  as  it  is 
to  this  day.  Colonel  Hooker  lost  (eaten  by  the  Papageos)  that  winter 
400  out  of  4,000  head,  which  was  a  less  percentage  than  he  would  have 
sustained  in  any  other  part  of  Arizona  at  that  time. 

In  1872  the  firm  of  Hooper  &  Hooker  furnished  15,500  cattle  to  the 
Indians  and  military.  These  large  drives  from  Texas  (4,000  in  a  herd) 
by  Colonel  Hooker  were  followed  by  herds  brought  in  by  Hardin  & 
Martin,  who  drove  to  sell,  and  the  Sanfords  and  Vails,  who  drove  and. 
located  on  ranches,  which  they  have  retained  to  date.  By  this  time 
(1873)  the  fame  of  the  grazing  lands  of  the  Territory  had  extended  far 
and  wide  and  cattle  were  brought  from  all  directions.  Several  herds 
of  improved  Shorthorn  cattle  coming  from  Oregon  in  1875,  followed  soon 
after  by  the  Murx>hy  thoroughbred  Durhams  from  California,  the  blood 
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of  which  herd,  through  bulls  sold,  has  more  or  less  improved  every 
stock  of  cattle  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  opening  of  two  transcontinental  railroads  across  the  Territory  in 
1881  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  introduction  of  cattle  on  ranges. 
Men  who  had  accumulated  fortunes  in  the  Territory,  their  friends  in 
the  States,  adventurous  spirits  throughout  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries — who  are  always  ready  to  take  great  chances  for  prom- 
ised large  fortunes — came  here,  and  in  the  years  1883  and  1884  every 
running  stream  and  permanent  spring  were  settled  upon,  ranch  houses 
built,  and  adjacent  ranges  stocked  with  cattle  brought  iu  on  foot  and 
by  rail  from  the  States  of  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico — 
from  the  Territories  and  the  States  of  the  Union  as  far  east  as  Maryland. 

At  that  time  Arizona  was  one  great  virgin  pasture  Held;  cattle 
remained  fat  throughout  the  year.  The  great  mining  camps  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  in  full  blast.  All  through  1883  and  1884  beef  cattle  were  in 
great  demand  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for  California  markets, 
3-year-old  steers  selling  for  3J  to  4  cents  on  foot,  and  weighing  upward 
of  1,000  pounds.  This  condition  explains  why  the  cattle  of  Arizona 
were  so  rapidly  improved,  surpassing  in  quality  the  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  range  animals.  The  prices  stimulated  ranchmen  to  improve 
their  herds.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  to  the  breeders  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  bulls  of  high  breeding  that 
were  turned  upon  the  ranges. 

EARLY   EASTERN   SHIPMENTS. 

In  1885  the  home  market  failed  and  the  ranchmen  were  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  one  in  the  East.  A  shipment  (the  first 
made)  of  500  head  of  3  and  4  year  old  steers  in  November  of  1885,  from 
the  best  graded  herd  in  southern  Arizona,  netted  the  owner  $27.40  per 
head.  This  sale,  being  published  largely  in  the  Territorial  papers,  was 
commented  upon  to  prove  that  even  with  no  home  demand  Arizona 
could  compete  with  countries  nearer  Eastern  markets,  because  of  the 
great  productiveness  of  her  herds,  the  rapid  growth  of  her  stock,  the 
superior  fattening  quality  of  her  grass.  The  result  was  the  retention 
by  all  ranchmen  of  their  she  stock  and  the  determination  to  hold  all 
steers  until  they  were  matured,  fattened,  and  sell  them  as  beef. 

The  result  was  inevitable,  though  long  delayed.  The  last  fat  cattle 
in  any  number  were  sold  from  the  open  range  in  May  and  June,  1886. 
From  that  time  until  1892-93  all  range  grown  steers  have  been  sold  gen- 
erally when  3  years  old  to  ranchmen  in  the  Northern  States  and  Terri- 
tories, to  farmers  in  the  corn-feeding  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  to  owners  of  irrigated  lands  in  California,  or  to  farmers 
of  such  lands  in  our  own  Territory,  all  of  whom  matured  these  steers 
and  sold  them  when  fattened  direct  to  slaughterers.  No  she  stock  was 
sold;  ranchmen  would  not  kill  them  to  supply  their  own  beef,  though 
in  1888  a  few  were  spayed,  followed  by  larger  numbers  in  1889,  and  a 
very  increased  percentage  in  1890  and  1891. 

The  practice  of  ranchmen  keeping  all  the  she  cattle  and  holding  all 
the  steers  until  3  years  old  was  discontinued  in  1892,  because  at  this 
time  many  Northern  buyers  refused  to  take  the  three's  unless  they  could 
buy  the  two's.  In  order  to  make  sale  of  the  old  steers,  the  Arizona 
rauchmen  had  to  sell  the  younger.  The  Northern  buyer  proved  a  bet- 
ter friend  than  he  then  got  credit  for  being. 

The  ranges  were  now,  in  18  >1,  throughout  the  Territory,  conceded  to 
be  stocked  nearly  to  their  full  capacity.  When  the  rainy  season  had 
passed  and  not  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  water  had  fallen,  when 
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it  was  seen  that  all  the  old  grass  was  gone,  that  the  new  crop  was  a 
failure,  and  that  an  unpreeedentedly  large  number  of  the  cattle  in  the 
calf  crop  (the  calf  crop  of  18(J1  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory)  had  been  thrown  upon  the  ranges,  it  began  to  daw:,  upon  the 
ranchmen  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of  cattle  that  the  ranges 
would  feed.  The  official  assessment  roll  of  cattle  for  L891  shows 
720.941  head,  no  doubt  a  fair  assessment  as  compared  with  the  listing 
of  all  other  property  in  the  Territory.  Nevertheless,  men  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  at  fault  on  these  matters  are  positive  that  after  the  calf 
branding  of  1891,  and  before  the  sales  of  steers  made  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  1,500,000  cattle  in  Arizona.  At 
this  time  no  apprehension  of  loss  from  starvation  entered  the  mind  of 
anyone. 

Men  with  many  thousands  of  dollars  at  stake,  knowing  that  we  have 
only  40,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land  (and  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
this,  by  reason  of  great  distance  from  drinking  water,  was  not  availa- 
ble), that  it  requires  from  15  to  25  acres  to  feed  one  animal,  made  no 
effort  to  sell  or  remove  even  a  part  of  their  stock,  but  continued  on  in 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  expecting  that  the  coming  year  would  fur- 
nish grass  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

DARK   YEARS  FOR   CATTLE   MEN. 

In  the  year  1892  many  cattle  died  in  May  and  June,  but  not  until 
July  and  August  had  passed  without  rain  did  cattle  men  realize  how 
heavily  the  ranges  were  overstocked  and  had  been  since  1890,  and  that 
their  cattle  must  be  moved  at  once  or  their  whole  investment  would  be 
lost.  During  September  and  October  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  of  southern 
Arizona  was  moved  to  pastures  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas, 
California,  Nevada,  and  as  far  north  as  Oregon.  The  overstocking  of 
the  range  was  the  same  throughout  Arizona,  but  on  account  of  the 
greater  severity  of  the  drought  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory 
the  loss  was  much  greater.  All  ranchmen  concede  that  it  was  no  less 
than  50  per  cent,  and  some  insist  that  75  per  cent  is  not  too  great  an 
estimate.  A  part  of  this  loss  was  sustained  in  the  year  1892,  a  greater 
portion,  however,  occurred  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1893. 

The  outlook  at  present  for  the  range-cattle  man  was  never  more  flat- 
tering as  far  as  feed  is  concerned.  The  rains  came  early.  In  some 
sections  rain  tell  in  May,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  not 
later  than  June  25.  All  over  the  Territory  rain  fell  in  abundance  in 
July  by  the  15th.  The  rainy  season  of  this  country  is,  generally 
speaking,  July  and  August.  The  experience  of  old  residents  is  that 
rains  commence  from  June  23  to  July  10,  and  continue  on  to  Septem- 
ber 5  to  20 — that  is  to  say,  if  rains  commence  later  than  July  10  and 
quit  before  September  5,  the  grass  crop  will  be  short. 

Almost  every  year  some  rain  falls  in  January  and  February.  While 
rain  at  this  season  of  the  year  makes  no  grass,  it  is  much  desired  by 
ranchmen,  because  it  puts  water  in  the  mountains,  which  enables  the 
cattle  to  remain  high  in  the  hills,  where  they  are  protected  while  the 
weather  is  bad,  and  in  addition  they  then  get  the  grass  that  is  far  from 
the  permanent  water  of  the  valleys. 

The  cattle  business  in  Arizona  was  never  done  by  the  old  rule  of 
thumb  method.  The  ranchman  here  never  did  notch  his  calf  tally  on 
a  shingle,  and  keeping  only  a  check  book,  determined  by  his  balance 
or  overdraft  at  the  bank  whether  his  business  had  been  profitable  <>!• 
otherwise.     He  always  used  system  and  economy  in  his  business,  and 
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can  only  be  criticised  in  that  he  did  not  look  ahead,  read  the  signs  of 
the  future,  and  see  the  result  of  overstocking  when  combined  with  a 
severe  drought.  That  each  section  of  range  country  must  experience 
great  loss  before  changing  its  method  of  doing  business  as  conditions 
change  we  have  many  examples.  The  drought  in  Texas  and  the  bliz- 
zards in  Wyoming  and  Montana  caught  the  ranges  in  those  States 
overstocked.  The  great  losses  sustained  there,  though  well  known  to 
our  ranchmen,  contained  no  warning.  Coming  closer  home,  the  loss 
sustained  in  southern  Arizona  in  1892-93  did  not  cause  a  single  ranch- 
man in  northern  Arizona  to  ship  out  his  cattle  and  thus  try  to  avert 
the  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  1896  by  reason  of 
overstocked  ranges  caught  in  great  drought. 

On  all  the  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona  a  forage  plant  called  alfalfa 
grows  with  great  luxuriance.  It  produces  by  irrigation  three  to  six 
cuttings  a  year,  and  yields  2J  tons  per  acre  per  cutting.  Its  fattening 
properties  are  very  great.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  not  only  eat, 
live,  and  fatten  to  perfection  on  it,  but  it  is  eaten  with  avidity  by 
poultry,  both  green  and  when  cured  into  hay.  The  largest  body  of  land 
in  the  Territory  at  present  producing  this  food  plant  is  located  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  in  Maricopa  County,  adjoining  aud  surrounding  the 
city  of  Phoenix,  the  capital.  From  a  few  hundred  head  of  indifferent 
cattle  fed  in  188G  the  industry  has  reached  the  proportion  of  17,391 
head  of  selected  beef  steers  fed,  fattened,  and  sold  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1890.  These  alfalfa-fattened  steers  are  sold  in  every  beef 
market  in  California  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco;  in  Denver,  Colo. ; 
in  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  in  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  other 
towns  in  New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  high-class  beef 
found  in  every  town  and  mining  camp  in  Arizona.  Several  trains  were 
sent  east  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  shrinking  en  route  a  little  in 
excess  of  entire  grain-fed  cattle.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  cuttle 
fattened  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  with  the  entire  number  shipped  from 
the  Territory  indicates  that  all  the  cattle  grown  on  the  open  ranges  can 
be  prepared  for  the  butcher  in  the  Territory  as  soon  as  water,  now  run- 
ning to  waste  during  the  rainy  season,  is  impounded  in  suitable  reser- 
voirs, which  the  people  are  anxiously  hoping  to  see  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  private  capital.  The  short  statement  that  a  $15-range 
steer  can  be  fattened  for  from  $12  to  $15  and  when  ripe  sell  for  $30  to 
$10  demonstrates  why  the  business  is  desirable. 

DAIRY   INTERESTS. 

A  requirement  to  successful  dairying  in  any  section  of  the  country 
is  to  have  green  food,  or  what  most  nearly  approximates  it,  the  year 
round.  In  the  celebrated  dairy  districts  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa  great  attention  is  given  to  the  planting  of  crops  that  will 
keep  up  the  milk  flow,  first  those  rapid  growers  that  come  to  maturity 
early  in  the  season,  followed  by  those  of  more  slow  growth,  ripening 
later  until  frost  finally  destroys  all,  when  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
summer  cut  and  cured  hay,  which  must  always  be  supplemented  with 
grain  feed  and  roots  that  have  been  summer  raised,  harvested,  and 
stored  with  great  labor  and  much  expense.  In  the  dairy  districts  of 
Arizona — every  portion  of  the  Territory  is  a  dairy  district  when  lands 
can  be  irrigated — feed  is  green  practically  all  the  year.  Alfalfa  is,  in 
the  economy  of  the  dairy  as  for  beef  making,  the  principal  food.  Sor- 
ghum, fodder  of  sweet  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  the  different  millets  are 
grown,  and  there  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  when  they  can  not  be  pro 
duced  at  their  best  as  green  food.     When  fed  along  with  alfalfa  hay 
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but  little  grain  is  ever  required,  the  one  trouble  here  being  to  keep  the 
dairy  cow  from  getting  too  fat.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips,  in  fact  all  root 
crops,  grow  to  a  perfection  not  attained  in  the  colder  climates. 

Butter  from  the  food  named  is  of  fine  flavor  and  texture;  the  keep- 
ing quality  is  also  excellent;  and  when  rates  of  transportation  on  the 
railroad  can  be  made  more  reasonable,  to  give  an  out-side  market  for 
the  surplus,  much  more  butter  will  be  produced  than  is  consumed  in  the 
Territory.  Butter  making  and  cheese  making  are  really  in  their  infancy, 
the  first  carload  of  cheese  having  been  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  the 
last  week  of  August,  189G. 

Here  in  time  will  be  bred  and  reared  the  dairy  cow,  that  will  be  so 
improved  and  developed  as  to  surpass  all  her  ancestors,  whether  it  be 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  butter,  the  Ayrshire  for  cheese,  or  the 
Holstein  for  milk. 

HORSE   GROWING. 

Arizona  is  the  natural  home  of  the  horse.  Her  rough,  rocky  moun- 
tains and  stony  and  gravelly  mesas,  running  into  hard  ground  plains, 
give  just  the  condition  of  country  best  suited  to  develop  in  the  highest 
degree  those  qualities  of  the  horse  most  prized.  The  altitude  and  con- 
sequent atmospheric  conditions  develop  unequaled  lung  power,  the 
contour  of  the  country  over  which  he  must  travel  for  food  and  water 
develops  muscles  large  and  solid,  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  makes  the 
hoof  to  grow  as  hard  and  as  lasting  as  steel.  Range-raised  horses 
of  Arizona  are  noted  for  their  endurance  and  high  courage;  you  can 
drive  or  ride  them  to  death;  the  range  produces  no  quitters.  This  was 
largely  true  of  the  wild  horses  found  here  and  of  the  small  ill-shaped 
horses  of  the  native  Mexicans.  It  is  doubly  true  of  the  high-bred  horses 
that  are  now  grown  here,  the  original  stock  of  which  came  from  the 
best  studs  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  horse  brought  to  Arizona  that  left  his  mark  on  the  stock  of 
the  country  was  of  Morgan  descent,  of  the  Golddust  strain,  out  of  a 
thoroughbred  dam.  Though  this  was  twenty  years  ago,  the  peculiar 
golden  sheen  of  the  rick  sorrel  color  of  the  Golddust  is  seen  in  the  coat 
of  many  horses  in  southern  Arizona  berds  to-day;  the  disposition  of 
the  mother  that  would  brook  no  control  is  shown  in  the  impatience  of 
restraint  in  his  descendants  to  this  day. 

In  later  years  descendants  of  Hambletonian,  Mambrino  Chief,  Mor- 
gan, Star,  and  Clay,  in  the  choicest  strains  of  their  blood,  as  repre- 
sented by  sons  of  Electioneer,  Sultan,  Shamrock,  Almont,  Kentucky 
Prince,  and  Stamboul,  have  been  brought  to  the  Territory  and  bred 
with  so  much  care  that  on  one  or  two  ranches  every  animal  is  standard 
bred  according  to  the  rules  of  the  American  Trotting  Register  Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps  the  best  horses  grown  in  Arizona  are  of  saddle  line- 
age, as  represented  in  the  blood  of  the  true  saddlers,  Denmark  and 
John  Dillard,  and  the  pacers  of  Tom  Hal,  Blue  Bull,  and  Pocahontas 
blood.  They  make  fine  drivers — are  equally  at  home  to  the  pole,  in 
shafts,  or  under  saddle.  Their  disposition  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Colts  of  this  blood  raised  on  the  open  range,  running  wild  until  4  years 
old,  readily  submit  to  the  process  of  gentling,  exhibiting  none  of  the 
vices  always  found  in  the  ill-bred  broncho.  Horses  of  this  blood  and 
those  out  of  these  pacing  and  saddle  bred  mares  by  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions can  not  be  surpassed  for  endurance.  Instances  of  their  having 
traveled  without  injury  100  miles  in  ten  consecutive  hours  over  this 
country,  without  roads,  are  established  beyond  doubt  or  question. 
int  97— mis 17 
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SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Sheep  ranching  on  the  whole  up  to  the  last  three  years  lias  been 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  cattle,  many  owners  in  the  northern 
couiities  of  the  Territory  selling  their  cattle  and  reinvesting  their  money 
in  sheep.  In  addition  to  its  having  been  of  itself  more  profitable,  the 
nature  of  the  business  was  felt  to  be  more  secure  from  the  fact  that  the 
herder  being  always  kept  with  the  flock,  counting  them  every  morning 
as  they  go  from  the  fold,  there  was  practically  no  loss  from  straying 
and  none  from  theft  (the  bane  of  cattle  ranching),  and  on  account  of 
their  always  being  in  hand,  losses  from  drought  and  overstocking  were 
avoided  up  to  1895  by  driving  to  feed,  which  was  an  impossibility  to 
cattlemen. 

No  portion  of  the  United  States  surpasses  the  northern  counties  of 
Arizona  as  a  sheep  country.  The  conditions  of  climate  and  feed  are 
exactly  suited  to  their  highest  development  both  as  mutton  sheep  and 
for  woolgrowing.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
our  valleys,  where  they  can  be  extra  ripened  for  the  shambles,  places 
Arizona  in  the  forefront  as  a  sheep  country. 

Of  late  years  the  custom  of  driving  to  the  vicinity  of  alfalfa  fields  of 
the  Salt  River  and  other  valleys  to  shear  has  enabled  the  sheep-grower 
to  have  his  lambs  come  much  earlier  than  when  they  were  held  the  year 
round  on  their  northern  ranges,  in  many  instances  enabling  the  ewe 
lambs  to  be  bred  a  year  sooner  than  before  this  custom  was  adopted. 

We  have  all  the  conditions  for  the  growing  of  superior  mutton  and 
wool ;  they  could  not  be  better. 

PIG  RAISING. 

Breeders  of  hogs  in  Arizona  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  have 
about  discarded  the  use  of  the  names  of  "hogs"  and  "swine."  He  is 
a  Berkshire,  a  Poland  China,  a  Suffolk,  a  Chester,  a  Duroc  Jersey,  or 
an  Essex,  but  never  a  hog.  The  business  as  carried  on  in  Arizona  is 
very  remunerative.  No  expensive  pens  to  protect  from  winter  cold 
are  required;  the  pig  is  better  outside;  he  lives  the  year  round  in  the 
alfalfa  field,  asking  only  for  a  slight  elevation  where  it  can  make  his 
bed,  rest,  sleep,  grow  fat,  and  keep  its  young  the  first  few  days  of 
their  existence  and  be  above  the  inundations  of  the  semimonthly  flood- 
ing for  irrigation. 

The  more  progressive  pig  farmers  do  build  a  roof  of  cottonwood 
boughs  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  and  to  shield 
them,  should  rain  chance  to  fall,  during  the  winter  months.  There  is 
no  country  where  as  large  a  percentage  of  increase  can  be  raised,  nor 
is  there  any  other  place  where  they  can  be  so  cheaply  fattened.  Alfalfa, 
green,  dry,  on  the  stalk,  or  cured  into  hay,  is  alike  eaten  by  pigs  with 
relish,  and  the  large  numbers  yearly  shipped  to  outside  markets  for 
immediate  slaughter  is  evidence  of  its  great  fattening  properties.  The 
pig  farmers  estimate  that  1  cent  per  pound  covers  all  expenses  up  to 
the  time  pigs  are  put  aboard  the  cars  for  shipment  to  market.  A  large 
amount  of  capital  is  put  into  this  branch  of  the  stock  industry  in 
farms  especially  equipped.  That  it  is  profitable  is  evident  from  'the 
fact  that  present  owners  are  extending  holdings  and  new  men  are 
yearly  being  added  to  the  list  of  pig  raisers.  The  quality  of  the  live 
pig  is  not  surpassed  in  the  best  breeding  centers  of  the  corn-growing 
States,  and  the  product  when  marketed  is  unexcelled. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   THE   LIVE-STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

In  1883  it  was  believed,  and  this  belief  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  in  the  nineties,  that  the  production  of  beef  was  below  the 
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actual  deroand  for  consumption — that  is,  that  the  percentage  of  popu- 
lation was  increasing  faster  than  the  percentage  of  beef.  Prices  fell, 
however,  in  spite  of  theories,  and  continued  to  fall.  Cattlemen  in 
every  section  of  the  country  charged  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the 
large  beef  packers  of  Chicago.  The  Government  was  induced  to  look 
into  it;  Senate  committees  investigated  exhaustively,  and  all  interested 
watched  closely.  The  result  attained  was  that  the  packers  only  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  all  commercial  men — bought  when  they  could  get  the 
cheapest  and  sold  when  their  product  commanded  the  best  price.  In 
fact,  the  charges  against  them  were  not  proven.  Arizona  cattlemen  suf- 
fered in  common  with  all  others  from  the  depressed  condition  of  affairs, 
but  a  much  better  feeling  pervades  the  community  since  it  is  believed 
that  overproduction  caused  the  low  prices.  The  cattlemen  have  regu- 
lated their  expense  to  meet  their  incomes.  They  now  feel,  because  of 
substantial  advance  of  prices  received  this  year  and  the  assurance  of 
good  range  feed  for  some  years  to  come,  that  their  business  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past.  With  proper 
home  legislation  and  governmental  compliance  with  their  just  requests, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  dark  days  of  depression  are  over. 
All  our  rangemen  who  can  are  increasing  their  holdings.  Quite  a 
number  of  northern  cattlemen  have  been  buying  stocked  ranges  in 
Arizona,  seeing  that  a  turn  in  the  business  for  the  better  is  at  hand. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  long  will  the  range  business  last?" 
John  J.  Clay,  jr.,  who  concededly  stands  at  the  head  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  range  conditions  in  every  part  of  America,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  ranching  on  the  plains  to  the  present  time,  and  whose 
success  is  phenomenal  as  an  all-around  cattleman  from  the  range  to  the 
great  Chicago  market,  where  he  stands  easily  first,  adding  weight  and 
value  to  what  he  says,  answers  this  question  in  his  Live  Stock  Report 
as  follows : 

That  is  easily  answered.  It  is  here  to  stay,  probably  on  different  conditions,  but 
it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  American  agriculture.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  is  beef  or  mutton,  and  as  long  as  the  plains  and  mountains  exist,  with  present 
climatic  conditions,  so  will  ranching.  It  will  be  our  great  reservoir  from  which  we 
can  draw  an  endless  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  some  of  them  fat,  but  most  of  them 
only  feeders.  Fences  will  increase,  meadows  watered  by  mountain  streams  will  be 
more  numerous,  but  there  will  still  remain,  whether  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  or 
not,  a  vast  pastoral  region  which  can  only  be  used  as  a  grazing  ground. 

Life  in  the  West,  whether  it  be  by  some  quiet  stream  that  meanders  through  the 
plains  or  under  the  shade  of  a  snow-capped  mountain,  will  always  have  an  attrac- 
tive side.  The  air  is  pure,  the  climate  fine,  and  there  is  a  freedom  about  it  which 
compensates  more  or  less  for  the  sweets  of  civilization. 

Families  grow  up  in  Spartan  simplicity,  adapting  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  frontier,  but  they  are  silently  building  up,  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
with  spade  and  shovel,  by  school  and  teacher,  a  great  empire  which  thrives  on  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  sinew  ot  the  worker. 

In  the  distance  I  see  the  wild  and  woolly  cowboy  gradually  transformed  into  a 
quiet,  unassuming  citizen,  with  his  homestead,  meadow,  and  grazing  lands,  taking 
no  chances  except  those  which  nature  seems  to  provide  in  every  clime  and  country. 

The  work  of  revolution  has  begun,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  will  have 
hundreds  of  owners,  who  will  improve  their  quality  as  well  as  provide  a  greater 
quantity. 

SANITARY   CONDITION   OF   LIVE   STOCK, 

In  compliance  with  a  request  for  a  brief  report  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent sanitary  conditions  of  the  live  stock  of  the  Territory,  J.  C.  Norton, 
the  Territorial  veterinarian,  makes  the  following  report: 

Arizona  is  becoming  more  and  more  famous  as  a  health  resort,  and  the  conditions 
so  favorable  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  among  people  are  alike  favorable 
to  the  prevention  of  diseases  among  all  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  Territory.  Con- 
tagious diseases  among  animals  were  practically  unknown  in  Arizona  until  within 
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the  last  few  years,  wnen  they  Have  been  introduced  by  shipments  of  breeding  stock 
from  the  States.  ,  _  .  ,.      y.  . 

In  1887  Congress  made  liberal  appropriations  to  be  used  in  eradicating  pleuro- 
pneumonia from  the  United  States.  This  disease,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
shipments  of  cattle  from  other  countries,  had  gained  a  foothold  in  several  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Because  of  the  danger  of  this  disease  being  introduced  into  the 
Territory  by  shipments  of  cattle  from  these  States,  sanitary  laws  were  enacted  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  that  year  which  authorized  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
to  appoint  a  live  stock  sanitary  board  and  a  Territorial  veterinarian,  who  were 
given  power  to  make  and  enforce  such  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  as  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseased  stock  from  the  States. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  live  stock  sanitary  laws  of  the  Territory 
since  1887.  until  now  the  laws  of  Arizona  governing  the  movements  and  shipments 
of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  either  into  or  out  of  the  Territory,  are  as  stringent  as  those 
of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

There  has  never  been  any  contagious  disease  among  the  stock  on  the  open  range. 
This  gratifying  condition  can  be  maintained,  because  it  is  seldom  that  any  stock  is 
placed  on  the  range  except  for  breeding  purposes.  Such  stock  is  usually  shipped 
from  the  States,  and  under  the  law  can  not  enter  the  Territory  unless  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  health  stating  that  they  are  free  from  all  infection.  The  range 
has  been  supplied  with  the  best  of  breeding  stock,  and  for  that  reason  the  product 
of  the  range  is  not  only  healthy  but  of  good  quality  and  size.    . 

There  have  been  a  few  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  among  stock  in  the  irri- 
gated valleys,  which  are  noted  briefly  as  follows : 

In  1894  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  glanders  in  one  neighborhood  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  which  was  traced  to  infection  that  had  been  brought  into  the  Terri- 
tory. Rigid  measures  were  pursued  by  the  sanitary  board,  and  the  disease  was 
entirely  stamped  out  during  that  year. 

Tuberculosis  has  never  been  detected  to  any  extent  in  Arizona  except  in  two  herds 
of  cattle,  and  both  of  these  were  imported  from  other  States.  These  entire  herds 
were  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  tuberculous  animals  killed  and  burned, 
and  no  further  evidence  of  the  disease  has  been  detected  either  in  these  or  other 

herds. 

The  United  States  quarantine  regulations  prevent  cattle  from  being  shipped  or 
driven  north  from  most  of  the  Southern  States  between  February  15  and  November 
15  of  each  year,  because  of  their  being  infested  with  the  catt'e  tick  (Boophiliis  bovis), 
which  communicates  to  Northern  cattle  a  fever  known  as  splenetic  or  Southern  fever 
(Texas  fever).  This  tick  has  never  been  found  in  Arizona  except  on  a  few  irrigated 
ranches,  which  became  infested  by  cattle  shipped  from  other  States.  The  conditions 
existing  on  these  ranches — irrigation,  heat,  etc. — are  so  detrimental  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  tick  that  it  is  soon  destroyed. 

Hog  raising  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  some  of  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  Territory,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  hog  cholera,  which  causes  such 
great  losses  in  the  Middle  States,  has  never  been  known  to  appear  in  Arizona.  Swine 
plague,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  claimed  to  develop  spontaneously  among 
hogs,  has  never  caused  any  great  losses  in  Arizona  except  iu  1896.  That  year  the 
plague  developed  on  a  few  swine  ranches  where  the  hogs  were  kept  under  very  un- 
favorable circumstances  as  regards  shelter  and  feed.  The  infection  gained  in  viru- 
lence on  these  ranches  and  spread  to  adjoining  herds  until  there  were  heavy  losses 
on  some  fifty  ranches,  but  the  disease  was  entirely  checked  by  the  systematic  efforts 
of  the  swine  breeders  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  board.  No  losses  have 
been  sustained  during  the  past  year. 

The  foregoing  statement  gives  practically  all  of  the  outbreaks  of  disease  that  the 
sanitary  officers  of  the  Territory  have  had  to  contend  with  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  conditions  could  not  be  more  favorable  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  contagious  disease  on  the  range  and  practically  none  in 
the  irrigated  valleys,  and  all  kinds  of  Arizona  live  stock  can  be  shipped  to  any  State 
without  question.  The  sanitary  work  mainly  consists  in  guarding  against  the  intro- 
duction of  disease. 

The  sanitary  laws  passed  by  the  last  Territorial  legislature  require  that  all  ship- 
ments of  live  stock,  before  entering  the  Territory,  be  reported  to  the  Territorial  vet- 
erinarian, who  will  admit  them  if  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  signed  by  the 
State  veterinarian  of  the  State  from  which  the  stock  originated.  If,  however,  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  stock  might  be  injurious  to  the  live-stock  interests  of 
Arizona,  they  are  placed  in  quarantine  and  not  admitted  until  they  pass  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Territorial  veterinarian.  As  long  as  this  law  is  rigidly  enforced  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  any  contagious  disease  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Arizona. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  conception  of  Arizona  held  in  the  East,  gained,  as  much  of  it 
has  been,  through  the  perusal  of  such  publications  as  the  mythical 
"Arizona  Kicker,"  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  within  this  vast 
body  of  land,  spread  out  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  uArid  America," 
there  is,  and  probably  can  be,  no  farming.  Yet  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  fact  that  Arizona  extends  southward  from  37  degrees  north  latitude 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  6  degrees,  and  its  east  and  west  dimensions 
covers  (>  degrees  of  longitude,  making  a  total  of  nearly  75,000,000  acres; 
and  further,  .that  in  altitude  the  scale  covers  over  18,000  feet,  beginning 
almost  at  sea  level  south  of  Yuma  and  reaching  its  maximum  on  San 
Francisco  Peak,  and  that  within  this  broad  range  of  length,  breadth, 
and  altitude  there  is  soil  of  every  description  as  to  composition,  both 
chemical  and  physical,  and  lying  in  any  position  it  is  possible  for  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  take,  though  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  almost 
level,  one  is  led  to  ask  whether  there  might  not  be  agricultural  devel- 
opment, and  if  not,  why? 

There  is  an  extensive  agriculture  in  Arizona  besides  the  very  large 
live-stock  interests.  For  grazing  alone  there  is  a  total  area  of  35,000/JOO 
to  40,000,000  acres  well  suited,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  used,  sup- 
porting cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses,  sheep  and  goats,  wTith  an  aggre- 
gate value,  at  present  prices,  of  over  $6,000,000.  The  timely  rains  for 
two  years  past  have  caused  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  native  grasses,  of 
which  there  are  about  250  species,  besides  other  forage  plants,  many  of 
which  are  among  the  most  nutritious  found  in  the  world.  The  prices 
have  ranged  higher  during  the  past  season  than  for  years,  so  that  this 
branch  of  agriculture  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Besides  grazing,  there  is  gradually  taking  place  a  substantial  devel- 
opment along  the  lines  of  the  so-called  higher  branches  of  the  art  of 
agriculture,  such  as  the  raising  of  ordinary  farm  crops,  fruit  growing, 
and  vegetable  gardening.  The  farming  lands  now  embrace  about 
1,000,000  acres,  over  260,000  acres  of  which  is  under  canal  irrigation,  and 
much  of  it  among  the  most  fertile  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  very  rapid  extension  of  this  area  is  the  lack  of  water.  Lands 
are  being  brought  under  cultivation  as  rapidly  as  the  development  of 
water  will  admit.  Upon  the  completion  of  several  irrigation  enter- 
prises now  in  progress  additional  large  areas  will  be  brought  under 
canal  and  improved.  The  notable  increase  in  population  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  Salt  Kiver  and  Gila  valleys  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  rural  population,  bespeaking  unusual  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  a  bright  outlook  for  these  sections. 

Among  the  most  promising  agricultural  products,  new  to  this  Terri- 
tory, are  the  following: 

SUGAR   BEETS. 

The  success  attained  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  the  South- 
west during  the  past  two  years  and  the  active  interest  taken  in  this 
crop  by  the  Experiment  Station  aroused  the  farmers  of  the  Territory 
to  take  hold  of  the  question  of  producing  sugar  in  Arizona,  so  that  sev- 
eral hundred  farmers  have  been  growing  experimental  plots  of  sugar 
beets  during  the  past  season.  The  results  are  not  yet  all  ascertained, 
and  though  those  received  do  not  reach  the  high  expectations  of  many 
of  the  growers,  there  has  been  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  many  sections  of  Arizona  are  well  suited  to  sugar-beet 
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culture.  The  growers  were  all  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the 
crop  aud  most  of  the  experiments  were  cared  for  indifferently,  if  not 
neglected  altogether.  Yet  samples  of  beets  have  been  analyzed  show- 
ing over  15  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice.  This  promises  to  be  an 
important  industry  in  this  Territory. 

CANAIGRE. 

This  is  a  plant  native  to  Arizona,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to 
be  new  to  Arizona;  but  the  cultivation  of  canaigre  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  developing  into  quite  an  industry,  and  in  this  it  is  new,  not 
only  to  Arizona  but  to  the  world.  It  is  a  hardy,  winter-growing  plant 
of  the  dock  family,  grown  for  the  tannin  contained  in  the  roots,  which 
amounts  to  about  9  per  cent  of  the  fresh,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  dried 
roots.  The  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  native  barks,  such  as  oak  and 
hemlock,  brings  canaigre  into  prominence  as  a  source  from  which 
tannin  may  be  derived.  Its  use  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
leathers  of  superior  quality,  especially  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
the  production  of  patent  leather  and  others  requiring  the  leather  to 
be  of  a  close,  contact  character,  yet  pliable.  The  cultivation  of  this 
pJant  in  Arizona  has  aroused  the  attention  of  tanners  and  of  the  dealers 
in  tannic  acid  and  tanning  materials  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Besides  the  native  product,  which  is  abundant,  especially  along  the 
borders  of  streams,  several  thousand  acres  of  it  are  already  in  cultiva- 
tion in  Arizona.  Growing  in  winter,  when  there  is  an  abundant  sup 
ply  of  water,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  growing  of  other  crops  in 
the  matter  of  a  water  supply.  There  is  promise  of  large  tracts  being 
devoted  to  this  crop  in  southern  Arizona,  it  being  necessary  only  that 
a  sufficient  area  be  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  factory  to  supply  the 
material  to  keep  it  in  operation  most  of  the  year.  Canaigre  is  known 
to  botanists  as  Rumex  hymenosepalus. 

AUSTRALIAN   SALT   BUSH. 

The  most  promising  of  the  new  forage  plants  is  Australian  salt  bush 
(Atriplex  semibaccatvm).  There  are  other  species  of  atriplex  grown  for 
forage  and  for  hay  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  none  have  thus  far 
been  found  to  equal  this  one  in  Arizona.  It  has  been  tried  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  but  is  found  to  thrive  well  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
It  will  grow  on  soil  containing  a  great  deal  of  alkali,  and  lives  where  but 
a  small  amount  of  water  is  available.  There  are  three  species  of  atri- 
plex native  to  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  all  of  which  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The  presence  of  these  nearly  related  plants  would  indicate  that  this 
salt  bush  will  thrive  here.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  it  upon  a  tract  of 
land,  but  once  gaining  a  foothold  it  will  stand  drought  and  neglect 
admirably. 

RAMIE. 

Another  year's  experience  with  ramie  (Boehmeria  nivea)  at  several 
points  in  the  Territory  confirm  the  results  heretofore  reported  to  the 
effect  that  this  valuable  fiber  plant  will  grow  well  here.  Although  it  is 
said  to  do  best  in  a  moist  climate,  where  it  may  have  an  abundance  of 
water,  plants  have  grown  well  here  with  a  meager  supply  of  water. 
Should  a  suitable  machine  be  devised  for  cleaning  the  fiber  this  may 
prove  a  desirable  crop  for  Arizona. 
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COTTON. 

For  years  cotton  has  been  grown  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  for 
experimental  purposes  by  individuals  in  various  sections  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Arizona,  and  almost  invariably  the  cotton  plants  have  done 
well  when  given  any  sort  of  care.  The  results  have  been  such  as  to 
produce  the  opinion  with  those  who  have  seen  the  plants  growing  that 
cotton  may  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  as  a  field  crop.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1897  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  systematically  experi- 
mented with  for  the  first  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  a  quantity  of 
seed  having  been  imported  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Blaisdell. 
Although  the  crop  is  not  mature  at  the  time  this  is  written,  the  plants 
have  done  well  and  the  prospect  is  very  flattering. 

DATES. 

Dates  have  been  grown  in  southern  Arizona  as  ornamental  trees  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  it 
has  become  known  generally  that  this  fruit,  for  which  the  civilized 
world  has  sent  to  the  desert  of  Persia  and  the  region  round  about  the 
Mediterranean,  could  be  grown  in  Arizona.  Present  indications  point 
to  Arizona  alone  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  in  which 
this  desirable  fruit  can  be  grown  to  perfection.  It  has  fruited  within 
the  past  two  years  at  Phoenix  and  Tempe,  Maricopa  County;  Florence 
and  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County;  Yuma,  Yuma  County,  and  Tucson, 
Pima  County.  Some  of  the  fruit  grown  at  Phoenix  has  been  pro- 
nounced superior  to  the  imported  Persian  white  date. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  in  a  small  way  for  many  years  in  all  sections 
of  the  Territory,  chiefly  by  the  Mexican  population.  Some  has  been 
manufactured,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  for  home  consump- 
tion. For  several  years  the  experiment  station  has  been  experimenting 
with  different  varities,  and  several  have  grown  well.  No  thorough 
trials  of  methods  of  curing  have  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  thought  that 
by  means  of  a  modern  curing  barn  a  good  quality  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  may  be  produced.  There  are  two  species  of  tobacco 
indigenous  to  Arizona,  indicating  that  this  region  is  suited  to  its  growth. 

CANE. 

For  two  or  more  seasons  several  individuals  near  Yuma  have  been 
growing  cane,  such  as  is  grown  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  it  is  found  to  thrive  here. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  location  of  a  sugar  mill  there  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  cane  rich  enough  in  saccharine  matter 
can  be  grown.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  fertile,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  sunshine,  the  only  thing  necessary  being  a  knowledge  of 
how  and  when  to  irrigate. 

PEANUTS. 

Another  crop  that  is  grown  to  but  a  very  limited  extent,  yet  one 
which  thrives  with  but  ordinary  care,  is  the  peanut.  Much  of  the  soil 
throughout  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  especially 
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in  the  great  river  valleys,  is  quite  sandy  in  character.  It  is  in  such  a 
soil  that  the  peanut  delights,  and  as  it  grows  so  easily  and  the  crop  is 
of  such  a  clean,  bright  color,  this  is  very  likely  to  become  an  important 
crop  ere  long, 

SOME  STAPLE   CROPS. 

Indian  corn. — The  greatest  corn  region  is  in  the  upper  Gila  Valley, 
in  Graham  County,  where  enormous  crops  of  corn  are  grown,  mostly  of 
the  large  White  Dent  varieties.  Some  corn  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  though  but  little  is  exported. 

Wheat,  bar  ley ,  oats. — The  grains  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  Arizona, 
and  the  season  of  seeding  is  a  very  long  one — in  fact,  seeding  to  grain 
is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  in  almost  every  month  in  the 
year.  In  many  places  grain  is  grown  by  what  is  known  as  "dry  farm- 
ing"—that  is,  without  irrigation.  The  "header"  is  commonly  employed 
in  harvesting,  and  the  straw  and  stubble  is  burned.  Considerable  grain 
is  grown  by  the  Indians. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  is  found  growing  in  its  native  state  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  in  these  localities  that  the  culti- 
vated potato  is  produced  to  perfection.  There  are  few  large  potato 
fields,  but  many  "  potato  patches  w  in  Arizona.  These  may  be  increased 
almost  indefinitely  in  area  with  a  growing  demand  for  this  staple  crop. 

Sweet  potatoes. — In  many  sections  of  the  Territory  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  they 
are  grown  to  an  enormous  size  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  single 
potato  of  37  pounds  was  grown  in  Graham  County. 

Almonds. — There  are  several  large  orchards  of  almonds  coming  into 
bearing,  but  this  has  proved  an  uncertain  crop  because  of  late  frosts. 
The  crop  of  1897  was  entirely  destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts. 

Other  fruits. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  grapes,  and  apples  of  surpassing  quality  are  grown,  but 
only  in  limited  quantities.  The  Mediterranean  grapes  have  been  grown 
and  shipped  from  Arizona  for  years.  For  twTo  seasons  varieties  of  the 
grapes  of  the  eastern  United  States  have  fruited  well  upon  the  experi- 
ment station  grounds.  Apricots  and  grapes  are  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Salt  River  Valley,  the  fruit  going  out  fresh  and  dried. 
The  improved  varieties  of  oranges  grown  in  Arizona  are  very  attract- 
ive, because  of  their  bright  color  and  clean  appearance.  Arizona 
possesses  an  advantage  over  other  regions  in  growing  oranges  and 
other  fruits  because  of  early  maturing,  the  fruit  being  ready  for  market 
in  advance  of  the  same  varieties  from  other  localities.  Strawberries 
ripen  every  month  in  the  year  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  One  grower 
in  this  section  reports  having  gathered  this  year  2  tons  of  berries  from 
less  than  half  an  acre  of  ground.  The  home  market  has  thus  far 
absorbed  nearly  all  the  crop.  There  is  room  for  growing  strawberries 
for  shipment  to  distant  markets.  Figs  grow  luxuriantly  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  given  them  they  bear  profusely.  A  number  of  varie- 
ties have  been  grown,  and  many  of  them  do  well.  The  Japanese  plums 
continue  to  lead  in  productiveness,  and  they  are  of  good  quality.  They 
escape  late  frosts  better  than  other  strains. 

Melons. — Watermelons  are  ready  for  market  earlier  in  Arizona  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  coast  region,  and  the  abundance  of  sunlight 
and  the  rich,  sandy  soil  contribute  toward  making  them  superior  in 
quality.    Nearly  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  grown  with  ease, 
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and  many  of  them  may  be  grown  to  be  ready  for  market  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year. 

FARM   ORNAMENTATION. 

The  adornment  of  the  farm  home  by  making  beautiful  the  dooryard 
is  a  feature  not  so  neglected  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  so  new  a 
eouutry.  Among  decorative  plants  the  palm  is  conspicuous  in  south- 
ern Arizona  and  the  pine  in  the  north.  The  eucalyptus,  so  prominent 
in  southern  California  landscape,  has  been  tried,  and  out  of  a  score  of 
species  experimented  with  three  have  been  found  that  do  well  in  the 
southern  section.  The  pepper  tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  orna- 
mental trees,  grows  luxuriantly  and  is  a  conspicuous  ornament.  A 
native  white  ash  {Fraxinus  velutina)  and  the  Arizona  black  walnut  are 
also  valuable  shade  trees.  The  cotton  wood  is  found  along  all  water 
courses,  and  the  mesquite  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  less  arid  mesas. 
Many  other  native  and  introduced  species,  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green, thrive  and  are  valuable  ornamental  trees  for  dooryards,  streets, 
and  public  parks.  Hoses  thrive  and  blossom  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  chrysanthemum,  the  " queen  of  autumn,"  is  conspicuous  because 
of  its  abundance  of  bloom  and  its  long  flowering  season.  Clematis,  or 
"  virgin's  bower,"  grows  well,  several  native  species  growing  in  tangled 
masses  upon  the  shrubs  and  bushes  in  the  more  moist  localities.  Can- 
nas  grow  luxuriantly  and  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  color  for  a  long- 
season.  Verbenas  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  home,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  popular  flowers  thrive  wonderfully  well. 

LABOR   SUPPLY   IN   ARIZONA. 

The  demand  in  Arizona  for  labor  in  the  mines,  in  the  mills,  on  the 
ranches,  on  railroads,  and  in  the  cities  is  about  equal  to  the  supply. 
The  wages  paid  to  laborers  range  from  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  the 
lowest  amount  paid,  to  $5  per  day,  the  amount  paid  in  many  instances 
to  skilled  mechanics.  All  kinds  of  labor  are  as  well  rewarded  in  Arizona, 
if  not  a  little  better,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
demand  for  labor  according  to  the  population  is  probably  a  little  better 
in  Arizona  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  extremely  mild 
climate,  the  cheapness  of  living  and  supporting  a  family,  and  the  good 
opportunities  for  acquiring  homes  cheaply  conspire  to  commend  Arizona 
to  the  home  seekers,  hence  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  population  are 
constantly  being  received.  In  Arizona  every  inducement  to  the  home 
seeker  is  found.  Good  laud  is  cheap;  good  markets  right  at  home  for 
all  products  of  the  farm;  good  opportunities  to  engage  in  business  pur- 
suits; good  schools,  from  the  common  district  school  up  to  the  high 
school,  the  normal  school,  and  the  university,  are  in  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen.  I  believe  Arizona  has  a  great  future  before  her.  Com- 
pare for  a  moment  the  conditions  that  existed  here  twenty  years  ago 
with  those  existing  now,  and  then  contemplate  what  in  all  probability 
they  will  be  twenty  years  hence,  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  a  rich  and  prosperous  p>eople  and  a  great  and  pow- 
erful State.  Climatically  considered,  there  is  not  so  favored  a  spot  any- 
where else  on  earth.  There  is  not  a  spot  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America  where  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  or  with  greater  profit  to  the  producer.  There  is 
not  a  spot  in  North  America,  unless  it  be  in  Alaska,  where  the  precious 
metals  can  be  produced  with  greater  remuneration  to  the  producer;  and 
there  are  few  spots  anywhere  where  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy 
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farming,  and  all  kinds  of  rural  husbandry  can  be  carried  on  more  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  than  in  Arizona.  To-day  we  have  nearly  100,000 
people,  and  they  are  as  intelligent,  as  honest,  as  progressive,  and  as 
good  citizens  in  every  way  as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  Territory  are  the  reform  school 
building  at  Flagstaff,  the  insane  asylum  at  Phoenix,  the  normal 
school  building  at  Tempe,  and  the  university  at  Tucson.  The  reform 
school  building  was  commenced  three  years  ago  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  seventeenth  legislature.  The  last  legislature  levied  a  tax  of 
three-tenths  of  1  mill  on  each  $1  to  complete  the  building,  and  also  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  home  for  the  insane.  Nothing 
has  been  done  toward  carrying  out  the  last  act  of  the  legislature  and 
nothing  will  be  until  the  first  year's  levy  becomes  available.  The  money 
appropriated  for  this  building  has  all  been  honestly  and  judiciously 
expended,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  the  finest  building  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, it  is  built  of  stone  quarried  near  Flagstaff,  where  the  building 
is  located,  which  for  beauty  and  durability  has  no  superior  anywhere. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  in  which 
it  is  located  and  a  credit  to  the  Territory.  There  has  been  expended 
upon  it  up  to  the  present  time  $33,484.09,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
require  about  $22,000  more  to  complete  it. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Territorial  Normal  School  is  located  at  Tempe,  Maricopa  County. 
It  is  situated  8  miles  from  the  city  of  Phoenix.  Tempe  is  a  beautiful 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  Salt  River,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  town  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  being  such 
as  to  make  the  location  a  very  desirable  one.  The  building  has  just 
been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $61,000. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  buildings  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used  in  the  United  States.  The  appliances  and  apparatus 
are  all  first  class.  The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  are  being  constantly 
improved.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  members  of  the  present  board 
are  all  men  of  high  character  and  good  business  ability,  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  school  greatly  at  heart.  The  faculty  are  all  well  qualified 
for  the  positions  they  hold,  and  the  register  shows  an  attendance  at  the 
present  time  of  135.  These,  with  scarce  an  exception,  are  bright  and 
intelligent  young  persons,  from  whose  future  career  of  usefulness  much 
benefit  to  the  Territory  is  expected.  This  institution,  if  properly  sus- 
tained by  the  legislature  and  patronized  as  it  should  be  by  the  people, 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Territory  and'  an  honor  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

The  report  of  Principal  McNaughton  of  the  Territorial  normal  school 
is  given  herewith : 

As  expressed  by  legislative  enactment,  the  purpose  of  its  establishment  is  "the 
instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  various 
bnmches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common-school  education;  also,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  husbandry  and  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  whatever  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens."  The  main  effort  of  this  school,  however,  has  always  been  and  is  now 
directed  toward  giving  its  students  especial  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  Territory. 
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From  the  opening  of  this  school  for  the  reception  of  students  in  January,  L886,  it 
has  had  ;i  steady  growth.  In  the  first  half  decade  of  its  existence  the  attendance 
increased  from  26  in  1886  to  54  in  1891.  During  the  last  five  years  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  this  school  has  been  as  follows:  76  in  L892,  87  in  1893,  91  in  1894,  !)1  in  L895, 
131  in  L896,  and  158  in  1N97.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  a  still 
greater  enrollment. 

The  greatly  increased  attendance  for  the  past  two  years  is  a  good  index  of  the  esti- 
mate iii  which  the  work  of  this  institution  is  held  by  the  public. 

The  work  of  the  aormal  department  of  this  school  is  laid  out  in  two  courses  of 
study  and  practice,  the  elementary  and  the  higher.  The  elementary  course  has 
been  strengthened  considerably  during  the  past  year.  It  now  comprises  three 
years'  work  as  formerly,  but  requires  one  year's  work  mow  of  preparation  for 
admission  to  it.  The  higher  course  of  study  has  been  formulated  and  will  be  put  in 
effective  operation  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  It  requires  four  years  for  its 
completion,  and  gives  better  preparation  to  our  students  for  teaching  the  high- 
school  branches.  It  carries  the  academic  work  through  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion ro  the  best  universities  of  our  country.  Each  of  these  courses  requires  a  year 
of  professional  work.  These  courses  also  include  systematic  training  in  light 
gymnastics  for  all  students  andmilitary  drill  for  tkeyoungmen.  The  advantages  of 
such  training  to  their  bodily  health  and  carriage  is  unquestioned.  Sufficient  train- 
ing is  given  along  these  lines  to  enable  the  students  to  introduce  these  exercises 
into  the  schools  iu  which  they  are  employed  as  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  mam  aim  of  all  the  work  in  the  normal  department  is  professional 
training;  that  instruction  in  other  lines  of  the  curricula  is  incidental,  but  never- 
theless necessary,  tor  methods  in  teaching  can  not  be  imparted  apart  from  the  sub- 
ject-matter. The  scope  of  these  courses  of  study  gives  this  school  a  creditable  rank 
with  similar  institutions  in  the  older  communities  of  our  country. 

II])  to  the  present  time  69  students  have  received  diplomas  of  graduation  from 
this  school.  About  90  per  cent  of  them  have  engaged  in  teaching.  They  form  a 
large  and  influential  portion  of  the  teaching  force  of  this  Territory,  and,  so  tar  as  I 
can  learn,  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  efforts  of  the  present  management  for  the 
rapid  and  substantial  advancement  of  the  school. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  a  school  of  practice,  or  model  school,  has  been 
organized  and  put  in  successful  operation.  The  last  graduating  class  was  the  first 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  especial  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher.  This  school  comprises  classes  of  all  the  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic-school course  of  study,  large  enough  to  give  the  student  teacher  practice  in  such 
work,  as  he  will  meet  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory. 

The  campus  includes  20  acres.  The  north  half  is  set  with  shade  and  ornamental, 
trees  and  shrubs.     On  this  part  of  the  campus  the  buildings  are  situated. 

The  new  normal  school  building  is  now  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  It 
is  a  commodious  structure,  136  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high; 
the  lower  story  is  of  brown  sandstone,  the  other  two  of  red  pressed  brick  with 
sandstone  trimmings. 

This  edifice  is  beautiful  in  architectural  design,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and 
substantial  in  construction.  Its  appointments  embrace  all  the  modern  school  con- 
veniences, such  as  cloak  rooms,  closets,  recitation  rooms,  study  hall,  assembly  hall, 
laboratories,  etc. 

The  new  furniture  purchased  during  the  year  consists  of  a  complete  outfit  of  tables 
and  cases  for  the  laboratory  to  accommodate  36  students  working  at  the  same  time, 
160  tablet-arm  chairs  for  recitation  rooms,  48  adjustable  desks  for  the  school  of  prac- 
tice, 20  tables  for  penmanship  and  drawing  classes,  chairs,  teachers'  desks,  and  400 
opera  chairs  for  the  assembly  hall.  This  furniture  matches  in  color  and  finish  the 
interior  woodwork  of  the  building.  All  things  considered,  the  building  is  conven- 
ient and  well  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  normal-school  work. 

The  academic  work  during  the  past  year  was  distributed  among  the  students  as 
follows:  Algebra,  66;  arithmetic,  121;  botany,  48;  bookkeeping,  44;  chemistry,  29; 
civics,  38;  elocution,  22;  English  literature,  56;  ethics,  34;  logic,  23;  political  geog- 
raphy, 73;  physical  geography,  60;  geology,  23;  geometry,  26;  grammar,  84;  United 
States  history,  68;  general  history,  69;  history  of  education,  22;  music,  108;  orthog- 
raphy, 91;  physiology,  36;  psychology,  51 ;  rhetoric,  54;  word  analysis,  46. 

The  professional  work  was  pursued  by  the  students  in  classes,  whose  numbers  are 
as  indicated  below: 

Methods  of  teaching,  24;  observation  of  critic  teacher's  work,  26;  school  manage- 
ment, 28;  practical  teaching,  23;  theses  on  professional  topics,  16. 

There  were  67  members  iu  the  class  in  military  instruction  and  drill. 

The  foregoing  statements  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  school  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  work  laid  down  in  the  curriculum. 

But  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  or  museum  during  the  past  two 
years.     Owing  to  a  lack  of  room  in  the  old  building  for  their  proper  care,  no  great 
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effort  was  put  forth  to  enlarge  them.  Plans  are  now  maturing  for  great  additions  to 
them  the  coming  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  the  faculty,  a  series  of  entertainments  of  a 
high  order,  mostly  lectures,  is  arranged  for  each  year.  They  are  a  source  of  great 
profit  and  pleasure  to  the  students. 

The  frequent  appearance  on  the  rostrum  at  opening  exercises  of  prominent  people, 
most  of  whom  favor  the  students  with  short,  eloquent,  and  instructive  addresses,  is 
a  pleasant  feature  of  the  school. 

All  the  railroads  of  the  Territory  have,  during  the  past  year,  granted  half-fare 
rates  to  the  students  between  their  homes  and  Tempe,  both  ways. 

The  governmental  policy  of  this  school  is  self-government.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
government  capable  of  producing  that  safe  and  self-reliant  character  so  desirable  in 
the  teacher.  While  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  faculty  to  create  and  foster  whole- 
some sentiment,  it  is  not  its  province  to  retain  students  willfully  or  persistently 
refractory.  Those  who  knowing  the  right  refuse  to  follow  it  will  be  considered 
unworthy  to  become  teachers,  and  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

The  morale  of  the  school  is  excellent;  no  cases  of  dismissal  have  occurred  during 
my  connection  with  the  school,  and  in  but  few  instances  has  reproof  been  neces- 
sary. There  has  been  from  the  first  an  increasing  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
students  in  the  work  of  the  school,  which  makes  it  especially  profitable  to  them  and 
a  constant  delight  to  the  faculty. 

The  relations  of  this  school  with  other  similar  institutions  are  very  satisfactory. 
Full  credit  is  given  in  the  California  normal  schools  for  work  done  in  this  school,  and 
vice  versa.     This  is  also  true  of  the  Territorial  university. 

TERRITORIAL   UNIVERSITY. 

The  total  number  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors 
in  the  university  during  the  year  was  14,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  board 
of  regents  in  making  two  additional  appointments  over  the  previous 
year  may  be  called  in  question;  but  if  due  consideration  is  had  for  the 
organization  and  the  aims  of  the  institution  it  will  not  be.  The  range 
of  instruction  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  is  a 
very  wide  one.  This  will  be  more  appreciated  after  looking  into  the 
annual  registers  of  these  institutions.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the 
University  of  Arizona  for  five  regular  courses,  viz,  general,  agricultural, 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  mining 
engineering.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regular  courses  of  study, 
students  will  be  received  for  special  courses,  without  regard  to  a  degree, 
in  the  following  subjects :  Agriculture  and  horticulture,  biology  (botany 
and  zoology),  chemistry,  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering,  drawing  (free- 
hand and  mechanical),  elocution  and  physical  culture,  English  language 
and  literature,  geology  and  mineralogy,  history  and  civics,  mathematics, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy  (mill  work,  etc.),  assay- 
ing, modern  languages  and  physics. 

A  glance  at  the  last  annual  register  will  show  that  quite  one-half  of 
the  advanced  pupils  were  doing  special  work  or  were  entered  in  the 
engineering  courses.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  half  will  be 
later  on. 

The  school  of  mines  department,  it  is  felt,  should  do  a  work  on  behalf 
of  the  mining  interests  of  the  Territory  similar  to  that  which  is  proposed 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  It  will  be  occupied  very  largely  in  a  work  of  investigation. 
A.  paragraph  in  the  announcement  of  the  school  of  mines  says : 

In  order  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona  and  to  dis- 
seminate accurate  information  regarding  the  mineral  and  rock  formations  and  their 
distribution,  qualitative  tests,  or  determination  of  the  natural  mineral  substances, 
are  made  gratuitously  upon  samples  sent  by  mail  or  delivered  to  the  institution 
without  charge. 

There  is  already  a  large  and  constantly  growing  demand  made  upon 
the  assay  department  lor  commercial  work,  and  the  advantage  of  hav- 
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ing  within  easy  reach  of  miners  an  office  whose  determinations  in 
accuracy  are  inferior  to  those  of  no  assayer  in  the  country  can  not  be 
overestimated.  A  special  feature  of  the  university  is  the  agricultural 
experiment  station.     An  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887,  says : 

There  shall  he  established  under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricul- 
tural department  of  colleges  in  each  State  or  Territory  estahlished,  or  which  may- 
be established  hereafter  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July 
2,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts,"  or 
any  of*  the  supplements  to  said  act,  a  department  to  he  known  and  designated  as  an 
"agricultural  experiment  station." 

Section  2  of  this  act  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  he  the  ohject  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to  conduct  original 
researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth ;  the  comparative 
advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of  crops;  the 
capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the 
chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed 
to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and 
values  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  different 
kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved 
in  the  production  of  butter  aud  cheese,  and  such  other  researches  and  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case 
be  deemed  desirable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
respective  States  and  Territories. 

For  the  work  of  these  agricultural  experiment  stations  the  General 
Government  j)rovides  annually  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  each  station. 
Four  members  of  the  university  staff  receive  their  compensation  in  the 
main  from  this  experiment-station  fund,  and  devote  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  station  work.  The  situation  is  such  in  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that  the  university  must 
necessarily  give  much  attention  to  the  work  of  preparatory  training. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of  students  from  time  to  time 
doing  university  work  will  depend  upon  the  number  gathered  into  the 
preparatory  department  and  successfully  trained  there.  At  the  present 
time  more  than  one-half  of  the  attendance  is  in  this  department.  There 
are  many  obvious  disadvantages  and  much  loss  in  requiring  specialists 
of  superior  ability  to  devote  any  part  of  their  time  to  the  preparatory 
work. 

In  view  of  our  environment  and  the  organization  and  aims  of  the 
university,  successful  operation  depends  upon  a  large  teaching  force. 
We  can  now  say  to  prospective  students:  "  ^ou  can  fully  depend  upon 
our  doing  successfully  the  work  laid  out  in  our  annual  register,  and 
need  not  fear  that  your  interests  will  be  neglected  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  institution  has  promised  to  do  work.,?  In  the  past 
year  there  has  been  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  and 
marked  improvement  in  the  adjustment  of  equipment  of  the  university 
to  the  needs  of  enlarged  attendance. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  enrollment  of  pupils  each  year 
from  the  beginning : 


Tear. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

From 
Tucson. 

Other 
places  in 
Arizona. 

Outside 
Territory. 

Special 
students. 

1892-93  

38 
57 
47 
100 

33 
50 
38 
55 

2 

3 

5 

39 

3 
4 
4 
6 

3 

1893-94 „ 

:? 

1894-95  

2 

1895-96  

19 

1896-97  
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It  is  worthy  of  note  not  only  that  the  attendance  has  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  but  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pupils  has  been  drawn 
from  other  points  in  the  Territory. 

STUDENT  BODY. 

The  attendance  by  counties  was  as  follows:  Pima,  60  (from  other- 
places  than  Tucson,  5);  Cochise,  15;  Maricopa,  6;  Pinal,  6;  Graham,  3; 
Yuma,  2;  Apache,  1;  Navajo,  1. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  university  when  there  have  been  many  special  students.  Under 
the  head  of  special  students  we  have  included  not  only  those  doing- 
special  work,  but  also  those  enrolled  in  any  one  of  the  special  engineer- 
ing courses. 

Special  students  were  divided  as  follows :  Mining  engineering,  5; 
electrical  engineering,  2;  civil  engineering,  1;  assaying,  4;  English,  3; 
botany,  1 ;  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  3.  There  was  a  class  of  about 
15  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  but  only  3  made  these  a  specialty; 
the  others  took  them  in  connection  with  full  work  in  the  university. 

As  bearing  upon  this  point  I  quote  from  a  report  submitted  January 
1,  1896,  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Forbes,  of  the  department  of  chemistry: 

The  class  work  for  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  school  year  was  very  light,  but 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  doing  chemical  work.  Of  these  students,  13  in  number, 
1  is  pursuing  a  technical  chemical  course,  6  are  taking  special  work  in  connection 
with  mining  and  engineering  courses,  while  6  others  have  followed  the  study  for  the 
sake  of  general  scientific  training.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  these  students  are 
excellent.  The  equipment — including  room,  apparatus,  and  chemicals — is  well 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  The  lecture  room — containing  desks  and 
hoods  for  the  accommodation  of  12  students — is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
when  necessary  can  be  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  a  much  larger  number.  The  supply 
of  apparatus  and  chemicals  on  hand  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The  collec- 
tion of  charts,  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  and  special  lecture  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  science,  though  as  yet  small,  arc 
carefuly  selected  and  serve  their  purpose  well. 

Also,  from  a  report  by  Prof.  Meade  Goodloe,  in  the  department  of  min- 
eralogy and  assaying,  I  quote  as  follows: 

The  department  of  mineralogy  and  assaying  has  had  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  instruction  during  the  past  term.  Previous  to  this  no  full  course  in  assaying  or 
mineralogy  had  been  in  operation,  or  even  definitely  specified  in  detail,  since  no  reg- 
ular students  in  courses  of  study  requiring  extended  work  in  these  subjects  had 
reached  that  point  at  which  such  instruction  was  to  be  given.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  special  students  in  assaying  had  been  given  work  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  a  short  course  in  mineralogy  had  been  given  to  a  class  of  general- 
science  students.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  however,  a  class  of 
three  regular  students  sufficiently  advanced  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  complete 
course  in  mineralogy  applied  for  such  instruction  and  have  been  successfully  pursu- 
ing the  work  of  a  course  as  complete  as  could  be  covered  in  the  time  indicated  in  our 
current  catalogue.  This  class,  increased  by  one  or  more  regular  advanced  students, 
will,  as  now  arranged,  complete  their  work  in  mineralogy  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
term  and  at  once  enter  upon  a  course  of  assaying.  Two  special  students,  devoting  all 
their  time  to  assaying  and  mineralogy,  have  been  given  instruction  during  the  past 
term. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  number  of  students  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Territory  for  school  privileges;  nor  has  it 
been  for  advanced  work,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  preparatory  work. 
Upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  the  university  faculty  and  the  equipment  of  the  institution  have  not 
been  sufficiently  known.  The  exodus  abroad  was  checked  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  past  year,  and  will  be  much  more  in  the  year  to  fol- 
low. The  pupils  will  be  just  as  well  taught  here,  and  at  greatly  reduced 
expense  to  the  parents. 


Public  School  Building,  Winslow.  Arizona. 
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APPARATUS. 

Iii  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  which  is  very  strong  for  so  new  an 
institution,  the  work  of  training  is  facilitated  by  an  exceedingly  well- 
chosen  collection  of  apparatus  in  the  several  departments.  This  is 
represented  as  follows : 

Mining-engineering  department $20, 000.  00 

Physics  and  mechanics 5,  960.  00 

Chemistry 4, 000. 00 

Civil  and  hydraulic  engineering 3,  337.  46 

Botany 2,  976.  39 

A  specially  well-selected  library 4,  533. 46 

The  total  cost  has  been  nearly  $41,000,  and  the  apparatus  has  been 
selected  with  great  care. 

ACCOMODATIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Marked  accommodations  and  improvements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  care  of  the  students.  Two  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,729.85, 
and  formerly  occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty,  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  dormitories  for  young  lady  students.  Here  they  will  be  under 
the  constant  watch  of  careful  and  competent  matrons  and  female  teach- 
ers. A  dormitory  for  young  men  is  just  now  receiving  the  finishing 
touches.  It  will  cost  approximately  $14,000,  and  will  accommodate 
from  35  to  40  students.  The  university  has  thus  provided,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000,  very  superior  dormitory  and  boarding  accommodations 
for  about  75  students. 

The  following  is  the  faculty  for  the  coming  year,  except  the  president, 
Dr.  Howard  Billman,  who  will  serve  only  until  December  15, 1897,  when 
a  new  man,  to  be  selected  by  the  regents,  will  take  his  place : 

Howard  Billman,  M.  A.,  president,  and  professor  of  civics. 

William  Phipps  Blake,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  professor  of  geology,  metallurgy,  and  mining; 
director  of  the  school  of  mines. 

James  William  Tourney,  B.  S.,  professor  of  biology;  botanist  and  entomologist 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

Howard  J.  Hall,  B.  A.,  professor  of  English;  librarian. 

Robert  Humphrey  Forbes,  M.  S.,  professor  of  chemistry;  chemist  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

William  Stowe  Devol,  B.  Agr.,  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  director 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

John  A.  Rockfellow,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics ;  principal  of  preparatory 
department. 

Sherman  M.  Woodward,  M.  E.,  professor  of  physics  and  mechanics. 

Lieut.  Col.  Nathan  H.  Barnes,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  civil  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neering ;  commandant  of  cadets,  irrigation  engineer,  and  meteorologist  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

Frank  Yale  Adams,  M.  A.,  professor  of  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

F.  N.  Guild,  B.  S.,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  assaying. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Aguirre,  instructor  in  history  and  Spanish. 

Clara  Mae  Russell,  instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture. 

Mrs.  Emma  Monk  Guild,  instructor  preparatory  department. 

M.  Mendenhall,  instructor  commercial  branches. 

Report  of  President  Howard  Billman. 

University  of  Arizona,  September  29,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  render  you  the  follow- 
ing special  report  upon  the  University  of  Arizona. 

The  institution  comprehends : 
•    (1)  The  University  of  Arizona,  established  by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  the 
year  1885. 

(2)  The  College  of  Agriculture,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  1862,  and  for  which  further  provision  was  made  by  a  second 
act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890. 
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(3)  The  agricultural  experiment  station,  established  as  a  department  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

Three  lines  of  work  are  being  pursued  in  the  university  :  (1)  Instruction;  (2)  com- 
mercial assaying;  (3)  original  investigation  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

In  this  department  the  scientific  staff  of  the  station  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
investigation  of  canaigre,  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco.  We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
second  year  of  experimenting  in  canaigre,  and  the  work  is  being  very  thoroughly 
prosecuted.  For  about  six  months  the  director  and  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
giving  intelligent  and  earnest  care  to  investigations  in  connection  with  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets  in  this  Territory.  Soil  and  water  analyses,  publication  of  bulletins, 
collections  of  plants  and  insects,  investigation  of  insect  and  other  pests  have  been 
carried  on  as  opportunity  offered  or  occasion  required. 

COMMERCIAL   ASSAYING. 

The  act  passed  by  the  nineteenth  legislature  requiring  the  university  to  do  com- 
mercial assaying  at  greatly  reduced  rates  below  what  had  been  charged  previous  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  such 
work  to  be  done  by  the  university.  The  rates  fixed  were  so  low  that,  even  with 
carefnl  management,  it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  this  date  to  make  the  work  self- 
supporting.     The  prices  fixed  by  law  for  assaying  are  as  follows : 

For  each  assay  producing  gold  and  silver $0.  50 

For  each  assay  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper 1.  00 

For  each  assay  showing  more  than  three  metals 1. 50 

ACADEMIC   WORK. 

The  faculty  of  the  university  consists  of  fourteen  persons;  but  of  this  number  six 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  other  than  teaching  work.  The  presi- 
dent, who  must  necessarily  give  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  the  performance 
of  executive  duties;  the  director  of  the  school  of  mines  department,  who  has  charge 
of  the  commercial  assaying;  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station, 
the  botanist,  chemist,  etc.,  who  are  severally  engaged  either  in  administrative  duties 
or  in  the  work  of  original  investigation  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  science. 
The  instructor  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping  is  a  gentleman  of  mature  years,  who 
is  in  the  university  for  special  work  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  devotes  only  a 
limited  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching.  The  larger  portion  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion thus  falls  to  eight  instructors. 

The  five  regular  courses  of  instruction  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

(1)  The  general  course  is  a  proper  curriculum  for  the  average  student,  and  embod- 
ies what  is  most  suitable  for  the  broad,  general  culture  demanded  by  modern  life. 

(2)  The  agricultural  course,  in  addition  to  portions  of  the  general  course,  covers 
special  teaching  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  field  work, 
laboratory  practice,  and  clinic. 

(3)  The  civil-engineering  course  is  designed  for  young  men  intending  to  become 
civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  and  aims  to  prepare  students  for  immediate  usefulness. 

(4)  The  mechanical  and  electrical-engineering  course  aims  to  fit  young  men  in  the 
most  practical  manner  for  the  duties  of  these  professions. 

(5)  The  mining  and  metallurgical  course  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  for  the  superintendence  or  management 
of  mines,  mills,  or  metallurgical  works. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  that  were  taught  last  year  shows  how  wide  is  the 
range  of  instruction: 

In  the  preparatory  department. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  biology  (elementary),  civil 
government,  English,  elocution  and  physical  culture,  geography,  geometry  (plane), 
history  (United  States),  history  (general),  Latin,  physics. 

In  the  five  courses  of  the  university. — Agriculture,  algebra  (higher),  anatomy  and 
physiology  (human).  Assaying:  Dry  or  furnace  work,  wet  or  chemical  blowpipe 
assaying.  Botany:  Structural,  systematic,  technical.  Chemistry:  General,  qualita- 
tive, quantitative.  Constitutional  history — Differential  calculus.  Drawing:  Free- 
hand, mechanical.  Elocution  and  physical  culture — English.  Geometry:  Analytic, 
solid  and  conic  sections.  Geology — Land  surveying.  Latin.  Horticulture:  Fruit 
culture,  floriculture.  Metallurgy:  Sampling,  mill  practice,  cyanide  process.  Mili- 
tary drill.  Mineralogy:  Crystallography,  systematic,  determinative.  Petrology/ 
physics  (advanced),  political  economy,  shop  work  in  joinery,  Spanish,  trigonometry 
(plane),  zoology  (special,  advanced  student),  bookkeeping,  stenography. 
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FACILITIES   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 

For  an  institution  so  recently  established,  the  class  rooms  and  laboratories  of  Ili<' 
university  arc  particularly  well  littod  up  to  aid  in  the  work  of  instruction.  In  all, 
to  date,  about  $40,000  have  been  expended  for  apparatus  and  library,  distributed  as 

follows : 

Apparatus  in  mining  engineering  department $20,  000 

Apparatus  in  physics  and  mechanics 6,  000 

Apparatus  in  chemistry 4,000 

Apparatus  in  botany 3,  000 

Apparatus  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering 3,  500 

Library 4,500 

ATTENDANCE. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  matter  of  expense  and  accommodations 
to  place  the  advantages  of  the  university  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  Arizona  students.  Excellent  accommodations  have  been  provided  on 
the  grounds  of  the  university  for  about  60  nonresident  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  $16  per  month.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  now  clearly  seen. 
Two  years  since  the  attendance  was  practically  confined  to  pupils  from  Tucson. 
Last  year  three-fifths  of  the  total  enrollment  were  from  other  points. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Howard  Billman, 
President  of  the  University. 
His  Excellency  Myron  H.  McCord, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

THE   INSANE    ASYLUM. 

The  Territorial  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  erected  in  1886,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100,000,  for  which  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  were 
issued.  These  bonds  run  twenty  years,  10  per  cent  of  which  were  pay- 
able annually  after  ten  years.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  these  bonds  fell 
due  in  1890  and  $10,000  in  1897,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  their  pay- 
ment, as  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  owners  evi- 
dently did  not  want  their  money, presumably  because  they  were  drawing 
an  annual  interest  of  7  per  cent,  which  has  always  been  promptly  paid. 
The  present  board  of  equalization  at  their  meeting  last  month  made 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  past  due  and  for  those  to  come 
due  next  year.  Hereafter  the  payment  of  these  bonds  will  be  made 
promptly  upon  their  maturity.  Belonging  to  the  Territory,  and  upon 
which  this  institution  is  located,  is  100  acres  of  land  situated  about  3 
miles  east  of  Phoenix.  The  land  raises  immense  quantities  of  alfalfa, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  right  character  for  the  successful  growing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  land  about  the  premises  was  about  $100,000.  Since 
then,  at  various  times,  there  has  been  expended  in  improvements  and 
repairs  about  $50,000.  The  building  is  now  heated  by  steam  through- 
out and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  nearly  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  appliances. 

There  is  now  in  course  of  construction  a  dining  room  40  by  80  feet, 
which  will  accomodate  every  patient  in  the  institution  and  afford  all 
an  opportunity  to  take  their  meals  at  the  same  tables  at  the  same  time. 
This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  not  only  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patients,  but  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Territory. 

The  institution  is  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Ira  B.  Hamblin, 
who  is  a  specialist  of  fifteen  years7  experience.  None  but  the  most 
modern  and  humane  methods  in  the  treatment  of  patients  are  used, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  institution  is  as  it  should  be  with 
an  institution  of  this  kind. 
int  97— mis 18 
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The  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution  for  the  year  1895,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  herewith  submitted,  less 
amount  paid  for  insurance  and  improvements  and  money  received  iroin 
paying  patents,  was  $21,872.93,  while  that  expended  for  the  year  1896 
was  $26,522.16.  The  per  capita  cost  for  1895  was  $170.89.  The  per 
capita  cost  for  1896  was  $  192.19.  This  loss  to  the  Territory  of  $4,649.23, 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  for  the 
years  1895  and  1896,  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  institution  and  for  which  a  change  in  the  governership 
early  in  1895  is  responsible,  the  present  superintendent,  Dr.  Hamblin, 
who  is  not  only  a  specialist  in  that  line  but  a  man  of  high  character 
and  first-class  executive  and  business  ability  having  been  removed  by 
my  predecessor  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1896,  and  the  place  given  to  a 
political  friend.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
report  of  the  superintendent,  and  also  to  a  report  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, recently  made,  which  shows  that  the  institution  is  well  managed, 
the  building  and  wards  kept  clean,  and  the  patients  well  clothed  and 
fed.  This  report  also  shows  that  the  grounds  are  nicely  kept  and  that 
everything  about  the  place  is  in  first-class  condition. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  asylum  from  June  30, 1895, 

to  June  30,  1896 $26,487.43 

Amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  asylum  from  June  30, 1896, 

to  June  30,  1897 - $26,522.16 

Daily  average  of  patients 138 

The  per  capita  cost  for  the  year - $192. 19 

The  per  capita  cost  for  each  day $0. 54 

Records  of  hooks  show  no  money  paid  for  permanent  improvements. 

Amount  expended  for  insurance  and  permanent  improvements $2,  672.  00 

Amount  received  for  the  maintenance  of  patients $1,  942.  40 

Deducting  amount  expended  for  improvements,  insurance,  and  money  for 

pay  patients  leaves  a  balance  of $21, 872.  93 

Daily  average  of  patients 128 

The  per  capita  cost  for  the  year $170.89+ 

The  per  capita  cost  for  each  day $0.  46-j- 

I.  B.  Hamblin,  Superintendent, 

report  of  the  board  of  control. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  September  16,  1897. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Territorial  Insaue  Asylum,  the  board  of  control 
begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

On  the  day  of  this  visit  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  numbered  143,  of  whom  111  were 
males  and  32  females.  All  appeared  to  be  physically  healthy  and  contented.  The 
institution  is  not  crowded,  although  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  more  room  for  the 
classification  of  patients.  This  need  will  be  relieved  somewhat  upon  the  completion 
of  the  dining  hall  now  in  course  of  construction  and  which  will  be  situated  about 
100  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  present  dining  rooms  will  then  be 
utilized  as  dormitories.  The  walls  of  the  new  building  will  be  constructed  of  adobe, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  within  a  few  feet  of  the  site.  The  labor  will  be  j)erformed 
by  patients  under  the  supervision  of  the  attendants,  which  will  make  the  cost  to  the 
Territory  nominal. 

The  facilities  for  water  supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  are  satisfactory. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  asylum  are  beautiful  and  well  kept,  and  their  appear- 
ance will  l)e  further  improved  when  the  new  walks,  now  being  laid  out,  are  finished. 

The  asylum  farm,  which  is  seeded  largely  to  alfalfa,  presents  a  thrifty  appearance, 
and  the  live  stock  and  poultry  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

The  asylum  building  is  well  located  as  regards  sanitary  conditions,  and  the 
exterior  is  in  good  repair.  The  interior  is  clean,  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  but  much 
repairing  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  perfect  order.  We  find  that  the  present  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  I.  B.  Hamblin,  has  already  done  much  toward  overcoming  the  bad  state 
in  which  he  found  the  interior  upon  assuming  control  in  July  last.     It  is  unfortunate, 
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however,  that  lie  is  required  to  contend  with  the  inconveniences  produced  by  the 
bad  management  of  the  former  asylum  administration.  Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hamblin  we  believe  the  institution  to  be  in  competent  hands,  and  that  his 
administration  will  be  economical  and  humane. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  of  control  would  recommend  fchat  provision  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  to  replace  the  floors  of  the  building,  which  are  now  in  sueh  bad 
condition  that  the  water  used  m  cleansing  the  same  leaks  through  the  ceilings 
below  and  causes  the  plaster  to  loosen  and  fall;  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ceilings  be  replastered ;  that  a  cement  floor  be  laid  throughout  the  basement;  that 
new  and  substantial  doorcasings  and  doors  be  provided  throughout  each  ward,  and 
that  all  faulty  masonry  adjoining  windows,  doors,  and  baseboards  be  replaced  by 
new  and  substantial  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Control, 
By  Harvey  J.  Lee,  Clerk. 

Hon.  Myron  II.  McCord, 

Govern 07'  of  Arizona. 

TERRITORIAL   PRISON. 

The  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Territorial  prison  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1897,  shows  the  following-  as  gleaned  from  the  quarterly 
reports  made  during  that  time. 

STATISTICAL. 

There  were  on  hand  June  30,  1896,  209  male  and  2  female  prisoners, 
and  the  receipts  and  discharges  by  quarters  were  as  follows: 


Received. 

Discharged. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Third  quarter,  1896 

17 

47 

8 

31 

209 

21 
24 
36 
25 

2 

3 

First  quarter,  1897 

Second  quarter.  1897 

On  hand  June  30  1896. . . 

2 

Total 

312 

5 

106 

2 

Leaving  on  hand  June  30,  1897,  206  male  and  3  female  prisoners,  and 
making  the  average  quarterly  attendance  for  the  year  212. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  by  quarters  were  as 
follows : 


Gross 
expenses. 


Receipts. 


Third  quarter,  1896  . . 
Fourth  quarter,  1896. 
First  quarter,  1897. . . 
Second  quarter,  1897. 


$8,  951.  61 
10, 163.  22 
10,  589.  94 
8,  950.  26 


Total 38, 655.  03 


$1,  087.  70 

1.934.41 

1,872.92 

221.12 

5,116.15 


To  the  year's  expense  as  above  should  be  added  the  additional  sum 
of  $1,268.11,  expended  in  repairing  damage  caused  by  fire,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $39,923.14  for  the  gross  expenditures  of  the  year. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  reports  show  that  outside  of  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  the 
electric-light  plant,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  month  of 
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June,  1896,  and  was  replaced  during  the  July  following,  being  there- 
fore included  in  this  fiscal  year,  there  were  nothing  more  than  minor 
improvements  or  necessary  repairs  attempted.  The  wall  surrounding 
the  prison  buildings  was  plastered  inside  and  out,  and  a  new  wall  built 
between  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  female  convicts  and  the  main 
yard,  this  wall  taking  the  place  of  a  high  iron  fence  previously  used  as 
the  separating  barrier.  The  cell  house  and  various  shops  inside  the 
prison  yard  were  whitewashed  and  the  superintendent's  office  and 
residence  were  repainted  and  repaired  to  a  limited  extent. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners  in  confinement  June  30,  1897 : 

Temperate 50 

Intemperate 159 

Use  tobacco 194 

Do  not  use  tobacco 15 

Religion  of  prisoners  in  confinement  June  30,  1897: 

Catholic 110 

Protestant 41 

None 58 

Educational  qualifications  of  prisoners  in  confinement  June  30,  1897: 

Read  and  write 128 

Neither  read  nor  write 81 

Social  state  of  prisoners  in  confinement  June  30,  1897: 

Married 51 

Single 158 

The  above  report,  while  not  complete  in  the  smaller  details,  gives  the 
general  features  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Shewman,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his 
report,  says: 

The  school  laws  of  Arizona  are  liberal,  and  have  been  framed  with  special  reference 
to  fostering  a  school  system  of  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  well  feel 
proud. 

The  work  in  our  schools  is  progressive ;  the  systems  of  instruction  are  aggressive 
and  energetic.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  our  systems  of  instruc- 
tion are  derived  from  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  in  the  older 
States,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  frequent  meetings  of  teachers'  associations 
infuse  life  and  energy  into  each  individual  teacher  and  inspire  in  each  a  desire  to 
excel  in  his  or  her  school  work.  And  yet,  while  our  school  laws  are  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, intended  to  embrace  and  encourage  the  best  educational  work  in  all  its 
phases,  and  to  encourage  that  onward  and  upward  tendency  so  manifest  in  our 
schools,  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are  perfect,  but  that  imperfections  in  them  will 
become  manifest  from  time  to  time  as  the  educational  work  progresses.  Changes  will 
also  be  found  to  be  necessary  as  the  scope  of  school  work  is  enlarged,  giving  rise  to 
new  requirements  resulting  from  increased  population  and  the  changing  conditions 
to  which  progress  gives  rise.  As  times  and  conditions  change,  however,  our  people 
will  be  found  ready  to  meet  every  new  requirement,  and  while  now  every  educa- 
tional facility,  from  the  primary  kindergarten  to  the  normal  high  school  and  uni- 
versity, is  offered  to  the  children  of  the  Territory,  the  motto  is  still  "  Excelsior." 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  our  schools  is  simple  and  efficient,  being  vested  in  a  Territorial 
board  of  education,  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  county 
school  superintendent,  and  the  boards  of  school  trustees,  each  with  duties  similar  to 
like  officials  in  the  older  States  and  Territories. 

REVENUE. 

For  the  support  of  the  schools  an  annual  tax  of  3  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  is  levied  upon  all  property  in  the  Territory,  and  this  amount  is  apportioned 
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to  tbo  several  counties,  accord  ing  to  t  he  census  school  populai  ion  between  tbe  ages  of  6 
and  18  years.  For  the  further  maintenance  of  the  schools  the  boards  of  supervisors 
of  each  comity  are  required  to  levy  annually  a  tax  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
80  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  each  county.  To  this  amount  is  added 
the  amount  of  poll  taxes  collected,  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  of  escheated  estates,  and  moneys  derived  from  tines,  forfeitures,  and 
gambling  licenses. 

The  apportionment  of  county-school  moneys  to  the  various  districts  is  based  upon 
the  average  daily  a.tt<  ndance. 

SCIIOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  no  way  has  the  pride  of  the  people  in  school  matters  been  shown  more  than  in 
the  neat,  substantial,  commodious,  and  comfortable  buildings  which  they  have  pro- 
vided. With  but  few  exceptions  the  school  buildings  throughout  the  Territory  evoke 
the  warmest  commendation  from  strangers,  and  evince  in  the  people  a  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit  which  augurs  well  for  our  schools. 

TEXT-BOOKS, 

The  schools  of  our  Territory  are  provided  with  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  and. 
a  uniform  system  of  grading,  which  insures  system  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
Territory. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  some  for  a  change  in  some  text-books,  yet, 
remembering  that  a  change  of  any  kind  would  entail  quite  an  expense  upon  the 
patrons  of  the  schools,  and  the  text-books  now  in  use  having  met  in  the  past  at  least 
a  fair  degree  of  commendation  from  a  majority  of  the  teachers  and  patrons,  it  was 
not  deemed  wise  at  this  time  to  change  any  of  the  books  now  in  use. 

teachers'  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Those  teachers  who  have  successfully  taught  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  least  one 
of  which  was  in  this  Territory,  on  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  who  shall  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  in  history  of  education,  pedagogy,  school  economy,  and  school 
government  are  entitled  to  life  diplomas. 

Those  who  have  taught  successfully  for  live  years  may  receive  educational  diplo- 
mas valid  for  six  years  without  examination. 

Graduates  of  State  universities  and  chartered  colleges  may  receive  first-grade  Ter- 
ritorial certificates  without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Territorial  board  of 
education. 

Those  who  pass  the  required  examination  before  the  Territorial  board  of  examin- 
ers may  receive  first  or  second  grade  Territorial  certificates,  and  county  boards  of 
examiners  may  issue  county  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  to  those  who 
pass  the  required  examination. 

In  order  to  receive  a  first-grade  certificate,  an  applicant  must  obtain  85  per  cent, 
and  for  a  second  grade  80  per  cent. 

high  schools.. 

Our  school  laws  provide  for  a  system  of  high  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
law  any  number  of  contiguous  school  districts  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
2,000  may  unite  for  the  support  of  a  high  school,  for  which  purpose  a  special  levy 
upon  the  property  of  the  districts  shall  be  made. 

deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Pursuant  to  law,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  contiguous  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  the  support  and  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of  tbe  Territory 
where  such  persons  are  of  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  6  and  18  years.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment now  exists  with  the  California  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  and  one  pupil 
is  now  in  attendance  from  this  Territory  upon  that  institution. 

military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

A  law  of  this  Territory  authorizes  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The 
law  authorizes  the  principal  of  any  school  to  enroll  all  able-bodied  pupils  above 
the  age  of  11  years  as  members  of  an  American  guard  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
The  drill  shall  conform  to  that  prescribed  for  the  United  States  Regular  Army. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  tabulated  statement  showing-  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1897 : 


County. 


Apaclie 

Cochi.se . . . 
Coconino  . . 

Gila 

Graham  ... 
Maricopa  . . 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Teachers. 


1897. 


School 
districts. 


1896. 


1897. 


Boys 
enrolled. 


1896. 


434 
537 
267 
232 
752 
2,055 
113 
363 
947 
295 
572 
195 


1897. 


451 
556 
244 
293 
870 
1,  935 
129 
366 
991 
256 
701 
211 


324       354       223       227    6,789   7,003   6,100   6,358    12,889     13,361 


Girls 
enrolled. 


Total 
enrolled. 


1896. '  1897. 


387 
435 
250 
221 
719 


401 
477 
244 
240 
848 


1,724  .1,711 


134 

340 
800 
278 
623 
189 


131 
392 
842 
252 
625 
195 


1896. 


821 
972 
517 
453 
471 
779 
247 
703 
774 
573 
195 
384 


1897. 


852 
1,033 

488 

533 
1,718 
3,646 

260 

758 
1,833 

508 
1,326 

406 


County. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino  . . 

Gila 

Graham  . . . 
Maricopa  . . 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pinal 

Pima 

Yavapai  . . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Children  of 
school  age  at 
last  census. 

1896.        1897. 


834 
297 
583 
532 
281 
016 
309 
700 
779 
464 
589 
552 


842 

1,378 

575 

466 

2,408 

4,098 

312 

693 

790 

3.  644 

1,721 

500 


16,  936     17,  427 


Average  length 
of  school  term. 


1897. 


Months. 
5.20 
6.70 
8.57 
5 

6.50 
6.60 
6.36 
5.93 
5.60 
6.50 
6.16 


Months. 
5.45 
6.47 
6.33 
6.33 
6.15 
6.60 
6.98 
5.87 


6.11 

5.80 


Average  salary 
paid  teachers. 


$57. 12 
75.63 
80.41 
67.00 
76.50 
69.50 
70.00 
61.00 
67.81 
67.  00 
72.00 
75.00 


6.  37   69.  91 


1897. 


$60. 55 
73.80 
86.36 
66.33 
57.68 
62.00 
70.83 
64.75 
65.00 
64.25 
72.  50 
74.28 


68.69 


County. 


Teachers 
examined. 


1896. 


1897. 


Teachers  receiv- 
ing certificates. 


1896. 


1897. 


Kate  of  tax  lev- 
ied on  each  $100. 


1896. 


1897. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino... 

Gila 

Graham 

Maricopa  . . 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pmal 

Pima 

Yavapai . . . 
Yuma 

Total 


153 


89 


103 


Cents. 
70 
57 
35 
75 
65 
50 
60 
70 


50 


Cents. 


56 


County. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino  . . 

Gila 

Graham  . . . 
M  aricopa  . . 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Amount  paid  in  sala- 
ries of  teachers. 


1896. 


$5,  883.  61 

14,  210.  93 

7,  780.  00 

5,  695.  24 
9,671.80 

40,  317.  99 
6, 194.  25 

6,  997.  25 
20,713.56 

7,  097. 15 
22,  717.  24 

5, 159.  00 


152, 438.  02 


1897. 


$5,  560.  43 

13,  446.  05 

6.  463. 13 

6,  409.  00 
11,  595.  31 
44 , 050.  00 

5,  722.  50 

7,  507.  87 
20,  554.  65 

5,714.36 
22,  376. 12 

6,  591.  05 


155,  991.  07 


Total  expenditures. 


Valuation  of  school 
property. 


1896. 


1897. 


$8, 182.  09 
17,  671.  52 
12,  222. 43 

7,  388.  49 
14,  758.  39 
56,  055.  SO 
13,968.85 

8,  298.  02 
28,  674.  60 
12.  067.  89 
27,  975.  72 

7,177.98 


214,  450.  88 


$7,  079.  21 
16,  096.  52 

10,  002. 17 

7,  823.  39 
14,  722.  66 
61.  848.  48 

6,  968.  86 

11,  892.  34 
27,  894.  31 

6,  788. 18 
26,  606.  67 

8,  225.  86 


205,  948.  65 


1896 


$10,  350.  00 
20,  205.  00 
29,  350.  00 

3,  630.  35 

15,210.00 

182,  481.  30 

11,  083.  00 

3, 189. 10 
77,  263.  84 
22,  281.  00 
46,  458.  00 

7,  424.  00 


428,  935.  49 


1897. 


$10,  938.  00 

20,  730.  91 
30.  065.  00 

3,  780.  00 
12,  735.  43 
178,  096.  00 
11,219.00 
12,  074.  26 
88,  060.  00 

21.  616.  00 
47.  920.  00 

8, 145.  25 


445,  379.  85 
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SUMMARY. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  school  population  of  491  over  the  census  of  1896, 
and  an  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  472  in  excess  of  L896.  The  average  salary  paid 
teachers  this  year  was  $68.19  as  against  $69.91  last  year. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  this  year  amounted  to 
$205,948.65,  being-  $8,502.23  less  than  last  year. 

The  valuation  of  school  property  last  year  amounted  to  $428,935.49,  as  against 
$445,379.85  this  year,  an  increase  of  $16,444.36. 

SECTARIAN   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  numher  of  sectarian  schools  maintained  in  the  Territory,  notably  those 
of  the  Catholics,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Mormons.  The  total 
attendance  at  these  schools  will  probably  foot  up  a  total  of  from  800  to  1,000,  and 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  will  reach,  probably,  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  annually. 

NATIONAL   GUARD. 

The  National  Guard  of  Arizona  consists  of  ten  companies  of  infantry 
and  the  regimental  band,  organized  into  one  regiment,  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry. 

The  battalion  organization  is  followed,  there  being  two  battalions, 
each  under  a  major,  of  four  companies  each,  and  three  companies  unat- 
tached, on  account  of  the  geographical  locations  of  their  stations,  to 
any  battalion  organization. 

In  view  of  the  very  limited  support  extended  to  the  guard  by  the 
Territory,  and  its  small  pro  rata  of  the  annual  appropriation  from 
the  General  Government  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  its  con- 
dition is  very  good  indeed.  In  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  it 
could  be  depended  upon. 

The  lack  of  field  equipage  would,  however,  prove  a  very  serious  draw- 
back should  the  necessity  arise  for  active  service.  Both  the  officers  and 
men,  as  a  rule,  take  great  interest  in  their  duties  as  soldiers.  Their 
prompt  response  to  the  only  call  ever  made  upon  them  for  active  serv- 
ice is  the  best  evidence  of  the  state  of  discipline  prevailing. 

The  act  creating  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  (Act  No.  74,  laws  of 
the  sixteenth  legislative  assembly),  limits  the  organization  to  ten  com- 
panies, organized  as  the  commander-in-chief  may  deem  expedient,  into 
either  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery.  There  should  by  all  means  be  at 
least  two  troops  of  cavalry  added  to  the  organization. 

STAFF    OF    THE    GOVERNOR   AND   COMMANDER   IN   CHIEF. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  Allyn  Lewis,  adjutant-general,  ex  officio  quartermaster  and  commis- 
sary-general, and  chief  of  ordinance,  Phoenix. 

Col.  H.  E.  Stroud,  surgeon-general,  Phoenix. 

Col.  Epes  Randolph,  paymaster-general,  Tucson. 

Col.  Willis  P.  Harlow,  judge -advocate-general,  Nogales. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  J.  Cleveland,  aid-de-camp,  Sacaton. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  J.  Cotton,  aid-de-camp,  Phoenix. 

Lieut.  Col.  Albert  F.  Banta,  aid-de-camp,  Prescott. 

Maj.  Thos.  E.  Flannigan,  inspector  small  arms  practice,  Phoenix. 

Capt.  Winfield  Scott,  chaplain,  Scottsdale. 

Capt.  James  F.  Mahoney,  additional  aid-de-camp,  Tucson. 

First  Begiment  of  Infantry,  headquarters  Tucson. — Col.  John  H.  Martin  command- 
ing, Tucson;  Lieut.  Col.  A.  J.  Doran,  Prescott;  Maj.  John  A.  Black,  commanding 
first  battalion,  Tucson;  Maj.  Frank  G.  Russell,  commanding  second  battalion,  PhoB- 
nix;  Maj.  George  Hochderifer,  Flagstaff;  First  Lieut.  Allen  C.  Bernard,  adjutant, 
Tucson;  First  Lieut.  George  W.  Cheyney,  quartermaster,  Tucson;  First  Lieut.  J.  H. 
Carpenter,  commissary,  Yuma;  Maj.  George  E.  Goodfellow,  surgeon,  Tucson;  Capt. 
D.  J.  Branen,  assistant  surgeon,  Flagstaff;  First  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Jones,  assistant 
surgeon,  Tempe;  First  Lieut.  Frank  T.  Alkire,  battalion  adjutant,  Phcenix. 

Company  A,  Globe:  Captain,  James  Wiley;  first  lieutenant,  H.  H.  McNelly;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  F.  Springer.     Total  strength  of  company,  42. 
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Company  B,  Phoenix:  Captain,  Edwin  M.  Lanison;  first  lieutenant,  J.  N.  Ziegen- 
fuss;  second  lieutenant,  Charles  M.  Seaman.     Total  strength  of  company,  46. 

Company  C,  Temper  Captain,  W.  E.  Mullen;  first  lieutenant,  Curt  W.Miller; 
second  lieutenant,  F.  M.  Schureman.     Total  strength  of  company,  41. 

Company  D,  Tucson  :  Captain,  Emanuel  Drachtnan ;  first  lieutenant,  Herbert  Gray ; 
second  lieutenant,  W.  G.  Power.     Total  strength  of  company,  36. 

Company  E,  Mesa:  Captain,  T.  E.  Pomeroy;  first  lieutenant,  W.  M.  Newell;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  W.  J.  LeBaron.     Total  strength  of  company,  41. 

Company  F,  Tucson :  Captain,  J.  M.  Trayer ;  first  lieutenant,  E.  M.  Hutton ;  second 
lieutenant',  Ramon  Gallego.     Total  strength  of  company,  48. 

Company  G,  Nogales:  Captain,  W.  J.  Ekey;  first  lieutenant,  R.  Fleischer ;  second 
lieutenant,  Harry  V.  Lewis.     Total  strength  of  company,  44. 

Company  H,  Yuma:  Captain,  F.  8.  Ingalls;  first  lieutenant,  P.  C.  Aune;  second 
lieutenant,  Mel  Greenleaf.     Total  strength  of  company,  63. 

Company,  I,  Flagstaff:  Captain,  F.  C.  Hochderifer;  first  lieutenant,  W.  E.  Hoch- 
derffer;  second  lieutenant,  William  Gibson.     Total  strength  of  company,  46. 

Company  K,  St.  Johns:  Captain,  Walter  Scott;  first  lieutenant,  Thomas  Peterson. 
Total  strength  of  company,  38. 

First  Regiment  Band,  Tucson.     Total  strength,  29. 

The  total  strength  of  the  National  Guard,  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
is  484. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  guard  be  thoroughly  equipped  for 
field  service,  as  no  one  can  predict  at  what  day  they  may  be  urgently 
needed.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  borders  upon  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  international  line  there  is  a 
large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  the  authorities  of  our 
sister  Republic  have  been  at  war  for  years.  The  attack  made  by  the 
members  of  this  tribe  upon  the  custom-house  at  Nogales,  Souora,  which 
town  is  practically  one  with  the  town  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  can  be  cited 
as  a  case  in  point.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there  was  one  com- 
pany of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  stationed  at  this  point,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  citizens  of  this  Territory  would  have  suffered 
considerable  loss  from  the  looting  and  raiding  of  the  town  of  Nogales. 
The  Yaquis  had  captured  the  Mexican  custom-house  with  all  the  arms 
contained  therein,  had  driven  the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Nogales, 
Sonora,  across  the  international  line,  and  the  only  thing  which  checked 
the  raiding  of  both  towns  was  the  prompt  response  of  the  members  of 
Company  G  of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  to  the  call  for  aid  from 
the  authorities.  It  was  by  the  use  of  their  arms  that  the  Yaquis  were 
finally  driven  off. 

Then,  too,  the  presence  of  several  large  and  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  borders  of  our  Territory  is  another  very  cogent  reason  why 
the  guard  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  ready  at  all  times  for 
service. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urgently  recommend  that  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  General  Government  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $4,000 
per  annum.  Even  with  this  amount  available,  it  will  take  some  few 
years  to  properly  equip  the  guard  for  field  service. 

MILITARY   POSTS. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Arizona  four  military  posts — Hua- 
chuca,  Grant,  Apache,  and  Whipple — with  regimental  headquarters  at 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ool.  I.  D.  De  Russy  in  command.  I  most  respect- 
fully urge  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Arizona  that  the  ben- 
eficial influences  so  noticeable  throughout  the  Territory  as  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  Government  troops  be  not  disturbed  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  same.     While  it  is  true  the  conditions  of  Arizona 
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are  rapidly  changing,  and  the  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  heavily 
garrisoned  posts  (in  order  to  be  ready  to  cope  with  marauding  Apaches) 

does  not  now  exist,  the  new  conditions  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion and  amply  justify  me  in  vigorously  protesting  against  the  further 
abandonment  of  military  posts  in  the  Territory,  at  least  for  some  years 
to  come. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  vast  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  Arizona  have  been  understood  and  appreciated  by  even  a  few 
representative  men  of  the  East,  who,  with  the  assurance  we  are  able  to 
give  them  under  existing  circumstances  that  all  reasonable  protection 
is  guaranteed  capital  iu  Arizona,  the  same  as  is  given  in  States  or  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  have  become  investors  and  have 
undertaken  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  tracts  of  rich  valley  lands  sus- 
ceptible to  irrigation,  as  well  as  employed  millions  of  dollars  in  building 
railroads  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  building  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Eailway,  con- 
necting as  it  does  the  two  continental  railway  systems  (the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific)  affords  Whipple  Bar- 
racks exceptional  facilities  calculated  to  make  its  location  especially 
desirable  for  a  large  military  post.  The  commercial  interests  embraced 
within  a  radius  of  100  or  150  miles  of  Whipple  are  nractically 
limitless. 

Additional  railroad  construction  to  various  mining  camps  is  being 
seriously  considered  at  this  time,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
within  the  uext  few  years  many  thousands  of  men  in  excess  of  those 
now  engaged  at  work  in  the  mines  will  be  employed  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  Territory.  The  same  condition  of  things,  however,  applies 
very  generally  throughout  Arizona. 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  smaller  outlying  posts,  it  will  probably  be  considered  desirable, 
within  a  few  years,  to  concentrate  the  troops  now  distributed  about 
the  Territory  at  two  or  three  principal  points.  With  such  a  prospect  in 
view,  and  having  in  mind  the  commercial  interests  heretofore  referred 
to,  I  insist  that  it  will  be  unwise  and  unjust  to  Arizona  and  her  citizens 
for  the  General  Government  now  or  hereafter  to  restrict  and  narrow 
the  strong  and  beneficial  influences  now  being  realized  as  a  result  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  various  military  posts  in  the  Territory  without 
first  seriously  considering  the  requirements  that  will  in  all  probability 
exist  and  be  fully  demonstrated  within  the  next  few  years  as  a  result 
of  a  continuation  of  the  present  extensive  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory's natural  resources. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  strike  of  1894,  which  so  seriously  affected  all  transportation 
companies,  every  available  soldier  stationed  at  Whipple  Barracks  was 
called  into  service  to  protect  the  United  States  mails  and  the  traveling- 
public,  as  well  as  life  and  property,  within  the  Territory,  and  was  on 
duty  for  weeks.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped"  we  shall  not  be  afflicted  with 
a  similar  occurrence,  yet  no  one  can  foretell;  and  with  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railroad  stretching  across  sparsely  settled  districts,  I  feel  that 
Arizona  has  a  right  to  ask  liberal  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
General  Government,  in  order  that  every  possible  safety  may  be  guar- 
anteed to  her  citizens,  at  least  until  such  time  as  Arizona  will  have  been 
admitted  as  a  Stale,  and  better  able  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources 
in  protecting  her  largely  exposed  frontier. 

It  hardly  seems  just  that  troops  should  be  centralized  in  and  about 
the  larger  cities,  where  they  are  not  needed,  at  the  expense  of  new 
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territory.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  little  to  fear  at  this  time  from 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  within  our  border,  the  fact  remains  never- 
theless that  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  trouble  so  long  as  they 
exist  in  present  numbers.  Their  quiet  and  peaceable  condition  of  the 
present  day  is  largely  due,  it  can  not  be  denied,  to  the  presence  of  Gov- 
ernment troops  at  the  various  posts.  If  Arizona  were  better  under- 
stood, withdrawal  of  troops  would  not  prove  such  a  serious  matter;  but 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  to  day  associate 
with  the  name  of  Arizona  the  likelihood  of  Indian  outbreaks  and  border 
warfare,  and  the  consequent  horrors.  Leaving  out  the  possibility  of 
trouble  with  Indians,  we  have  vast  commercial  interests,  as  heretofore 
stated,  to  be  considered,  extending  over  large  territory  to  the  Mexican 
border,  and  the  presence  of  Government  troops,  though  they  may  never 
be  called  into  active  service  again  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  Arizona's  limitless  resources. 

MEXICAN   AND    SPANISH   LAND    GRANTS. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  created  by  Congress  to  hear  and 
determine  title  to  land  grants  or  private  land  claims,  originating,  as 
alleged,  from  the  Spanish  Crown  or  the  Mexican  Government,  has 
made  most  satisfactory  progress.  The  names  and  areas  of  the  grants 
situated  in  Arizona  and  tried  by  the  court  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation up  to  the  present  date  are  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Los  Nogales  de  Elias 32,  763.  00 

San  Jose  de  Sonoita 12, 147.  69 

Babacomari 128, 000.  00 

San  Rafael  del  Valle 20,  034.  62 

El  Sopori 141,721.60 

Tumacacori,  Calabazas,  and  Huebabi 73,  246.  70 

LaCanoa 46,696.20 

San  Bernardino 13,  746.  00 

Peralta 12,467,456.00 

Aribac 20,  400.  00 

Algodones 22,  000. 00 

Making  a  total  acreage  of 12,  978,  211. 71 

The  Algodones  grant  was  confirmed ;  the  Nogales  de  Elias,  San  Jose 
de  Sonoita,  Babacomari,  San  Rafael  del  Valle,  Tumacacori,  Calabazas, 
Huebabi,  and  Peralta  grants  were  rejected,  and  the  Sopori,  Cauoa,  San 
Bernardino,  and  Aribac  grants  have  been  taken  under  advisement. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Peralta  grant  about  2,000,000  acres  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

There  still  remains  to  be  tried  in  Arizona  the  San  Rafael  de  Zanja, 
Tres  Alamos,  San  Juan  de  las  Boquillas  y  Nogales,  Agua  Prieta,  Buena 
Vista,  and  Reyes  Pacheco  grants. 

The  court  will  convene  at  Tucson  on  November  11  next,  at  which 
time  the  cases  now  held  under  advisement  will  be  heard  and  the  remain- 
ing cases  in  Arizona  disposed  of.  No  doubt  all  of  these  cases  will  have 
to  be  finally  determined  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  several 
of  them  now  being  before  it  for  final  adjudication. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  title  of  these  large  areas  of  land  is  of 
vital  importance  to  contesting  claimants,  the  Territory,  and  those  seek- 
ing homes  in  our  midst,  and  until  a  final  adjudication  is  had  little  or 
no  progress  will  be  made  in  the  reclamation  and  development  of  these 
lands.  On  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Territory,  I  earnestly 
recommend  an  early  hearing  of  all  these  cases  which  are  now  or  may  go 
before  the  court  of  last  resort. 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  following  letter  froni  Chief  Jus- 
tice Joseph  1\.  Heed  has  been  received,  which,  together  with  the  above 
statement,  explains  the  condition  of  the  various  grants  up  to  date : 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  August  23,  1897. 
Sir  :  I  have  your  communication  of  the  17th  instant  with  the  inclosed  statement  of 
business  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  The  Superior  claim  has  been 
confirmed  and  the  San  Bernardino  rejected.  Since  the  statement  was  prepared  the 
other  causes  which  have  been  submitted  are  still  under  advisement,  awaiting  the 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  other  causes  which  involve  the  same  questions. 
We  are  advised  that  the  causes  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  will  probably  be 
determined  in  October.  As  soon  as  they  shall  be  determined  we  will  hold  a  term  in* 
Arizona  at  which  we  hope  to  dispose  of  all  of  the  causes  arising  in  that  Territory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  R.  Reed. 
Hon.  Myron  H.  McCord, 

Governor,  Phamix,  Ariz. 


STATISTICS. 

Statement  of  the  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  Territory,  January  1,  1897. 


Title  of  bonds. 


Yuma-Ehrenberg  Wagon  Road. 

Insane  Asylum 

Wagon  Road  and  Bridge 

Gila  Bridge 

Arizona  University 

Funding 

World's  Fair 

Funding 

Do 


Date. 


Mar. 
July 
Nov. 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Jan. 


14, 1885 
1, 1885 
1, 1885 

15, 1885 
1,  1887 

15,  1887 
1,1892 

15, 1892 

15, 1896 


Time. 

Rate. 

Years. 

Per  ct. 

15 

10 

20 

7 

15 

8 

15 

8 

20 

7 

25 

6 

20 

5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

Amount. 


Total 

Floating  debt  (warrants) 


Total 

Deduct  county  and  city  funded  debt  of  tbe  Territory 


Aggregate  Territorial  indebtedness 
Less  cash,  on  hand 


$10,  000.  00 

100,  000.  00 
12,  000.  00 
15,  000.  00 
22,  000.  00 

150,  000.  00 
30,  000.  00 

760,  000.  00 
22,  000.  00 

.   2,121,000.00 
.    219,615.69 

.   2,  340,  615.  09 
L,  375,  027.  57 

965,  588. 12 
79,  829.  93 


Net  debt  of  tbe  Territory. 


885,758. 1< 


Land  and  improvements. 


County. 

Land. 

Valuation. 

Value  of  im- 
provements. 

Value  of 
city  and 
town  lots. 

Value  of  im- 
provements. 

Land 

grants  and 

patented 

mines. 

Acres. 

880,  688 

56,  883 

702,  834 

35,  534 

5,  508 

259,  847 

7,050 

66,  884 

49,  670 

384, 052 

76,  326 

1,  035,  235 

$443,  862.  00 

85,  795.  20 

350,813.70 

357,  330.  75 

153, 250.  00 

3, 128,  351.  00 

23,  972.  53 

205,  310.  00 

334,  689.  00 

247,815.53 

209,  977. 18 

510,668.94 

$35, 132.  75 

45,  280.  00 

19,  250.  00 

363,  464.  80 

29,  325.  00 

300,515.00 

208.  533. 12 

112,  321.  00 

214,  672.  00 

94,  620.  00 

7,  630.  00 

147,021.50 

$15,  464.  00 
18,  265.  00 

167,  614.  00 

27,  412.  50 

42, 185.  00 

2,  354,  227.  00 

17,911.00 

500,  384,  00 
42,  386.  00 

298,  446.  50 
47,  515.  00 
94,  627.  50 

$42. 184.  00 
237,  777.  00 
155, 175.  00 
118,  670.  30 

93, 160.  00 
1,117,910.00 

72,  899.  00 
787,  715.  00 

58,  225.  00 
573,  233.  50 

70,  705.  00 

Acres. 

Gila 

Pima 

a  7,  326 

6  3, 158.  67 

Total 

3,  560,  511 

6,  05L  835.  83 

1,577,765.17  i  3.626.437.50 

3,  327,  653.  80 

a  Value,  $18,317. 


6197  mines;  value,  $264,174. 
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Draft  animals. 

County. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

2,414 
4,375 
5,077 
3,548 
3,319 
3,970 
2,  167 
4,998 
2,080 
6,270 
337 
2,176 

$44,  925. 00 
66, 142.  23 
82,  329.  00 
79,  800.  00 
50,  672.  00 
89,  467.  43 
64,  244.  00 
73,  394.  00 
27,  806.  00 

108,  985.  00 

6,818.00 

37,  360.  00 

49 
119 

35 
267 
181 
198 

46 
194 
102 
123 

72 

35 

$1, 155.  00 
1, 809.  00 
1,  072.  00 
6,  055.  00 
3,  395.  00 

3,  683.  00 

1,  685.  00 

4,  670.  00 

2,  030.  00 
2,  654.  00 
1,  635.  00 

942.  00 

107 
155 

14 
168 
318 

15 
107 

49 

35 
1Q9 

7 

31 

$650. 00 

751.00 

156.  00 

1,468.00 

Gila .                              

1,  752.  00 

110.00 

535.  00 

265.  00 

Pinal                

114.00 

1,  946.  00 

40.00 

248.  00 

Total           

40,  731 

731,  942.  66 

1,421 

30,  785.  00 

1,198 

8,  035.  00 

All  other  animals. 


Cattle. 

Sbeep. 

Goats. 

Swine. 

County. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Apacbe 

Cocbise 

8,396 
03,  312 
32, 400 
67,  273 
53,  308 
18,  528 
20,  798 

9,529 
58, 171 
34,  007 
58.  518 

1,656 

$96, 451.  00 
553,  596.  46 
299,  994.  97 
597,  502.  54 
533,  002.  90 
185,  505.  90 
171,  629.  59 

88, 149.  54 
507,  346.  72 
336,  408.  00 
530,  654.  00 

14,  906.  68 

77,  720 

5,160 

150, 547 

10,  616 

50 

49,  713 

7,800 

42,  155 

2,675 

$116,  580.  00 

7,  792.  81 

225,  797.  60 

15,  924.  00 

75.24 

101,  593.  36 

11,700.00 

63,  949.  96 

4,  030.  00 

496 
483 

$625.  58 
603. 75 

142 
132 
222 
629 
561 
8,002 
82 
214 
359 
804 
769 
705 

$397. 50 
383.  00 
762.  00 

Grabam 

Gila 

1,791 
3,494 

257 

2,  240.  59 

4,481.22 

322.  91 

1,  761.  00 
1,  381.  00 

Maricopa 

16,  237.  33 
223.  50 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

1,985 
173 

2,  480.  40 
217.  46 

933. 50 

913. 00 

1,  612.  00 

Yavapai 

19,  206 
20 

28,  749.  28 
30.  00 

2,647 

3,  317. 16 

1,  873.  00 
1,  417.  50 

Total.. 

425, 896 

3,  915, 147.  98 

365,  662 

576,  222.  25 

11, 326 

14,  289.  07 

12, 621 

27, 894. 33 

Railroads  and  other  property. 


County. 


Railroads. 


Miles. 


Value. 


All  otber 
property. 


Total  valua- 
tion, county 
and  Terri- 
tory. 


Apacbe... 
Cochise. . . 
Coconino  . 
Grabam  . . 

Gila 

Maricopa. 
Mobave . . 
Navajo... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . 
Yuma 


54. 482 

17.216 

118.  666f 

53    ' 


$272,  410.  00 

1,  005,  559.  77 

539,  300.  00 

168,  704.  00 


94.  590 
108. 076 

57.  208 

120.  200 

7.979 

60.  552 


463,  940. 17 
422,  577. 16 
286,  040.  00 
646,  577.  00 
506,  201.  20 
302,  760.  00 
525,  600.  00 


$96,  233. 

489,  103. 

400,  537. 

273,401. 

303,  387. 
1,186,181. 

128,  519. 

110,  595. 

691,  938. 

78,  233. 

1,  395,  604. 

149,  799. 


$1,166, 
2,  512, 
2,  242, 

2,  013, 
1,  216, 
8,  948, 
1, 124, 
1,343, 

3,  553, 
1,  602, 
3,  854, 
1,  036, 


070.  58 
858.  22 
801.  27 
735. 00 
067.  30 
043. 78 
429.  40 
016.  34 
398. 18 
376. 20 
832. 76 
073. 78 


Total. 


998.724|    5,139,i 


60 


5,  303,  533.  62     30,  613,  702.  81 


Comparative  statement  of  assessed  values  of  taxable  property  for  the  years  1896  and  1897. 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Land 

$5,  620,  577. 10 

1,  393,  285.  78 

3,  513,  063.  00 

3,  289,  880.  05 

3,  413,  000.  72 

461,  785.  00 

754,  542.  00 

31,  476.  00 

9, 180.  50 

$6,  051,  835.  83 

1,  577,  765. 17 

3,  626,  437.  50 

3,  327,  653.  80 

3,  915, 147.  98 

576,  222.  25 

731,  942.  66 

30,  785.  00 

8,  035.  00 

G 

$12,  629. 00 

29,161.00 

6,  029,  478.  01 

3,516,118.76 

$14,  289.  07 
27,  894.  33 

Improvem'nts  thereon 

City  and  town  lots 

5. 139.  669.  60 

Improvem'nts  thereon 
Cattle 

All  otber  property  . . 

5,  303,  533.  62 

18,  317.  00 

264  174  00 

Sbeep  

Total 

28,  074, 176.  92 

30,  613,  702. 81 

Asses 
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CUSTOMS. 

Statement  of  business  transacted  in  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1807. 

IMPORTS. 

[Under  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894.] 


When  imported. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total  im- 
ports. 

Duties  col- 
lected. 

1896. 

July     

$240,  904.  00 
297,  711.  00 
213.014.00 
246, 199.  00 
215,  304.  00 
215,  427.  00 

186,  277.  00 
139, 959.  00 
164,  837.  00 
179,716.00 
193,  997.  00 
143,  947.  00 

$2, 081.  00 
2,  783.  00 
9,001.00 
45,  797.  00 
45,  476.  00 
78,  499.  00 

29,  410.  00 
23, 812.  00 
88,301.00 
95,  786.  00 
123,  688.  00 
75,  848.  00 

$242,  985.  00 

290,  494.  00 
222,015.00 

291,  996.  00 
260,  780.  00 
293, 926.  00 

215,  687.  00 
153,  771.  00 
263,  138.  00 
275,  502.  00 
317,675.00 
219,  795.  00 

$813.  05 

1,  052.  78 

2,  266.  74 

9,  267.  46 

8,  506.  02 

14,714.51 

1897. 

5,  833.  44 

5,  005.  25 

18,  016.  47 

19,  218. 19 

May 

24,  750.  24 

15,  533.  92 

Total  1896-97 

2,  427,  292.  00 
2,  213,  513.  00 

620,  472.  00 
389,  989.  00 

3,047,764.00 
2,  603,  502.  00 

124,  978.  07 

Total  1895-96 

85,  372.  26 

213,  779.  00 

230,  483.  00 

444,  262.  00 

39,  605.  81 

Additional  duties    collected    pertaining  to 

1,  022.  08 

40,  627.  89 

Of  the  above  importations  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  23  per 
cent  were  dutiable,  while  the  previous  year  showed  but  15  per  cent 
dutiable;  thus  we  find  an  increase  of  over  53  per  cent  in  dutiable  impor- 
tations in  the  year  1896-97  as  compared  with  the  year  1895-96. 

Head. 

Cattle  imported  paying  duty 87,  461 

Cattle  imported  free  of  duty 12,  749 

Total 100,  210 

EXPORTS. 


Year  ending- 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

June  30, 1897 

$925,  389 
916,  245 

$107, 025 
25,  534 

$1,  032,  414 
941, 779 

June  30, 1896 

9,144 

81,491 

90,  635 

Comparative  statement  of  value  of  and  estimated  duty  on  merchandise  entered  at  the  port 
of  Nog  ales  and  destined  to  interior  ports  in  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  countries 
under  warehouse  and  immediate  and  transportation  bond. 


Year  eudiug — 

To  interior  ports  in  the 
United  States. 

To  foreign  countries. 

Value. 

Duty. 

$86, 100.  86 
84,  087. 57 

Value.            Duty. 

June  30.  1897 

$975,  578.  00 
894,  628. 00 

$29,  550.  00         $5.  333.  70 
3,453.00           1,434.00 

June  30, 1896.... 

80,  950.  00 

2,  013.  29 

26,097.00           3,899.70 
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The  total  amount  of  duties  estimated  on  merchandise  entered  and 
destined  to  interior  ports  in  the  United  States  under  warehouse  and 
immediate  transportation  bond,  together  with  the  total  duties  collected 
in  1897,  should  be  credited  to  the  port. 

A  United  States  live-stock  agent  is  stationed  at  ^Nogales  to  inspect 
cattle  when  presented  for  entry.  Present  quarantine  regulations  per- 
mit importations  of  cattle  and  other  ruminants  only  through  the  port 
of  Nogales  and  subport  of  Bisbee,  after  special  inspection  by  the  live- 
stock agent  and  issuance  by  him  of  a  special  permit  therefor;  but  cattle 
are  allowed  to  cross  the  line  at  any  point  convenient  for  inspection  and 
satisfactory  to  the  collector  of  the  port  and  live-stock  inspector.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  points  at  which  cattle  may  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  in  order  that  there  may  be  proper  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  their  movements;  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  be  allowed  at  any  other  points 
in  Arizona. 

BUSINESS   TRANSACTED   IN   THE   LAND   OFFICES. 

The  following  are  the  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  in  the  land  office  at  Prescott,  Ariz. 


Class  of  entry. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

Class  of  entry. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

98 
18 
4 

02 
44 

14, 272.  38 
1,  805.  32 
480. 05 
1, 182.  688 
6, 622.  36 

2 

22 

572 

400. 00 

761  720 

Desert-land  entries  

Mineral  applications 

Railroad  selections 

Total 

91,  518.  95 

792 

117,  043.  468 

Tucson  land  district. 


County. 


Apache . . . 
Coconino  . 

Gila 

Maricopa . 
Mohave.. 
Navajo  ... 
Yavapai . . 
Yuma  . . . 


Total 


Area  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served. 


Surveyed. 


Acres. 

1,425,720 

1,  245,  376 

41,513 

154,  353 

961, 107 

1,  409,  377 

841, 172 


5,  078,  618 


TJnsur- 
veyed. 


Acres. 

788, 877 
9,  280,  220 
1,  295,  600 
1,217,732 
5,  748,  050 

788,  000 
3,  904,  235 
1, 193,  900 


24,  216,  614 


Total. 


A  cres. 
2,  214,  597 
10,  525,  596 
1,337,113 
1,  372,  085 
6,  709, 157 
2, 197,  377 
4,  745,  407 
1, 193,  900 


30,  295,  232 


Area  re- 
served. 


A  cres. 

3,488,919 

2,  023,  748 

378,  127 

20 

383,  990 

3, 102,  648 

25,  790 

201,  600 


9,  604,  842 


Area  dis- 
posed of. 


Acres. 

1,  219,  484 

680,  656 

2,  760 

2,895 

42,  853 

1,  009,  975 

485,  803 


Total  area 
of  land  sur- 
face, etc. 


Acres. 
6,  923,  000 
13,  230,  000 
1,  718,  000 
1,  375,  000 
7, 136,  000 
6,310,000 
5,257,000 
1,  395,  500 


43,  344,  500 


Transactions  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  in  the  land  office 

at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Class  of  entry. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

Original  entries: 

142 

1 

6 

38 

10 

18,  212.  71 
40.4 

Sold  subject  to  preemption  act 

9.75 

Entered  under  desert-land  act 

7,  203.  85 

Entered  under  mining  act 

714.  67 

Total 

197 

26, 181.  38 

Final  entries : 

Homestead 

50 

3 

12 

15 

6,  785.  54 
480. 00 

Timber  culture 

Desert-land 

2,  434.  59 

Cash  (commutation) 

2,  118.88 

Total 

80 

11  819  01 

277 

38,  000.  39 

$-.:         ,  * 


I    -<9 


r  -.  i      nil 

i    i    I    i  i     ■     • 
n  i    ^  n   r     i    *i 


School  for  Apache  Indians,  at  San  Carlos,  Arizona. 
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County. 

Area  unappropriated  and  unsur- 
veyed. 

Area  re- 
served. 

Area  dis- 
posed of. 

Totalaroa 
of  land 

surface  of 
county. 

Brief  description 

Surveyed. 

Un  sur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

of  land. 

Acres. 
22,  792 
1,435,926 

45,  005 
832, 755 

1, 196,  295 

Acres. 
19,  068 
2,  371,  097 

414,  985 
2, 135,  736 

2,  840, 491 

Acres. 
41,  860 

3,  807,  023 

459, 990 
2,  968,  491 

4,  0  6,  786 

Acres. 
204,  980 
135, 077 

745,  807 
1,  090,  000 

193,000 
70,  000 

197,  414 

375,  970 
110,  000 

Acres. 

160 

39,  900 

5,703 
79,  509 

449,  214 

Acres. 
247,  000 

3,  982,  000 

1,211,500 
4, 138,  000 

4,  679,  000 

70,  000 

6,  714,  000 

3,  474,  500 

4,  932,  000 

Cochise 

Gila 

Mountainous  and 
grazing. 
Do. 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Moun  tain  on  s, 
grazing,  and 
arid. 

Arid  and  grazing. 

No  A-acant  public 
land. 

1, 147,  349 

859, 878 
657,  937 

5,  279,  328 

2, 166,  686 
4,  097,  002 

6, 426,  667 

3,  026,  564 

4,  754, 939 

89, 909 

71, 966 
67, 061 

Pinal 

grazing,    and 

arid. 
Arid  and  grazing. 
Arid,  grazing,  and 

mountainous. 

Total  .... 

6, 197,  937 

19,  324,  393 

25,  522,  330 

3, 122,  248 

803,422   29,448,000 

INTERNAL-REVENUE    COLLECTIONS. 

The  internal-revenue  collections  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  were  as  follows: 

Retail  liquor  dealers $14,  407. 49 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 

Wholesale  malt  liquor  dealers 

Retail  malt  liquor  dealers 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomarga- 
rine   

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomar- 


garine 
Brewers. 


357.  00 
991.  67 
128. 34 

96.00 

480.  00 
100.  00 


Rectifiers 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Spirits 

Beer 

Tobacco  

Playing  cards 

Penalties,  etc 


$100.  00 

754. 73 

1,072.08 

104. 55 

227. 40 

.10 

81.44 

Total 19,900.80 


PHCENIX   INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

The  following  information  regarding  this  school  is  herewith  submitted : 

Enrollment : 

Boys 186 

Girls 196 

Total 382 

Between  6  and  18  years  of  age : 

Boys 166 

Girls 185 

Average  age  of  pupils,  14  years. 

Average  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  331.8. 

Number  of  teachers,  6 ;  number  of  other  school  employees,  45 ;  total,  51 :  19  white 
and  32  Indian  employees. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  school  during  the  year  $43,088.97,  of  which  amount 
$17,100.07  was  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  employees,  and  $25,988.90  expended 
for  subsistence  and  support  of  pupils. 

Several  fine  large  new  buildings  will  be  erected  this  year,  an  appropriation  of 
$36,000  having  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  quota  has  also  been  raised  from  250 
to  400  pupils.  Including  our  "  outing"  pupils,  this  school  will  have  an  enrollment 
of  over  500,  thus  making  it  the  second  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

This  is  an  industrial  institution,  and  the  organic  connection  between  polytechnic 
and  academic  instruction  is  carefully  preserved.  It  is  thought  more  desirable  to 
turn  out  a  faithful  section  hand  than  a  poor  missionary;  a  good  dishwasher  rather 
than  a  loud  howler  for  woman's  rights. 

The  pupil  is  in  school  one-half  day  and  in  the  shops  a  half  day.  Carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  shoe  and  harness  making,  and  tailoring  are  taught  the  boys;  while 
the  girls  are  given  instruction  in  cooking,  household  economy,  designing,  cutting, 
fitting,  and  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  garments. 
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They  are  comparatively  apt  to  learn.  Like  the  Japanese  they  are  good  imitators, 
but  poor  originators. 

The  results  of  school  training  are  evidenced  by  better  homes,  better  dress  and  liv- 
ing, and  increased  self- respect.  Nearly  200  pupils  have  worked  out  as  servants  and 
farm  hands  during  the  past  year.  This  service  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  though  encouraged  by  the  faculty.  Words  of  praise  from  numerous 
patrons  regarding  the  service  and  couduct  of  our  "outing"  pupils  have  been  many 
and  sincere.  We  regard  the  individual  teaching  the  child  receives  in  the  home  of 
our  best  families  as  of  great  value.  It  establishes  correct  ideas  of  household  economy, 
disciplines  the  mind  to  habits  of  neatness  and  dispatch,  and  begets  responsibility. 
Sloth  is  the  Indian's  greatest  enemy — it  is  industrial  consumption,  and  unless  the 
virus  can  be  effectually  eliminated  from  his  system  his  decline  will  be  sure.  Our 
school  work  is  laid  out  with  a  view  to  insure  habits  of  promptness,  correctness, 
industry. 

Education  of  the  senses  alone  is  not  desirable  for  the  Indian.  13rain  development 
breeds  ambitions,  and  ambitions  breed  discontent,  which  is  good.  Discontent  has 
made  the  world  what  it  is  to-day.  But  discontent  is  unhappiness,  and  unless  edu- 
cation can  translate  ambition  into  actual  and  happy  achievement,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  class  of  social  maggots. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  develop  brain  and  brawn  equally,  so  that  what 
the  brain  thinks  and  wills  the  hands  will  do. 

S.  M.  McCowan,  Superintendent. 

INDIANS. 

From  the  "best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  number  of 
Indians  in  Arizona  is  as  follows : 

Colorado  River  Agency : 

Mohaves  at  Mohave 677 

Mohaves  at  Moha  ve  fort 700 

Mohaves  at  Needles 667 

Hualapais 700 

Chimehuevis 141 

Total 2,  885 

Navajo  Agency: 

Navajoes 20,  500 

Moquis  (pueblo) 2,  029 

Total 22,529 

Pima  Agency : 

Pimas  (Gila  Reservation) 3,  723 

Maricopas  (Gila  Reservation) , 203 

Maricopas  (Salt  River  Reservation) 93 

Pimas  (Salt  River  Reservation) 1 543 

Papagoes  (Gila  Bend  Reservation) 75 

Papagoes  (nomadic) 1,  800 

Papagoes  (San  Xavier) 517 

Papagoes  (Peerless  Well) 246 

Total 7,200 

San  Carlos  Agency : 

Coy otero  Apache 612 

San  Carlos  Apache 1, 135 

Tonto  Apache 856 

White  Mountain  Apache 1,  739 

Mohave  Apache 501 

Yuma  Apacbe 51 

Suppai,  unattached  in  Navajo  County 215 

Total 5,109 

Grand  total 37,723 

The  acreage  of  all  the  reservations  is  large,  but  as  there  is  no  pressing 
demand  at  present  for  any  of  this  acreage  for  settlement  by  white  people, 


Apache  Squaw,  90  Years  of  Age. 
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I  see  no  necessity  for  the  Government  undertaking  any  negotiation  for 
the  purchase  of  any  part  of  any  of  them. 

The  Indian  schools  of  the  Territory  seem  to  be  well  attended  and 
well  managed,  and  doing  great  good  in  educating  the  Indian  and  teach- 
ing him  to  cope  with  his  white  brother  in  the  ways  of  everyday  life. 
The  money  expended  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
an  education  and  an  industrial  training  is  well  expended,  and  should 
not  be  begrudged  by  the  people  or  the  Government. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  church  and  religious  interests  have 
been  prepared  from  the  best  information  obtainable.  There  are  perhaps 
a  few  unimportant  errors,  but  in  the  main  it  is  substantially  correct : 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 

Organized  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in  Arizona 20 

Church  members 750 

Sunday  schools 26 

Scholars 1, 500 

Value  of  church  property $164,  000 

EPISCOPAL. 

Membership 260 

Church  buildiugs 6 

Ministers 1 6 

Sunday-school  scholars 170 

Total  value  of  church  property $29,  000 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   SOUTH. 

Membership 550 

Ministers 7 

Churches 6 

Sunday-school  scholars 575 

Value  of  church  property $22,  500 

Five  parsonages,  value $8,  000 

Two  Mexican  missions 120 

Value  of  property $3,  200 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Churches 12 

New  churches  organized 2 

Ministers 11 

Communicant  members 597 

Membership  increase  during  the  year 117 

Sunday-school  membership 850 

Increase  of  Sunday-school  membership 125 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Communicants 250 

Ministers 4 

Value  of  church  property $17,000 

Sunday-school  scholars '  330 

FREE   METHODIST. 

Membership 50 

Sunday-school  scholars 50 

Number  of  ministers 2 

Value  of  church  property $25,  ( >< )0 

CHRISTIAN. 

Total  communicants 200 

Church  buildings 1 

Church  organizations 3 

Sunday-school  scholars 100 

Value  of  church  property $2,  500 

INT  97— MIS 19 
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BAPTIST. 

Membership 347 

Churches - 9 

Ministers 7 

Sunday-school  scholars 207 

Value  of  property $15,600 

MORMON. 

Churches 37 

Membership 8,  000 

Ministers - 52 

Sunday-school  scholars - 2, 050 

Valueof  church  property $40,000 

CATHOLIC. 

Parishes  with  resident  priests 9 

Missions 16 

Parochial  schools 3 

Academies 3 

Pupils '- 420 

Indian  school 1 

Pupils 70 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Inmates r 40 

Hospitals 3 

Catholic  population 15,  000 

NEWSPAPERS  OF   ARIZONA. 

Few  sections  of  the  Union  are  so  well  favored,  according  to  popula- 
tion, as  Arizona  in  the  line  of  journalism.  Every  town  has  its  news- 
papers; usually  intelligently  edited  and  well  printed,  enterprising,  and 
respected.  Compilation  of  the  history  of  the  Territory  is  a  work  that 
has  safely  been  confided  in  the  press.  To  no  other  source  can  greater 
credit  be  given  in  the  consideration  of  the  agencies  whereby  Arizona 
has  advanced.  The  aim  of  the  Territorial  newspapers  is  still  high  and 
their  power  for  good  and  for  progress  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  first  newspaper  of  Arizona  made  its  appearance  in  the  "  pueblo" 
of  Tubac,  not  far  from  the  Mexican  line,  and  south  of  Tucson,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1857.  It  was  called  The  Arizonian,  and  the  name  of 
the  publisher  was  John  Cross.  The  owner  was  the  Santa  Rita  Mining 
Company.  Col.  Charles  D.  Poston,  first  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Arizona,  then  manager  of  silver  mines  at  Tubac,  and  now,  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  a  resident  of  Phoenix,  was  of  the  staff.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  in  June,  1861,  Tubac  and  all  other  outlaying  stations  were 
abandoned  as  soon  as  the  Federal  troops  were  called  away,  for  the 
Apaches,  no  longer  held  in  check,  swooped  down  to  murder  and  destroy. 
The  material  of  The  Arizonian  was  taken  to  Tucson.  William  Oury 
became  owner,  and  in  1866,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  started  it  up 
once  more.  Capt.  Sidney  De  Long,  of  the  California  volunteers,  now  a 
resident  of  Dos  Cabezas,  was  editor  for  several  years  following.  It 
failed  again,  however,  and  wheu,  in  1872,  the  material  was  again  raked 
together  it  was  to  issue  the  first  number  of  the  Tucson  Star,  owned 
and  edited  by  L.  C.  Hughes,  then  attorney-general,  later  governor  of 
Arizona,  and  to  this  day  publisher  of  the  same  journal. 

The  Arizona  Citizen,  of  Tucson,  antedates  the  Star,  having  been 
established  by  John  W.  Wasson,  then  surveyor-general  of  Arizona, 
October  15, 1870.  Mr.  Wasson  is  still  a  newspaper  man,  now  estab- 
lished at  Pomona,  Cal. 

Another  pioneer  in  journalism  is  the  Arizona  Sentinel,  of  Yuma, 
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started  in  1871  by  James  M.  Barney,  of  the  forwarding  house  of  William 
B.  Hooper  &  Co. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  northern  Arizona  was  issued  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  Of  those  who 
assisted  in  its  initial  presentation  only  two  are  known  to  be  now  living. 
One  is  Ron.  E.  J.  McCorinick,  now  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  the  other  is  Lieut.  Ool.  T.  P.  Banta,  of  the  present  staff  of  the 
governor  of  Arizona.  The  journal  was  called  The  Arizona  Miner.  It 
was  issued  at  the  first  seat  of  Territorial  government,  in  Chino  Valley, 
north  of  Prescott  about  20  miles,  where  now  there  is  but  a  farmhouse. 
The  date  was  March  9,  1864.  The  publisher  was  Tisdale  Hand,  but 
Mr.  McOormick,  then  Territorial  secretary,  was  known  to  have  been  the 
real  owner  and  virtual  editor.  In  July,  1864,  the  paper  followed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Prescott.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Prescott  Journal- 
Miner  claims  the  credit  that  is  due  the  oldest  existing  paper  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  newspapers  of  Arizona  now  comprise  the  following  publications: 

Apache  County  .—Herald,  weekly,  St.  Johns,  Democratic  in  politics;  published  by 
J.  T.  Lesueur  and  edited  by  W.  G.  Scott, 

Cochise  County. — Prospector,  daily,  evening,  Tombstone,  independent;  William 
Hattich,  editor  and  proprietor.  Epitaph,  weekly,  Tombstone,  independent;  Wil- 
liam Hattich,  editor  and  proprietor.  Lyre,  daily,  evening,  Bisbee,  independent;  J. 
Rex  Hall  and  J.  J.  Patton,  publishers.  Orb,  weekly,  Bisbee,  independent;  J.  Rex 
Hall  and  J.  J.  Patton,  publishers.  Range  News,  weekly,  Willcox,  Republican; 
Horace  E.  Dunlap,  editor  and  proprietor. 

Coconino  County. — Sun-Democrat,  weekly,  Flagstaff,  Democratic;  J.  E.  &  R.  H. 
Jones,  publishers  and  proprietors.  News,  weekly,  Williams,  Republican;  George 
U.  Young,  editor  and  proprietor. 

Gila  County. — Arizona  Silver  Belt,  weekly,  Globe,  independent;  A.  H.  Hackney 
and  J.  H.  Hamill,  editors  and  proprietors. 

Graham  County. — Graham  County  Bulletin,  weekly,  Solomonville,  Democratic; 
issued  by  the  Bulletin  Publishing  Company  ;  George  H.  Kelly  and  W.  B.  Kelly,  editors; 
Graham  Guardian,  weekly,  Safford,  Democratic;  John  J.  Birdno,  editor.  Arizona 
Trailer,  weekly,  Safford,  independent;  issued  by  T.  T.  Hunter;  Dr.  Bonner,  editor. 

Maricopa  County.— Herald,  daily  (evening)  and  weekly,  Phoenix,  Republican;  N.  A. 
Morford,  editor  and  proprietor.  Arizona  Gazette,  daily  (morning)  and  weekly, 
Phoenix,  Democrat;  issued  by  the  Gazette  Printing  Company;  J.  O.  Dunbar,  editor. 
Arizona  Republican,  daily  (morning)  and  weekly,  Phoenix,  Republican;  C.C.Ran- 
dolph, editor  and  proprietor.  Saturday  Evening  Press,  weekly,  Phoenix,  independ- 
ent; William  Chappie,  editor  and  proprietor.  Southwestern  Stockman,  weekly, 
Phoenix,  Republican;  Charles  W.  Pugk,  editor  and  proprietor.  La  Occasional, 
Spauish  weekly,  Phoenix,  Democrat;  Jesus  Melendrez,  editor  and  proprietor.  El 
Observador,  Spanish  weekly,  Phoenix,  Republican;  Pedro  Salazar,  editor.  News, 
daily  (evening)  and  weekly,  Tempe,  Democrat;  issued  by  the  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany; C.  W.  Miller,  editor.  Free  Press,  weekly,  Mesa,  Republican;  W.  D.  Morton 
and  A.  P.  Shewman,  editors  and  proprietors. 

Mohave  County. — Mohave  County  Miner,  weekly,  Kingman,  Independent;  Anson  H. 
Smith,  editor;  M.A.Sawyer,  associate  editor.  Our  Mineral  Wealth,  weekly,  King- 
man, Populist ;  Kean  St.  Charles,  editor  and  proprietor.  Arizona  Educator,  monthly, 
Kingman,  educational;  A.  C.  Joscelyn,  editor  and  proprietor. 

Navajo  County. — Mail,  weekly,  Winslow,  Democrat;  James  F.Wallace,  editor  and 
proprietor.  Argus,  weekly,  Holbrook,  Republican;  C.  O.  Anderson,  editor  and 
proprietor. 

Pima  County. — Arizona  Citizen,  daily  (evening)  and  weekly,  Tucson,  Republican; 
issued  by  the  Citizen  Printing  and  Publishing  Company;  Herbert  Brown,  editor. 
Arizona  Star,  daily  (morning)  and  weekly,  Tucson,  Democrat;  issued  by  the  Star 
Publishing  Company;  L.  C.  Hughes,  editor.  Oasis,  weekly,  Nogales,  Republican; 
Allen  T.  Bird,  editor  and  proprietor.  Border  Vidette,  weekly,  Nogales,  Democrat; 
Frank  M.  King,  editor  and  proprietor.  El  Fronterizo,  Spanish  weekly,  Tucson, 
Democrat;  Carlos  Velasco,  editor  and  proprietor.  La  Luz,  Spanish  weekly,  Tucson, 
Democrat;  Carlos  H.  Tully,  editor  and  proprietor. 

Pinal  Con nty.—  Tribune!,  weekly,  Florence,  Democrat;  Charles  D.  Reppy,  editor 
and  proprietor. 

Yavapai  County. — Arizona  Journal-Miner,  daily  (evening)  and  weekly,  Prescott, 
Republican;   J.  C.  Martin,  editor  and  proprietor.      Courier,  daily  (morning)  and 
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weekly,  Prescott,  Democrat ;  A.E.Rogers,  editor  and  proprietor.  Pick  and  Drill, 
weekly,  Prescott,  independent ;  A.  F.  Banta,  editor  and  proprietor.  Mining  News, 
weekly,  Jerome,  Democrat;  W.  S.  Adams,  editor  and  proprietor.  Reporter,  semi- 
weekly,  Jerome;  Joscelyn  &  Jackson,  editors  and  proprietors. 

Yuma  County. — Arizona  Sentinel,  weekly,  Yuma,  Republican;  John  W.  Dorring- 
ton,  editor  and  proprietor.  Sun,  weekly,  Yuma,  Democrat;  Mulford  Vfinsor, 
editor  and  proprietor. 

NATIONAL  BANKS   OF   ARIZONA. 

[Number  of  banks,  5.] 
RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts - $667, 101. 64 

Overdrafts - 13,092.91 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation 175,  250.  00 

Premium  on  United  States  bonds 8,  875.  00 

Stocks,  securities,  j udgments,  and  claims 123,  046.  24 

Banking-house  furniture  and  fixtures 14,575.04 

Other  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned 6,  587.  85 

Due  from  other  national  banks 98,  684.  79 

Due  from  State  and  private  banks  and  bankers 87,  058.  84 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 335,  939  96 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 5,  711.  38 

Notes  of  other  national  banks 17,  297.  00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents 275.  40 

Specie 228,669.85 

Legal-tender  notes 17,  995.  00 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund 6,  705.  00 

Due  from  United  States  Treasurer 300. 00 

LIABILITIES. 

Aggregate 1,807,165.90 

Capital  stock  paid  in 400,  000.  00 

Surplus  fund «....  43,850.00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses 52,  212.  24 

National-bank  notes  outstanding 122,  830.  00 

Due  to  other  national  banks 2,  712.  26 

Due  to  State  and  private  banks  and  bankers 38,  314.  45 

Dividends  unpaid 80.  00 

Individual  deposits 1, 147, 166.  95 

SPECIE. 

Gold  coin 210,220.00 

Silver  dollars , 7,022.00 

Silver  Treasury  certificates 5, 000.  00 

Fractional  silver  coin 6,  427.  85 

CIRCULATING  NOTES. 

Received  from  Comptroller 134, 100. 00 

On  hand 11,270.00 

Outstanding 122,  830.  00 

Deposits : 1,129,949.95 

Reserve  required,  15  per  cent 169,  492.  49 

Reserve  held 589,309.81 

Ratio  of  reserves,  52.15  per  cent. 

CASH    RESERVE. 

Required 65, 114  99 

Held 246,664.85 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    RESERVE    HELD. 

Specie 228,669  85 

Legal  tenders 17,995.00 

Due  from  reserve  agents 335,  939.  96 

Redemption  fund  with  Treasurer 6,  705.  00 
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PRIVATE  BANKS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  seven  banks 
organized  under  the  incorporation  laws  of  the  Territory  at  the  close  of 
business  on  June  30,  1897 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $589,  454.  54 

Overdrafts 39,  461.  81 

United  States  bonds  (par  value) 60,  000.  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc 31,  655.  30 

Banking  house  furniture,  and  fixtures 38,  303.  61 

Real  estate 46,  319.  85 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 11, 100.  64 

Sundry  assets 2,  585. 26 

Due  from  banks $403,  553.  34 

Cash  on  hand 123,571.46 

527, 121.  80 

Total 1,351,653.74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock 237,600.00 

Surplus 25,446.95 

Undivided  profits 25,443.90 

Deposits 1,050,971.66 

Due  to  other  banks 12,191.23 

Total 1,351,653.74 

BUILDING   AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  on  real  estate $299,  649.  39 

Loans  on  stock 4, 175. 00 

Books  and  stationery - 147. 95 

Expense  account 588.  70 

Due  from  members 7,  858.  67 

Interest 1,268.42 

Discount ; 52.  83 

Premiums 121.  73 

Furniture  and  fixtures 675.  50 

Suspense  account 153.  40 

Taxes  paid 316.  00 

Interest  on  advanced  pavments  not  yet  earned 42.  90 

Real  estate 11,  404.  98 

Cash „ 17,682.01 

Total 344,237,48 

LIABILITIES. 

C apital  stock 260, 131 .  20 

Undivided  profits 63,886.97 

Advance  payments 3,434.  93 

Premiums 1,  864.  40 

Due  on  withdrawals 2,  307.  20 

Fines 176.  34 

Membership  fee 100.  00 

Scrip  account 208.30 

Real-estate  fund 155.  84 

Interest 1,327.14 

Due  on  loans 1. 00 

Bills  payable 10,600.00 

Interest  due  on  bills  payable 44. 16 

Total 344,  237. 18 
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SALARIES  AND  CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  action  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  salaries  of  the  Federal  officials  of  the  Territories  and  the  con- 
tingent expenses  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  executive  office.  The 
organic  law  declares  that  certain  salaries  shall  be  paid,  yet  year  by  year 
Congress,  without  changing  the  original  law,  reduces  the  amount 
specified  by  such  sum  as  the  public  demand  for  economy  may  suggest. 
This  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  officials,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  service.  Similar  action  is  taken  with  reference  to  con- 
tingent expenses.  But  one-half  of  the  amount  allowed  under  this  head 
by  the  organic  law  is  appropriated.  This  sum  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  department,  the  expenses  of  which  are  daily  increas- 
ing. The  duties  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  legislative  enactments.  He  is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  control,  which  has  full  charge  of  all  charitable,  penal,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  the  Territory,  which  supersedes  three  boards  of 
commissioners,  and  is  charged  with  all  the  duties  which  belonged  to 
said  boards.  He  is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Territorial  board  of 
education,  member  and  chairman  of  the  Territorial  board  of  loan  com- 
missioners, and  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University.  The 
governor  is  required,  with  other  members  of  the  board  of  control,  to 
visit  all  the  institutions  under  its  control,  as  well  as  to  sit  with  other 
boards  of  which  he  is  an  ex  officio  member.  No  pro  vision  is  made  for 
paying  his  traveling  expenses  or  for  the  clerk  hire  these  extra  duties 
impose,  as  the  organic  act  prohibits  any  other  compensation  being 
allowed  the  governor  than  that  provided  by  Federal  law. 

The  sum  of  $500  is  appropriated  by  Congress  for  contingent  expenses. 
The  Territory  provides  a  private  secretary  at  $600  per  annum,  and  $250 
for  contingent  expenses,  making  the  total  appropriation,  both  Federal 
and  Territorial,  $1,350  per  annum  for  all  contingent  expenses,  secre- 
tary's stenographer,  clerical  services  of  all  kinds,  including  all  official 
correspondence,  the  preparation  of  the  governor's  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  other  reports,  part  of  which  the  execu- 
tive is  now  obliged  to  have  done  at  his  own  personal  expense. 

If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  refuses  to  appropriate  for  the  governor's 
salary  the  amount  specified  by  law,  it  certainly  ought  to  amend  section 
1855  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to  permit  the  Territorial  legislature 
to  pay  the  governor  his  actual  traveling  expenses  while  visiting  various 
parts  of  the  Territory  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Myron  H.  McCord, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

To  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  ROSTER. 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

Governor,  Myron  H.  McCord,  Phoenix;  private  secretary,  G.  R.  McCord,  Phoenix; 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  Charles  H.  Akers,  Phoenix;  assistant  secretary,  Harry  R. 
Tritle,  Phoenix;  Territorial  treasurer,  C.  W.  Johnstone,  Phoenix;  Territorial  auditor, 
George  W.  Vickers,  Phoenix;  attorney-general,  C.  M.  Frazier,  Phoenix;  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  A.  P.  Shewman,  Mesa;  adjutant-general,  R.  Allyn  Lewis, 
Phoenix. 

BOARD   OP   CONTROL. 

Governor  Myron  H.  McCord,  chairman ;  George  W.  Vickers,  auditor ;  Richard  H. 
Barker,  citizen  member;  Harvey  J.  Lee,  clerk. 

JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Supreme  court. — Hiram  C.  Truesdale,  chief  justice;  associate  justices,  George  R. 
Davis,  Tucson;  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  Florence;  R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerk,  Lloyd 
Johnston. 

District  court,  first  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pima  and  Cochise). — 
Judge,  George  R.  DaAis,  Tucson ;  clerks,  Clinton  D.  Hoover,  Tucson,  and  A.  H. 
Emanuel,  Tombstone;  commissioners,  William  H.  Culver,  Tucson;  Frank  J.  Duffy, 
Nogales;  A.  H.  Emanuel,  Tombstone. 

District  court,  second  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pinal,  Gila,  and 
Graham). — Fletcher M.  Doan,  judge;  Daniel C.  Stevens,  clerk  of  the  court,  Florence; 
Miss  Lauretta  E.  Coombs,  court  reporter,  Florence;  Gabriel  E.  Angular,  interpreter, 
Florence;  Frank  Dysart,  clerk  of  court,  Solomonville,  Graham  County;  Charles  T. 
Martin,  clerk  of  court  for  Gila  County,  Globe. 

District  court,  third  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Maricopa  and  Yuma). — 
Hiram  C.  Truesdale,  judge,  Phoenix;  clerk  district  court,  Edwin  S.  Gill,  Phoenix; 
deputy  clerks,  C.  H.  Knapp,  Phoenix,  Charles  H.  Brinley,  Yuma;  commissioners,  J.  W. 
Crenshaw,  Phoenix,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Yuma. 

District  court,  fourth  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Yavapai,  Mohave, 
Coconino,  Apache,  and  Navajo). — Judge,  R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerks,  J.  W.  Watts, 
Yavapai;  L.  O.  Cowan,  Kingman;  Charles  Keller,  Flagstaff,  and  F.  J.  Watron,  Hol- 
brook;  clerk  of  court  and  court  commissioner,  John  L.  Hogue,  St.  Johns. 

William  Wilkinson,  court  commissioner  Yavapai  County,  also  United  States  com- 
missioner. 

United  States  attorney,  E.  E.  Ellinwood,  Phoenix;  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  Alfred  Franklin,  Phoenix;  clerk,  G.  M.  Little,  Phoenix;  United  States 
marshal,  William  M.  Griffith,  Tucson. 

UNITED   STATES   INTERNAL  REVENUE,    DISTRICT  OF   ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

Collector,  A.  L.  Morrison,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  chief  deputy,  first  division,  A.  L. 
Morrison,  jr.,  Santa  Fe;  chief  deputy,  second  division,  M.  P.  Moore,  Phoenix. 
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UNITED    STATES    CUSTOMS    SERVICE,   DISTRICT   OF    ARIZONA. 


Name. 

Title. 

/ 
Station.          1 

H  K  Chenoweth...                    

Nogales. 
Do 

Do. 

J  as.  P.  Welsh 

Buenos  Ayres. 

J.  L.  Powell 

A  P.Behan 

do 

Nogales. 
Do. 

J.  H.  Politzer 

Do. 

J  M  Miller 

do 

...do  

Do 

H  W  Brady 

do 

do 

Do 

J.P.  Kellner...                

do 

Buenos  Ayres. 
Do 

do 

B.  M  Catlett 

do 

Do. 

W  J  Osborn                   

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

United  States  live-stock  inspector 

Do. 

UNITED   STATES   SURVEYOR-GENERALS   OFFICE. 

Surveyor-general,  George  Christ,  Tucson;  chief  clerk,  Walter  E.  Murphy,  Tucson ; 
clerks,  Raymond  H.  Satterwhite  and  August  A.  Lysight,  Tucson ;  draftsmen,  Charles 
VonErxleben,  William C.  F.  Nespital,  Tucson;  messenger,  James  Lieurauce,  Tucson. 

UNITED   STATES  LAND   OFFICE,    PRESCOTT. 

F.  A.  Tritle,  register;  Jake  Marks,  receiver. 

UNITED   STATES   LAND   OFFICE,   TUCSON. 

Eugene  J.  Trippel,  register;  E.  R.  Monk,  receiver. 

UNITED   STATES  INDIAN  AGENT. 

H.  J.  Cleveland,  Sacaton. 

BOARD   OF   LOAN   COMMISSIONERS. 

Governor  Myron  H.  McCord,  chairman,  Phoenix;  secretary  of  Arizona,  Charles  H. 
Akers,  Phoenix;  Territorial  auditor,  George  W.  Vickers;  secretary  of  the  board,  C.  J. 
McCord,  Pho3nix. 

BOARD    OF   EQUALIZATION. 

John  A.  Black,  first  judicial  district;  E.  A.  Cutter,  second  district;  George  W. 
Vickers,  third  district;  and  R.  H.  Burmister,  Prescott,  fourth  district ;  W.  C.  Cooper, 
clerk  of  the  board,  Tucson. 

TERRITORIAL   BOARD   OF  IMMIGRATION   COMMISSIONERS. 

Myron  H.  McCord,  chairman;  Apache  County,  H.  J.  Piatt,  St.  Johns;  Cochise 
County,  William  H.  Hattich,  Tombstone;  Pima  County,  Herbert  Brown,  Tucson; 
Graham  County,  George  H.  Kelly,  Solomonville;  Gila  County,  George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
Globe;  Yuma  County,  John  W.  Dorrington,  Yuma;  Mohave  County,  Anson  H.  Smith, 
Kingman;  Yavapai  County,  J.  F.Wallace,  Winslow;  Coconino  County,  C.  M.  Funs- 
ton,  Flagstaff;  Maricopa  County,  T,  C.  Jordan,  commissioner  and  secretary  of  the 
Territorial  board,  Phoenix. 

OFFICERS   OF  THE   TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

John  W.  Dorrington,  superintendent,  Yuma;  F.  T.  Aspinwall,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Yuma ;  Brook  M.  Gregory,  secretary ;  W.  T.  Hefferman,  physician,  Yuma. 
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OFFICERS    TERRITORIAL   INSANE   ASYLUM. 

Ira  B.  Hamblin,  superintendent,  Phoenix ;  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Hamblin,  matron ;  Leander 
La  Chance,  steward,  Phcenix. 

LIVE-STOCK   AND   SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

E.  O.  Stratton,  chairman,  Tucson;  J.A.Marshall,  commissioner,  Phoenix;  Will  C. 
Barnes,  Holbrook;  Lr.  J.C.Norton,  veterinary  surgeon;  Horace  H.  Harrison,  secre- 
tary of  commission. 

TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS   OF   THE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF   ARIZONA. 

A.  P.  Shewman,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Mesa.  Territorial  board 
of  education:  Governor  Myron  H.  McCord;  superintendent,  A.  P.  Showman; 
Territorial  treasurer,  C.  W.  Johnstone;  president  of  the  university,  Howard  Bill- 
man,  A.  M. ;  principal  of  the  normal  school,  James  McNaughton,  Ph.  D.  Territorial 
board  of  examiners :  Superintendent  A.  P.  Shewman,  chairman ;  R.  L.  Long,  secre- 
tary; H.  H.  Brown.  Board  of  education  of  the  normal  school  of  Arizona:  C.  W. 
Johnstone,  president;  James  H.  McClintock,  secretary;  A.  P.  Shewman,  superin- 
tendent, ex  officio;  H.  Z.  Zuck,  Lee  Gray.  Board  of  regents  of  the  Territorial  Uni- 
versity: L.  C.  Hughes,  chancellor;  M.  P.  Freeman,  W.  V.  Whitmore,  Col.  John  H. 
Martin,  Governor  Myron  H.  McCord,  ex  officio;  A.  P.  Shewman,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  ex  officio. 

FACULTY   OF   THE   ARIZONA   TERRITORIAL  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

James  McNaughton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  president,  psychology,  pedagogics,  and  mathe- 
matics; Laura  W.  Sharpe,  B.  E.,  B.  O.,  language,  elocution,  and  physical  culture; 
Fred  M.  Irish,  B.  S.,  natural  sciences;  Margaret  Graham  Hood,  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice teaching  methods;  Fanny  M.  Bury,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  anil  geogra- 
phy; T.  F.  Grindell,  B.  B.  S.,  literature  and  history. 

FISH  AND   GAME   COMMISSIONER. 

Edward  Schwartz,  Phoenix. 

DELEGATE   TO   CONGRESS. 

Marcus  A.  Smith,  Phcenix. 

COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS   OF   THE   NATIONAL   GUARD   OF  ARIZONA. 

General  staff. — Brig.  Gen.  R.  Allyn  Lewis,  adjutant-general,  ex-officio  quartermaster, 
commissary-general,  and  chief  of  ordnance,  Phcenix;  Col.  H.  E.  Stroud,  surgeon- 
general,  Phcenix;  Col.  Epes  Randolph,  paymaster-general,  Tucson;  Col.  Willis  P. 
Harlow,  judge-advocate-general,  Nogales;  Lieut.  Col.  H.J.  Cleveland,  aid-de-camp, 
Sacaton;  Lieut.  Col.  Albert  F.  Banta,  aid-de-camp,  Prescott;  Lieut.  Col.  William 
J.  Cotton,  aid-de-camp,  Phoenix;  Maj.  Thomas  E.  Flannigan,  inspector  small-arms 
practice,  Phoenix;  Capt.  Winfield  Scott,  chaplain,  Scottsdale;  Capt.  James  F. 
Maboney,  additional  aid -de-camp,  Winslow. 

Field  and  staff'  officers,  First  Infantry  Regiment,  headquarters,  Tucson, — Col.  John  H. 
Martin,  Tucson;  Lieut.  Col.  A.  J.  Doran,  Prescott;  Maj.  George  E.  Goodfellow,  sur- 
geon, Tucson;  Maj.  John  A.  Black,  commanding  First  Battalion,  Tucson  ;  Maj.  George 
Hochderffer,  Flagstaff;  Maj .  Frank  G.  Russell,  commanding  Second  Battalion,  Phoenix ; 
Capt.  D.  J.  Brannen,  assistant  surgeon,  Flagstaff;  First  Lieut.  George  W.  Cheyney, 
regimental  quartermaster,  Tombstone ;  First  Lieut.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  regimental  com- 
missary, Yuma ;  First  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Jones,  assistant  surgeon,  Tempe ;  First  Lieut. 
Frank  T.  Alkire,  adjutant  Second  Battalion,  Phcenix;  First  Lieut.  A.  C.  Bernard, 
regimental  adjutant,  Tucson. 

Captains. — F.  S.  Iugalls,  Yuma;  J.  M.  Trayer,  Tucson;  W.  E.  Mullen,  Tempe;  F. 
C.  Hochderffer,  Flagstaff;  Walter  Scott,  St.  Johns;  James  Wiley,  Globe;  Emanuel 
Drachman,  Tucson;  Will  J.  Ekey,  Nogales;  T.  E.  Pomeroy,  Mesa;  E.  M.  Lanison, 
Phcenix. 

First  lieutenants.  -W.  C.  Hochderffer,  Flagstaff;  H.  H.  McNelly,  Globe;  Curt  W. 
Miller,  Tempe;  P.  C.  Aune,  Yuma;  E.  M.  Hutton,  Tucson;  Thomas  Peterson,  St. 
Johns;  William  M.  Newell,  Mesa;  J.  N.  Ziegenfuss,  Phoenix;  R.  Fleischer,  Nogales; 
Herbert  Gray,  Tucson. 

Second  lieutenants. — William  Gibson,  Flagstaff;  Fletcher  M.  Schureman,  Tempe; 
Mel.  Greenleaf,  Yuma;  F.  Springer,  Globe;  W.  G.  Power,  Tucson;  W.  J.  Le  Baron, 
Mesa;  Charles  M.  Seaman,  Phcenix;  H.  Y.  Lewis,  Nogales;  Ramon  Gallego,  Tucson. 
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COUNTY   OFFICERS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  county  officials  of  each  county  of  the  Territory  in  their 
alphabetical  order : 

Apache. — Board  of  supervisors :  Chairman,  W.  H.  Gibbons ;  members,  L.  J.  Brown, 
Elisha  Averette,  J.  H.  Greer,  clerk;  sheriff,  St.  George  Creaghe;  district  attorney, 
Alfred  Ruiz;  recorder,  J.  H.  Greer;  treasurer,  Ben.  Schuster;  probate  judge,  L.  R. 
Gibbons ;  clerk  of  the  court,  Prime  T.  Coleman. 

Cochise. — Board  of  supervisors:  Chairman,  John  Montgomery;  members,  J.  H. 
McPherson,  Thomas  Adaire,  W.  H.  Harwood,  clerk ;  sheriff,  Scott  White ;  district 
attorney,  Allen  R.  English;  recorder,  M.  J.  Brown;  treasurer,  A.  Wentworth;  pro- 
bate judge,  W.  F.  Bradley. 

Coconino.—  Board  of  supervisors:  Chairman,  C.  H.  Schultz;  members,  J.  A.  Vail, 
George  Hoxworth,  T.  E.  Pulliam,  clerk ;  sheriff,  R.  H.  Cameron;  district  attorney,  E. 
S.  Clark;  recorder,  T.  E.  Pulliam;  treasurer,  Dan.  M.  Francis;  probate  judge,  N.  G. 
Lay  ton;  clerk  of  the  court,  C.  A.  Keller;  surveyor,  William  Powers. 

Gila. — Board  of  supervisors:  Chairman,  Charles  F.  Martin;  members,  David 
Devore,  Ben.  F.  Pascoe,  G.  M.  Allison,  clerk;  sheriff,  D.  R.  Williamson;  recorder,  G. 
M.  Allison;  treasurer,  H.  C.Hitchcock;  district  attorney,  E.  J.  Edwards;  probate 
judge,  Mills  Van  Wagenen;  clerk  of  the  court,  O.  N.  Creswell. 

Graham. — Board  of  supervisors:  Chairman,  H.C.Day;  members,  D.H.Matthews, 
F.  W.  Hayes,  Pedro  Michelena,  clerk;  sheriff,  W.  P.  Birchtield;  recorder,  Pedro 
Michelena;  treasurer,  B.  B.  Adams;  district  attorney,  W.  E.  Jones ;  probate  judge,  W. 
W.  Damron;  clerk  of  the  court,  B.  B.  Adams ;  surveyor,  Samuel  Logan. 

Maricopa. — Board  of  supervisors,  Joseph  Monihon,  J.  R.  Norton,  J.  T.  Priest,  Lee 
Gray,  clerk ;  sheriff,  L.  H.  Orme;  recorder,  F.  W.  Sheridan;  treasurer,  D.  L.  Murray; 
district  attorney,  M.  H.  Williams;  probate  judge,  C.  W.  Crouse;  surveyor,  W.  A. 
McGinnis;  clerk  of  district  court,  Edwin  S.  Gill. 

Mohave. — Sheriff,  John  C.  Potts;  treasurer,  Harvey  Hubbs;  recorder,  A.  Lefever; 
probate  judge,  J.  Logan;  district  attorney,  William  G.  Blakely;  surveyor,  O.  F. 
Kuencer ;  clerk  board  of  supervisors,  A.  Lefever. 

Navajo. — Board  of  supervisors :  Chairman,  J.  H.Willis;  members,  L.  E.  Divel- 
bess,  J.  X.  Woods,  J.  H.  Frisley,  clerk;  sheriff,  F.  J.  Wattron ;  district  attorney, 
W.  H.  Burbage;  recorder,  J.  H.  Frisby;  treasurer,  James  Scott;  probate  judge, 
B.  F.  Jackson;  surveyor,  E.  M.  Webb. 

Pima. — Board  of  supervisors,  Charles  F.  Schumacher,  M.  G.  Samaniego,  T.  Q.  Bul- 
lock; sheriff,  R.  N.  Leatherwood;  district  attorney,  T.  D.  Satter white;  recorder, 
Charles  A.  Shibell;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Hoff;  probate  judge,  John  S.Woods;  clerk 
of  district  court,  C.  G.  Hoover;  surveyor,  Philip  Contzen;  assessor,  Henry  Levin. 

Pinal. — Board  of  supervisors,  John  Miller,  J.  H.  Brown,  George  F.  Cook;  sheriff", 
W.C.Truman;  recorder,  F.  A.  Chamberlin;  treasurer,  P.  R.  Brady,  jr. ;  probate 
judge,  L.  C.  Herr;  district  attorney,  H.  C.  Cassiday. 

Yavapai. — Board,  of  supervisors:  Chairman,  Thomas  Roach;  members,  G.  H. 
Schuerman,  T.  M.  Earnhart,  J.  H.  Robinson,  clerk;  sheriff,  George  C.  Ruffher; 
treasurer,  Dennis  A.  Burke;  recorder,  W.  I.  Johnson;  probate  judge,  C.  P.  Hicks; 
district  attorney,  H.  D.  Ross;  clerk  of  district  court,  J.  M.  Watts. 

Yuma. — Board  of  super  visors :  Chairman,  A.  Modesti ;  members,  J.  M.  Speese,  T.  A. 
Jordan,  C.  P.  Cronin,  clerk;  sheriff  and  assessor,  Mel.  Greenleaf;  district  attorney, 
J.  B.  Wright;  recorder,  C.  P.  Cronin;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Riise;  surveyor,  W,  H. 
Elliot;  probate  judge,  Abe  Frank;  clerk  of  district  court,  Charles  Brinley. 

Governors  of  Arizona  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory  in  1863. 


Governor. 

"Whence  appointed. 

Commis- 
sioned during 
recess  of 
Senate,  if  so 
appointed. 

Commis- 
sioned for 
four  years 
after  confir- 
mation by 
Senate. 

Gurley ,  John  A 

Ohio 

Died  before 
taking  of- 
fice. 

Aug.  21, 1863 

Mar.  10, 1863 

Goodwin,  John  N 

Feb.     2, 1864 
Apr.  10,1866 
Apr.     7,1869 
Apr.  11,1873 
Oct.   29,1877 

McCormick,  Richard  C 

Safford,  A.  P.  K 

Nevada 

Do 

do 

Hoyt,John  P 

Apr.  5,  1877 

Fremont,  John  C 

June  12, 1878 

Tritle,  Frederick  A 

Feb.    6, 1882 

Zulick,  C.Meyer 

Oct.  14,  1885 

May     5, 1886 
Mar.  28, 1889 

Wolfley,  Lewis 

Irwin,  JohnN.. , 

Oct.     4, 1890 

Murphy,  Nathan  0 

Prescott,  Ariz ........ 

Mav  11, 1892 

Hughes,  Louis  C 

Apr.  12,  1893 
Apr.  10.1896 

Franklin,  Benjamin  J 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

McCord,  Myron  H 

do 

July  19,1897 

J                                                           1 
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Secretaries  of  Arizona  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory  in  1863. 


Secretary. 

Whence  appointed. 

Commis- 
sioned dining 

recess  of 
Senate,  if  so 
appointed. 

Commis- 
soned  for 
four  years 
after  confir- 
mation by 
Senate. 

Mar.  10,1863 
Apr.   10,1866 
Apr.     8, 1869 
Apr.   11,1873 
Feb.     1, 1876 

Do 

do 

Hoyt,  John  P 

May    24,1876 
Oct.    29, 1877 

Apr.  12, 1877 

Mar.  17, 1882 

Fort  Pendleton,  Md 

Nov.    6,1885 

Feb.    10. 1886 

Mar.  21, 1889 

June     3,  1892 

May   6,1893 

Sept.     2,  1893 
June     7,  1897 

Delegates  elected  to  Congress. 


Candidate. 


Votes 
cast. 


Majority 
or  plu- 
rality. 


Politics. 


Year. 


Charles  D.  Poston 

Charles  Leib 

William  D.  Bradshaw 

William  J.  Berry 

Samuel  Adams 

Coles  Bashford 

Charles  D.  Poston  . . . 

Sam  uel  A  dams 

R.  C.  McCormick 

John  A.  Push 

Samuel  Adams 

R.  C.  McCormick 

Peter  P.  Brady 

R.  C.  McCormick 

Peter  R.Brady 

H.  S.  Stevens 

C.C.Bean 

John  Smith 

H.  S.  Stevens 

W.H.Hardy 

-G.H.Oury 

H.S.Stevens 

John  G.  Campbell 

A  lonzo  E.  Davis 

King  S.  Woolsey 

M.W.Stewart.' 

G.H.Oury 

De  Forest  Porter 

G.H.Oury 

C.C.Bean 

C.P.Head 

M.A.Smith 

C.  C.  Bean 

M.  A.  Smith 

T.  F.  Wilson 

M.A.Smith 

G  eorge  W .  Chey ney . . 

M.A.Smith 

W.G.Stewart 

J.  C.Herndon 

N.  O.  Murphy 

W.O.  O'Neill 

M.A.Smith 

A.  J.  Doran 

W.O.  O'Neill 


514 

226 

66 

48 

31 

1,009 

350 

168 

1,263 

644 

186 

1,882 

912 

1,912 

937 

1,442 

1,076 

638 

1,194 

1,049 

1,007 

1,327 

1,550 

1,265 

1,054 

3,606 

4,095 

5,141 

6,121 

6,820 

5,671 

6,355 

4,472 

7,686 

3,852 

6,137 

4,941 

6,470 

5,171 

4,773 

5,648 

3,006 

6,065 

4,090 

3,896 


288     Democrat. 


491 


970 
975 


1,149 
'"*883' 


3,834 
'i,"l96 
"i,"299 


875 
L975 


Republican  . . 

Democrat 

Independent. 
Republican.. 

Democrat 

Independent. 
Republican . . 

Democrat 

Republican. . 

Democrat 

Republican.. 


Republican.. 
Independent. 

Democrat 

Republican.. 
Democrat 


Republican  . 

Democrat... 

Republican 

Democrat... 

Republican  . 

Democrat... 

do 

Republican . 
Democrat  . . 
Republican . 
Democrat... 
Republican . 
Democrat . . . 
Republican  . 
Democrat... 
Republican 

Populist 

Democrat... 
Republican . 
Populist 


1868 

1870 
1872 

1874 


1878 

1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 

1894 
1896 
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Councilman  at  large. 


Candidate. 


F.  K.  Ainsworth 

A.  Cornwall 

C.  C.  Stewart . . . 

F.  G. Hughes.. . 

A.  Cornwall 

W.H.Hardy... 
W.  C.  Watkins  . 

B.  S.  Cotfman . . . 

L.  H.Orme 

J.  R.  Kilpatrick 
G.W.  Hoadley.. 
J.  W.  Calkins'... 
Harris  Baldwin 
J.  M.  W.Moore. 

P.R.Brady 

W.  F.  Nichols.  . 
T.  G.  Norris.. .. 

GeorgeCluff 

J .  Campbell 

A.  J.  Doran 

G.  W.  Woy 


Votes 
cast. 


3,018 
3  372 
2,988 
3,180 
2,198 
2,761 
2,658 
3,553 
2,555 
3,025 
2,137 
3,215 
2,745 
2,756 
2,298 
6,109 
5,129 
5,335 
5,839 
1,749 


Majority. 


64 
*384' 

"982" 

"io3 


470 

*458 


504 


Politics. 


Republican . 
Democrat... 
Republican . 
Democrat... 

....do 

Republican . 

do 

do 

Democrat... 
Republican . 
Democrat... 
Republican . 
Democrat... 
Republican. 
Democrat... 
Republican . 
Democrat... 
Republican 
Democrat... 
Republican 
Populist 


District. 


Northern 

do 

Southern 

do 

Northern 

do 

Southern  

....do 

Northern 

do 

Southern  

do 

Northern 

do 

Southern  

do 


Year. 


1884 


\  1888 

1  1890 

}  1892 

1  1894 


The  eighteenth  legislature  organized  the  county  of  Navajo  and  apportioned  to  it 
a  member  of  the  council,  hence  no  more  councilmen  at  large  are  elected. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   LEGISLATIVE   COUNCIL. 

Tenth.—  President,  F.  G.  Hughes.  C.  C.  Bean,  W.  3.  Head,  W.  A.  Rowe,  and  E.  W. 
Wells,  Yavapai;  E.  H.  Gray,  Maricopa;  F.  D.  Welcome,  Yuma;  P.  Thomas,  Pinal;  F. 
G.  Hughes  and  J.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Pima. 

Eleventh. — President,  Murat  Masterson.  S.  Barth,  Apache;  A.  C.  Baker  and  R.  S. 
Thomas,  Maricopa;  A.  Cornwall,  Mohave;  B.  H.  Hereford,  B.  A.  Fickas,  George  H. 
Stevens,  W.  K.  Meade,  and  H.  G.  Rollins,  Pima;  J.  W.  Anderson,  Pinal;  M.  Masterson, 
Yavapai ;  J.  W.  Dorrington,  Yuma. 

Twelfth. — President,  Edwin  H.  Wiley.  H.  E.  Lacy,  Apache;  A.  D.  Lemon,  Mari- 
copa; L.  S.  Walton,  Mohave  and  Yuma ;  J.  F.  Knapp  and  F.  G.  Hughes,  Pima ;  J.  W. 
Davis,  Pinal  and  Pima ;  P.  J.  Bolan,  Cochise  and  Graham;  E.  H.  Wiley,  Cochise;  E. 
W.  Wells,  M.  Gold  water,  Murat  Masterson,  and  F.  K.  Ains  worth,  Yavapai. 

Thirteenth. — President,  F.  K.  Ainsworth.  E.  S.  Stover,  Apache;  W.  A.  Harwood, 
Cochise;  Alonzo  Bailey,  Gila;  W.  G.  Bridwell,  Graham;  R.  B.  Todd,  Maricopa ;  John 
Howell,  Mohave;  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  Pima;  Thomas  Weedin,  Pinal ;  W.G.Stewart, 
Yavapai;  J.  W.  Dorrington,  Yuma;  F,  K.  Ainsworth,  northern  district;  C.  C.  Stephens, 
southern  district. 

Fourteenth. — President,  A.  Cornwall.  J.  H.  Breed,  Apache;  L.  W.  Blinn,  Cochise; 
P.  C.  Robertson,  Gila ;  George  H.  Stevens,  Graham ;  L.  H.  Goodrich,  Maricopa;  Charles 
R.  Drake,  Pima;  J.W.Anderson,  Pinal;  C.  B.  Foster,  Yavapai ;  Isaac  Lyons,  Yuma; 
A.  Cornwall,  northern  district;  W.  C.  Watkins,  southern  district;  E.  L.  Burdick, 
Mohave. 

Fifteenth. — President,  Charles  R.  Drake.  E.  J.  Simpson,  Apache ;  G.  T.  Peter,  Gila ; 
S.  F.  Webb,  Maricopa ;  W.  H.  Hardy,  Mohave ;  Charles  R.  Drake,  Pima ;  George  W. 
Cheyney,  Cochise;  Bert  Dunlap,  Graham;  John  W.  Dorrington,  Yuma;  J.  M.  W. 
Moore,  Yavapai;  L.  H.  Orme,  northern  district;  George  W.  Hoadley,  southern  district. 

Sixteenth.—  President,  F.G.Hughes.  E.  J.  Simpson,  Apache;  G.  T.  Peter,  Gila;  C. 
Meyer Zulick,  Maricopa;  Foster  S.  Dennis,  Mohave;  F.  G.  Hughes,  Pima;  A.  J.  Doran, 
Pinal;  J.  V.  Vickers,  Cochise;  P.  M.  Thurmond,  Graham;  A.  Frank,  Yuma;  J.  C. 
Herndon,  Yavapai ;  Harris  Baldwin,  northern  district ;  P.  R.  Brady,  southern  district. 

Seventeenth. — President,  T.  G.  Norris.  J.  L.  Hubbell,  Apache;  E.  J.  Edwards,  Gila; 
Thomas  W.  Smith,  Maricopa;  Foster  S.  Dennis,  Mohave;  W.  M.  Lovell,  Pima;  A.J. 
Doran,  Pinal;  George  W.  Cheyney,  Cochise;  Charles  M.  Shannon,  Graham;  M.  J. 
Nugent,  Yuma;  John  J.  Hawkins,  Yavapai;  T.  G.  Norris,  at  large;  F.  R.  Nellis, 
Coconino. 

Eighteenth. — President,  A.  J.  Doran.  F.  T.  Aspinwall,  Apache;  B.  A.  Packard, 
Cochise;  E.  J.  Babbitt,  Coconino ;  E.  J.  Edwards,  Gila;  Bert  Dunlap,  Graham ;  Henry 
E.  Kemp,  Maricopa;  William  H.  Lake,  Mohave;  J.  B.  Scott,  Pima;  Thomas  Davis, 
Pinal ;  John  S.  Jones,  Yavapai ;  M.  J.  Nugent,  Yuma ;  A.  J.  Doran,  at  large. 

Nineteenth. — President,  Fred.  G.  Hughes.  Solomon  Barth,  Apache ;  B.  A.  Packard, 
Cochise;  A.  A.  Dutton,  Coconino;  G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Gila|  Dan.  H.  Ming,  Graham; 
C.  R.  Hakes,  Maricopa;  W.  H.  Lake,  Mohave;  F.  T.  Aspinwall,  Navajo;  F.  G. 
Hughes,  Pima;  P.  R.  Brady,  Pinal;  J.  W.  Norton,  Yavapai;  J,  H.  Carpenter,  Yuma. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   LEGISLATIVE   ASSEMBLY. 

Tenth.— Speaker,  M.  W.  Stewart.  W.  M.  Buffum,  John  Davis,  Thomas  Fitch,  Pat. 
Hamilton,  1'.  MeAteer,  E.  R.  Nichols,  J.  A.  Park,  and  James  Stinson,  Yavapai; 
John  T.  Alsap  and  J.  T.  Rumburg,  Maricopa;  Samuel  Purdy,  jr.,  Yuma;  John  H. 
Behan,  Mohave;  W.  K.  Meade,  Pinal;  A.  E.  Fay,  C.  P.  Leitch,  James  Speedy,  M.  V. 
Stewart,  and  Walter  L.  Vail,  Pima. 

Eleventh. — Speaker,  J.  T.  Knapp.  J.  Barton  and  G.  R.  York,  Apache;  N.  Sharp, 
P.J.  Bolan,  and  J.  R.  McCormack,  Maricopa;  D.  Southwick,  Mohave;  H.  M.Woods, 
J.  K.  Rogers,  M.  G.  Samaniego,  John  Roman,  John  McCafferty,  Thomas  Dunbar, 
E.  EL  Smith,  John  Haynes,  E.  B.  Gifiord,  M.  S.  Snyder,  and  M.  K.  Lurty,  Pima;  Don- 
ald Robb  ami  A.  J.  Doran,  Pinal;  George  E.  Brown,  R.  B.  Steadman,  andL.  Wollan- 
berg,  Yavapai ;  G.  W.  Norton  and  J.  F.  Knapp,  Yuma. 

Twelfth. — Speaker,  Winthrop  A.  Rowe.  C.  A.  Franklin,  Apache ;  J.  P.  Holcomb  and 
S.  F.  Webb,  Maricopa ;  L.  J.  Lassell,  Mohave ;  R.  C.  Brown,  E.  B.  Giffird,  Moye  Wicks, 
and  J.  H.  Fawcett,  Pima;  J.  W.  Anderson,  Pinal;  William  Graves,  Gila;  W.  H.  Sav- 
age, D.  K.Wardwell,  and  J.  F.  Duncan,  Cochise;  A.  Solomon  and  D.  Snyder,  Graham; 
C.  A.  Randall,  A.  Allen,  R.  McCallum,  R.  Connell,  E.  H.  Gobin,  John  Ellis,  Charles 
Taylor,  and  W.  A.  Rowe,  Yavapai;  J.  W.  Dorrington,  Yuma. 

Thirtee  nth.— Speaker,  H.  G.  Rollins.  J.  D.  Houck  and  Luther  Martin,  Apache ;  W.  F. 
Frame,  T.  T.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Nichols,  Hugh  Percy,  and  D.  K.  Wardwell,  Cochise;  W.  C. 
Wat  kins,  Gila;  James  Sias,  Graham;  J.  S.  Armstrong  and  DeForest  Porter, 
Maricopa;  William  Imus,  Mohave;  E.  W.  Aram,  G.  W.  Brown,  S.  M.  Franklin,  E.  W. 
Rislev,  and  H.  G.  Rollins,  Pima;  D.  J.  Brannen,  J.  A.  Brown,  R.  Connell,  L.  P.  Nash, 
and  W.  H.  Robbins,  Yavapai;  S.  Purdy,  Yuma. 

Fourteenth. — Speaker,  Samuel  F.Webb.  James  Scott  and  J.  Q.  Adamson,  Apache; 
J.  M.  Bracewell,  M.  Gray,  F.  W.  Heyne,  B.  L.  Peel,  and  Scott  White,  Cochise;  Eugene 
J.  Trippel,  Gila;  D.  H.  Ming,  Graham;  John  Y.  T.  Smith  and  Samuel  F.  Webb, 
Maricopa;  P.  T.  Collins,  Mohave;  A.  A.  Bean,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  A.  McKay,  J.  B. 
Scott,  and  C.  R.  Wores,  Pima;  A.  J.  Doran,  Pinal;  Henry  T.  Andrews,  W.  H.  Ashurst, 
O.  C.  Felton,  J.  J.  Fisher,  and  A.  G.  Oliver,  Yavapai ;  Charles  Baker,  Yuma. 

Fifteenth. — Speaker,  John  Y.  T.  Smith.  J.  A.  Johnson  and  Charles  Flinn,  Apache; 
T.  C.  Jordan  and  John  Y.  T.  Smith,  Maricopa;  J.  J.  Chatham,  Luther*Martin,  J.  S. 
O'Brien,  H.  B.  Tenny,  and  H.  D.  Underwood,  Pima;  Thomas  Halleck,  Mohave; 
George  A.  Stevens,  Graham;  George  H.  Dailey,  Grant  Hicks,  John  O.  Robbins,  J.  O. 
Stanford,  and  Alexander  Wright,  Cochise;  J.  C.  Jones,  Gila;  Samuel  Purdy,  Yuma; 
C.  D.  Brown,  J.  L.  Fisher,  J.  V.  Rhoads,  F.  L.  Rogers,  and  George  P.  Thornton, 
Yavapai. 

Sixteenth. — Speaker,  C.  S.  Clark.  Frank  Hart,  and  J.  T.  Lesueur,  Apache;  C.  S. 
Clark,  S.  M.  Burr,  F.  W.  Heyne,  Thomas  Dunbar,  and  J.  H.  Tevis,  Cochise;  R.  B. 
Moore,  Gila;  D.  Gough,  Graham;  T.  E.  Farish,  and  L.  H.  Chalmers,  Maricopa;  M. 

C.  Copeland,  Mohave;  M.  G.  Samaniego,  Thomas  Driscoll,  C.  C.  Suter,  George Pusch, 
and  Gus  A.  Hoff,  Pima;  J.  B.  Allen,  Pinal;  C.  H.  Brinley,  Yuma;  J.  W.  Dougherty, 
J.  J.  Fisher,  S.  C.  Mott,  J.  A.  Vail,  and  W.  A.  Freeze,  Yavapai. 

Seventeenth. — Speaker,  Frank  Baxter.     R.  C.  Dry  den  and  Luther  Martin,  Apache ;  H. 

D.  Ross,  Coconino ;  Austin  C.  Wright,  James  Reilly,  and  M.  Gray,  Cochise ;  George  W. 
P.  Hunt,  Gila;  George  Skinner  and  A.  D.  Brewer,  Graham;  Frank  Baxter,  H.  C. 
Rogers,  J.  A.  Marshall,  and  M.  E.  Hurley,  Maricopa;  David  Southwick,  Mohave; 

C.  F.  Schumaker,  Charles  Mehan,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  and  J.  W.  Bruce,  Pima;  Thomas 
C.Graham  and  W.  T.  Day,  Pinal ;  S.  P.  Behan,  D.  A.  Burke,  and  J.  D.Cook,  Yavapai; 

D.  M.  Field,  Yuma. 

Eighteenth. — Speaker,  J.  H.  Carpenter.  George  H.  Crosby  and  Will.  C.  Barnes, 
Apache;  A.  C.  Wright,  C.  L.  Cummings,  and  H.  C.  Herrick,  Cochise:  E.  F.  Greenlaw, 
Coconino;  G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Gila;  Joseph  Fish  and  George  W.  Skinner,  Graham;  A.  E. 
Hinton,  J.  A.  Marshall,  Niels  Petersen,  and  Perry  AVildman,  Maricopa;  O.  D.  M.  Gad- 
dis,  Mohave;  M.  W.  Bernard,  H.  K.  Chenoweth,  James  Finley,  and  M.  G.  Samaniego, 
Pima;  Thomas  E.  Baker  and  M.  R.  Moore,  Pinal;  Thomas  H"  Brown,  G.  W.  Hull,  and 
J.  C.  Martin,  Yavapai ;  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Yuma. 

Nineteenth. — Speaker,  D.G.Chalmers.  J.  B.  Patterson,  Apache;  J.  N.  Jones,  J.  J. 
Riggs,  and  William  Speed,  Cochise;  H.  F.  Ashurst,  Coconino;  Leroy  Ikenberry, 
Gila;  J.  K.  Rogers  and  George  W.  Skinner,  Graham;  Aaron  Goldberg,  J.  C.Good- 
win, P.  P.Parker,  and  J.  W.  Woolf,  Maricopa;  L.  O.  Cowan,  Mohave;  J.  N.  Smith, 
Navajo;  A.  C.  Bernard,  D.  G.Chalmers,  J.  B.  Finley,  and  A.  J.  Preston,  Pima;  C.  P. 
Mason  and  C.  D.  Reppy,  Pinal;  G.  W.  Hull,  W.  J.  Mulvenon,  and  D.  J.  Warren, 
Yavapai;  Hiel  Hale,  Yuma. 


APPENDIX  B. 


TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  members  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  Commissioners  are  actively 
and  most  commendably  discharging  their  duties,  and  great  good  to  the  Territory 
has  resulted  therefrom  in  directing  hither  capital  and  immigration  to  assist  in  devel- 
oping the  great  resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  act  of  the  eighteenth  legislature  creating  this  board  provides  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  equal  the  number  of  counties,  one  commissioner  to  reside  in 
each  county. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  board  the  annual  reports  of  these  commissioners  are  pub- 
lished in,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  governor's  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  These  reports,  together  with  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  trans- 
mitting them,  are  hereto  appended.  They  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  have  interests  in  Arizona,  or  who  may  contemplate  seeking  homes  in  the 
Southwest. 

Myron  H.  McCord. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  October  1,  1897. 


Phcenix,  Ariz.,  September  25,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  several  Territorial 
commissioners  of  immigration,  which  reports  have  been  referred  to  me  to  be  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  accordance  with  the  act  creating  said  commission. 

The  work  of  the  commission  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
as  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  taxable  wealth 
of  the  Territory.  More  than  30,000  reports  of  the  executive  for  the  years  1895-96, 
and  1896-97,  in  which  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  for  these  years  are  embodied, 
and  other  printed  matter  descriptive  of  the  Territory  have  been  mailed  to  parties  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  to  middle  and  southern  Europe.  Many  thousand  letters  ask- 
ing for  special  information  as  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Territory  have 
been  answered,  resulting  in  large  accessions  of  capital  and  a  most  useful  and  desir- 
able population. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

T.  C.  Jordan, 
Secretary  Board  of  Immigration  Commissioners. 
The  Governor. 


APACHE  COUNTY. 

By  W.  H.  Burbage,  St.  Johns. 

Since  issuing  and  forwarding  my  last  fiscal  report  this  office  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  communications  from  possible  home  seekers  and  others.  Said  communica- 
tions have  the  postmark  of  various  and  distant  localities  within  the  United  States. 
Information  was  requested  touching  the  resources  of  the  county  and  Territory,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  forest,  also  climatic  properties  and  conditions,  evincing  a 
decided  interest  on  the  part  of  the  seekers  in  our  Territory.  In  every  instance  I 
have  endeavored  to  impart  every  information  at  my  command,  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  enter  into  details  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  office. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,  based  on  school  census 
and  great  register.     It  is  steadily  increasing. 
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1AXABLE   WEALTH. 

Land  (acres,  880,688) $443,862.00 

Improvements 35, 132.  75 

Town  lots 15,464.00 

Improvements 42, 184.  00 

Horses  (2,414) 44,925.00 

Mules  (49) 1,155.00 

Asses  (107) 650.00 

Cattle  (8,396) 96,451.00 

Sheep  (77,720)...: 116,580.00 

Goats  (496) 625.58 

Swine  (142) 397.50 

Railroad  (miles,  54-rififr) 272,410.00 

All  other  property 96,233.75 

Total  valuation 1,116,070.58 

Valuation  in  1896 1,  001,482.66 

Increase  over  last  year 114, 587.  92 

FORESTS. 

The  mountains  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tall,  stately  pines,  and  varying 
in  diameter  from  saplings  to  4  feet.  Very  little  timber  has  been  cut  from  these 
forests,  and  that  only  in  a  primitive  way  and  only  for  near-by  use.  In  timber  alone 
this  county  is  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  all  idle,  awaiting  the  advent  of 
capital. 

PROFITABLE   ENTERPRISES. 

Among  enterprises  that  could  be  engaged  in  and  made  profitable,  I  would  mention 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter;  woolen  mills;  tanneries;  lime  and  cement. 
The  country  has  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  above,  and  insure  the  investment 
in  either  a  practicable  and  lucrative  one. 

WATER   STORAGE. 

Six  new  irrigation  reservoirs  have  been  surveyed  and  partially  constructed  in  the 
county  since  my  last  report.  They  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  early  spring 
planting.  From  the  water  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  32,000  acres  of  land  can  be 
reclaimed  and  watered.  All  of  these  improvements  are  the  result  of  home  labor  and 
capital. 

ORCHARDS. 

The  orchard  acreage  has  been  largely  added  to  this  past  spring.  The  leading 
fruits  of  this  line  that  are  grown  successfully  here  are  apples  and  peaches. 

GRAIN. 

The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley.  An  almost  fabulous  yield  is  produced  annually.  An  immense  acreage 
is  devoted  to  these  products  throughout  the  county. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  the  climate  of  this  section  of  the  Territory  has  been 
even  more  than  usually  balmy. 

The  early  spring  we  must  except,  during  which  time  there  were  wind  storms  more 
or  less  severe,  but  which  at  their  height  were  very  faint  reflections  of  the  violent 
storms,  cyclones,  and  tornadoes  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  stormy  season  an  epidemic  of  la  grippe  (the  first  of  its  kind  here)  pre- 
vailed in  the  county.  The  cases  were  quite  severe,  but  there  were  no  deaths,  except 
among  weakly  infants,  elderly  persons,  or  those  previously  suffering  from  heart 
disease. 

There  has  not  been  a  case  of  smallpox,  malaria,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever  in  the 
county.  The  county  records  show  there  has  not  been  a  death  from  any  lung  trouble 
(excepting  la  grippe)  reported. 

scnooLS. 

Number  of  schools 20 

Number  of  districts 11 

Pupils  enrolled 852 

Average  school  year months ..  5f 

Average  salary  for  teachers $60 

Valuation  of  school  property  , , *...„. , $10,  938- 
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PROFESSIONS. 

In  the  county  there  are  three  physicians  and  surgeons,  graduates  of  State  and  for- 
eign universities  of  medicine ;  the  same  number  of  lawyers,  one  civil  engineer,  and 
one  land  surveyor.  One  paper  is  published  in  the  county — the  weekly  St.  Johns 
Herald,  in  politics  Democratic,  established  in  1887,  and  well  patronized  throughout 
the  county. 

TOWNS  AND   VILLAGES,    THEIR   COMMERCE   AND   MANUFACTURING. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  St.  Johns,  the  county  seat,  population  about 
1,500;  Springerville,  population  about  600;  and  Concho,  population  about  400.  In 
each  of  the  above  towns  several  large  mercantile  houses  are  established,  and  mer- 
chandise is  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

St.  Johns  and  Springerville  have  each  a  flouring  mill,  built  on  modern  plans  and 
with  modern  appliances. 

Concho  has  a  wool-scouring  plant,  recently  erected  and  prospering. 

PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  grazing,  sheep  and  wool  raising,  and 
cattle.  Vast  quantities  of  Government  land  suitable  for  farming  lie  open  for  settle- 
ment as  irrigation  develops,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  develop  these  immense  resources 
is  capital.  Water  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes  is  abundant,  but  money  is 
required  to  make  it  available. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

The  county  is  a  series  of  hills,  and  broad,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys,  with  per- 
fect drainage.  Locations  for  natural  water-storage  reservoirs  are  plentiful,  and  but 
little  capital  is  required  to  make  these  valleys  blossom  and  yield  bountiful  harvests. 

CATTLE. 

Heretofore  during  years  past  the  principal  industry  in  the  county  was  stock  rais- 
ing, but  owing  to  the  large  profits  to  be  gained  the  business  was  overdone  and  the 
range  was  overcrowded.  The  continued  drought  augmented  the  depression  until 
owners  were  simply  compelled  to  sell  and  relieve  the  range.  The  result  has  been 
that  many  thousand  cattle  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  county  during  the  year, 
and  many  of  the  owners  are  going  out  of  the  business. 


This  important  industry,  like  cattle,  has  suffered  fearfully,  but  not  from  the  same 
cause.  The  range  is  sufficient,  and  the  climate  and  surroundings  in  every  way  fa  v<  r- 
able.  The  terrible  depression  in  wool  values  has  been  the  sole  factor  of  distress;  it 
has  been,  and  is  at  the  present  writing,  quite  impossible  for  sheep  raisers  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  the  business,  even  out  of  their  two  annual  products,  wool  and  mut- 
ton. In  fact,  only  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy  can  they  sustain  themselves 
in  the  business  and  keep  their  flocks  from  being  swallowed  up  in  general  expenses. 

LAND   RECLAIMED   AND   AGRICULTURAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

I  copy  herein  an  article  published  in  the  St.  Johns  Herald,  the  official  organ  of 
Apache  County,  under  date  of  May  30,  1896: 

"  A  most  wonderful  improvement  in  the  above  important  science  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  county  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Our  readers  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  it.  Rarely  an  issue  of  the  Herald  but  contains  one  or  more  notices  of  final 
proof.  These,  we  should  remember,  mean  more  valuation  to  the  taxable  property 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  new  home  blocked  and  carved  out  of  the  waste  land 
of  the  United  States  Government  transferred  to  the  county.  From  an  accurate  and 
reliable  source  we  learn  that  32,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  during  the 
period  mentioned.  Of  course  all  these  acres  are  not  under  cultivation,  but  they  are 
every  one  of  them  susceptible  of  cultivation,  as  the  estimate  is  based  on  reservoir 
capacity,  and  the  reservoirs  are  either  already  completed  and  full  of  water,  or  they 
are  far  advanced  in  construction  and  will  be  complete  within  the  time  for  sowing 
the  next  crop.  This  is  encouraging.  Apache  County  should  well  feel  proud  of  the 
progression  thus  exhibited  by  her  citizens.  With  the  exception  of  Maricopa,  and 
possibly  Gila,  no  other  county  in  the  Territory  can  make  the  showing  in  this  line 
that  Apache  has. 

"The  St.  Johns  Irrigation  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  is  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  a  ditch  from  their  big  reservoir  3^  miles  south  of  St. 
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Johns,  the  ditch  to  run  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  mesa  soutwest  of  the  town. 
This  construction  will  cost  the  company  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  will,  when  completed, 
add  to  the  cultivated  land  of  the  county  5,000  acres  of  the  very  finest  agricultural 
land  in  the  county,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  Territory. 

"All  in  all,  this  county  is  rapidly  forging  ahead.  Our  people  are  not  asleep.  They 
realize  the  value  of  the  natural  resources  so  abundantly  spread  around  them,  and  are 
utilizing  them.  Keep  at  it.  Ere  many  years  the  land  will  be  as  scarce  in  Arizona 
as  it  is  in  Kansas.  The  old  cry  of  'No  water'  has  now  been  exploded.  Water  is  in 
abundance.     Confine  it;  here  lies  the  whole  secret." 


COCONINO  COUNTY. 
By  Commissioner  C.  M.  Funston,  Flagstaff. 

Coconino  County  embraces  within  its  borders  more  timber  land  than  any  county 
in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Within 
its  domain  lie  many  thousand  acres  of  fine  agricultural  lands,  which  produce  excel- 
lent crops  without  irrigation. 

The  taxable  property  for  the  year  1897,  as  takeu  from  the  tax  roll  of  the  county,  is 
as  per  the  following  table,  and  shows  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  tax  roll  of 
1896: 

Land  (702,834  acres) $350,813.70 

Improvements 19,  250. 00 

Town  and  city  lots 167,  614.  00 

Improvements 155, 175.  00 

Horses  (5,077) 82,329.00 

Mules  (35) 1,072.00 

Asses  (14) 156.00 

Cattle  (32,400) 299,994.97 

Sheep  (150,547) 225,797.60 

Swine  (222) 762.00 

Railroad  (118|  miles) 400,537.00 

Total 2,242,801.27 

The  Government  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  in  this  county,  both  grazing  and 
timber  land,  which  is  open  to  the  homesteader  for  settlement. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  land  entries  during  the  past  year. 

Potatoes  of  excellent  quality,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  all 
hardy  vegetables  yield  enormously,  and  that,  too,  without  irrigation. 

STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  the  leading  one.  The  sheep  and  the  cattle  in  the  county 
are,  as  to  their  value,  about  equal.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  prosperous 
industries.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  value  of  sheep  has  beeu 
doubled,  and  a  number  of  former  cattle  raisers  have  abandoned  that  business  and 
are  stocking  their  ranges  with  sheep.  There  is  room  on  the  ranges  of  this  county 
for  ten  times  the  number  represented  on  the  tax  roll,  and  there  will  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  live-stock  industry  during  the  next  two  years. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  only  accessible  pine  forest  within  her  borders,  Coconino  has  the  supply- 
ing of  lumber  for  the  entire  Territory.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  an  important 
industry,  and  furnishes  employment  for  hundreds  of  men.  There  are  at  present  four 
sawmills  in  the  county,  one  each  at  Flagstaff,  Greenlaw,  Walker,  and  Williams. 
The  output  of  these  mills  finds  a  market  iu  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  southern 
California. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Immense  deposits  of  coal,  onyx,  copper,  and  red  sandstone  are  found  within  the 
county. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  copper  mines  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
have  received  attention.     The  development  work  has  proven  these  properties  to  be 
both  rich  and  extensive,  and  before  another  year  rolls  around  an  extensive  plant  will 
be  erected  for  the  working  of  these  ores. 
INT   97 — MIS 20 
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CLIMATE  AND  NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The,  delightful  summer  climate  of  the  Colorado  plateau  attracts  hundreds  of  visit- 
ors each  year.  This  section  abounds  in  natural  attractions.  The  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River,  Cataract  Canyon,  the  ruins  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  and  cave 
dwellers,  Canyon  Diablo,  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Montezuma  Wells,  Natural  Bridge, 
San  Francisco  Peaks,  the  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  and  lava  beds,  and  a  hundred 
minor  points  of  interest  attract  the  visitor  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

CHURCHES. 

The  following  denominations  have  churches  in  this  county :  Methodist,  2 ;  Catholic, 
2;  Episcopal,  1;  Presbyterian,  1;  Mormon,  1.  All  have  their  church  edifices  and 
resident  pastors. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  district  schools  in  the  county,  employing  12  teachers,  at  an  average 
salary  paid  to  male  teachers  of  $91  and  female  teachers  $70.71.  The  value  of  school 
property  in  the  county  is  $30,000.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1897, 
about  600. 

IRRIGATION. 

There  is  but  a  small  acreage  under  irrigation  in  the  county.  There  is  along  the 
Little  Colorado  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  thousands  of  acres  of  highly  pro- 
ductive land,  which,  if  irrigated,  produce  abundant  crops.  There  are  within  this 
section  many  natural  reservoir  locations  that  could  be  utilized  at  small  expense. 

The  county  seat  is  Flagstaff,  a  growing,  progressive,  incorporated  town.  It  has  a 
fine  court-house,  public  school  building,  churches,  and  will  compare  favorably  in  all 
respects  to  Eastern  towns  of  the  same  size.  A  waterworks  system  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

Williams,  34  miles  west  of  Flagstaff,  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  county ; 
has  good  school,  churches,  and  its  citizens  are  progressive. 

ENTERPRISES   THAT  WOULD  PAY. 

Among  the  things  that  would  further  develop  the  resources  of  the  county  are  a 
railroad  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  wool-scouring  mill,  flouring  mill,  furniture  factory, 
a  100-room  hotel.  The  building  of  a  sanitarium  here  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment to  its  proprietor,  and  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  thousands  to  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  God's  greatest  boon  to  mankind — health. 

The  greatest,  and  to  the  people  of  this  section  the  paramount,  need  is  the  admission 
of  this  Territory  to  the  sisterhood  of  States. 


COCHISE  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  William  Hattich. 

Cochise  County  is  one  of  the  great  mineral  and  stock-raising  counties  of  Arizona. 
It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Territory,  with  its  6,972  square  miles, 
an  area  five  and  one-third  times  greater  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  yet  con- 
taining not  more  than  10,000  population,  certainly  offers  greater  possibilities  for  the 
miner,  the  prospector,  the  farmer,  the  stock-raiser,  and  the  capitalist  than  any  other 
section  within  our  knowledge ;  while  our  wonderful  climatic  advantages  hold  out 
to  the  health-seeker,  the  man  of  impaired  vitality,  the  almost  certain  extension  of 
his  lease  of  life  and  freedom  from  the  ills  almost  inseparable  from  a  resident  of  the 
cold  and  moist  atmospheres  of  less  favored  localities.  Asthma,  bronchitis,  and  even 
the  dreaded  disease  consumption,  yield  to  the  influence  of  our  light  mountain  air, 
while  contagious  diseases  can  not  exist. 


Cochise  County  is  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth,  and  her  mountains  seamed 
with  rich  veins,  together  with  the  advantages  of  unexcelled  climatic  conditions,  offer 
every  inducement  for  capital  and  an  attractive  and  inexhaustible  field  for  the  miner 
and  prospector. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  one  important  branch  of  mining  in  this  county, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  seriously  hampered,  although  Tombstone  stands  preeminently 
at  the  head  of  silver  producing  districts,  with  a  record  of  over  $35,000,000  production 
of  the  white  metal. 

The  few  of  our  silver  mines  now  working  under  the  present  marketable  price  of 
silver  are  only  able  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  by  reason  of  the  wonderfully  rich 
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deposits,  which  would  otherwise  ruin  those  of  less  favored  localities.  This  fact  has 
materially  influenced  increased  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  other  metals,  resulting  in 
rich  mineral  discoveries.  Many  high-grade  veins  of  copper  and  ^,old  have  been 
located  and  developed,  and  the  deposits  only  await  the  erection  of  reduction  works 
to  become  large  contributors  to  our  gold  and  copper  output. 

In  copper  production  Arizona  stands  third  in  the  United  States;  in  turn,  Cochise 
County  ranks  first  in  the  output  of  that  metal  in  the  Territory.  The  product  has 
been  increased  yearly  and  her  fame,  established  for  years,  has  thus  been  continually 
maintained.  The  famous  Copper  Queen  Company  and  her  immense  smelters,  repre- 
senting a  busy  hive  of  industry,  whose  renown  has  achieved  national  notoriety,  is 
located  at  Bisbee  in  this  county;  while  the  Commonwealth  Mining  Company,  the 
great  gold  and  silver  producer  at  Pearce,  is  also  attracting  prominence  and  astonish- 
ing the  mining  world  with  its  fabulous  riches. 

In  the  six  mining  districts  of  the  county  lie  boundless  latent  wealth,  and  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  each  have  been  developed  veritable  storehouses  of  treasure. 
The  gold  ledges  are  remarkable  for  their  great  wealth  and  their  free-milling  charac- 
ter ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  immense  gold  ledges  of  the  Dos  Cabezos  district, 
and.  also  other  sections  which  but  require  the  magic  touch  of  capital  to  produce 
marvelous  results. 

The  Turquois  district  is  attracting  attention  because  of  its  richness,  including 
within  its  boundaries  the  Dragoon  Mountains  and  the  mines  and  district  about 
Pearce,  now  famous.  In  this  district  also  is  mined,  near  Turquois,  the  precious  stone 
from  which  the  town  and  district  takes  its  name.  Many  gems  of  value  have  been 
marketed  from  here,  and  many  deposits  yet  remain  to  be  opened  up.  Here  is  also 
evidence  of  workings  by  the  Aztecs,  or  Toltecs,  and  in  the  large  excavations  are 
found  many  interesting  relics,  while  the  crude  methods  of  mining  can  yet  be  traced. 
Many  ruins  showing  primitive  occupation  and  innumerable  curiosities  and  relics  are 
found. 

In  the  Huachuca,  Dragoon,  Whetstone,  Chiricahua,  Swisshelm,  Dos  Cabezos,  and 
Mile  mountains  are  fields  of  great  promise,  and  many  valuable  prospects  are  being 
operated  and  developed. 

Among  the  metallurgical  processes  which  have  materially  benefited  Arizona  must 
be  classed  the  cyanide  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver.  Several  plants 
have  been  introduced  and  are  in  successful  operation  in  this  county. 

Taken  all  together,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  mineral  locality  in  the  Southwest 
equal  in  area  to  Cochise  which  can  boast  of  such  varied  mineral  resources. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

The  vast  plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Cochise  County  afford  unsurpassed  facili- 
ties for  cattle  raising,  and  has  special  advantages  as  a  grazing  country.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  found  to  be  smaller  than  in  other 
sections,  and  the  rate  of  natural  increase  greater.  There  are  no  losses  from  disease, 
and  at  no  time  need  stock  be  sheltered  or  fed.  The  valleys  and  ranges  are  covered 
with  abundant  feed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  numerous  herds,  and  the  pastoral 
pursuit  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  prosperous  in  the  county.  Considerable 
attention  is  now  being  paid  by  stockmen  to  the  grading  of  cattle,  which  is  found  to 
be  profitable. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  this  industry  can  best  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Cochise  County  ranks  second  in  the  Territory  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  our  ranges, 
while  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  Territorial  assessment  roll. 


Whatever  other  advantages  Cochise  County  may  offer,  it  possess  a  climate  that 
is  pronounced  by  medical  opinion  as  healthful  as  any  in  the  world.  Here  the  health 
seeker  will  find  nature  otfering  her  best  gifts — pure  and  invigorating  air,  which, 
together  with  the  abundance  of  good  water,  the  inspiration  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
tonic  effect  of  the  sunshine,  makes  all  out  of  doors  a  natural  sanitarium. 

ARTESIAN   WATER. 

In  Cochise  County  are  located  the  only  artesian  wells  in  the  Territory.  It  is  hut 
recently  that  artesian  water  has  been  developed  near  St.  David,  and  now  fully 
twenty-five  flowing  wells  are  in  operation,  affording  abundance  of  water  for  man 
and  beast  and  crops. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  process  of  changes  wrought  by  the  present  system  of 
irrigation  will  eventually  extend  to  the  entire  region  of  the  San  Pedro  Valley.  The 
great  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  is  only  waiting  the  coming  of  the  enterprising  investi- 
gator. Water,  so  near  the  surface  and  in  such  abundance,  only  waits  the  careful 
husbandman  to  bring  its  invigorating  influences  on  the  surface  of  that  great  valley, 
more  than  80  miles  in  length,  to  make  it  an  agricultural  paradise. 
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RESERVOIR  SITES. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley  where  reservoirs  could  be  built  to 
advantage  and  by  the  aid  of  which  3,000  and  2,000  acres,  respectively,  could  be  cul- 
tivated. A  storage  reservoir  which  would  irrigate  over  20,000  acres  in  Sulphur 
Spring  Valley  is  a  project  of  magnitude  which  should  appeal  to  capital.  This  is 
destined  to  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  Territory  with  the  application  of  water, 
now  wasted,  which  could  be  easily  stored. 

RAILROADS   AND    WEALTH. 

Four  railroads  traverse  a  portion  of  the  county,  viz,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  Arizona  and  Southeastern,  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad,  and  the  Globe 
and  Northern  Railroad;  the  total  mileage  and  valuation  of  which  place  Cochise 
County  first  and  foremost  in  the  Territory,  while  the  assessed  wealth  is  gradually 
increasing  yearly. 

SCENERY   AND   POINTS   OF   INTEREST. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  county  afford  grand  scenic  attractions,  and  also  are  a 
hunter's  paradise.  Prehistoric  relics  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Fort 
Huachuca,  one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  Territory,  is  located  in  a  picturesque 
spot  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains;  and  Cochise  Stronghold,  a  natural  fortress  and  the 
rendezvous  of  the  once  famous  war  chief  of  the  Apaches,  Cochise,  after  whom 
the  county  is  named,  is  a  point  of  interest,  situated  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Whetstone  Mountains,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently prospected  to  determine  its  extent  or  quality. 

Near  St.  David  are  evidences  of  oil-bearing  strata,  and  with  diligent  exploration 
and  proper  machinery  the  striking  of  oil  in  paying  quantities  is  not  improbable. 

Among  the  other  industries  which  could  be  established  with  profit  are  the  irriga- 
tion and  storage  reservoir  enterprises;  the  cultivation  of  canaigre,  which  is  indig- 
enous to  this  soil  and  climate;  a  factory  to  extract  the  tannic  acid;  a  tannery;  cus- 
tom ore-reduction  works,  and  a  well-equipped  sanitarium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  19  schools,  with  27  teachers,  in  the  county. 

Twelve  towns  are  located  within  its  boundaries.  At  Tombstone,  the  county  seat, 
is  published  the  Daily  Prospector,  and  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  and.  Arizona  Kicker, 
issued  semiweekly.  At  Bisbee,  the  Lyre,  published  daily,  and  the  Orb,  weekly, 
while  at  Willcox  is  issued  the  Range  News,  weekly. 

ASSESSMENT   LIST. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  assessment  roll  of  Cochise  County  for  the  past  year : 

Land  (56,883  acres) $116,776.00 

Town  and  city  lots  (1,180) 256,  042. 00 

Horses  (4,375) 49,731.00 

Mules  (119) 1,809.00 

Asses  (155) 751.00 

Cattle  (63,312) „ 482,437.00 

Sheep  (5,161) 7,283.00 

Goats  (483) 483.00 

Swine  (132) 383.00 

All  other  property 489, 103.  00 

Railroads 1,007,478.65 

Total 2,412,276.65 


GILA  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  G.  TV.  P.  Hunt,  Globe. 

Gila  County  lies  in  east  central  Arizona,  and  is  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the 
Territory.  It  was  formed  from  portions  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties  in  1861. 
Since  then  a  small  strip  has  been  added  from  Yavapai  County  on  the  north.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rugged  and  stately  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  forest  of  pine,  while  on  t!i<>  west  the  Superstitious,  Four-peaks,  and 
Matazals  ranges  are  the  natural  boundaries. 
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The  <lark  rim  of  the  Mongollons  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  north,  while  on  the  oust 
arc  the  snowy  White  Mountains  and  Black  ranges.  Situated  within  these  formi- 
dable barriers  is  an  empire  of  itself,  whose  wonderful  riches  will  yet  make  Arizona 
famous. 

CLIMATE   AND  NATURAL   OBJECTS   OF   INTEREST. 

Arizona  abounds  in  natural  sights  and  curiosities  of  great  interest,  few  of  which 
are  as  yet  much  known  or  appreciated,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  railroads  and 
frequented  highways. 

Gila  County  is  rich  in  these  wonders  of  nature,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the 
Natural  Bridge,  on  Pine  Creek,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  which  rivals 
.the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  It  spans  Pine  Creek  at  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  the 
walls  of  the  canyon  rise  above  it  on  either  side  700  feet.  The  bridge  is  of  lime 
formation,  and  the  inside  of  the  great  arch,  which  is  250  feet  across,  is  worn  by  the 
water  as  smooth  as  though  chiseled  by  the  trained  hand  of  a  stone  mason.  The 
arch  on  top  is  nearly  400  feet  in  width  and  1,000  feet  in  length  across  the  canyon,  and 
at  the  thinnest  part  only  6  feet  through.  Near  the  center  of  the  arch  is  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  through  which  one  can  look  down  into  the 
crystal  pool  of  water  200  feet  below. 

The  dike  which  forms  the  bridge  extends  in  a  sweeping  curve  up  the  right  side  of 
the  stream  and,  together  with  the  bridge  proper,  affords  a  surface  area  of  about  50 
acres  of  fertile  land,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  tine  farm,  irrigated  from  a 
splendid  spring  that  issues  from  the  right  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  and  to  this  fact  is  ascribed  the  wonderful  variety 
of  vegetable  growth,  numbering  some  250  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  plants,  some  of 
which  are  quite  rare.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  numerous  fossils  and  shells,  and 
wherever  moisture  percolates  through  the  calculous  rocks  beautiful  stalactites  are 
formed.  Underneath  the  bridge  are  numerous  caves,  which  are  lined  with  these 
pending  cones  resembling  huge  icicles. 

On  the  ranch  known  as  the  Old  John  Gray  place,  between  Pay  son  and  the  rim  of 
the  Mogollon  Mountains,  is  one  of  the  finest  springs  in  all  probability  in  Arizona. 
It  gushes  forth  from  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  a  veritable  river  of  clear,  cold 
water,  and  which,  although  possessing  the  inherent  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry,  flows  on  unhindered,  and  few  residents  of  Gila  County  ever  saw  or  are 
even  aware  of  the  fact  that  45  miles  northeast  of  Globe,  at  the  Shenley  ranch,  is  a 
waterfall  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  which  in  the  height  of  fall  rivals  some  of  the 
noted  curiosities  of  the  world.  The  stream  shoots  over  the  brow  of  the  butte  and 
falls  sheer  200  feet  onto  a  bench,  and  before  its  tranquillity  is  regained  it  is  again 
precipitated  200  feet,  throwing  off  spraj,  which  is  diffused  by  the  wind  and  sparkles 
and  glitters  in  the  sunlight.  True,  it  has  not  the  mighty  volume  of  Niagara,  but 
surpasses  it  in  the  height  of  fall,  and  in  grace  and  charm  it  rivals  Minnehaha,  which 
Longfellow's  inspiration  made  famous. 

Gila  County  also  boasts  of  two  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  30  miles  north  of  San 
Carlos,  and  the  other  on  the  Gila  River,  both  of  which  are  highly  prized  by  the 
Apaches  for  their  restorative  properties.  Both  these  springs  are  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation,  and  are  not  available  to  white  men. 

FRATERNAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekahs,  Masons,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Independent  Order  Good  Templars,  and  Miners' 
Union  all  have  flourishing  lodges. 

TAXABLE   WEALTH. 

The  taxable  wealth  of  this  county,  from  all  sources,  is  as  follows : 

Land  (5,508 acres) $153,250.00 

Improvements 29,  325.  00 

Town  and  city  lots 42, 185.  00 

Improvements 93, 160.  00 

Horses  (3,319) 50,(572.00 

Mules  (181) 3.395.00 

Asses  (318) 1,752.00 

Cattle  (53,308) 532,990.40 

Sheep  (50) 75.24 

Goats(3,494) 4,481.22 

Swine  (561) 1,381.00 

Personal  property 303,  387. 94 

Total 1,216,054.80 
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This  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly  $200,000,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  Gila  County  will  soon  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  the 
Territory. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  alfalfa  are  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of 
the  county,  while  in  fruit  growing  and  gardening  we  are  able  to  show  as  fine  prod- 
ucts as  are  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  county.  All  of  these  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  home  towns  and  mining  camps.  These  industries  are  in  their 
infancy,  but  in  the  near  future  are  destined  to  become  of  vast  importance. 

CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit,  and  probably  no  portion 
of  Arizona  is  better  adapted  to  cattle  raising  than  Gila  County.  There  were  sold  off 
the  ranges  this  year  nearly  20,000  head  of  cattle,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  nearly 

$300,000. 

RAILROADS. 

Gila  County  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Territory  which  has  no  railways  crossing 
its  boundaries,  and  its  progress  has  been  further  retarded  by  the  White  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  extension  of  railroad  construction  throughout  the  West  and  Southwest  has  left 
few  frontier  towns  of  auy  importance.  Where  mining  has  built  up  a  large  place, 
railroads  have  been  attracted  to  it ;  it  is  the  inevitable  history  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. The  time  must  be  near  at  hand  when  the  freight  wagons  here  will  be  only  a 
memory  of  frontier  days,  and  the  railroad  will  come  to  take  their  place.  Globe  now 
enjoys  a  possibility  of  two  railroads  within  the  year.  The  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and 
Northern  is  now  as  far  as  Geronimo,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  will  consent  to  a< 
right  of  way  over  their  reservation  upon  the  payment  of  $10,000.  This  road  will  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  the  nineteenth  legislature  granting  exemption  of  taxa- 
tion for  fifteen  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  construction  of  the  road  through  to  Globe 
is  but  a  continuation  of  it,  for  which  ten  years'  exemption  was  given,  three  years  of 
which  have  expired.  The  sentiment  here  is  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  Phoe- 
nix road.  Communication  with  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  regarded  as  more  desirable 
by  the  merchants.  It  will  open  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  excluded  on  account  of  the  long  distance  it  has  to  be 
freighted.  There  are  practically  no  agricultural  operations  here.  A  few  ranches 
owned  by  Chinamen  supply  the  vegetables;  but  outside  of  this  everything  that  is 
consumed  in  the  camp  comes  from  the  outside. 

MINING. 

The  principal  and  most  important  industry  of  Gila  County  is  mining,  and  from 
the  south  end  of  the  county  to  its  northern  boundary  mineral  abounds.  From  the 
first  discovery  and  opening  of  the  mines  they  have  been  noted  for  their  richness 
and  variety. 

The  pride  of  the  county  is  the  Globe  mining  district.  Here  are  vast  copper  mines 
which  have  been  worked  for  years.  The  best  producer  has  been  the  Globe  mine, 
which  has  produced  70,000,000  pounds  of  ingot  copper  direct  at  the  furnace  98.5  fine, 
valued  at  over  $7,000,000. 

At  the  United  Globe  nearly  250  men  are  working,  at  $3  a  day,  in  the  mines  and  at 
the  company's  smelter.  This  company  is  very  popular  in  Globe.  They  have  never 
had  the  slightest  contention  with  their  employees,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  men 
are  treated  by  them  is  a  matter  of  comment  on  all  sides.  E.  H.  Cook,  superintend- 
ent, aud  A.  L.  Waters,  engineer  and  chemist,  are  very  courteous  gentlemen  and 
deservedly  popular  at  the  camp.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  are  the 
controlling  owners  of  the  United  Globe,  are  now  the  owners  of  the  Morenci  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  Copper  Queen,  at  Bisbee,  and  valuable  properties  in  Big  Bug  dis- 
trict and  Old  Mexico.  Here  at  Globe  they  have  thirty-five  contiguous  claims,  about 
half  of  which  are  being  worked. 

MANY   RICH  PROSPECTS. 

The  country  for  miles  in  all  directions  from  Globe  has  been  prospected  thoroughly, 
and  some  very  rich  prospects  are  lying  dormant.  A  very  promising  mineral  country 
is  the  Pinto  Creek  district  lying  north  of  Webster  Gulch.  The  proposed  railroad, 
from  Phoenix  will  tap  this  district.  It  has  not  been  thoroughly  prospected,  and  a 
very  rich  district  will  no  doubt  be  opened  there. 

It  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  lead.     This  district  is  16  miles  west 
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from  Globe.  A  great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  there  in  the  past  year.  The 
ledges  are  large'  and  run  high  in  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  The  Pinto  Creek  Mining 
Company  is  operating  here.  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  president,  Grant 
S.  Watkins,  of  the  same  place,  secretary,  and  George  S.  Oldfield,  superintendent. 
This  company  has  been  working  a  small  force  of  men  all  winter  with  encouraging- 
results.  They  have  extensive  ledges  carrying  $37.50  in  gold  and  a  good  percentage 
of  copper.     Before  fall  the  company  expects  to  have  machinery  on  its  property. 

The  Kassar  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  which  John  J.  Gibbons,  of  New  York,  is 
president  and  Miles  W.  Gibbons  general  manager,  is  a  new  company.  Adjoining 
the  Kassar  properties  is  the  Diamond  II.  group,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  this 
company.  The  Diamond  H.  claims  are  just  undergoing  development  work,  and  the 
Gibbons  people  expect  to  open  up  good  mines  here.  Miles  W.  Gibbons  is  an  expe- 
rienced mining  man,  and  he  has  great  faith  in  their  new  property. 

The  Black  Warrior  is  a  Phcenix  proposition,  and  of  course  has  a  local  interest  and 
is  entitled  to  a  local  pride.  James  A.  Fleming  and  Dr.  Ford  are  the  controlling 
owners,  and  John  White  is  the  superintendent.  W.  H.  Nichols,  jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  Jacob  Langloth  are  also  interested  in  this  mine.  The  company  owns  a  group  of 
claims.  The  Black  Warrior  is  in  Webster  Gulch,  west  of  Globe.  The  claims  which 
have  been  developed  are  the  Black  Copper,  opened  to  a  depth  of  130  feet,  with  various 
crosscuts  and  drifts,  in  which  they  have  encountered  large  bodies  of  copper  ore ;  and 
the  Dadeville,  which  gives  assurances  of  being  a  valuable  claim.  A  working  shaft 
will  be  sunk  on  this  claim. 

BLACK   WARRIOR    ENTERPRISE. 

The  ores  there  are  siliceous  and  do  not  carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron  to  flux  in 
smelting.  In  order  to  obtain  fluxing  material  the  company  bonded  recently  a  group 
of  claims  10  miles  north  of  Globe,  known  as  the  Eagle  group.  Work  was  begun  on 
the  new  claims  this  week.  A  large  ledge  of  iron  carries  about  50  per  cent  of  iron 
and  enough  copper  to  pay  for  smelting  and  the  expense  for  transportation.  As  depth 
is  attained  the  ledge  is  expected  to  improve  in  copper.  The  company  intends  to 
construct  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  connecting  the  Eagle  claims  with  their  Webster 
Gulch  property,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles.  They  will  erect  their  smelting  works 
midway  between  the  groups  in  Pinal  Valley,  north  of  Globe,  and  on  Pinal  Creek. 

THE   BLACK    WARRIOR. 

John  White,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Black  Warrior  Copper  Company,  informs 
us  that  he  has  increased  his  force  and  now  has  45  men  employed,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  push  development  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  recent  discovery  of  ore 
establishes  the  great  value  of  the  property.  Development  work  last  month  com- 
prised over  400  feet  of  drifting  and  sinking.  The  Montgomery  tunnel  has  been 
driven  350  feet  on  the  vein  and  is  in  low-grade  ore  the  entire  length.  The  company 
is  making  preparations  to  haul  ore  to  the  Buffalo  smelter,  and  deliveries  will  begin 
about  August  1,  and  will  amount  to  probably  30  or  40  tons  a  day,  the  limit  being  50 
tons.  There  is  now  500  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
supply  the  maximum  quantity. 

About  1,800  feet  of  18-inch  gauge  track  has  been  laid  from  the  Montgomery  claim 
to  the  end  of  the  wagon  road  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  ore. 

The  Continental  mines  are  situated  14  miles  west  of  Globe.  They  were  opened 
last  fall  by  the  North  American  Exploration  Company  of  New  York.  The  parties 
interested  in  the  Continental  also  own  an  interest  in  the  bond  on  the  Black  Warrior. 
They  are  working  a  force  of  about  25  men.  N.  L.  Amster  is  superintendent  and 
Edmund  De  Stoutz  is  the  mining  engineer  and  assistant  superintendent.  They  have 
sunk  something  over  100  feet  on  the  ledge  and  are  now  driving  a  long  tunnel  to  con- 
nect with  the  shaft.  They  have  driven  levels  at  50  feet  in  depth  and  encountered 
fine  bodies  of  ore.  Their  intention  is  to  push  the  development  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  results  justify  they  will  erect  'hoisting  works.  The  Conti- 
nental is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  copper  properties  in  the  district.  The  ore 
carries  some  gold  and  silver. 

Six  miles  west  of  Globe  the  Lost  Gulch  Mining  Company  has  had  a  10-stamp  mill 
running  for  four  or  five  months.  The  mill  is  still  now,  to  allow  better  development 
of  the  mine.     W.  B.  Girrard  is  president  and  Murray  Junes  superintendent. 

SILVER  MINING. 

In  early  days  Globe  was  noted  for  its  rich  deposits  of  silver,  and  the  rich  finds  of 
native  silver  have  made  it  celebrated,  but  owing  to  the  steady  decline  in  the  price  of 
bullion,  there  was  no  output  for  the  past  year. 
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GOLD   MINING. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  in  the  production  of  this  metal,  and  from  all 
sources  the  output  for  the  past  year  has  been : 

Craig  mill,  162  ounces  gold $2,  754.  00 

Coleman  mill,  724.47  ounces  gold 12,621.99 

Total 15,375.99 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county,  near  Payson,  is  rich  in  gold.  Three  small 
stamp  mills  are  working  part  of  the  time,  and  the  only  thing  that  retards  that  sec- 
tion is  its  isolation. 

The  vicinity  of  Lost  Gulch  is  rich  in  gold  property.  New  companies  are  buying 
up  property,  and  before  long  this  section  will  produce  a  great  deal  of  gold. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Gila  County  has  but  one  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Silver  Belt,  published  on  Thurs- 
days, and  ably  edited  by  the  veteran  Judge  Hackney  and  J.  H.  Hamil. 

This  portion  of  our  Territory  has  a  glowing  and  bright  future,  and,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Arizona,  is  progressing  upward.  The  industry  and  hospitality  of 
its  citizens  are  noted,  and  the  stranger  traveling  within  her  borders  is  struck  with 
their  kindness  and  liberality. 


GRAHAM  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  George  H.  Kelly,  Solomonville. 

Graham  County  was  created  in  1881  by  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  taken  from 
the  counties  of  Pima  and  Apache,  all  that  portion  north  of  the  Gila  River  coming 
from  Apache  and  all  south  of  the  river  coming  from  Pima.  The  county  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Gila  and  Apache  counties,  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  south 
by  Cochise  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Pima  and  Pinal  counties.  In  area  it  con- 
tains about  10,000  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres,  larger  than  several  of  the  New 
England  States.  It  is  divided  up  into  valleys  and  mountain  ranges,  and  its  altitude 
varies  from  about  2,500  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  lowest  val4ey  to  a  height  of.  more 
than  10,000  feet  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Graham.  The  Graham  Mountains  are  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  and  they  are  the  highest  mountains  in  southern 
Arizona.  The  valleys  along  the  streams  are  of  the  richest  soil  and  will  produce 
well  almost  every  variety  of  vegetation  known  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
farming  industry  of  the  county  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  valley  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  Gila  River,  which  passes  through  it  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
though  some  small  tracts  of  land  are  cultivated  in  the  Aravaipa  Canyon  and  along 
the  San  Francisco  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton. 

The  main  Gila  Valley  in  this  county,  which  is  the  second  largest  in  Arizona  as 
measured  by  cultivated  land,  begins  at  what  is  known  as  the  Box  Canyon,  9  miles 
above  Solomonville  and  extends  down  the  river  to  San  Carlos,  a  distance  of  70 
miles.  It  will  average  in  width  between  the  mesas  about  4  miles,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  contains  not  less  than  100,000  acres  of 
irrigable  lands.  As  compared  to  other  parts  of  Arizona,  which  is  generally  of  a 
mountainous  character,  rich  in  mines,  timber,  and  live  stock,  the  Gila  Valley  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  live  stock  exclusively.  There  is  now  in 
cultivation  about  25,000  acres  of  land  under  the  best  system  of  irrigation  known  in 
any  irrigated  country,  as  regards  the  extremely  low  price  of  water  to  the  farmer. 
In  the  entire  county  there  are  about  125  miles  of  canals  and  ditches. 

CLIMATE. 

The  altitude  of  this  portion  of  the  Gila  Valley  being  about  3,000  feet,  the  climate 
here  may  be  said  to  be  a  happy  medium  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Frost  is  not  infrequent  in  winter,  but  snow  is  a  very  rare  thing  and  generally  dis- 
appears as  fast  as  it  falls.  For  short  periods  in  winter  the  cold  is  biting  and  ice  1 
inch  thick  has  been  known  to  form,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  average 
winter  temperature  requires  no  overcoat ;  sunshine  is  with  us  almost  every  day.  In 
June,  July,  and  August  we  have  our  hot  weather,  but  extreme  heat  is  never  known 
for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  The  temperature  during  these  summer  months  may 
be  stated  at  from  60c  to  95c.  The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  100,  and  the 
extreme  may  be  put  at  105;  but  this  point  is  seldom  reached — not  every  year.     A 
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temperature  of  90°  in  the  Eastern  States  is  far  more  prostrating  and  dangerous 
than  the  highest  temperature  experienced  in  this  part  of  Arizona.  Men  work  in 
the  sun  during  the  hottest  days  without  injurious  effect,  and  sunstroke  is  unknown. 
The  absence  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  accounts  for  this  favorable  condition. 
The  rainy  season  is  expected  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  usually  continues 
for  two  months  or  more.  We  have  no  long  continued  rainfalls;  it  usually  comes  in 
showers,  sometimes  with  considerable  \  Lolence.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  not  com- 
mon in  the  valleys,  but  are  heavy  in  the  mountains. 

The  following  average  temperatures  in  the  Gila  Valley  are  correct,  according  to 
official  observations:  Average  spring  temperature,  60.5;  summer,  79.3;  autumn, 
(53.1;  highest,  105.5;  lowest,  15;  average  annual,  62.2.  In  all  the  valleys  of  Arizona 
beneficial  effects  are  experienced  by  those  suffering  from  lung  and  throat  troubles. 
The  worst  cases  both  from  the  East  and  the  West  come  here  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial results,  many  of  them  being  permanently  cured.  The  climatic  desideratum  in 
pulmonary  diseases  is  a  mild  and  dry  climate.  Southern  California  has  a  mild  cli- 
mate, but  it  is  not  dry ;  Colorado  has  a  dry  climate,  but  it  is  not  mild.  The  valleys 
of  Arizona  are  both  mild  and  dry  and  they  have  been  universally  recommended  in 
pulmonary  diseases.  In  the  Gila  Valley  many  are  living  to  give  testimony  of  miracu- 
lous benefits  received.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  germs,  consequently  malarial  or  epidemic  diseases  seldom  prevail. 


Orange  Judd,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  after  a  long  visit  to  Arizona,  says  of 
the  soil:  "Most  of  these  valley  soils  are  the  accumulation  of  washings  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  made  up  of  the  fine  particles  that  have  been,  during  countless 
centuries,  disintegrated  by  frost  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
water  he  (the  farmer)  uses  is  also  charged  with  new  fertility  thus  produced  annu- 
ally and  gathered  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  scores  and  hundreds  of,  miles 
away,  so  that  every  flowing  of  the  land  benefits  it.  This  is  no  theoretic  idea.  We 
have  seen  thousands  of  acres  here  growing  crops  that  rival  in  luxuriance  those  found 
in  the  famed  valleys  of  the  Nile,  which  derives  its  vivifying  liquid,  bearing  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  from  the  far  off  lands  of  upper  Egypt  and  beyond." 

The  valleys  of  the  Gila  River  derive  their  luxuriousness  from  the  mountain  regions 
of  arid  Arizona.  The  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  report  928,  part 
1,  May  5,  1890,  page  60,  says:  "Within  our  border  there  can  not  be  found  a  soil  so 
uniformly  fertile  and  so  capable  of  varied  production,  under  irrigation,  as  that  of 
the  Gila,  Salt,  and  Santa  Cruz  rivers  in  southern  and  central  Arizona.  Analysis  of 
this  soil  shows  its  fertile  qualities  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Nile  earth." 

The  soil  of  the  Gila  River  bottom  lands  is  as  nearly  inexhaustible  as  any  known 
to  the  world.  The  Maricopa  Indians  have  raised  wheat  upon  some  of  these  lands 
continually  since  the  advent  of  the  early  mission,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

IRRIGATION. 

All  the  valleys  of  Arizona  require  irrigation,  the  rainfall  not  being  sufficient  to 
produce  crops  of  any  kind.  For  grain  and  alfalfa  water  is  supplied  by  flooding  the 
entire  surface  of  the  land  between  borders.  For  fruit  it  is  run  in  furrows  near  the 
trees  and  vines.  To  clear,  level,  and  prepare  land  for  irrigation  will  cost  from  $2  to 
$10  per  acre.  As  stated  above,  the  system  of  irrigation  in  this  valley  is  the  most 
perfect  known  in  the  arid  West.  The  canals  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmer 
actually  cultivating  the  soil  under  them,  each  holding  stock,  covering  the  amount  of 
water  required,  in  an  incorporated  company.  The  average  cost. of  water  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  over  one-third  what  it  costs  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  or  any  other  culti- 
vated section  of  Arizona,  being  an  average  of  not  more  than  50  cents  per  acre  per 
year,  and  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  payable  in  labor  on  the  canals,  as 
required  to  keep  up  necessary  repairs,  Water  rights  are  worth  about  $10  per  acre. 
All  the  canals  in  Graham  County  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  water  in  the  Gila 
River  is  very  good  for  domestic  purposes  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  sea- 
son wells  are  depended  on  for  that  purpose. 

products  . 

The  hardier  fruits  do  well  in  the  Gila  Valley,  but  early  peaches  and  apricots  are 
liable  to  be  killed  by  late  frosts  when  they  occur  after  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  berries  yield  a  fine  quality  of  fruit,  much 
superior  to  that  grown  in  the  lower  and  warmer  valleys.  But  fruit-raising  is  not 
what  the  Graham  County  farmer  depends  on  for  revenue,  but  the  staple  crops,  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  and  alfalfa.  Wheat  will  yield  from  1,500  to  2,500  pounds  to  the  acre; 
barley,  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds;  corn  about  the  same  as  barley,  according  to  cul- 
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tivation.  Barley  is  often  cut  for  hay  while  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  but  alfalfa  is 
the  principal  hay  crop.  Alfalfa  will  yield  from  1  to  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  at  each 
cutting,  and  is  cut  from  three  to  five  times  a  year,  thus  yielding  from  5  to  10  tons 
per  acre  annually.  Hay  sells  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton;  $3.50  can  be  depended  on  in  the 
stack.  The  cost  of  baling  is  $3.50  per  ton.  Hay  is  worth  always  from  $10  to  $13  per 
ton  in  that  portion  of  the  valley  tributary  to  Duncan,  being  consumed  at  the  mining 
towns  of  Clifton,  Morenci,  and  Carlisle.  Alfalfa  is  unsurpassed  as  a  forage  and  is 
equally  valuable  for  hay  or  pasture.  One  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture  will  support  in 
prime  condition  two  head  of  horses  or  cattle.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are 
matured  on  alfalfa  pasture  without  being  housed  or  fed  1  pound  of  grain.  The  mild 
climate  and  luxuriant  pasture  of  this  valley  should  attract  attention  as  a  favorable 
valley  locality  for  breeding  high-grade  stock. 

GRAZING. 

Feeding  cattle  on  alfalfa,  thus  furnishing  a  supply  of  fat  beef  for  the  mining  camps 
and  other  markets  tributary  to  this  valley,  is  proving  to  be  a  most  profitable  business, 
and  this  industry,  it  is  believed,  promises  the  surest  and  best  markets  for  hay,  as  the 
surrounding  cattle  ranges  furnish  plenty  of  feeders,  which  can  always  be  had  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Hog  raising  is  a  rapidly  growing  and  lucrative  industry.  The  only 
thing  required  for  their  thrift  is  to  turn  them  into  the  pasture— the  alfalfa  "does 
the  rest." 

GARDENING. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  to  perfection,  and  excellent  markets  are  found  near 
by.  Vegetable  gardening  has  been  sorely  neglected  in  this  valley  in  the  past,  and 
the  opportunity  here  is  most  inviting  to  the  truck  farmer.  Lettuce,  onions,  and 
radishes  can  be  grown  practically  the  year  round;  potatoes,  two  crops.  Tomatoes 
and  green  corn  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 

POULTRY. 

There  is  excellent  profit  in  raising  poultry.  Chickens  sell  at  from  $3  to  $6  per 
dozen;  turkeys  at  $1  to  $2  apiece;  eggs  from  15  to  30  cents  a  dozen.  Poultry  is 
hauled  many  miles  to  the  mining  towns,  where  it  is  always  in  demand.  The  Fort 
Grant  military  post  is  also  a  splendid  market  for  the  products  of  the  poultry  yard. 

TAXABLE   WEALTH. 

Lands $357,330.75 

Improvements  on  lands „ 363,  464. 80 

Townlots 27,412.50 

Improvements  on  lots 118,  670.  30 

Railroads  (53  miles) 168,704.00 

Horses  (3,548) 79,800.00 

Mules  (267) 6,055.00 

Asses  (168) 1,468.00 

Cattle  (67,223) 597,502.54 

Sheep  (10,616) 15,924.00 

Goats  (1,791) 2,240.59 

Swine  (629) 1,761.00 

All  other  property 273,401.22 

Total  value,  1897 2,023,734.70 

Value  in  1896 1,993,812.19 

Increase 29,  9^2. 51 

NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Graham  County  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  Graham  Mountain  chain.  Starting  from  the  brown  plain,  the  peaks  rise, 
every  gradation  being  plainly  marked  on  their  sides  from  that  of  almost  the  Tropics 
to  that  of  the  North  Temperate  zone.  On  the  lower  level  is  the  mesquite,  the  pale 
verde;  then  comes  the  ironwood,  then  the  cedar  and  oak,  then  the  lordly  pine. 
Within  these  pine  forests  near  the  summit  in  summer  is  a  very  haven  of  delight,  many 
citizens  spending  several  months  of  the  warm  weather  with  their  families  in  the 
natural  parks.  The  pine  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  utilized  by  means  of  several 
sawmills.  The  roads  to  these  mills  make  the  summer  resorts  easily  accessible  to  all 
who  desire  to  visit  them.  Oak,  alder,  walnut,  and  mountain  ash  are  also  abundant, 
and  will  yet  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.     The  mesquite,  too,  is  a  very 
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valuable  wood,  being  the  best  vegetable  fuel  known,  and  has  great  possibilities  ae  a 
cabinet  wood,  owing  to  its  close  grain  ;tnd  capabilities  of  a  tine  polish.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  also  vast  forests  of  excellent  timber  as  yet  almost 
untouched  by  the  ax.  Transportation  to  them  is  at  present  difficult,  but  they  Avill 
remain  a  heritage  of  value  to  the  county.  Here  is  also  a  veritable  huntsman's  para- 
dise, rendered  additionally  attractive  by  the  fact  that  few  white  men  have  ever 
explored  its  wildernesses/  Game  of  some  distinction — the  bear,  mountain  lion,  and 
deer — is  easy  to  find,  while  in  the  crystal  brooks  are  to  bo  found  trout  that  never 
escape  to  the  larger  streams  below.  Beetling  cliffs,  in  their  castellated  grandeur 
flanking  lofty  pine-covered  mountains,  are  ever  present  to  the  view,  till  the  panorama 
of  nature's  wondrous  beauties  seems  to  never  end.  Well,  indeed,  is  it  worthy  the 
distinction  of  a  national  park. 

THE   UPPER   GILA   VALLEY. 

Of  this  valley  Prof.  William  Stowe  DeVol,  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Tucson*  says:  u  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  several  times  of  late  and  exam- 
ine the  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  section  of  county  in  which  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reside,  and  1  write  to  express  to  you  and  through  your  live  periodical  to 
your  many  readers  my  surprise  at  finding  such  an  attractive  valley  in  this  corner  of 
our  wonderful  Arizona,  and  my  pleasure  on  observing  the  rapid  and  substantial 
improvements  being  introduced  in  the  development  of  this  already  important  and 
most  promising  section. 

"From  above  Solomonville  to  below  Thomas  the  valley  spreads  out  between  the 
Gila  range  of  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  imposing  Graham  Mountains  on  the 
south  a  magnificent  stretch  of  fertile  soil,  watered  by  an  abundance  of  living  waters. 
It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  such  large  crops  grown  in  this  valley.  The 
usual  yield  is  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  I  found 
one  measured  tract  of  but  1  i  acres  from  which  9&£  bushels  of  wheat  were  harvested  by 
actual  weight.  I  find  barley  fields  yielding  60  to  65  bushels  and  corn  50  to  75  bushels 
per  acre,  with  alfalfa  in  abundance  for  fattening  cattle  and  a  surplus  for  shipping  to 
other  less  favored  sections;  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  a  favorable 
outlook  for  the  sugar-beet  industry.  The  upper  Gila  Valley  is  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  Arizona.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  in  a  few  years.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  valley  was  without  a  name  save  that  of  'Pueblo  Viejo?  (Old  Town),  as  the 
ancient  Mexican  settlement  was  designated.  Now  the  valley  presents  a  succession, 
almost  unbroken,  of  grain,  alfalfa,  and  corn  fields,  with  gardens  and  fruit  orchards 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the  village.  And  the  villages!  ' Pueblo  Viejo'  has 
grown  to,  or  rather  been  superseded  by,  a  long  list  of  villages  and  towns — San  Jose, 
Solomonville,  Layton,  Safford,  Thatcher,  Central,  Pima,  Matthewsville,  Curtis, 
Thomas,  Geronimo,  with  others  yet  to  follow.  Do  you — can  any  one — wonder  that 
I,  in  common  with  others  who  visit  and  inquire  into  its  conditions  and  possibilities, 
am  pleased  with  your  valley?" 

THE    MINING   INDUSTRY. 

In  Graham  the  principal  development  in  mining  has  been  in  the  Clifton  district, 
where  are  located  two  great  copper  companies.  The  Lone  Star  district  is  now 
attracting  much  attention  because  of  its  rich  copper  deposits,  and  owners  of  prop- 
erties have  recently  began  development  work  with  most  encouraging  results.  A 
number  of  claims  are  being  worked  and  two  smelters  are  promised  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Lone  Star  district  is  located  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Gila  range,  12  miles  north  of  Solomonville  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Safford.  The  Clark  mining  district  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Graham  Moun- 
tains and  40  miles  northwest  of  Willcox,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Some  very 
promising  properties  are  to  be  seen  here,  from  which  good  paying  ore  has  been 
shipped,  but  only  what  was  necessary  to  enable  owners  to  remain  "on  the  ground" 
until  they  could  secure  financial  aid  in  providing  mills  and  smelters.  The  whole 
county  is  mineralized,  and  deep  development  work  will  no  doubt  result  in  uncover- 
ing large  bodies  of  ore  to  support  a  thriving  camp. 

In  Arivaipa  Canyon  there  are  many  mineral  ledges,  some  of  which  are  now  being 
worked.  The  Grand  Reef  mine,  now  being  developed  by  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Payne,  and  others,  is  making  a  most  satisfactory  showing  as  depth  is  attained.  In 
what  is  known  as  Deer  Creek  coal  fields,  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  a 
strip  of  country  recently  ordered,  by  Congressional  act,  to  be  segregated  from  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  are  many  ledges  of  high-grade  copper,  said  to  exceed 
anything  ever  before  discovered  in  Arizona.  Mining  men  who  have  examined  this 
section  declare  that  the  future  will  bring  here  another  large  and  prosperous  mining 
camp  for  Graham  County  as  soon  as  the  Government  announces  its  readiness  to  receive 
applications  on  claims  in  the  regular  way. 
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THE   ARIZONA   COPPER   COMPANY. 

The  present  plan  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  consists  of  four  smelting  furnaces, 
having-  a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day ;  one  sulphuric  acid  plant,  capacity  8  tons  per 
day;  one  siliceous  ore  concentrating  plant,  capacity  180  tons  per  day,  and  one  sul- 
phide ore  concentrating  plant  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  The  output  of 
this  company  five  years  ago  was  equal  to  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  year ; 
in  1895  it  had.  almost  doubled,  amounting  to  11,500,000  pounds,  and  last  year  topped 
all  of  its  previous  records  by  producing  13,000,000  pounds.  At  this  time  over  naif 
the  output  is  made  from  concentrating  and  leaching  ores.  The  original  owners  could 
not  treat  anything  less  than  20  per  cent  ore.  To-day  ores  as  low  as  3  per  cent  in 
copper  are  treated  with  profit.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Bessemer  plant,  now 
being  put  in  position,  a  slightly  larger  output  may  be  expected.  The  mines,  how- 
ever, are  not  being  strained  by  immense  daily  outputs,  the  owners,  like  the  owners 
of  other  Arizona  copper  mines,  preferring  that  the  mines  should  be  treated  as  per- 
manent and  enduring  enterprises,  to  the  end  that  time  may  be  given  for  development 
of  the  large  undeveloped  territories  tributary  to  them. 

The  output  of  copper  bullion  in  Graham  County  for  the  year  1897  will  exeeed 
25,000,000  pounds.  This  amount  at  a  low  estimate  will  sell  for  $2,000,000,  which 
will  go  to  our  farmers,  stockmen,  mechanics,  and  miners  for  supplies  and  labor. 

MORENCI,  AND  THE  DETROIT  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  town  or  mining  camp  of  Morenci  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  located  7  miles  from  Clifton  in  the  hills,  being  some  1,500  feet  higher. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  sloping  hills.  The  population  is  largely  Mexican, 
that  class  of  labor  predominating  in  the  mines  there.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
"catch-as-you-can"  plan,  and  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  built  of  adobe,  mud, 
lumber,  rocks,  barrel  staves,  canvas,  etc.,  are  to  be  seen  clinging  to  the  steep  hill- 
sides, one  above  the  other,  covering  a  space  of  probably  half  a  mile  square. 

Morenci  is  the  home  of  the  Detroit  Mining  Company,  who  have  a  magnificent 
reduction  plant,  consisting  of  a  large  concentrator,  several  huge  smelting  furnaces, 
and  a  Bessemer  converter  plant,  the  latter  having  been  put  in  successful  operation 
last  year  and  being  the  first  operated  in  the  Clifton  district.  The  output  of  this 
plant  was  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  converter  process,  and  may  now 
be  estimated  at  near  750,000  pounds  of  copper  monthly. 

CLARK    MINING   DISTRICT. 

In  this  district  are  located  some  mines  which  bid  fair  to  become  the  best  gold  pro- 
ducers in  Arizona,  or  of  any  State  in  the  West.  The  district  is  new  and  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  outside  world,  and  like  all  new  camps  had  many  difficulties 
to  overcome,  consequently  progress  has  been  slow.  The  mines  are  generally  owned 
by  persons  of  limited  means  and  very  little  deep  mining  has  been  done. 

THE   LONE   STAR   DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Gila  range,  about  10  or  12  miles  north 
of  Solomon ville  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Safford.  The  district  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  times  because  of  the  discovery  of  very  high-grade  ore,  but 
the  amount  of  development  work  has  been  limited,  owing  to  a  lack  of  means  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  claims,  and  the  heretofore  isolated  condition  of  the  district,  and 
long  wagon  haul  required  to  reach  railroad  transportation.  The  whole  country  in 
this  district  is  streaked  with  small  veins  of  high-grade  copper  ore,  which  appear  on 
the  surface.  Since  the  building  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway, 
however,  there  has  been  renewed  activity,  and  owners  of  several  promising  claims 
are  at  work,  about  twenty-five  men  being  employed.  A  10-ton  custom  smelter  has 
been  erected  on  the  river  2  miles  north  of  Safford,,  and  a  30- ton  smelter  is  promised 
for  this  fall.  Every  condition  is  favorable  for  cheaper  mining  and  milling  in  the 
Lone  Star  district  than  in  any  other  mineral  section  of  Arizona,  and  herein  is  good 
reason  why  owners  should  exert  every  means  to  develop  the  value  of  their  mines, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  sinking  deeper  on  the  ledges.  The  character  of  the 
country  and  the  ore  already  discovered  are  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Clifton- 
district. 

GRAHAM   COUNTY   STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

Graham  County  is  well  adapted  to  the  stock-raising  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  industries  depended  on  by  our  people  for  prosperity.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  nature  in  this  county  for  the  growing  of  horses  and  cattle  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  ranges  afford  a  great  variety 
of  feed  for  stock,  popularly  classed  under  the  head  of  grasses,  both  seed  and  root, 
browse  and  cacti.     The  hot  weather  of  summer  has  proven  to  be  specially  beneficial 
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for  cattle,  and  during  this  time  they  thrive  well.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  and 
warm  weather  of  the  other  months  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  No  snowstorms  or  blizzards  visit  this  section,  to 
make  the  cattle  industry  one  of  anxiety  and  probable  loss.  There  were  85,000  head 
of  cattle  returned  for  assessment  in  Graham  County  last  year,  which  was  several 
thousand  more  than  any  other  Arizona  county  possessed. 

TOWNS. 

Clifton  is  one  of  the  noted  and  important  mining  towns  of  Arizona,  and  is  also  the 
largest  town  in  Graham  County. 

Duncan,  a  little  town  beautifully  located  on  the  Gila  River  and  on  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  Railway,  about  40  miles  east  of  Solomonville  and  halfway  between 
Clifton  and  Lordsburg.  There  is  no  better  agricultural  section  in  the  Southwest 
than  that  portion  of  the  Gila  Valley  extending  from  4  miles  above  Duncan  20  miles 
down  the  river,  and  there  is  no  other  section  enjoying  more  general  prosperity.  The 
elevation  is  about  3,500  feet. 

Bonita  is  the  smallest  town  or  settlement  in  the  county  having  a  post-office;  still 
it  is  a  point  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

SAN   CARLOS   INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  commonly  known  as  San  Carlos  Indian 
Reservation,  covers  more  than  75  square  miles,  lying  in  Gila,  Apache,  Navajo,  and 
Graham  counties,  about  one-fourth  being  in  the  latter. 

Solomonville  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  valley,  and  bas  attained 
greater  prominence  than  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Sa fiord  is  a  flourishing  town  5  miles  west  of  Solomonville,  nestled  in  the  valley  and 
embowered  in  trees,  with  fine  farms  surrounding  it  on  every  hand.  It  was  first  laid 
out  as  a  town  site  January  4,  1874. 

Pima,  located  near  the  Gila  River  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  marks  the  first  loca- 
tion of  the  Mormons  in  Graham  County.  A  small  colony  arrived  there  in  the  spring 
of  1879 — 7  men  and  21  women  and  children.  They  came  across  the  Mogollon  Moun- 
tains by  the  way  of  Fort  Apache.  They  selected  a  spot  between  Ash  Creek  and 
Cottonwood  Wash,  where  they  pitched  their  tents  in  a  mesquite  forest  and  named 
the  place  Smithville,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Pima. 

.  Fort  Thomas  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  lower  town  on  the  river  in  this  valley. 
The  town  was  originally  known  as  Maxey,  and  came  into  existence  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  military  post  of  Fort  Thomas  in  1876. 

Geronimo  is  the  youngest  town  in  the  county,  being  less  than  two  years  old.  It. 
is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railroad,  and  bas  a 
population  of  probably  300. 

CLIFF   DWELLINGS. 

In  Graham  County  are  to  be  found  many  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  race,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  cliff  dwellings  in  Bonita  Canyon  on  Bonita  Creek,  about  18 
miles  northwest  of  Solomonville. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  28  schools  in  Graham  County ;  33  teachers  were  employed  during  last 
year.  The  census  report  shows  that  there  are  2,408  within  the  school  age  in  the 
county.  The  average  term  taught  last  year  was  six  and  one-half  months.  The 
average  salary  paid  teachers  was  $57.68. 

RAILROADS. 

Graham  County  has  two  railroads.  Three  years  ago  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and 
Northern  Railroad  was  built  from  Bowie  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  through 
the  Gila  Valley  to  Geronimo,  on  the  line  of  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  where 
construction  work  was  stopped  because  of  inability  to  get  a  right  of  way  from  the 
Apache  Indians.  This  road  enters  the  Gila  Valley  at  Solomonville,  the  county  seat, 
and  passes  through  the  cultivated  district.  The  road  is  destined  to  go  on  to  Globe, 
where  it  is  anxiously  awaited,  but  it  is  not  known  when  building  will  be  commenced 
again. 

The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway  is  owned  and  was  built  by  the  Arizona  Cop- 
per Company,  and  connects  the  Clifton  mining  district  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Lordsburg.  The  road  is  71  miles  long,  41  miles  being  in  Graham  County. 
This  road  receives  practically  all  of  its  business  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  copper 
companies  at  Clifton  andMorenci. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  people  of  Graham  County  universally  favor  Statehood  for  Arizona. 
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MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  T.  C.  Jordan,  Phoenix. 

Notwithstanding  the  organized  efforts  of  "county  divisionists "  to  carve  a  new- 
county  out  of  territory  within  the  borders  of  Maricopa  County,  her  boundary  lines 
remain  intact,  as  given  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  are  likely  so  to  remain  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  county  was  organized  in  1871  and  named  in  honor  of  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians 
located  on  a  reservation  within  its  borders.  It  is  situated  geographically  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  Territory  and  contains  about  7,300  square  miles,  or  4,679,000  acres. 
The  land  surface  of  the  county,  capable  of  reclamation  by  irrigation,  is  not  less  than 
1,500,000  acres.  It  consists  principally  of  an  alluvial  plain,  rising  by  easy  gradients 
from  its  many  drainage  streams  to  distant  foothills  or  base  of  strangely  formed 
mountains  and  peaks,  which  serve  to  diversify  and  beautify  one  of  the  most  lovely 
valleys  on  the  American  continent. 

SOILS. 

The  soil  of  the  high  or  mesa  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  gray  sandy  loam,  while  that 
near  the  rivers  and  creeks  is  of  a  dark  sandy  formation,  exceedingly  rich,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  sugar  cane,  and  to 
many  of  the  semi  tropical  fruits. 

RIVERS   AND   CREEKS. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  creeks.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Gila,  Salt,  Verde,  Agua  Fria,  and  Hassayampa.  The  first  three  enter  the  county 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Territory — east,  northeast,  and  north.  The  Verde 
connects  with  the  Salt  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix,  which  (passing)  enters 
the  Gila  about  20  miles  below,  first  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Agua  Fria,  flowing 
from  the  north.  Farther  west  the  Gila  receives  the  waters  of  the  Hassayampa,  also 
flowing  from  the  north,  thence  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  crosses  the 
Yuma  County  line  and  enters  the  Colorado  River  at  the  town  of  Yuma. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  delightful  almost  the  entire  year.  It  is 
but  seldom  the  thermometer  registers  below  freezing  point  in  winter,  while  the  heat 
of  summer  is  tempered  by  constantly  alternating  breezes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tornadoes, 
cyclones,  and  blizzards  are  here  unknown.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  (above  sea 
level)  at  Phoenix  is  1,100  feet. 

HEALTH. 

The  absence  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  of  malarial-breeding  swamps  and 
humidity  of  atmosphere,  with  long  terms  of  bright  sunshiny  weather,  and  con- 
stantly alternating  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  the  health  of  this  valley  could  not  be 
other  than  it  is — very  nearly  perfect. 

Under  such  conditions  the  average  duration  of  human  life  must  be  greater  than  in 
any  other  locality  in  this  country.  This  is  abundantly  proven  by  numerous  exam- 
ples of  extreme  old  age  among  the  aboriginal  and  Mexican  population. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

In  the  mountain  regions  of  the  county  have  been  found  many  mineral  springs  of 
great  medicinal  value.  At  present  most  of  them  are  inaccessible  for  the  want  of 
good  roads. 

At  Agua  Caliente,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  are  some  valuable  hot 
springs,  which  have  long  been  resorted  to  for  their  health-giving  properties. 

POPULATION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  estimated  the  population  of  the  county  at  33,000.  I  find 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  treat  this  subject  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  its 
importance  demands.  Conditions  differ  very  widely  here  from  those  existing  in 
long-settled  communities.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of 
young  men  who  are  engaged  in  mining,  prospecting,  cattle  raising  and  herding  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  county  and  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  voting  reg- 
isters. Many  with  families  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  mining  and  cattle 
camps,  the  names  of  whose  children  do  not  appear  on  the  school  register,  so  that  no 
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estimate  based  upon  these  sources  will  apply  here  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  believe  the  population  of  the  county  at  this  time,  if  properly  numbered,  would  be 
over  rather  than  under  my  former  estimate — the  rate  of  increase  I  estimate  to  be  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  yearly. 

These  people  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern,  Middle,  New  England,  and 
older  Western  States,  and  from  northern,  middle,  and  southern  Europe.  They  are 
cosmopolitan  in  make-up,  and  represent  a  high  average  of  the  best  thought,  impulse., 
e\]ierience,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  the  civilized  world.  They  entertain  a  higher 
measure  of  hospitality — genuine  social  and  business  hospitality — than  is  to  be  found 
in  many  older  communities.  With  such  a  people  the  work  of  ages  in  older  lands  is 
compassed  here  in  a  decade.  Seeking  wider  fields,  they  have  met  here  in  this  beau- 
tiful valley,  brave,  confident,  self-reliant,  self-helpful,  ready,  quick,  and  practical. 
With  them  there  is  no  doubting,  no  halting,  and  no  waiting.  The  result  is  seen  on 
every  hand — in  the  enterprise,  liberal  intelligence,  liberal  views,  and  progressive 
ways  of  the  community. 

TAXABLE   WEALTH. 

The  assessment  roll  of  the  county  for  the  year  ending  June  31,  1897,  was  as 
follows : 


Description  of  property. 

Number. 

Value. 

Value 
of  improve- 
ments. 

Total  value. 

259,  847 

$3, 128,  351 
2,  354,  227 

$300, 515 
1, 117,  910 

$3, 428,  866 

3,  472, 137 

80,  966 

3,683 

110 

3,970 

198 

15 

18,  528 

49,  713 

257 

8,002 

Cattle 

177,  943 

74,  701 

310 

12  178 

1, 186, 181 

1, 186  181 

94^j 

463,  940 

8  101  015 

47,  028 

Total 

8,  948,  043 
7,  976,  825 

991,218 

Real  value  of  all  property  in  the  county  is  not  less  than  $25,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  small  farming,  horticulture,  market  gardening, 
stock  raising,  and  the  grazing  and  fattening  of  stock  from  the  mountain  pastures 
and  ranges,  are  the  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuits  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  county.  Practically  the  crop  seasons  extend  through  the 
entire  year. 

ACREAGE  IN  CULTIVATION. 

At  this  time  there  are  280,000  acres  in  cultivation  in  the  county,  of  which  about 
10,000  are  devoted  to  horticulture.     (This  includes  school  lands.) 

The  following  will  show,  approximately,  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  prod- 
ucts named: 


Wheat 100,000 

Alfalfa 105,000 

Miscellaneous  crops 12,  000 

V i nes  (raisins  and  other  grapes).       4,  500 

Apricots _       1,  500 

Peaches 1,  500 

Pears 1,  000 

Almonds 500 

Strawberries 300 

Plums 300 

Apples 100 


Figs 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Pomegranates. 
Blaek berries  . . 

Quinces 

Grain  hay, 


300 

2,500 

100 

50 

10 

25 

20,000 

Sugar  cane  and  sorghum 5.  000 

Timber  culture  (about) 11,000 

Ramie 2,  500 

C anaigre 2,  000 
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FIELD   CROPS. 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  ramie,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  are  the 
staple  field  crops  of  the  county.  Wheat  and  barley  can  be  sown  at  any  time 
between  the  months  of  October  and  March,  and  yield  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 
Corn  does  best  planted  in  July.  Alfalfa,  or  French  lucern,  is  a  perennial  field  grass 
of  remarkable  fattening  properties.  Under  irrigation  it  can  be  cut  from  four  to  six 
times  each  year,  and  yield  from  2  to  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  at  each  cutting.  Both 
cattle  and  hogs  fatten  rapidly  upon  it.  Cut  for  hay  or  rented  to  the  range  cattle 
man,  the  annual  return  per  acre  will  average  not  less  than  $40.  Sugar  cane  and 
sorghum  are  grown  only  for  home  consumption.  The  ramie  and  sugar  beet  are  both 
new  agricultural  industries  in  this  county.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  near  Phcenix  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  cafiaigre,  a  tannic  root  of  great  commercial  value.  Sweet  potatoes, 
pumpkins  of  all  varieties,  ground  peas,  or  "  goobers."  Peas  and  beans  are  also 
grown  as  field  crops  and  exported  in  large  quantities  beyond  the  county. 

Experiments  in  cotton  planting  have  been  made,  the  result  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  valley  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
this  great  commercial  staple.  Fully  2,000  pounds  per  acre  was  the  result  of  these 
experiments.  The  long  haul  to  market  and  high  freight  rates  will,  for  many  years, 
however,  deter  our  people  from  engaging  in  cotton  planting  to  any  extent. 

Experiments  with  the  tobacco  plant  have  also  been  made  at  the  United  States 
Experimental  Station  near  Phoenix.  Eleven  varieties  were  tested  last  year  and  all 
made  good  showing,  the  Spanish  Brazilian  and  white  hurley  being  especially 
noted  for  fine  growth  and  texture. 

CANAIGRE. 

The  eighteenth  legislature  passed  an  act  "To  promote  the  raising  of  canaigre, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  tanning  extract  therefrom."  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  a  plant  was  established  at  Phcenix  and  Tempe.  Success  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  and  now  this  new  agricultural  industry  promises  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  county,  and  in  fact  to  all  southern  Arizona. 

The  tuber  is  indigenous  to  this  region  and  has  long  been  used  by  the  aboriginal 
and  Mexican  population  in  the  production  of  leather.  It  contains  a  large  per  cent 
of  tannin,  and  recent  experiments  prove  tha  t  it  is  of  superior  value  in  the  production 
of  high  grades  of  patent  leather,  in  the  manufacturing  of  which  large  amounts  are 
paid  out  each  year  by  the  Government  on  imports  of  gambier  and  other  tannin 
extracts.  The  cultivation,  of  this  tuber  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  engaged  in 
this  county. 

SUGAR  BEET. 

The  sugar  beet  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this  valley,  on  sixty-one  different 
ranches  during  the  past  year.  Additional  tests  have  been  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Professor  Devol,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  director  of 
the  United  States  Experimental  Station  at  Phcenix.  All  of  these  experiments  have 
given  excellent  results.  All  that  is  now  lacking  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  county  is  the  necessary  capital  to 
erect  suitable  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Year  after  year  hundreds  of  acres  are  being  added  to  this  industry  in  Maricopa 
County.  Experiments  in  this  line  are  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  there  are  found  the  soils,  elevation,  equable  temperature,  climatic 
softness,  and  other  requisites  for  the  perfection  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  fruits  of 
the  middle  and  semitropical  latitudes.  Her  people  no  longer  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
transformation  which  is  going  on,  though  the  Northern  and  Eastern  visitor  will  con- 
tinue to  express  genuine  surprise  whenthey  first  look  upon  the  vast  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens  of  this  valley. 

In  my  opinion  this  industry  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  of 
her  people.  Trees  and  vines  mature  earlier,  yield  more  generous  fruitage,  have  fewer 
enemies,  have  longer  seasons  for  growth  and  perfection  of  fruit  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  even  California,  over  which  favored  section  this  valley  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  several  hours  nearer  the  great  markets  of  the  East. 

In  the  foothills,  valleys,  and  slopes  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  as  well  as  other 
semitropical  fruits,  do  best,  while  anywhere  in  the  valley  the  peach,  pear,  apricot, 
cherry,  nectarine,  almond,  English  walnut,  olive,  plum,  pomegranate,  fig,  etc.,  and 
all  the  small  fruits  do  well.  Especially  noteworthy  among  the  garden  fruits  is  the 
strawberry,  which  yields  bountifully  and  is  of  rare  size  and  flavor.  It  is  now  a  staple 
crop  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  being  rapidly  increased. 
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GRAPE   CULTURE. 

Fully  4,500  acres  are  devoted  to  this  industry  in  Maricopa  County.  More  than  one- 
half  oi  the  vines  arc  of  the  raisin  variety,  the  Malaga,  Muscat,  and  Sultana  lead- 
ing, while  table  varieties  comprise  the  Black  Hamburg,  Lady  Downing,  Tokay,  Rose 
of  Fern,  Mission,  and  many  others.  The  Zinfandel  is  a  fine  wine  grape,  and  from  it 
a  splendid  claret  is  being  manufactured  at  Mesa  City,  where  at  this  time  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  being  paid  to  tbis  and  tbe  production  of  finer  and  lighter  grades  and 
brands  from  other  a  arieties  of  wine  grapes. 

MARKET    GARDENING. 

Near  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  railroads  this  industry  is  making  rapid  strides. 
No  more  pleasant  or  profitable  occupation  along  agricultural  lines  exists.  Markets 
for  products  arc  practically  illimitable,  as  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns  and 
facilities  for  reaching  the  mining  camps  keep  constantly  in  advance  of  the  produc- 
tion. To  the  home  seeker,  people  of  energy  and  small  means,  this  industry  offers 
many  advantages.  Under  our  system  of  irrigation  the  years  record  no  failure.  The 
scriptural  injunction,  u Plant  and  ye  shall  reap,"  is  bere  fully  verified.  A  season  is 
always  at  hand.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  raise  the  u  head  gate,"  and 
a  season  is  on.  Shut  it  down  and  it  is  off.  Under  such  conditions  perpetual  verdure 
and  perpetual  growth  is  assured,  ideal  farming  practicable.  Every  month  in  the 
year  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  marketed. 

With  equal  facility,  there  can  be  grown  here  melons,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
pease,  lettuce,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  peppers,  celery,  rhu- 
barb, eggplant,  tomatoes,  spinach,  and  in  fact  nearly  every  vegetable  grown  in  tem- 
perate and  semitropical  regions. 

SMALL-FRUIT   FARMING. 

This  delightful  and  profitable  industry  has  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  but 
few  specialists  in  this  county,  yet  no  calling  is  surer  of  large  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  needed  capital,  labor,  and  experience. 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  special  lines  of  table  grapes,  strawberries, 
and  many  other  small  fruits  grow  here  in  perfection.  A  home  market  exists  for  all 
these  products  which  is  never  adequately  supplied,  though  the  profits  from  them  can 
not  be  less  than  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre  yearly. 

POULTRY. 

Many  colossal  fortunes  have  been  built  up  from  less  promising  occupations  than 
are  offered  by  this  line  of  industry  in  Maricopa  County.  Domestic  fowls  all  do  well 
here,  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  are  remarkably  prolific.  One  lady  engaged  in 
chicken  ranching  informed  the  writer  hereof  that  last  year  and  for  many  years  past 
she  had  realized  a  net  profit  on  turkeys  alone  of  over  $500.  Few  occupations  in  the 
valley  offer  greater  inducements  or  give  better  returns  on  the  required  capital. 
Plant  an  alfalfa  patch,  purchase  a  few  tons  of  waste  from  threshers,  erect  a  few 
sheds,  and  secure  the  necessary  stock,  and  the  rancher  is  ready  for  business,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  cash  market  right  at  the  ranch  door.  The  egg  and  chicken  peddlers 
are  many  and  are  always  abroad  in  the  land. 

BEE    CULTURE. 

Bee  culture  is  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  in  this  valley.  Pasturage 
is  unlimited.  There  are  now  in  the  county  about  6,000  stands  of  bees/  and  the  aver- 
age product  is  about  100  pounds  per  stand.  It  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  flavor 
and  finds  a  ready  market  in  Eastern  cities. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

The  live-stock  industry  of  the  county  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  Our  mountain  and  foothill  ranges  are  all  in  first-class  condition, 
resulting  from  the  bountiful  rainfall  during  the  summer  months.  Our  alfalfa  fields 
are  also  in  fine  condition,  and  are  being  profitably  utilized  by  ranchmen  and  cattle- 
men in  fattening  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  market.  The  number  of 
head  of  cattle  now  being  fed  or  fattened  on  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  county  upon 
which  taxes  are  paid  in  other  counties  is  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

The  number  of  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs  is  not  known,  but  is  very  large. 

INT  97 — MIS 21 
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PREHISTORIC    RELICS   AND   RUINS. 

Maricopa  County  is  rich  in  prehistoric  relics.  Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  towns,  and 
temples  can  bo  traced  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  Lieutenant  disking,  of  the 
Hemoiingway  arch;eological  expedition,  informed  the  writer  hereof  that  he  had 
traced  the  foundation  of  a  city,  south  of  Tenrpe,  a  distance  of  nearly  6  miles.  He 
also  expressed  the  opinion  from  investigation  that  what  is  now  Maricopa  County  at 
one  time  contained  a  population  many  times  greater  than  the  entire  population  of 
the  Territory. 

Many  remains  of  irrigation  works  are  to  be  found,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
utilized  by  modern  engineers. 

CITIES  AND   TOWNS. 

Phomix,  centrally  situated,  is  the  county  seat  and  capital  of  the  Territory.  It 
contains  a  population  of  at  least  15,000,  and  is  probably  better  equipped  with  modern 
improvements  than  any  city  of  its  age  and  size  in  the  country.  It  has  2  electric 
plants,  2  electric  street" railroads,  2  large  steam  flouring  mills,  2  ice  factories,  2  foun- 
dries, 2  gas  plants,  3  large  modern  school  buildings,  1  high  school,  waterworks, 
natatorium,  4  parks,  1  business  college,  Territorial  insane  asylum,  1  county  hospital, 
city  hall,  9  churches,  3  large  hotels,  a  great  number  of  lodging  houses  and  restau- 
rants, 1  soap  factory  and  packing  house,  and  an  excellent  sewerage  system.  There 
are  3  daily  newspapers  and  4  weeklies.  Two  railroads  enter  the  city,  the  Santa  Fe, 
Prescott  and  Phoenix,  connecting  the  city  with  the  great  Santa  Fe  Pacific  sys- 
tem to  the  North,  and  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix,  connecting  the  city  with  the  great 
Southern  Pacific  to  the  south.  These  roads  have  shown  great  liberality  and  public 
spirit  in  the  assistance  and  the  building  up  of  the  great  interests  of  this  valley  and 
Territory. 

OTHER    TOWNS. 

Teinpe,  situated  about  9  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  contains  a  population  of  about  1,500. 
It  has  1  large  flouring  mill,  driven  by  water  power,  1  street  railroad,  ample  hotel  and 
boarding-house  accommodations,  and  a  fine  public-school  building,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Territorial  normal  school.  The  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railroad  connects  it 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  system.     Teinpe  has  also  1  daily  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mesa  City,  situated  about  18  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix,  contains  a  population  of 
about  2,000.  It  has  1  large  steam  flouring  mill,  1  large  public-school  building,  1 
weekly  paper,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  agricultural  and  horticultural 
region.  It  is  connected  with  Teinpe  and  Phoenix  by  a  branch  of  the  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix  Railroad.  Near  it  are  some  magnificent  water  powers,  soon  to  be  developed 
for  milling  and  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

Lehi,  situated  4  miles  north  of  Mesa,  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  village,  and 
has  a  commodious  public-school  building. 

Gila  Bend,  situated  about  65  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  is  a  prosperous  town  of  about  500  inhabitants.  It  has  1  weekly  paper,  has 
a  prosperous  trade,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance  on  the 
completion  of  the  great  lines  of  canals  now  under  construction  in  that  neighborhood. 

Agua  Caliente,  Sidney,  Alhambra,  Peoria,  Glendale,  Phoenix  Mine,  and  Fort 
McDowell  are  all  prosperous  villages,  and  offer  abundant  inducements  to  the  home 
seeker. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  enterprises  to  which  the  attention  of  capitalists  and 
investors  is  called,  and  is  believed  would  prove  highly  remunerative:  Reduction 
works  for  the  treatment  of  ores;  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases; 
brewery;  mattress  factory ;  sugar-beet  factory,  etc. 

HOTELS,    SALOONS,  ETC. 

There  are  in  the  county  under  license  10  hotels,  23  restaurants,  and  78  saloons. 


FRATERNAL   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  the  county — 

Masonic  lodges 3 

Odd  Fellows 3 

Foresters 1 

Knights  of  Pythias , 1 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  ...  2 

Woodmen  of  the  World ■. „  2 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic I 

Confederate  Veterans L 

Benevolent   and    Protective   Order   of 

Elks 1 

Independent  Order  of  Red  Men 2 
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PUBLIC   SC1IOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  Maricopa  County,  organized  under  our  Territorial  system  of 
public  school  laws,  which  for  liberality  aud  sound  democratic  principles  is  second 
to  none  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union,  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  people. 
Nearly  every  district  in  the  county  has  its  commodious,  well-appointed  school 
building. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  the  county  during 
the  past  year: 

Number  of  teachers 89 

Number  of  school  districts 47 

Number  of  boys  enrolled 1,  935 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 1,  711 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 3,  646 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  last  census 4, 098 

Average  length  of  term  ( months) 66 

Average  salary  of  teachers $62.  00 

Number  of  teachers  examined 41 

Number  receiving  certificates 26 

Rate  of  school  tax $0. 59.  7 

Amount  of  salary  paid  teachers $44, 150.  60 

Amount  expended,  all  sources $61,  848.  48 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $178,  096.  00 

Add  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled  (for  isolated  camps,  absent,  and  overlooked 
by  census  marshal)  at  least  75,  which  will  place  the  enrollment  at  about  what  it 
should  be. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS   AND   RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  three  Indian  reservations  in  the  county — the  Papago  at  Gila  Bend,  the 
Pima  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  Maricopa  near  Phoenix.  Local 
schools  are  maintained  at  all  of  these  reservations.  At  Phcenix  the  Government  has 
erected  large  and  commodious  school  buildings  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  Indians. 
The  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the  Government  aud  all  religious  denominations, 
and  the  eagerness  shown  by  them  in  adopting  civilization's  methods  and  habits  is 
most  gratifying.  These  Indians  have  ever  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  there  are 
many  traditions  extant  of  timely  aid  and  assistance  extended  by  them  in  the  early 
days  of  migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  Government  of  educating  these  Indians  and 
then  returning  them  to  their  reservations,  there  to  almost  immediately  drift  back 
into  old  ways  and  methods,  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  Abetter  plan,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  to  allot  to  each  of  these  male  Indians  a  small  tract  of  land,  with  water  for 
irrigation,  and  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  to  assist  them  with  sufficient  means  to  make 
a  beginning.  In  this  way  tribal  relations  would  soon  be  broken  up  and  the  educated 
Indian  placed  in  a  position  to  become  a  useful  citizen. 

CHURCHES. 

The  following  denominations  have  active  organization  in  this  county,  and  some 
of  these  have  church  edifices  that  would  attract  attention  and  favorable  comment 
in  much  older  communities. 

Methodist  Episcopal 6  j  Congregational 1 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 8     Dunkard 1 

Baptist 4  |  Catholic 3 


Episcopal 2 

Presbyterian 2 

Free  Methodist 2 


Mormon 3 

Salvation  Army 1 


MINING   AND    PROSPECTING. 


The  mountain  regions  of  Maricopa  County  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and   copper. 
They  have  been  run  over  many  times,  but  until  recently  nothing  like  scientific  pros- 
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pecting  has  been  resorted  to.  In  the  Superstition  Mountains  new  discoveries  continue 
to  be  made,  where  (at  Camp  Goldfield)  several  mills  are  being  operated  on  gold 
properties.  At  Cave  Creek,  Castle  Creek,  Wickenburg,  and  in  the  Haqua  Hala 
Mountains  great  activity  in  prospecting  and  development  work  continues.  Many 
placer  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  foothills  and  valleys,  and  as  water  for 
working  them  is  developed  the  output  will  be  very  considerably  increased. 

From  all  sources  I  estimate  the  output  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  at 
$200,000.  I  regret  my  inability  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information  upon  this 
most  important  industry  in  the  county. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  j>roducts  of  the  county  which  are  exported  every 
year  in  large  quantities :  Wheat,  flour,  barley,  fat  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dried  and  green 
fruit,  bran,  hides,  wool,  ore,  honey,  onyx,  building  stone,  raisins,  alfalfa  hay,  alfalfa 
seed,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

COMMERCIAL   TIMBER   AND   FUEL. 

The  county  is  deficient  in  commercial  timber,  though  the  mesquite  and  iron  wood 
could  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  as  a  veneering.  They 
are  hard  and  durable  and  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  The  colors  are  varie- 
gated and  beautiful.  At  present  they  are  used  for  fuel,  fence  posts,  etc.  Cottonwood, 
Lombardy  and  Carolina  poplar,  mountain  ash,  and  China  umbrella  trees  grow  quickly 
and  make  beautiful  avenues  and  shady  parks.  The  cottonwood  and  poplar  outgrow 
all  others,  and  when  cut  green  and  planted  as  posts  on  border  ditches,  soon  take 
root  and  become  living  posts  for  wire  fences. 

RESERVOIR  SITES. 

In  the  mountain  gorges  and  along  the  streams  mentioned  are  to  be  found  many 
magnificent  reservoir  sites,  some  of  which  are  being  utilized  by  private  and  associ- 
ated capitalists. 

The  construction  of  storage  dams  of  sufficient  capacity  to  reclaim  all  the  lands, 
arable  and  irrigable,  of  the  county  would  require  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Such 
enterprises  should  receive  Government  aid.  A  speedy  return  in  money  from  the  sale 
of  these  lands  under  existing  Congressional  enactments,  in  the  almost  immediate 
increase  in  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  making  it  possible  to  create  homesteads  of  inexhaustible  fertility  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  worthy  citizens,  where  now  the  coyote  and  the  jack-rabbit  roam 
at  will,  surely  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  lending  the  comparatively 
light  aid  and  assistance  here  alluded  to. 

In  furtherance  of  this  important  matter,  when  making  up  your  report  to  the 
Interior  Department,  I  most  earnestly  invite  your  excellency's  attention. 

IRRIGATION. 

In  all  farming  and  kindred  occupations  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  irrigation  is 
wholly  depended  upon,  hence  the  water  question  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  our 
people.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  natural  flow  of  our  rivers  and  creeks  is  already 
taxed  to  their  fullest  limit,  and  that  shortage  of  water  exists  and  will  continue  to 
exist  during  the  summer  months. 

Something  must  be  done  to  utilize  the  many  splendid  reservoir  sites  which  nature 
has  provided.  We  have  many  promises  of  speedy  relief,  but  as  yet  little  has  been 
accomplished.  True,  great  progress  is  being  made  in  reducing  our  present  wasteful 
system  to  something  like  scientific  treatment. 

Two  new  canals  of  large  capacity  (which  I  added  to  the  list  contained  in  my  last 
annual  report)  will  soon  be  ready  to  turn  in  the  precious  fluid.  Great  activity  in 
clearing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  cultivation  the  lands  under  them  is  in  progress 
These  two  great  enterprises  (Rio  Verde  and  Agua  Fria  canals)  will  cover  about 
350,000  acres  of  what  is  known  as  desert  land,  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  open  to 
entry  under  the  desert  and  homestead  acts  of  Congress. 

Under  these  two  canals  lies,  largely,  the  great  orange,  lemon,  and  semitropical 
fruit  belt.  Lovely  Paradise  Valley,  a  large  body  of  high  mesa  land,  protected  on  the 
north  by  a  high  range  of  mountains  and  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  a  low  range  of 
hills,  is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  Rio  Verde  Canal.  Here,  under  the  magic 
effects  of  water,  the  visitor  will  soon  find  a  paradise  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  Agua  Fria  Canal  begins  its  course  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  where  the  Rio 
Verde  ends,  and  along  its  course  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  country  of  a  very  high  grade 
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of  fertility  and  productiveness.     The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  20  canals  in  the 
county,  18  of  which  are  completed  and  in  full  operation : 


Name  of  canal. 


Highland 

Mesa  (consolidated) 

Otal] 

Tempe 

San  Francisco 

Arizona 

Grand 

Salt  River  Valley... 

Maricopa 

Farmers 

St.  Johns 

Buckeye 

Peoria 

Riverside 

Noonan 

Citrus  Belt 

Agua  Caliente 

Castle  Dome 

Agua  Fria  a 

Bio  Verdea 


Flow 

(miner's 

inches). 


6,  000 
40,  000 

6,  000 
20,  000 

5,  000 
40, 000 
12,  000 

6,  000 
6,000 
1,  500 
1,200 
5,000 

35,  000 
1,  500 
1,  500 
2,000 
3,000 
3,  000 


Length 


Main 
canal. 


Miles 


Laterals. 


Miles. 

30 

100 
16 
51 
12 

156 
30 
20 
20 
15 
15 
70 
90 
15 
16 
20 
20 
28 


a  Under  construction. 


Many  smaller  canals  are  owned  and  operated  by  individuals,  covering  many  thou- 
sand acres,  but  of  which  at  this  time  I  have  no  accurate  information.  Roughly 
estimated,  I  place  the  lands  under  these  individual  canals  at  7,000  acres. 

In  this  connection  I  regret  to  report  that  the  unprecedented  floods  of  1895  carried 
away  a  large  section  of  the  Peoria  Canal  dam,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  canal  com- 
pany have  been  further  complicated  by  litigation  with  the  original  promoters  of 
this  enterprise.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  a  compromise  of  all  disputed  rights  is 
being  effected,  and  that  the  company  will  immediately  replace  the  broken  section  of 
the  dam.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  open  to  settlement  (in  the  vicinity  of 
Giia  Bend)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  county. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Southern  Pacific  owns  and  operates  in  this  county  71  miles  of  its  main  line. 
It  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  connects  with 
Phoenix  by  a  branch  road  known  as  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix,  34  miles  in  length. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix,  which  connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
at  Ash  Fork,  owns  and  operates  in  this  county  58.8  miles  of  its  road.  This  road  is 
soon  to  be  extended  to  Florence,  thence  to  Bisbee,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  it 
will  connect  with  the  Sonora  system  of  roads  running  to  Guaymas.  The  Maricopa 
and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley,  a-  short  line  about  9  miles  in  length,  connects 
Tempe  and  Mesa  City,  making  in  all  about  173  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  on  94 
miles  of  which  taxes  are  collected,  the  remainder  being  exempt  under  existing  laws. 

Preliminary  work  looking  to  the  construction  in  the  near  future  of  several  other 
important  and  badly  needed  lines  of  railroad  is  being  actively  pushed  by  citizens 
of  the  county,  notably  the  San  Diego  and  Phoenix  road,  which  has  about  40  miles 
completed  in  this  direction.  No  better  field  for  investment  of  capital  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  exists  here  in  this  valley,  as  production  and  population  keep  con- 
stantly in  advance  of  carrying  capacity. 

COST   OF   RECLAIMING   LAND. 

The  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  Government  ($1.25  per  acre),  the  cost  of 
clearing  the  land,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  final  proof  and  patent  is  about  $4.25 
per  acre.  Twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  the  Government,  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the 
time  of  filing,  and  the  balance  ($1)  at  the  time  of  final  proof,  is  all  the  cash  outlay 
required  by  the  Government.  The  $3  per  acre  remaining  must  be  expended  on  the 
land;  $1  per  acre  each  year,  to  show  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  entryman,  and 
this  may  be  done  in  cleaning  the  land,  in  ditching,  or  in  the  purchase  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Many  of  the  canals  rent  to  the  farmer  at  a  small  cost  the  quantity  of 
water  desired.  Many  own  shares  in  the  canal  under  which  their  land  is  situated, 
and  do  their  own  assessment  work,  while  others  own  their  shares  and  pay  into  the 
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company  fuud  each  year  a  small  sum  per  acre,  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  canal  in 
repair,  etc. 

Under  all  of  the  canals  now  being  constructed,  entrymen,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
can  find  work,  and  in  this  way  secure  water  rights  in  such  canals,  and  these  water 
rights  give  them  water  for  all  time,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  (being 
members  of  the  company)  may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  All  of  the  original  settlers 
of  this  valley  have  secured  their  beautiful  and  valuable  homes  in  this  way. 

The  wages  per  day  allowed  for  work  of  this  nature,  at  this  time,  is  as  follows : 
Man,  $1.50  to  $2;  man  and  team,  $3.50  to  $4.  Laborers  furnish  their  own  teams, 
implements,  and  board.  These  prices  prevail  throughout  the  county  for  all  ordinary 
work. 

As  every  acre  of  irrigable  land  in  this  county  is  susceptible  to  the  very  highest 
state  of  cultivation  for  nearly  the  entire  year,  small  holdings  are  advisable ;  20  to 
80  acres,  according  to  the  available  force  controlled  by  any  one  family  is  sufficient. 
This  applies  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  cattle  feeding  and  grazing,  and  for  the 
exclusive  growing  of  alfalfa  and  grain  hay,  and  such  purposes,  the  acreage  needs  be 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  parties  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  such  special  agri- 
cultural lines. 

IMPROVED  LANDS. 

As  has  been  stated,  improved  lands  in  this  county  are  mostly  in  a  very  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  when  offered  for  sale  with  water  rights  usually  bring  from  $30 
to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  improvements  and  location. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  yearly  productive  value  per  acre  of  some  of  these 
lands  would  stand  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa $30  to  $40 

Deciduous  fruits 100  to  200 

Strawberries 300  to  500 

This  much  has  been  the  yearly  returns  to  many  for  many  years  past. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  improved  lauds  in  this  valley  are  comparatively 
high,  they  are  really  very  cheap  when  compared  with  the  yearly  returns  of  products. 
Lands  held  under  desert  entry  may  be  purchased  at  from  $3  to  $8  and  $10  per  acre, 
according  to  location  and  extent  of  reclamation  work  done  on  the  land. 

DESERT  ENTRIES. 

Under  the  desert-land  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1877,  as  amended  by  act  of  1891, 
a  desert  entry  can  be  made  only  in  Arizona  by  one  who  is  at  the  date  of  entry  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Territory.  No  particular  prior  duration  of  personal  presence  within 
the  Territory,  however,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  former  nonresident  a  resident  of 
Arizona.     Residence  is  largely  a  matter  of  intention. 

These  matters  are  mentioned  here  for  the  information  of  those  in  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  who  may  desire  such  information,  or  who  may  contemplate 
seeking  homes  in  our  midst. 

HOMESTEAD   EXEMPTIONS. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  concerning  homesteads  and  homestead  exemptions, 
the  following  statement  is  made: 

Under  Congressional  enactments  160  acres  of  the  public  domain  (not  mineral)  is 
secured  to  every  head  of  a  family  who  enters  upon  and  occupies  the  same  as  a 
homestead. 

Our  Territorial  laws  are  also  liberal.  Section  1,  paragraph  2071,  Revised  Statutes, 
reads  as  follows : 

"Every  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  may  hold  as  a  homestead  exempt  from 
execution  and  forced  sale,  real  property  to  be  selected  by  him  or  her,  not  exceeding 
in  value  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars." 

Paragraph  1956,  section  1 :  "  There  shall  be  reserved  to  every  family,  exempt  from 
attachment  and  execution,  and  every  species  of  forced  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
personal  property  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars." 

ARTESIAN   WELLS. 

At  Fort  McDowell,  an  abandoned  military  post,  flowing  water  has  been  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  about  500  feet,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  anywhere  in  this  valley 
artesian  water  can  be  obtained  by  skilled  labor  and  proper  tools  and  machinery. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  proper  efforts  in  this  line  are  incalculable. 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF    PRODUCTS   AT    I'IKKXI.X. 

Alfalfa  hay per  ton . 

Grain  hay do. . . 

Barley per  100  pounds. 

Wheat do... 

Corn do . . . 

Flour do. .. 

►Sorghum  sirup per  gallon. 

Cane  sirup do . . . 

Honey,  strained per  pound. 

Honey,  comb do . . . 

Soap : 

Laundry per  100  bars. 

Borax,  good  quality do . . . 

Potatoes per  pound . 

Onions do . . . 

Cabbage do  - . . 

Alfalfa  seed do . .  . 

Wine  vinegar,  good  grade per  gallon . 

Dried  fruit: 

Apricots per  pound . 

Seedless  Sultana  grapes do . .  . 

Muscat  grapes  . . . do . . . 

Peaches do . . . 

Beef,  prime do . . . 

Mutton do . . . 

Pork do . . . 

Sweet  potatoes : 

Red 

Yellow 


do. 
.do. 


$5.00  to  $6.  no 
7.00  to  8.00 
,65  to  .75 
1.00  to  1.25 
1.00  to  2.35 
2.00  to  2.35 
.50 
.60 
.  05 
.10 

3.75 
4.  50 

.oh 

.02" 
.024 
.05* 
.25 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.04* 

.05 

.05 

.01 

OH 


50  to 
04  to 
08    to 


01±  to 
01*  to 

02  to 
044  to 
20    to 

07  to 

04  to 

03  to 

04  to 


WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF    GROCERIES  AT   PHCENIX, 

Beans : 

Pink per  pound. 

Navv do. . . 

Coffee: 

Package,  roasted do . . . 

Mocha  and  Java do . . . 

Green  Rio  and  Costa  Rica do . . . 

Canned  goods : 

Table  fruit,  assorted per  case,  24-pound  cans. 

Tomatoes do . . . 

Corn per  case,  2-pound  cans. 

Beans do . . . 

Pease , do . . . 

Eastern — 
Oysters — 

Blue  Points,  firsts per  case . 

Blue  Points,  seconds do . . . 

Golden  Star,  firsts do . . . 

Golden  Star,  seconds do . . . 

Fruits,  dried: 

Apples per  pound . 

Prunes do . . . 

Pears do . . . 

Candles,  40-pound  boxes  16-ounce  stearic  acid per  box. 

Crackers,  soda per  pound. 

Milk,  condensed : 

Eagle  brand per  case . 

Highland  brand do... 

Fresh  milk per  quart. 

Oil,  kerosene per  case,  10  gallons. 

Do per  gallon . 

Nails,  wire per  keg . 

Packing-house  products: 

Breakfast  bacon per  pound . 

Sugar-cured  hams do... 

Pure  leaf  lard do . . . 


$0.02    to  $0,024 
.  024  to      .  03 

.19  to  .25 
.36  to  .45 
.20    to      .23 

3.25 
2.00  to  2.10 
1.90  to  2.75 
2.00  to  3.00 
2.40    to    3.00 


5.  50 


5. 50 

2.25 

07 

to 

.084 

08 

to 

.10 

06 

to 

.10 
5.00 

•  07| 

8.25 

7.00 

.05 

3.25 

27 

to 

.30 

7"; 

to 

5.00 

09 

to 

.09| 

12 

to 

.13 

(>7 

to 

.08 
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Sugar : 

Granulated „ per  100  pounds. .  $6.  25 

Cube do....  6.50 

Salt,  table: 

Fifty-pound  sacks per  100  pounds..  1.  75 

In  bales,  100  pounds  (2  sacks) per  bale..  $2.45    to    2.60 

Wire,  barbed  fencing  and  baling,  No.  16 per  pound . .  .  04£ 

Starch : 

Laundry do .  07 'J 

Com do....  .07i 

Teas: 

No.  1,  basket-fired  Japan do .35 

No.  1,  pan-fired  Japan do .35 

No.  1,  Gunpowder,  good  grade . do .45 

Oolong,  good  grade do .40 

English  breakfast  Congo do .70 

KETAIL  PRICES   OF   BUILDING   MATERIALS   AT  PHCENIX. 

Lumber,  common  dimensions per  M . .  $20. 00  to  $27. 50 

Lath,  No.  Is do....  7,00 

Flooring do ... .  30.  00  to    35.  00 

Shingles do....  2.00 

Siding do....  28.  00  to    35.00 

No.  1  finishing  xiine do 45.  00 

Common  rough  lumber do 17. 50  to    25.  00 

Cement per  barrel  of  400  pounds . .  8.  50 

Lime per  barrel  of  200  pounds . .  1.  75  to     2. 75 

Brick,  laid  in  wall per  M . .  7. 00  to    10.  00 

Glass  and  hardware  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  Eastern  places  of  same 
population. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Phoenix  is  but  very  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  in  the  more  settled  sections  of  the  East. 

STATEHOOD. 

Statehood  for  Arizona  is  the  one  great  question  upon  which  the  people  of  this 
county  are  united.  However  the  powers  that  be  may  view  the  question,  with  them 
it  is  one  of  paramount  interest,  upon  which  all  political  parties  and  all  religious 
creeds  are  thoroughly  bonded  together,  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  one 
end  in  view — the  right  to  self-government;  to  direct  their  energies  and  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  they  have  in  aiding  to  build  here  in  Arizona  a  Commonwealth 
which  shall  rank  high  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Territory  has  the  necessary  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  No  good 
reasons,  therefore,  can  possibly  be  given  for  subjecting  her  people  longer  to  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government. 

Your  excellency's  views  upon  this  subject,  as  expressed  on  numerous  occasions, 
are  well  known  and  will  be  substantially  appreciated.  To  the  end  that  right  and 
justice  may  be  done,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  emphasize  these  views  in  making  up 
your  report  to  the  Interior  Department. 


MOHAVE   COUNTY. 
By  Commissioner  Anson  H.  Smith. 

Mohave  County  lies  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  and  is  one  of  the 
original  four  political  divisions  into  which  Arizona  was  divided.  The  Colorado  River 
flows  along  its  western  boundary  for  over  200  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  Nevada  and  California,  on  the  north  by  Utah,  on  the  east  by 
Coconino  and  Yavapai  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  Yuma  County,  Ariz.  It  is 
traversed  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  broad  valleys  covered  by  nutritious  grasses. 
Since  1860  it  has  been  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations.  The  Colorado  River, 
until  1882,  was  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  river 
boats  connected  with  the  coast  steamers  at  Port  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
it  usually  took  six  weeks  to  make  the  trip  to  San  Francisco.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  mining  developments  have  been  more  active,  and 
to-day  the  county  is  one  of  the  largest  producing  gold  and  silver  counties  in  the 
Territory: 

The  county  has  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  2,500. 
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LANDS. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  2,000,  and  lully  1,000  acres 
more  are  in  process  of  reclamation. 

The  irrigation  canals  of  the  county  are  purely  of  a  lateral  nature,  built  to  carry 
water  over  small  sections  of  land.  On  the  Big  Sandy  each  farmer  has  taken  out  a 
ditch  from  the  creek  to  irrigate  his  own  tract  of  laud,  consisting  of  from  50  to  300 
acres.  Thirty-five  miles  of  ditch  will  cover  the  irrigation  district  of  the  Sandy.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Colorado  River  the  Government  has  a  pumping  plant  which  sup- 
plies water  for  about  100  acres  of  land.  Several  ranchers  irrigate  small  parcels  of 
land  from  wells,  while  the  Mohave  Indians  await  the  overflow  of  the  river  to  put  their 
land  in  proper  condition  for  crops. 

LAND    RECLAMATION. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Mohave,  not  including  the  high  mesas,  over  4,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  can  be  readily  reclaimed.  Lands  along  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  Mohave 
Valley,  grow  every  semitropical  fruit.  No  frost  falls  in  the  lowlands.  In  the 
mountain  ranges  are  many  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  to  irrigate  small 
patches  of  land.  West  of  Kingman  several  of  these  springs  have  been  converged  at 
Beale  Springs  and  a  beautiful  fruit  orchard  propagated.  This  year  the  crop  has 
been  usually  large,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  was  shipped  to  outside  points. 
The  peaches  raised  on  this  ranch  are  of  the  most  luscious  flavor  and  are  of  enormous 
size.  North  of  this  ranch  is  Oak  Creek,  the  largest  orchard  in  the  county.  Necta- 
rines, peaches,  apricots,  figs,  apples,  pears,  plums,  pomegranates,  almonds,  grapes, 
and  many  other  fruits  are  here  grown  in  abundance. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

The  live  stock  interests  of  Mohave  County  are  decreasing  year  by  year,  although 
this  is  really  the  best  part  of  Arizona  for  the  propagation  of  range  stock.  The 
assessment  roll  shows  only  20,798  head  of  cattle  as  compared  with  26,000  in  1896. 
Nevertheless  the  cattle  shipments  from  the  county  exceed  the  number  shown  on  the 
roll. 

MINING. 

The  people  of  Mohave  County  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  product  of  the  mines. 
For  years  the  mines  were  worked  almost  exclusively  by  "chlori  tiers"  and  the  product 
has  been  enormously  large.  Forty  million  dollars  will  not  cover  the  value  in  gold 
and  silver  taken  from  the  mines  since  their  first  discovery.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  White  Hills  in  1892  many  mining  companies  have  invested  in  mines  and 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  development.  Notably  is  this  the  case  at 
White  Hills,  where  an  English  company,  after  paying  $1,750,000  for  the  White  Hills 
group  of  mines,  has  expended  over  $500,000  in  developing  water  and  blocking  out 
ore  bodies  in  the  mines.  A  40-stamp  combination  mill  has  been  built,  through  which 
all  the  ores  of  the  district  will  be  run.  At  Chloride  a  Scotch  syndicate  has  just 
completed  a  100-ton  concentrating  plant  to  put  the  ores  of  the  Elkhart  mine  in  a 
more  marketable  condition.  New  hoisting  plants  have  been  put  on  the  lead  groups 
at  Chloride  and  seven  hoists  are  in  steady  operation  at  White  Hills.  At  Cubat 
Lane  &  Howard,  the  millionaire  gold  miners  of  California,  have  bonded  a  gold 
property,  and  have  a  shaft  on  it  200  feet  in  depth.  The  ore  body  is  immense  and 
averages  over  5  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  On  Union  Basin  the  same  parties  have 
bonded  a  claim  which  shows  an  ore  body  45  feet  in  width.  The  parties  propose  to 
erect  a  large  reduction  plant  on  the  rim  of  Sacramento  Valley  where  the  ore  from 
both  mines  will  be  milled.  On  the  Colorado  River,  north  of  White  Hills,  a  French 
exploration  company  is  putting  in  a.u  immense  hydraulic  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  rich  auriferous  gravel  banks  along  the  river.  South  of  Kingman,  at 
Cedar,  an  Eastern  company  has  a  15-stamp  mill  running  on  pay  ore.  A  few  miles 
south  of  Kingman  a  district  rich  in  gold  is  being  opened  up  and  several  small  mills 
will  soon  be  erected  to  work  the  ores.  The  dry  placer  mineo  of  the  Chemehuevis 
Mountains  continue  to  add  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
In  Todd  Basin,  16  miles  north  of  Kingman,  the  Oro  Plata  mine,  with  a  big  hoist  and 
twenty  chloriders,  is  turning  out  $10,000  in  gold  per  month.  South  of  Chloride  the 
Coraor  Minnesota  mines  are  producing  heavily. 

Three  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south  and  their  rocky 
ribs  are  seamed  with  ledges  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Near  Mineral  Park  are 
many  ledges  of  turquoise,  which  show  evidence  of  having  been  systematically  Avorked 
by  a  prehistoric  race.  Stone  hammers  and  rude  tools  have  been  found  in  all  the 
openings  in  the  mines.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  one  shipment  through 
the  Kingman  Sampling  Works,  and  to  the  smelters,  and  bullion  by  express,  is  valued 
at  $1,250,000.     Shipments  of  lead  aggregate  over  200  tons. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Mohave  County  is  indeed  delightful.  In  the  mountains  it  is  cool 
and  exhilarating  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  the  valleys  it  never  becomes 
oppressively  hot.  For  an  all-the-year- round  climate  it  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world,  and  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  he  the  resort  of  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  amount  of  barley  produced  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  was  300  tons : 
wheat,  100  tons;  corn,  10  tons. 

On  the  Big  Sandy  and  in  many  parts  of  the  county  a  good  business  in  the  culture 
of  bees  has  sprung  up  iu  recent  years,  and  now  there  are  over  800  stands. 

HORTICULTURE. 

In  bearing  orchards  there  are  40  acres  in  the  county.  The  fruit  is  so  well  known 
that  it  readily  sells  in  the  outside  markets  at  figures  far  in  advance  of  the  California 
products.  Seven  cents  per  pound  is  realized  from  the  fruit  delivered  at  Kingman. 
Peaches,  figs,  apricots,  apples,  nectarines,  and  grapes  bring  the  same  price.  Little 
patches  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  net  the  owners  enormous  profits. 

SCHOOLS. 

Mohave  County  boasts  of  more  schools  to  the  population  than  any  county  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  the  necessary  number  of  children  can  be  found,  there  will 
also  be  found  a  school.  There  are  14  school  districts,  with  15  teachers.  Kingman 
has  just  completed  a  handsome  brick  schoolhouse,  capacle  of  accommodating  200 
children.     Hackerberry  has  also  a  good  school  building. 

churches. 

There  is  but  one  church  in  the  county,  and  Kingman  is  the  proud  possessor  of  that 
one. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  two  papers  published  in  the  county — The  Mohave  Miner  (Independent) 
and  the  Our  Mineral  Wealth  (Populist). 

HOTELS. 

There  are  14  hotels  and  18  saloons  in  the  county. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  chief  executive,  and  through  him  the  Interior 
Department,  to  the  great  undeveloped  wealth  of  our  valleys,  rich  in  nature's  fertile 
soil,  only  awaiting  moisture  of  our  mountain  streams  to  make  them  yield  a  golden 
harvest.  Mountain  gorges  there  are  in  which  to  impound  the  flood  waters  sufficient 
to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres,  and  were  this  not  feasible,  there  runs  through  our 
northern  border  one  of  the  mightiest  streams  on  the  continent — the  great  Colorado 
of  the  West. 

The  water  runs  through  the  canyon  like  a  tail  race,  and  will  generate  millions  of 
horsepower,  and  this  power  can  be  used  in  pumping  water  onto  the  uplands. 

Capital  to  carry  out  this  immense  project  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  develop  these 
millions  of  acres. 

Wallapai  Valley  is  overrun  with  the  canaigre  plant,  and  a  factory  to  extract  the 
tannic  acid  could  be  carried  on  successfully.  Another  industry  that  could  be  carried 
on  here  successfully  is  the  production  of  cement  from  the  immense  gypsum  beds 
along  the  Colorado  River,  northwest  of  Kingman.  Tanneries  could  be  run  success- 
fully at  any  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

STATEHOOD. 

Our  people  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  statehood. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  worker  that  Mohave  County  offers  an  unexcelled 
field.  In  no  place  is  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  miner  better  repaid  than 
here.  There  are  thousands  of  mines  open  to  location  in  our  mountains,  while  our 
vallevs  are  rich  and  unsettled. 
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NAVAJO  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  J.  F.  Wallace,  Winslow. 

Navajo  is  the  youngest  county  in  the  Territory,  having  been  created  by  an  act  of 
the  eighteenth  legislative  assembly  from  the  western  portion  of  Apache  County, 
and  lies  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory.  It  is  about  240  miles  long, 
north  and  south,  and  about  53  miles  wide,  east  and  west,  and  contains  about  10,000 
square  miles,  or  about  one-tenth  the  total  length  of  the  Territory.  The  county 
proper,  or  that  which  is  outside  of  Indian  reservations,  is  about  100  miles  north  and 
south  by  53  miles  east  and  west.  The  Moqui  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations  cover 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  while  the  southern  portion  is  covered 
in  part  by  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 

The  county  has  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Its  principal  industries  are  cattle 
and  sheep  raising  and  agriculture. 

WINSLOW. 

Winslow,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  has  a  population  of  about  1,200.  It  is  a 
passenger  and  freight  division  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  rail- 
road company  employ  about  350  men  at  that  point.  The  town  is  growing  steadily. 
The  improvements  that  are  being  erected  are  of  a  permanent  and  substantial  char- 
acter. It  has  one  of  the  haudsomest  and  best  furnished  schoolhouses  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory,  built  to  accommodate  from  300  to  400  pupils.  The  railroad 
depot  at  that  point  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  between  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  railroad  has  also  oue  of  its  best  and  most  complete  roundhouse 
and  machine  shops  at  Winslow. 

If  the  enterprises  now  on  foot  are  carried  out  for  building  reservoirs,  storing  water, 
and  reclaiming  land,  it  will  make  Winslow  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
northern  Arizoua.  Her  natural  resources  are  numerous  and  varied.  The  lands  sur- 
rounding the  town  are  rich  and  fertile.  Brick  equal  to  the  Milwaukee  can  be  made 
here.  There  are  also  large  beds  of  gypsum,  which  will  make  a  cement  equal  to  the 
best. 

ST.   JOSEPH. 

This  is  a  thriving  little  hamlet  about  20  miles  east  of  Winslow.  Its  inhabitants 
depend  chieily  on  agriculture.  There  are  about  400  acres  under  cultivation.  Crops 
are  assorted,  consisting  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  alfalfa,  and  sorghum.  Fruits  all  do 
well.  The  water  for  irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Little  Colorado  River,  in  a  ditch  9 
miles  long,  with  5  miles  of  lateral  ditches. 

HOLBROOK. 

This  is  the  county  seat  of  Navajo  County,  and  is  about  13  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  located  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich,  sandy  soil, 
which  would  produce  almost  auy  crop  known  to  the  temperate  zone — all  that  is 
needed  is  reservoirs  and  ditches.  There  are  several  ranches  on  the  river  above  Hol- 
brook  that  have  been  tilled  for  years  with  profit,  with  about  6  miles  of  main  ditches 
and  laterals.  Holbrook  is  also  the  distributing  point  lor  freight  at  Fort  Apache, 
Woodruff,  Snowliake,  Taylor,  Showlow,  and  Pinedale,  settlements  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Apache;  also  for  Reams,  Clarion,  and  other  points  north  of  the  town.  It  is 
also  a  prominent  shipping  point  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool. 

WOODRUFF. 

This  is  another  prosperous  hamlet,  and  is  situated  about  13  miles  a  little  east  of 
south  of  Holbrook.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  about  100 
acres  water  surface,  with  4  miles  of  main  ditch  and  about  5  miles  of  lateral  ditches. 
The  crops  cultivated  are  wheat,  beans,  corn,  sorghum,  and  vegetables.  Fruits  do  well, 
and  small  orchards  have  been  planted  and  are  bearing. 

SNOWFLAKE. 

This  town  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  south  from  Holbrook,  and  is  the  second  town 
in  the  county  in  point  of  population.  It  is  situated  in  a  farming  country.  The  land 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  all  the  cereals.  The  fruit  crop  this  year  is  abundant 
and  of  fine  flavor.  The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  at  right 
angles.  It  is  a  thriving  village,  which  is  clearly  attested  by  the  number  of  hand- 
some two-story  brick  dwellings  surrounded  by  grounds  studded  with  shrubbery  and 
grass. 
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TAYLOR. 

This  town  is  situated.  3  miles  south  of  Snowflake,  and  depends  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Its  people  are  prosperous  and  contented.  All  the  cereals,  alfalfa,  fruits, 
and  sorghum  are  cultivated  with  profit. 

Snowfiake  and  Taylor  were,  until  recently,  irrigated  under  two  separate  systems, 
but  they  have  now  incorporated  under  one.  They  have  three  large  reservoirs  com- 
plete and  three  that  are  incomplete.  Between  the  two  places  there  are  2,200  acres 
cultivated,  which  require  44  miles  of  ditches.  It  is  expected  to  complete  the  other 
reservoirs  next  year  and  reclaim  more  land. 

SHOW  LOW. 

This  place  is  about  18  miles  south  of  Taylor,  located  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
ley. The  ground  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  is  watered  from  Showlow  Creek  by  a  sys- 
tem of  ditches,  some  10  miles  in  length.  The  settlements  in  this  valley  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  water  course. 

Pinedale,  Pinetop,  and  other  small  settlements  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
raise  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  without  irrigation,  and  there  is  probably  600  or  800  acres 
cultivated  in  this  county  in  this  manner.  So  far  this  season,  that  is,  from  February 
to  the  1st  of  August,  there  have  been  shipped  20,683  head  of  cattle,  Holbrook  ship- 
ping 15,081  and  Winslow  4,802.  About  the  same  number  of  mutton  sheep  have  been 
shipped  from  these  two  points,  while  the  wool  shipments  will  give  over  1,000,000 
pounds. 

There  are  in  the  county  thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest  kind  of  farming  land, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  and  pure  water  to  irrigate  the  land  with,  the  only  thing 
required  being  a  small  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  reservoirs  to  store  water 
for  use  during  the  irrigation  season.  There  is  good  demand  (a  home  market)  for  all 
the  farm  produce  that  can  be  grown  here  for  years  to  come.  The  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate, with  the  assistance  of  irrigation,  will  produce  in  abundance  the  following 
crops:  Alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
garden  truck. 

The  total  amount  of  property  in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll  for 
1897,  is  $1,072,240.43,  and  the  rato  of  taxation  is  $3.10  per  cent. 

Among  the  industries  which  could  be  established  with  profit  are  woolen  mills, 
beet-sugar  refining  works,  tanneries,  cement  works,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  canai- 
gre  plant,  a  cheap  and  effective  preparation  for  tanning  hides. 

There  are  throughout  the  county  twelve  or  fourteen  natural  reservoir  sites,  which 
could  be  made  available  with  little  cost,  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  lands  that 
would  be  reclaimed  by  their  construction.  Southeast  of  Winslow  there  are  two  liv- 
ing streams  which  could  be  thrown  together  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  each, 
building  a  ditch  and  diverting  the  water  into  one  reservoir  which  would  easily  hold 
water  enough  to  reclaim  50,000  acres  of  land.  Another  reservoir  site  8  miles  north- 
west of  Winslow  can  be  utilized  by  ditching  from  the  first-named  storage  reservoir 
and  running  the  water,  during  the  winter  months,  into  it.  The  last-named  site 
would  make  a  lake  from  5  to  6  miles  wide  by  10  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet,  andAvould  reclaim  from  75,000  to  100,000  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  With  an  outlay  of  $200,000  that  many  acres  of  land  can  be 
reclaimed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Winslow,  100,000  acres  of  which  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  having  just  about  enough  alkali  in  the 
soil  to  produce  the  root  almost  to  perfection.  From  experiments  made,  the  sugar 
beet  raised  here  contains  from  18  to  20  per  rent  of  saccharine  matter.  In  all  beet- 
raising  districts  of  this  and  other  countries,  land  once  cultivated  successfully  to 
sugar  beets  commands  from  $250  to  $300  per  acre.  The  land  northwest  of  Winslow 
is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  on  which  can  be  cultivated  successfully  all  the  small  grains, 
any  kind  of  grass,  and  fruits  of  the  hardier  varieties  would  grow  to  perfection. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  there  are  numerous  reservoir  sites  that  could 
be  made  available  as  cheaply  as  those  surrounding  Winslow,  and  that  would  reclaim 
rich  and  fertile  land,  on  which  all  small  grains,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruit  could 
be  successfully  raised.  In  short  there  are  opportunities  in  tbis  county  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  that  would  pay  a  certain  and  safe  interest  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  furnish  comfortable  homes  for  hundreds  of  families.  The  general  character  of 
the  soil  in  this  county  is  black  loam,  sandy  soil,  and  gravelly  clay;  all  rich  and 
fertile  wherever  water  has  been  applied.  Very  little  snow  fell  in"  the  mountains 
during  the  past  winter,  which  is  one  of  our  sources  of  water  supply,  and  so  far  this 
summer  the  rainfall  has  been  under  the  average.  Yet,  if  all  the  water  that  has  run 
to  waste  down  our  streams  could  have  been  impounded  there  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  insure  crops.  The  land  of  the  county  is  about  equally  divided  between 
valleys,  low  rolling  mesas,  and  mountains.     About  one-third  of  the  county  is  moun- 
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tainous  and  is  heavily  timbered  by  pine,  pin  on,  oak,  and  cedar.  The  first-named 
variety  would  make  splendid  lumber;  the  oak  and  pinon  can  not  be  beaten  for  fenc- 
ing purposes. 

AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 

There  were  produced  in  the  county  during  the  year  20,000  bushels  of  grain,  bring- 
ing $1  per  bushel;  and  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  worth  00  to  75  cents  per  bushel ;  also 
7,000  tons  of  hay,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $10  per  ton.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  alfalfa  are  most  successfully  produced.  Bee  culture  has  not  been  entered  upon 
in  this  county.  There  are  6,750  acres  under  cultivation,  irrigated  by  a  system  of 
ditches  111  miles  in  length. 

DAIRY    PRODUCT. 

The  dairy  product  for  the  year  is  only  sufficient  for  home  use,  although  it  could 
easily  be  made  much  larger. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

There  are  75,000  cattle  on  the  ranges  in  this  county.  There  are  7,000  horses,  125,000 
sheep,  aud  1,500  swiue  in  the  county,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  40  per  cent 
They  are  assessed  at  $252,058,  although  the  real  value  thereof  is  about  $500,000. 

MINING. 

Navajo  County  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  No  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered. 


With  an  average  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  the  climate  of  this  county  is  healthy  and 
invigorating.  There  is  generally  a  light  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  months  and 
frequent  rains  during  the  summer.  Scattered  throughout  the  county  are  poiuts  of 
natural  interest,  such  as  the  famous  petrified  forest,  splendid  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  painted  desert,  aud  the  great  natural  bridge  iu 
the  northern  part,  while  scattered  from  one  end  to  the  other  are  ruins  of  Aztec 
villages. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  800  children  of  school  age,  divided  iuto  15  districts,  taught  by  21  teach- 
ers at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $01.75.  The  number  of  boys  enrolled  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897, "was  363,  and  girls  396.  Total  amount  expended  for  edu- 
cational purposes  was  $10,273.99.  There  were  8  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates, 
and  9  were  granted. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  seven  churches  in  the  county. 

PRESS. 

There  are  two  papers  published  iu  the  county,  the  Mail,  at  Winslow,  and  the 
Argus,  at  Holbrook. 

HOTELS. 

Nine  first-class  hotels  are  in  operation,  with  about  the  same  number  of  restau- 
rants.    There  are  only  6  saloons  in  the  entire  county. 

STATISTICS   SHOWING    RESOURCES   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   NAVAJO   COUNTY. 

The  population  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  4,500,  as  shown  by  the  school 
consus  and  other  sources  of  information ;  an  increase  of  500  for  the  year.  The  value 
of  the  taxable  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  as  assessed,  was  $1,072,240.63. 

Twenty  irrigation  canals  are  in  constant  use,  having  a  capacity  of  4,500  miners' 
inches,  with  65  miles  of  laterals.  Of  this  number,  20  miles  of  laterals  were  con- 
structed during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897.  Active  preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  60  miles  of  canal  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  which  will  reclaim  and  make  fertile  150,000  acres  of  land  at  an  average  cost 
of  less  than  $2.50  per  acre.  Work  is  now  being  pushed  on  11  miles  of*  canals  having 
a  capacity  of  17,500  inches.  Twenty  reservoirs  can  bo  used  for  storing  the  water. 
As  yet,  no  artesian  wells  have  been  developed. 
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PIMA  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner'  Herbert  Brown,  Tucson. 

The  county  of  Pima  has  had  greater  prosperity  during  the  year  1896-97  than  for 
any  year  since  the  great  mining  excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
silver  mines  near  Tombstone  in  the  early  eighties.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  this 
prosperity  has  been  the  increased  demand  and  consequently  higher  price  for  cattle. 
Prime  steers  that  three  years  ago  would  not  bring  over  $10  to  $12  per  head  will 
now  readily  bring  $18  to  $20,  and  all  lower  grades  of  cattle  bring  correspond- 
ingly increased  prices  compared  with  the  price  of  the  same  grade  three  years  ago. 
Owing  to  the  low  prices  in  the  past  few  years  prior  to  1896-97,  the  ranges  were 
stocked  to  the  full  extent  of  the  food  supply,  but  the  recent  demand  at  good  prices 
has  induced  our  large  cattle  raisers  to  dispose  of  vast  herds  of  beef  and  stock  cattle, 
so  that  to-day  our  cattle  kings  not  only  have  large  bank  accounts,  by  the  sale  of 
stock,  but  also  have  better  ranges  than  for  years  past.  The  sale  of  surplus  stock 
has  lessened  the  consumption  of  range  pasturage  and  left  the  stock  in  the  vast  cat- 
tle plains  of  Pima  County  with  a  much  better  food  supply,  which,  with  the  bounti- 
ful rains  of  the  past  summer,  gives  promise  to  keep  up  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
ranges  to-day  are  covered  with  grass  knee-high,  which  will  more  than  supply 
the  stock  now  running  on  them  during  the  coming  winter  with  plenty  of  food,  The 
reports  from  all  the  round-ups  are  that  the  past  season  has  been  bountiful  in  calves, 
and  therefore  the  prospects  for  a  large  stock  of  good  beef  cattle  in  the  coming  years 
is  better  than  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  Pima  County,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  as  Pima  County  has  always  been  famous  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
its  beef  cattle.  The  heart  of  the  stock  raiser  truly  rejoiceth.  In  the  past  year  the 
sales  of  stock  has  reached  the  unprecedented  amount  of  $1,500,000,  and  enabled  our 
stock  raisers  to  pay  off  their  debts,  improve  their  buildings,  develop  the  water  by 
digging  wells,  building  storage  reservoirs  for  impounding  water,  and  otherwise 
increase  their  facilities  for  producing  more  and  better  cattle  at  less  expense  than 
heretofore,  on  the  same  ranges,  while  the  values  of  ranges  have  increased  by  the 
development  of  canals  where  stock  heretofore  could  not  thrive  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient water.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  county  that  gives  greater  promise  of  ample 
and  early  rewards  than  the  raising  of  horned  stock. 

The  large  herds  of  horses  that  formerly  ranged  over  the  plains  of  Pima  County 
have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  and  left  the  pasturage  to  horned  stock.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motor  power  for  street 
cars  instead  of  horses,  and  the  universal  use  of  the  bicycle,  which  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  private  and  public  conveyances  previously  drawn  by  horses,  has  rele- 
gated the  horse  to  the  background  to  such  an  extent  that  horse  raising  is  no  longer 
a  profitable  business.  In  years  past  an  unbroken  horse  just  caught  on  the  range 
would  bring  twice  as  much  as  the  finest  beef  steer,  and  it  cost  about  as  much  to 
raise  a  steer  as  it  did  a  horse;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  now.  A  good  beef  animal 
will  now  bring  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  unbroken  horse.  Any 
reasonable  amount  of  horses  could  be  bought  today  for  from  $5  to  $6  per  head  run- 
ning on  the  ranges,  and  the  choice  out  of  hundreds  could  be  bought  at  from  $10  to 
$15  per  head.  The  day  for  horse  raising  has  passed  in  Pima  County,  and  the  day  for 
raising  good  beef  stock  is  at  its  zenith. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  larger  production  of  sheep  in  the 
mountain  ranges  than  heretofore,  both  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  wool,  inci- 
dent to  the  passage  of  the  late  tariff  legislation  by  Congress,  and  the  greater  demand 
for  mutton  as  an  article  of  food,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  beef  cattle.  The 
great  mountain  ranges  of  Pima  County  are  especially  fitted  for  the  support  of 
immense  flocks  of  sheep;  they  produce  large  quantities  of  the  most  nutritious 
grasses,  which  are  not  as  accessible  to  larger  stock  as  to  sheep.  This  field  of  sheep 
industry  presents  a  decidedly  inviting  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  capital 
with  the  most  profitable  results.  This  is  especially  so  for  persons  with  limited  cap- 
ital, as  it  takes  much  less  capital  to  start  into  sheep  raising  than  it  does  in  cattle 
raising,  while  the  returns  iu  sheep  are  much  earlier  than  with  cattle. 

MINES   AND   MINING. 

While  silver  mining,  which  was  an  important  industry  and  source  of  profit  in  the 
county  of  Pima  in  past  years,  has  largely  decreased,  yet  there  are  a  number  of 
silver  and  lead  properties  stiPl  being  worked  at  a  profit,  while  gold  and  copper 
mining  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year.  The  former  silver  miners  and  pros- 
pectors have  yielded  to  the  inevitable  in  the  fall  of  silver,  and  with  a  good  grace 
turned  to  the  development  of  the  immense  rich  gold  and  copper  bearing  ledges  and 
veins  that  abound  like  a  network  throughout  Pima  County. 
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The  production  of  gold  lias  perhaps  doubled  in  Pima  County  during  fchepasi  year. 

while  copper  Jims  maintained  a  good  second  and  silver  and  load  have  not  fallen  off, 
but  have  more  than  held  their  own  as  compared  with  the  previous  two  or  three 
years. 

There  are  vast  deposits  of  iron,  marble,  lime,  and  onyx  in  Pima  County,  Imt 
neither  of  them  are  being  Avorked  to  any  extent  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  a  market. 

There  are  uoav  at  least  250  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  properties  being  worked  to 
a  profit  in  Pima  County  as  compared  Avith  about  175  a  year  ago.  The  output  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  placer  gold,  together  with  copper  and  lead,  during  the  p;ist, 
year  has  increased  from  about  $250,000  to  $400,000.  The  work  done  on  old  proper- 
ties, both  gold  and  copper,  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  year,  Avhile  the  large 
number  of  new  properties  opened  within  a  year  have  made  marked  progress  toward 
paying  deArelopment.  A  few  among  the  most  promising  of  the  new  properties  are 
the  Kosemont  copper  plant,  the  Columbia  silver  and  lead  plant,  and  the  Saginaw  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  plant,  the  latter  within  about  7  miles  of  Tucson.  All  of  these  prop- 
erties are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition  and  give  prospects  of  yielding  rich  rewards 
to  their  owners.  There  are  31  mills,  representing  about  250  stamps,  several  concen- 
trating and  cyanide  plants,  and  4  smelters  now  in  successful  operation  in  Pima 
County,  while  large  amounts  of  the  higher-grade  ores,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are 
being  profitably  shipped  to  outside  plants  for  treatment. 

Oro  Blanco,  Arivaca,  and  Guijas  are  the  chief  gold  ore-mining  districts,  while 
Greaterville  and  the  Canada  del  Oro  Quijotoa  are  the  chief  gold-placer  districts. 
Oro  Blanco  and  Arivaca  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  chief  copper  districts  are  Ajo,  Washington  Camp,  Duquesne,  Kosemont,  and 
Twin  Buttes,  while  silver  and  lead  are  found  at  nearly  every  mining  camp  in  the 
county  in  more  or  less  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  Pima  County  in 
which  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  lead  are  not  found,  and  frequently  all  of  these  metals 
are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  same  localities. 

The  principal  seats  of  population  and  business  in  Pima  County  are  Tucson  and 
Nogales. 

Tucson  is  perhaps  the  oldest  place  in  the  United  States  settled  by  Europeans  or 
their  descendants.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  San  Augustine,  Fla.,  dispute  precedence 
Avith  Tucson  as  to  early  settlement,  but  it  is  believed  Tucson  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three  early  Spanish  military  posts.  In  populatien  Tucson  is  the  second  largest  city 
in  Arizona,  while  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  it  outranks  for 
population  any  other  city  in  the  Territory. 

Commercially  and  financially  it  leads  any  other  place  in  Arizona.  The  banks 
make  a  better  showing  than  those  of  any  other  point.  The  combined  deposits  in 
the  Tucson  banks  amounts  to  over  half  a  million  dollars,  the  exact  figures  being 
$518,425.74,  nearly  as  much  as  is  deposited  in  all  the  other  banks  in  the  Territory. 
The  cash  resources  of  the  Tucson  banks  in  May  last,  according  to  the  report  made  to 
the  Comptroller,  was  $399,799,  while  the  national  banks  in  Phoenix  and  Prescott 
combined  only  showed  cash  resources  of  $402,030.  These  figures  show  the  financial 
stability  of  Tucson  people,  and  show  that  the  "old  pueblo"  is  solid,  and  more,  the 
conditions  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  localities  for  business  in  the  Territory. 

The  Avealth  of  Tucson  represents  the  steady  accumulations  of  the  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  shopmen.  No  outside  capital  has  ever  been  loaned  here  for  any  kind 
of  improArements.  No  one  brought  any  money  when  they  came  to  Tucson ;  what 
they  now  have  was  made  in  Tucson.  The  public  records  shoAV  but  a  small  percentage 
of  mortgages  on  the  record,  and  notices  of  sheriffs'  sales  in  the  local  newspapers  are 
scarcely  eArer  seen. 

The  increase  in  taxable  property  in  the  city  of  Tucson  for  1897  amounts  on  the  tax 
roll  to  $149,720. 

The  climate  for  healthfulness  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

The  machine  shops,  roundhouse,  freight  depot,  hotel,  and  offices  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  for  the  division  on  the  long  stretch  betAveen  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
Yuma,  on  the  border  of  California,  are  located  at  Tucson.  Almost  $80,000  a  month 
is  paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  of  the  company  on  this  division,  about  $80,000  of 
which  is  spent  in  Tucson,  and  goes  to  augment  the  monthly  transactions. 

The  mountain  town  of  Nogales  on  the  international  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  city  that  has  advanced  as  much  in  busi- 
ness and  substantial  improvements  as  almost  any  point  in  the  Territory.  Until 
recently  the  city  of  Nogales  has  been  claimed  to  be  located  on  one  of  the  land  grants, 
which  has  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  its  development,  but  the  recent  decision  of 
the  land  court  has  cleared  the  cloud  from  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  and 
the  effect  has  been  magical.  Substantial  and  costly  business  buildings,  commodious 
aud  comfortable  homes,  and  new  business  undertakings  at  once  sprang  into  existence, 
and  Nogales  is  more  tliau  keeping  step  Avith  the  adyaucing  column  of  progress.    In 
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her  social  advantages,  churches,  schools,  and  other  evideuces  of  civilization  Nogales 
has  little  of  the  border  town,  but  much  of  the  cosmopolitan. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ARIZONA. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  September  29,  1897. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  University  of  Arizona : 

Number  of  instructors  in  the  faculty,  14.  These  instructors  are  occupied  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  in  original  investigation  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in 
commercial  assay  work. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  last  year,  151. 

Five  regular  courses  are  offered,  as  follows:  (1)  General,  (2)  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, (3)  civil  engineering,  (4)  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  (5)  mining 
and  metallurgy. 

Special  courses  are  given  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  biology  (botany  and 
zoology),  chemistry,  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering,  drawing  (free-hand  and 
mechanical),  elocution  and  physical  culture,  English  language  and  literature,  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy,  history  aud  civics,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  min- 
ing and  metallurgy  (mill  work,  etc),  assaying,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
physics,  stenography,  and  typewriting. 

Cost  of  buildings $85,  000.  00 

Cost  of  apparatus: 

Department  of  mining  engineering 20,  000. 00 

Department  of  physics  and  mechanics 6, 000.  00 

Department  of  chemistry 4, 000.  00 

Department  of  botany 3,  000.  00 

Department  of  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering 3,  500.  00 

Library 4, 500. 00 

Expense  of  maintaining  university  last  year : 

Provided  by  the  Territory 11,996.13 

Provided  by  the  Federal  Government 21,  032.  00 

33,  028. 13 
Expended  by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  original  investigation .     14,  999.  35 

Very  respectfully, 

Howard  Billman,  President. 
Hon.  Herbert  Brown, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  Pima  County. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  PIMA   COUNTY. 

The  first  law  for  establishing  public  schools  in  Arizona  was  passed  in  1867.  It 
was  amended  by  the  law  of  1868,  and  greatly  improved  by  the  law  of  1871. 

The  first  public  school  in  Pima  County,  and  probably  the  first  in  Arizona,  was 
opened  in  Tucson  in  tne  spring  of  1869,  with  an  enrollment  of  59  boys.  By  1872  the 
enrollmeut  had  increased  to  138  boys,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  Spanish  parentage. 
In  1872  the  first  public  school  for  girls  was  opened. 

In  1883  the  city  of  Tucson  exhibited  its  claims  to  educational  leadership  by  secur- 
ing from  the  legislature  the  right  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  to  erect 
a  modern  public  school  building,  the  first  in  the  Territory.  The  same  year  a  regular 
course  of  study  was  adopted,  the  school  arranged  in  grades  without  respect  to  sex, 
and  coeducation  started  on  its  work  in  the  old  pueblo. 

The  enumeration  of  school  children  in  this  district  has  risen  from  1,330  in  1885  to 
1,853  in  1897. 

Among  the  earliest  public  schools  outside  of  Tucson  were  those  of  Harshaw, 
La  Noria,  Tubac,  Oro  Blanco,  Arivaca,  Greaterville,  Calabasas,  San  Xavier,  Critten- 
den, and  Nogales.  During  1896-97  there  were  employed  in  Pima  County  42  different 
teachers  by  31  different  districts  for  periods  of  from  five  to  nine  months  at  salaries 
from  $50  to  $125.  Of  the  teachers  employed  six  were  graduates  of  State  normal 
schools  and  as  many  more  held  life  or  educational  diplomas  in  Arizona. 

The  average  school  for  the  entire  county  was  6^  months.  The  schools  of  the 
county  enrolled  1,833  pupils  out  of  a  census  enumeration  of  1,934.  Twenty-one 
schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  15  as  grammar  schools.  Of  the  pupils  1,300 
attended  primary  schools  and  521  grammar  schools. 

The  districts  of  San  Xavier  with  2  teachers  and  Nogales  with  3  teachers  are  the 
only  graded  schools  of  the  county  outside  of  Tucson. 


.     ■•  * 
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The  rate  of  county  taxation  for  school  purposes  for  1896-97  was  62  cents  on  $100. 
The  various  districts  have  been  able  to  accumulate  property  to  the  value  of  $87,960. 
DuriDg  the  school  year  there  was  received  by  the  treasurer  of  Pima  County  for  public 
schools  the  sum  of  $29,389.03,  of  which  $27,097.55  was  disbursed,  leaving  a  small  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  this  fund. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Tucson  employ  12  grade  teachers  and  a  principal.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  schools  have  been  further  graded  and  adjusted  to  a  course  of 
study  with  all  the  modern  requirements.  This  course;  covers  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  embraces  as  studies  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  composition, 
American  literature,  United  States  history,  civil  government,  rjhysiology  and  hygiene, 
geometry,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  completion  of  this  course  prepares  students  for  admission  without  examination 
to  the  first  year  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School  and  to  the  second  year  preparatory 
of  the  Territorial  University. 

According  to  the  plan  now  in  force  each  pupil  receives  one  hour's  instruction  each 
week  in  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  under  special  teachers  who  have  made 
careful  preparation  for  such  work.  For  the  coming  year  the  corps  of  teachers  is  a 
superior  one,  containing  8  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  and  the  remainder 
graduates  of  well-known  institutions. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  all  pupils  in  attendance  can  speak  Spanish.  With  such 
an  opportunity  no  pupil  need  complete  a  public  school  course  without  having 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  language.  There  is 
probably  no  climate  in  the  world  where  the  pupil  can  attend  school  with  so  little 
reason  to  complain  of  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  school  building  is  large  and 
commodious,  well  located,  and  furnished  with  many  of  the  best  and  latest  appliances. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  steps  will  be  taken  to  inaugurate,  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  here,  kindergarten  and  manual  training  departments. 

Eastern  people  who  desire  to  locate  in  or  near  the  cities  of  Arizona  will  find  our 
schools  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  old  homes.  Those  who  wish  fuller  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Tucson  schools  should  send  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  for  the  annual  report. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  public  schools  in  Pima  County 36 

Number  of  teachers  employed 42 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 1?  833 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  maintained  during  last  year 6^ 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 3,  944 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  county 6 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 704 

Population  (estimated) 14,  000 

Voting  population 2,  240 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS — NUMBER   OP   PUPILS. 

Academy  of  St.  Joseph's  at  Tucson 125 

Parochial  schools  (Catholic)  at  Tucson 445 

Orphan's  Home  (Sisters  St.  Joseph)  at  Tucson 24 

Methodist  Seminary,  Nogales 70 

Other  private  schools  in  Tucson  and  Nogales 40 

Total 704 

THE   TUCSON  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  Tucson  Indian  School,  which  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Tucson,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Seventeen  acres  of  land  have  been  leased  from  the  city,  on  which  have  been  erected 
nine  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  school  property  is  $25,000. 

Eleven  teachers  and  helpers  have  charge  of  the  different  departments  of  Avork. 

One  chief  aim  of  the  school-room  work  is  to  give  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  a 
practical  knowledge#of  the  English  language.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  physiology. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  work  a  part  of  each  day.  A  practical  knowl- 
edge of  farming  by  irrigation  will  certainly  result  in  good  to  the  Indians  of  this 
section.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  wash  and  iron,  cook,  and  to  do  general  house- 
work.    A  number  of  girls  are  also  instructed  in  instrumental  music. 

The  school  farm  lies  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  and  contains  42  acres,  all  in  cultiva- 
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ti  on .  In  addition  to  this  from  50  to  100  acres  are  rented  each  year  to  give  employment 
to  the  hoys. 

The  average  attendance  last  year  was  125 — 47  girls  and  78  hoys.  School  opened 
Septeniher  1  and  closed  May  27. 

School  opened  September  2, 1897,  with  an  attendance  of  160  pupils,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  prosperous  year's  work  is  good.     Frazier  S.  Herndon  is  superintendent. 

CHURCHES. 

Catholic,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Preshyterian,  and  Baptist  denomi- 
nations all  have  churches  in  the  county.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches, 
of  the  several  denominations  having  the  most  wealth,  have  reared  most  costly  edifices 
of  worship.  San  Augustine's  cathedral  in  Tucson  is  without  an  equal  in  the  Territory. 
It  was  erected  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  ahout  $40,000.  The  Catholics  and  Methodists 
predominate. 

SECRET   ORDERS. 

Masons  (including  "blue  lodges,  chapters,  and  commandaries),  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Workmen,  Woodmen,  and  Good  Templars  flourish  in  the  various  towns 
of  the  county.  Within  the  past  year  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Nogales  has  erected 
a  fine  hall.  The  same  order  in  Tucson  has  a  magnificent  huilding  underway  which 
will  he  completed  early  in  Noveniher.  The  Workmen  have  heen  particularly  pros- 
perous in  Tucson,  and  a  hall  is  now  in  course  of  construction  that  will  cost  about 
$25,000. 

BUILDING   AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  huilding  and  loan  associations,  two  in  Tucson  and  one  in  Nogales,  have  done 
much  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  these  two  towns.  Tlie  two  Tucson  associations 
are  probahly  without  peers  in  the  history  of  such  organizations.  They  have  heen 
wisely  managed,  and,  while  during  the  last  ten  years  prohahly  $175,000  has  heen 
invested  in  huildings,  the  amount  of  property  which  has  reverted  to  the  assoeiation 
will  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  and  this  property  is  hy  no  means  to  he  considered  a  hur- 
den,  as  it  consists  of  desirable  residences  for  which  there  is  constant  demand  at  a 
rental  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  interest,  insurance,  repairs,  etc. 


The  Citizen,  daily  and  weekly  (Republican),  Tucson;  Star,  daily  and  weekly 
(Democratic),  Tucson;  La  Luz,  Spanish  weekly  (Democratic),  Tucson ;  Oasis,  weekly 
(Repuhlican),  Nogales;  and  the  Border  Vidette,  weekly  (Democratic),  Nogales,  con- 
stitute the  press  of  the  county  at  present. 

COUNTY  ASSESSMENT. 

Land  (668.84  acres) $205,310 

Improvements  on  same 112,  321 

Town  and  city  lots  (1,563) 500,  384 

Value  of  impixwements  on  same 787,  715 

horses  (4, 998) 73,  394 

mules  (194) 4,  670 

asses  (49 ) 265 

cattle  (58,171) 507,  346 

sheep  (2,675) 4,030 

goats  (173) 217 

swine  (359) 913 

railroad  (120.20  miles) 539,  000 

Railroad  rolling  stock  and  personal  propertv 107,  576 

Land  in  grants  (73,268  acres) „ ' 18,  317 

All  other  property 691,938 

Total  taxahle  propertv 3,  553,  396 

Value  of  real  estate " 1,280,008 

Value  of  improvements ! 1,  029,  583 

Value  of  personal  and  other  property 1,  249,  486 

Discount  from  tax  roll  of  widows  and  orphans 80,  000 


Altar  End  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  Mission,  Nine  Miles  South  of  Tucson. 
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TEMPERATURE   AND    RAINFALL,  TUCSON    STATION. 
[Latitude  32°  14".    Longitude  110°  53".     Elevation  2,369  feet.] 
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a  Thirty-six  feet  deep. 


WATER    SUPPLY. 


The  running  bodies  of  water  are  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  and  the  Pan- 
tano,  Rillito,  and  Sonoita  creeks.  During  the  rainy  seasons  immense  bodies  of  water 
flow  to  waste,  which,  if  impounded,  would  bring  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile acres  in  the  world  under  cultivation.  In  any  of  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains 
where  flowing  water  can  not  be  found  the  same  can  be  reached  at  a  depth  varying 
at  from  10  tofflX)  feet. 

COUNTY   LANDS. 

Acres. 

Total  area 6,  714,  000 

Surveyed  lands 1, 147,  349 

Unsurveyed  lands 5,  279,  328 

Unappropriated  lands 6,  426,  677 

Reserved  lands 197,  414 

Disposed  lands 89, 909 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  of  Pima  County  can  be  successfully  irrigated  and 
reclaimed  by  a  system  of  ditches,  subdrainage  pipes,  and  reservoirs  for  water  stor- 
age at  a  reasonable  outlay,  and  201,420  acres  thus  added  to  the  cultivable  area  at  an 
average  cost  of  reclamation  of  $6  per  acre.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  hay,  corn, 
sorghum,  tobacco,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  beets,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  can 
be  produced  on  these  lands.  The  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  will  be  from  35  to 
40  bushels  per  acre ;  corn,  from  40  to  60  bushels ;  hay,  3  tons,  and  alfalfa,  5  to  7  tons. 


ORCHARDS,   ETC. 

There  are  650  acre3  of  land  devoted  to  orchards — peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  iigs,  pomegranates,  and  grapes  being  the  most  profitable  crops. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present  fruit  products  is  produced  in  the  county. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  which  extends  from  south  to  north  across  the  entire 
county,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  seat  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
The  old  settlements  of  Huebabi,  Tumacacori,  Tubac,  Tucson,  and  San  Francisco  main- 
tained a  considerable  population  and  supplied  the  Spanish  military  posts  with  pro- 
visions by  agriculture  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  American  Continent, 
and  the  descendants  of  tbese  early  producers,  augmented  by  more  recent  settlers,  still 
carry  on  successful  agriculture  at  all  these  points,  and  at  many  new  places,  until 
agriculture  has  become  an  important  industry.  For  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  ever  since  the  Spaniards  first  sot  foot  in  this  section,  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Santa,  Cruz  Valley  every  month  in  the  year,  with  irrigation,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  fertilizer  being  used,   and  still  the  soil  is  rich  and  abundantly 
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productive,  and  the  noil  annually  growing  richer  from  irrigation.     Two  crops  are 
raised  on  the  same  land  each  year. 

Because  of  its  antiquity  there  are  many  places  of  interest  within  the  radius  of  a 
few  miles  of  Tucson — notably  the  San  Xavier  Missiou,  the  old  mission  church  of 
Escala  Pura,  the  abandoned  Government  post,  Fort  Lowell,  and  the  fortified  hills 
west  of  town.  By  whom  or  by  what  race  the  fortifications  were  built  is  not  known, 
but  their  lines  of  defense  are  still  plainly  visible.  Many  large  rocks  having  an 
eastern  face  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  a  lost  race,  and  the  riddle  has  yet  to  be 
read.  For  many  miles  north  of  town,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Aralley,  are  to  be  found  evi- 
dences of  dead  cities.  The  plains  may  bear  no  mark  of  human  occupation,  but 
relics  of  the  past  are  unearthed  by  a  little  labor.  Broken  pottery,  ornaments,  house- 
hold utensils,  implements  of  agriculture  and  war  are  common  to  the  inquiring  mind 
of  the  archeologist.  Burial  urns  with  their  incinerated  treasures,  perfect  as  the  day 
when  they  were  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  are  occasionally  to  be  found.  The 
whole  country  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  capitalist  and  the  home  seeker,  but 
for  men  of  leisure  in  search  of  recreation  and  the  invalid  in  quest  of  health. 


PINAL  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  Charles  1>.  Reppy,  Florence. 

Pinal  County  during  the  past  year  has  been  blessed  with  unusual  prosperity,  its 
assessed  valuation  over  the  preceding  vear,  as  shown  by  the  tax  roll,  an  increase  of 
$49,617.20. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  a  condensed  form  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
county  for  the  year  1897 : 


Description  of  property. 


49,  670 

2,080 
102 

35 

Cattle 

34,  007 

804 

Railroads 

miles.. 

79.79 

Property  reassessed 

Total  value  of  all  property 


Number, 


Value. 


$334,  689.  00 

42,  386.  00 

27,  806.  00 

2,  030.  00 

114. 00 

336,  408.  00 

1,550.00 

77,  708.  00 

398.  482. 13 


Value  of  im- 
provements. 


$214,  672.  00 
58,  225.  00 


Total  value. 


$549,  361.  00 

100,  611.  00 

27,  806.  00 

2,  030.  00 

114.00 

336, 408.  00 

1,  550.  00 

77,  708.  00 

506,201.00 


1.  601,  789.  20 
525.  00 


1,  602,  314.  20 


The  above  statement  must  not  be  considered  as  giving  actual  values,  as  land  with 
water  rights  is  assessed  at  only  $10  per  acre  and  without  water  rights  at  $5  per 
acre — not  one-half  their  value. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Pinal  County  was  organized  in  1875  from  portions  of  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai 
counties,  and  contains  an  area  of  5,338  square  miles,  or  3,435,520  acres,  one-third  of 
which  could  be  made  productive  by  a  systematic  storage  of  the  surplus  water  now 
running  to  waste.  Next  to  Maricopa,  it  is  the  most  important  agricultural  county 
of  the  Territory.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  a  branch  of  the  great  Santa.  Fe  system  is  now  approaching  from  the  north.  The 
Southern  Pacific  is  also  building  in  tins  direction  from  Tempe,  and  it  is  confidently 
belieAred  that  work  will  not  cease  until  the  Deer  Creek  coal  fields  arc  reached  and 
connection  is  made  with  another  branch  of  that  road  running  from  Bowie  to  Globe 
and  now  completed  to  Ceronimo. 

THE    COUNTY    SEAT. 

Florence,  the  county  seat,  contains  a  population  of  about  1,500,  but  with  the  com- 
pletion of  these  two  roads  and  the  Butte  reservoir  no  city  in  Arizona  canapproachit 
for  natural  advantages,  and  a  large  increase  in  population  will  follow.     Florence  is 
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at  an  elevation  <>!'  1,553  feet  above  sea  level,  situated  near  the  Gila  River,  20  miles 
northwest  of  the  railroad  station  at  Casa  Grande,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
elegantly  equipped  daily  stage  line.  Going  and  coming  stages  run  by  the  old  ( !asa 
Grande  ruins,  and  passengers  are  allowed  a  short  time  to  inspect  them. 

There  are  many  handsome  private  residences  in  Florence,  several  brick  stores,  good 
hotel,  an  excellent  graded  school  employing  four  teachers,  churches,  secret  societies, 
commercial  club,  the  Florence  Tribune  (the  only  newspaper  in  the  county),  and  t  Ik 
handsomest  court-house  in  the  Territory.  Here  is  held  the  United  States  court  for  the 
district  composed  of  Gila,  Graham,  and  Pinal  counties.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
shade  trees,  which  impart  an  air  of  comfort  on  the  warmest  days. 

During  the  past  year  our  people  have  been  blessed  with  copious  rains,  plenty  of 
grass,  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Under  the  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Canal  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  been  increased  to  7,000  acres.  There 
are  24,400  acres  with  water  rights,  mostly  patented  land.  A  large  acreage  was  sown 
to  wheat  this  year,  mostly  white  Australian,  and  as  the  yield  in  many  cases  was 
as  high  as  20  sacks  to  the  acre  and  excellent  prices  were  obtained,  our  farmers  are 
prosperous. 

THE  BUTTES   RESERVOIR. 

As  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  entire  arid  region  there  is  a  shortage  of 
water  during  a  few  days  in  the  summer  season,  and  to  insure  absolute  security  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  flow  of  water  in  the  rivers  by  building 
storage  reservoirs.  This  has  been  done  in  this  county  by  the  Casa  Grande  reservoir, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  1,600  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  12  feet,  and  contains 
about  eight  thousand  million  gallons  of  water.  In  order  to  make  the  water  system 
most  effective,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  another  reservoir  at  the  Buttes, 
12  miles  above  Florence.  Capt.  W.  A.  Glasford,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  made 
a  personal  examination  of  the  proposed  site,  and  his  report  to  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  is  well  worthy  a  careful 
perusal.  Other  eminent  engineers,  including  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  have  also  made  favorable  reports.  The  report  of  Mr.  Davis, 
on  the  Buttes  reservoir,  which  was  published  as  Senate  Document  No.  27,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session,  was  most  exhaustive.  He  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  the  location,  and  recommends  that  the  Government  build  the  dam  and 
works  in  order  to  supply  water  in  unlimited  quantities  for  the  Indians  on  the  Saca- 
ton  Reservation.  This  was  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  out,  but  incidentally 
the  work  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  county.  Mr.  Davis's  report  concludes  as 
follows: 

"The  plan  recommended,  therefor,  is  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  at  the 
Buttes,  and  canal  aud  distributaries  on  the  plans  indicated  previously  in  this  report. 
For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $2,244,000  should  bo  made  immediately  avail- 
able and  authority  granted  for  the  condemnation  of  right  of  way  when  necessary." 

That  Mr.  Davis's  recommendation  will  be  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  near  future 
is  almost  answered,  as  he  shows  plainly  that  the  Government  could  readily  recoup 
itself  for  the  expense  of  construction  by  adding  value  to  large  tracts  of  land  now 
worthless,  and  by  rendering  the  Indians  self-supporting.  Mr.  Davis's  work  included 
a  survey  of  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir  site,  of  which  he  says  (p.  53) : 

"  The  Queen  project  offers  as  its  utmost  possibility  a  supply  of  water  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  minimum  demands  of  the  Indian  reservation.  If  it  is  intended 
to  settle  any  considerable  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  this  report  (and  there  is  abundant  fertile  land  for  that  purpose),  or  if 
the  present  Indians  grow  as  they  should  in  numbers  and  ability  to  cultivate  larger 
tracts,  then  an  additional  independent  water  supply  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  relatively  more  expensive  method  of  pumping.  The  cost  of  such  additional 
supply  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  estimates  for  pumping  would  indicate, 
because  in  years  of  excessive  supply  the  waters  of  Queen  Creek  could  be  made  to  do 
the  entire  duty  and  the  running  expenses  of  pumping  saved.  The  table  shows  six 
such  years  in  the  record  of  twenty-four. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  storage  per  acre-foot  is  much  less  by  the  use  of  the 
Buttes  reservoir  than  by  the  Queen  Creek.  It  would  furnish  as  much  water  as  might 
be  desired  for  the  Indian  reservation  and  leave  a  large  surplus  to  be  sold  to  settlers 
on  Government  lands  under  the  canal  system.  It  seems  certain  that  it  will  some 
day  be  desirable  to  furnish  the  Indian  reservation  about  20,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
annum.  This  is  double  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir.  If 
this  amount  of  excess  were  furnished  by  pumping  from  wells,  this  investigation 
indicates  that  the  total  cost,  capitalizing  the  running  expenses  at  4  per  cent,  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000.  Double  this  sum  invested  in  the  Buttes  reser- 
voir would  furnish  a  reliable  supply  of  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  water,  and  the 
surplus  could  be  used  to  give  value  to  the  large  tract  of  Government  land  which  it 
would  serve,  and  the  Government  could  thus  recoup  itself  for  the  expense  of  con- 
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struction.  Therefore  there  is  no  question  hut  that  for  the  provision  of  this  quantity 
of  water  the  construction  of  the  Buttes  reservoir  is  hy  far  the  cheapest  method  in 
the  end.  Some  broad  questions  of  public  policy  are  also  involved  in  this  problem 
and  deserve  serious  consideration.  These  two  reservoirs  are  great  natural  resources, 
and  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  they,  together  with  the  public  lands  which  they 
would  water,  should  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  A  broad  economy 
therefore  dictates  the  choice  of  the  Buttes  project,  and  the  Government,  being  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  be  watered,  is  directly  interested  in  having  them  reclaimed  as 
economically  as  possible. " 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  last  census  was  4,251,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
5,500  at  this  time. 

MINES  AND   MINING. 

The  silver  mines  of  Pinal  County  being  largely  low-grade  ore,  the  output  of  the 
white  metal  has  been  next  to  nothing  for  the  past  year,  the  present  price  being  so 
low  that  they  can  not  be  worked  with  profit.  The  Silver  King  is  an  exception,  and 
work  has  been  recently  started  up  on  this  property,  which  has  in  time  past  paid 
over  $2,000,000  in  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  In  gold  mining,  however,  there  has 
been  considerable  activity  at  Mammoth,  Goldfield,  Mineral  Creek,  Ripsey,  and 
other  points,  and  the  bullion  output  of  gold  for  the  year  has  been  about  $250,000. 
The  principal  mines  of  the  county  are  the  Silver  King  and  Raymert  (both  silver  and 
each  with  20-stamp  mills),  the  Reward  (copper),  and  the  following  gold  mines: 


Stamps. 

Victoria,  south  of  Casa  Grande 10 

Mammon,  south  of  Casa  Grande 20 

Southern  Belle,  at  Catalinas 20 

Norman,  at  Ripsey 20 


Stamps. 
Mammoth 50 

Mammoth,  at  Goldfield 20 

Mohawk,  at  Mammoth 50 

Bulldog,  at  Goldfield 10 

Reksom,  at  Mineral  Creek 5 

A  small  amount  of  placer  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Catalinas  and  sold  in 
Tucson.  There  is  an  evidence  of  awakening  in  all  classes  of  mining,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  coming  year  is  flattering. 

CASA  GRANDE   RESERVOIR. 

The  reservoir  of  Casa  Grande  Valley  Canal  Company  is  the  largest  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  15  miles  southwest  of  Florence.  A  levee  of  earth  has  been 
thrown  up  across  a  depression  in  the  plain  14,000  feet  in  length,  125  feet  in  width  at 
the  bottom,  and  25  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  2  to  1  slope  on  each  side,  and  an  average 
height  of  25  feet.  The  waste  is  regulated  by  three  cast-iron  pipes  3  feet  in  diameter, 
set  in  solid  masonry,  regulated  by  gates  and  tower.  This  reservoir  cost  $150,000 
and  supplies  water  for  6,000  acres. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  General  Government  maintained  a  station  at  Florence 
from  1874  to  1882.  The  reports  covering  the  period  from  July,  1880,  to  April,  1882, 
give  the  following  statistics,  which  may  be  given  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  prevailing 
temperature,  which  varies  but  little  from  the  mean  temperature  given  during  the 
series  of  six  years : 


Month. 


1880. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1881 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 


Mean. 

Maxi 

Mini- 

mum. 

mum. 

o 

0 

o 

86.6 

111 

61 

86.5 

112 

60 

81 

107 

48 

68 

96 

32 

52.1 

80 

25 

50.9 

77 

27 

45.7 

78 

21 

54.7 

85 

21 

54.7 

93 

2D 

69.1 

100 

48 

74.7 

104 

45 

Month. 


1881— Continued. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1882. 

January 

February  

March 

April 


Mean. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

0 

o 

83.7 

113 

87.9 

112 

84.5 

110 

77.5 

103 

67.4 

98 

52.4 

80 

52.2 

81 

46.4 

79 

49.5 

72 

57.3 

92 

62.1 

100 

Mini- 
mum. 
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The  heat,  as  represented  in  the  above  table,  during  tbe  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  notbing  like  as  unbearable  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  death  from  sun- 
stroke is  unknown.  In  fact,  in  a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in  Arizona,  tbe  writer 
has  only  known  two  persons  to  be  overcome  with  the  heat,  and  they  recovered. 
Their  condition,  however,  was  more  the  result  of  wbisky  than  heat. 

UNTOUCHED  BY  FROST. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  require  slight  protection  during  the  winter  for  a  year  or 
so,  until  the  wood  is  sufficiently  hardened. 

While  it  is  a  popular  thing  for  one  to  say  that  he  is  "not  here  for  bis  health, "  it  is 
an  undisputed  fact  that  for  all  pulmonary  ailments  no  climate  on  earth  is  equal  to 
southern  Arizona,  and  there  are  numbers  of  active,  industrious  citizens  with  but  one 
lung,  who  came  here  years  ago  expecting  to  live  but  a  few  weeks.  Rut  for  all  that, 
the  wonderful  Casa  Grande  Valley  is  something  better  than  a  health  resort. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  waters  of  the  Gila  River  are  fresh  and  pure;  the  soil  contains  no  alkali,  is  a 
deep,  rich,  gray  ash,  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  prune,  olive,  almond,  peach, 
fig,  pear,  apricot,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  pay  largely  on  the  investment.  It 
is  also  the  natural  home  of  alfalfa,  which  grows  in  the  most  prolific  manner.  The 
grape  does  exceptionally  well  in  this  valley,  and  wine  and  raisin  culture  is  destined 
to  become  a  prominent  industry.  Citrus  fruits  have  been  cultivated  to  a  limited 
extent.  There  are  a  number  of  orange  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence  which 
bear  tbe  golden  fruit  each  year  without  protection,  and  a  few  date  palm  trees  are 
also  in  full  bearing.  The  season  is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  south- 
ern California,  which  give  fruit  growers  an  appreciated  advantage  in  the  early 
markets. 

Tbe  absence  of  fogs  and  nightly  dews  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  existence  to 
the  destructive  and  unsightly  scale  bug,  and  the  fruits  of  the  valley  are  all  bright 
and  clean.  All  the  agricultural  products  of  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones  are 
easily  grown  here,  the  long  seasons  giving  a  succession  of  crops  that  double  or  treble 
the  productive  value  of  the  land. 

PRICES   OF   LAND. 

Improved  lands,  with  Government  title  and  water  right,  can  be  bought  for  from 
$20  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  to  the  south  of  Casa  Grande  ruins,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
covered  with  a  heavy  giowth  of  mesquite  timber  yet  open  to  settlement.  These  are 
among  the  choicest  lands  of  the  valley.  Water  in  inexhaustible  quantity  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet;  in  fact,  a  river  seems  to  be  flowing  underneath. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  up  and  improve  land  with  a  pumping  system 
of  irrigation,  which  is  said  to  be  successful  on  small  tracts. 

However,  with  the  completion  of  the  Butte  reservoir  pumping  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be 
done  and  to  magnify  the  further  fact  that  what  was  once  considered  an  uninhabit- 
able desert  is  in  truth  the  most  productive  land  on  the  globe,  and  that  there  is  water 
in  abundance  to  bring  every  foot  of  it  under  cultivation,  only  waiting  for  the  magic 
wand  of  capital  to  develop  it.  There  is  no  water-storage  scheme  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  has  one-half  the  advantages  and  so  few  engineering  difficulties  as  the 
Butte  reservoir.  Here  nature  has  built  the  abutments  in  overliving  rock,  and  all 
there  is  left  for  man  to  do  is  to  put  in  tbe  head  gate,  the  bluffs  which  form  the  gorge 
being  only  separated  by  a  paltry  220  feet.  A  country  is  drained  through  this  nar- 
row canyon  200  miles  square,  representing  40,000  square  miles,  or  larger  than  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  combined.  The  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  fill  this  reservoir  twice  a 
year,  and  the  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  practically  limitless.  This 
may  read  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  is  every  word  true,  and  has  been  verified  time  and 
again. 


YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

By  J.  C.  Martin  (contributed). 

Yavapai  County,  whore  the  first  white  settlement  in  Arizona  was  made,  and  where 
the  seat  of  the  Territorial  government  was  first  established  with  any  degree  of  per- 
manency, is  mainly  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country  with  a  few  rich  and  fertile 
valleys  scattered  between  its  mountain  ranges.  The  lowest  elevation  in  the  county 
is  probably  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  highest  peak,  Mount  Union,  situated 
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about  12  miles  south  of  Prescott,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  10.000  feet.  There  arc  a  few 
undulating  and  grassy  plains  or  mesas,  most  notably  being  Lonesome  Valley,  east 
of  Prescott,  some  20  miles  in  length  by  from  2  to  8  miles  wide ;  a  mesa  contiguous 
to  "Williamson  Valley;  a  large  plateau  east  of  Hell  Canyon,  and  quite  an  extensive 
area  of  desert  land  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 

The  native  grasses  which  grow  on  these  mesas  and  plains  furnish  an  abundant 
pasturage  for  cattle,  and  in  favorable  seasons  are  also  susceptible  of  being  mowed 
for  hay. 

Nearly  all  of  the  mountain  ranges  contain  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
being  found  in  large  quantities,  the  mining  and  reduction  of  such  ores  forming  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  county. 

Prescott  is  the  central  point  of  this  great  mining  region,  the  accompanying  diagram 
showing  the  direction  and  comparative  distances  of  the  various  mining  districts  from 
the  town. 


There  are  now  in  the  county  32  stamp  mills,  for  the  reduction  of  gold  ores,  with 
390  stamps,  and  several  plants  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  Negotiations  are 
also  pending  for  the  erection  of  a  general  reduction  plant  at  Prescott  for  the  treat- 
mens  of  ores,  and  thus  stimulate  an  industry  which  will  build  up  a  city  and  county 
faster  than  any  other  factor. 

Among  the  most  prominent  mining  properties  of  the  county  are  the  following,  five 
in  number:  The  United  Verde  Copper  Company's  group,  located  at  Jerome,  28  miles 
northeasterly  from  Prescott;  this  is  not  only  the  largest  property  in  Arizona,  but 
ranks  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  one  respect  it  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  its  output,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  men 
actually  employed  in  mining.  While  the  ore  is  copper,  it  contains  a  large  per  cent 
of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  either  of  the  three  metals  in  the  ore  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  a  handsome  profit  for  mining  were  the  others  excluded.  Exact  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  its  output  are  not  obtainable,  but  a  close  approximation  places  it 
at  30,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  year,  the  value  of  the  daily  product  being  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000,  or  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  per  annum.  *  And  now  comes  the 
remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  operation  of  this  property.  While  the  com- 
pany has  on  its  pay  roll  between  700  and  800  men  employed  in  various  capacities,  the 
number  actually  employed  in  mining  does  not  exceed  20  men.  This  number  of  men 
remove  from  its  place,  where  nature  has  stored  it,  the  ore  from  which  the  above 
values  are  extracted.  Additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  the  plant  for  the 
reduction  of  the  ore,  the  capacity  having  been  doubled  during  the  past  year,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  men  employed  having  been  proportionately  increased, 
or  nearly  doubled,  an  idea  of  the  increase  to  the  machinery  may  b6  obtained  when 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  year  eight  boilers  of  2.500  horsepower  capacity  each 
have  been  placed  in  position  to  furnish  the  necessary  increase  of  motive  power. 

The  Congress  is  a  notable  gold  mine,  located  52  miles  southwest  of  Prescott.  It 
is  developed  to  a  depth  of  1,700  feet,  has  a  40-stamp  mill  in  operation,  besides  a 
large  roasting  and  cyanide  plant,  the  latter  being  used  exclusively  in  the  treatment 
of  the  tailings  from  the  mill. 

The  ore  is  sulphide,  and  the  product  of  the  mill  is  shipped  in  the  form  of  concen- 
trates. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Prescott,  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  in  what  Professor 
Humboldt  designates  as  the  great  treasure  storehouse  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
Crowned  King  mine,  a  gold  property  developed  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  with  a 
10-stamp  mill,  adds  in  round  numbers  $25,000  per  month  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  of  which  $10,000  is  apportioned  to  the  stockholders  in  dividends. 

Twenty  miles  easterly  from  Prescott  is  the  McCabe  mine,  developed  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet,  with  a  10-stamp  mill,  producing  away  up  in  the  thousands,  just  how  much 
being  known  only  to  the  three  owners. 

Two  miles  from  the  McCabe  is  the  Little  Jessie,  also  developed  to  the  same  depth 
as  the  above,  which  has  produced  about  $500,000  and  is  still  in  operation. 

All  of  the  above  properties  have  furnished  their  own  capital  for  their  development, 
as  not  a  dollar  has  been  put  in  them  toward  the  development  work,  except  what  has 
been  taken  from  them.  These  properties  are  specially  mentioned  as  showing  the 
possibilities  of  the  county.  Numerous  others  could  be  cited,  which  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  a  smaller  way,  being  yet  in  their  infancy  and  not  having  attained 
the  proportions  of  development  work  as  those  named,  but  with  equal  possibilities 
of  profit.  There  are  scores  of  others,  too,  which  only  need  the  magic  touch  of  capital 
to  be  made  to  yield  handsome  dividends  to  the  investor,  and  still  other  numerous 
and  promising  prospects,  in  which  the  game  of  chance,  which  enters  more  or  less 
into  all  the  business  affairs  of  this  world,  exists,  but  favorable  to  gain  rather  than  loss. 

Several  hundred  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  numerous  gulches  and  along  many 
of  the  larger  streams  in  placer  mining.     To  estimate  even  approximately  the  amount 
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of  gold  taken  out  by  them  is  impossible  without  considerable  investigation,  as  they 
trade  it  off  to  merchants  for  supplies,  sell  it  to  banks,  ship  by  mail  and  express,  and 
dispose  of  it  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  though,  i  '<  n  • ;  i  ret  ail 
merchant  of  Prescott  to  buy  $2,000  per  month  and  from  that  up  to  $5,000.  These 
placer  miners  secure  the  gold  from  the  gravel  by  washing  it  in  a  rocker,  and  by  dry 
washing  process  in  dry  seasons.  The  best  evidence  that  good  wages  are  made  by 
those  engaged  in  this  work  is  the  fact  that  they  continue  year  alter  year  in  the  busi- 
ness, preferring  it  to  working  for  wages. 

The  section  where  the  greatest  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  placer  mining  is  the 
Weaver  mining  district,  at  the  southeasterly  base  of  Rich  Hill,  50  miles  from 
Prescott,  there  being  from  30  to  40,  mostly  Mexicans,  constantly  at  work  there, 
within  a  radius  of  2  miles,  and  the  aggregate  amount  taken  out  by  them  is  estimated 
at  irom  $2,000  to  $4,000  per  month,  depending  largely  on  the  water  supply  for  sluicing 
and  washing. 

It  was  on  the  summit  of  Rich  Hill  that,  in  1864,  over  $500,000  in  coarse  gold  and 
nuggets  were  taken  from  an  area  covering  about  an  acre  of  ground.  Nuggets  are 
occasionally  found  yet  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  varying  in  value  from  $2  up  to 
$20.  An  estimate  of  the  value  of  placer  gold  taken  from  that  section  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that  placer  mining  has  been  going  on  there  for  over  thirty  years 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  quantities. 

What  is  true  of  the  above  section  is  also  true  of  placer  mining  on  Lynx  Creek, 
where  the  first  party  of  white  men  to  reach  this  section  in  1863  engaged  in  this 
work.  While  men  have  been  engaged  there  ever  since  in  this  occupation^  they  are 
fewer  in  number. 

On  the  last  above-named  stream,  8  miles  from  Prescott,  is  an  area  of  placer  ground, 
containing  several  hundred  acres,  which  is  owned  by  an  English  syndicate,  and  on 
which  an  extensive  hydraulic  plant  has  been  placed,  consisting  of  ditches,  flumes, 
pipe  reservoir,  and  two  hydraulic  giants.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  they  are 
unable  to  use  their  giants,  except  for  a  very  brief  period  each  spring,  when  the 
melting  snows  in  the  mountains  furnish  a  supply  of  water,  and  the  results  obtained 
at  these  periods  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  A  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  with  amal- 
gamating attachments,  was  experimented  with  by  the  manager,  but  with  very  indif- 
ferent results.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  manager,  by  adopting  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  Bucyrus  shovel  and  by  adding  others,  has  succeeded  in  building 
and  patenting  a  gravel-washing  and  amalgamating  machine,  which  has  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  Three  machines  were  built  before  one  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments was  secured.  In  a  test  made  by  the  last  one  built,  in  ground  not  especially 
selected  for  the  purpose  but  where  the  machine  happened  to  be,  a  run  of  forty-nine 
minutes  was  made,  during  which  72  cubic  yards  of  gravel  was  washed  and  from 
which  $17  was  obtained.  The  invention  of  this  machine  promises  to  revolutionize 
placer  mining  in  arid  regions,  as  but  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  is  used,  and  this 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  by  being  run  into  a  reservoir  and  then  pumped  back 
for  use  into  the  machine. 

ONYX   QUARRIES. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  onyx  quarries  on  Big  Bug  Creek 
have  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who  have  placed  exten- 
sive machinery  on  them  for  taking  out  and  sawing  onyx  for  commercial  purposes. 
At  present  they  employ  about  50  men  at  this  work  and  expect  to  increase  the 
number  soon.  This  promises  to  become  quite  an  important  industry  of  the  county. 
The  onyx  is  of  various  shades,  much  of  it  containing  a  combination  of  several  colors, 
and  being  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  will  rapidly  come  into  use  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

A  line  of  railroad  has  already  been  surveyed  from  these  onyx  quarries  to  Prescott, 
a  distance  of  28  miles,  and  the  work  of  constructing  it  is  expected  to  commence 
within  a  vary  short  time.  This  road  will  afford  more  economic  as  well  as  more  rapid 
traffic  facilities  to  Chaparral,  Big  Bug,  Agua  Fria,  and  contiguous  mining  districts. 

TAXABLE   WEALTH. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  were  shipped  from  the  county 
last  year,  and  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  was  diminished  irom  this  source 
very  largely,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  taxable  property,  the  assessment 
this  year  aggregating  $3,854,829.76  as  against  $3,494,437.89  for  1896.  An  abstract  of 
the  taxable  property,  as  taken  from  the  records  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  is  as 
follows : 

Land  (384,052  acres) $247,  815. 53 

Patent  mines  (197,  containing  3,158.67  acres) 264,174.00 

Improvements  on  land 94.  620.  00 

City  and  town  lots 298,  446. 50 
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Improvements  on  city  and  town  lots $573,  233. 50 

Horses  (6,250) 107,  680.  00 

Stallions  (20) 1,  305.  00 

Mules  (123) 2,654.00 

Asses  (192) 1,946.00 

Cattle  (58,133) 523,  215.  00 

Sheep  (19,206) 28,  749.  28 

Goats  (2,647) 3,317.16 

Swine  (769) 1,  873.  00 

Railroads  (60.522  miles) 302,760.00 

Dairy  cows  (385) 7,439.00 

All  other  property 1,  395,  604.  79 

Total  for  1897 3,854,829.76 

Assessment  for  1896 3, 494,  437. 89 

Increase 360, 391. 87 

The  comparative  low  valuation  at  which  land  is  assessed,  as  noticed  by  the  above 
abstract,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  grazing  land 
of  comparatively  little  value.  The  estimated  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is 
placed  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres,  and  is  confined  to  a  few  valleys. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  principal  agricultural  valley  of  the  county  is  the  Verde,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  river  flowing  through  it.  There  are  several  small  irrigating  ditches,  built 
and  owned  mostly  by  the  owners  of  the  land  irrigated  by  them.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  barley  produce  bountifully,  and  alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly,  from  four  to  five  crops 
of  the  latter  being  harvested  each  year.  While  there  are  two  small  mills  in  the 
valley  which  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  corn  meal,  the  farmers  as  well  as  all 
residents  import  all  the  flour  consumed,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  flouring  mill  located 
at  a  convenient  part  of  the  valley  would  be  a  paying  investment  to  the  party  who 
would  build  it,  besides  being  of  great  benefit  to  farmers  by  stimulating  wheat 
growing. 

The  town  of  Jerome,  containing  a  population  of  about  2,000,  is  located  within  2 
miles  of  the  northerly  end  of  the  valley,  and  would  afford  a  market  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  product  of  the  enterprise,  while  Cherry  Creek,  Agua  Fria,  Big  Bug, 
and  Chaparral  mining  districts  are  scarcely  less  remote  from  the  valley  than  from 
Prescott,  the  base  of  all  their  supplies,  including  flour.  The  railroad  to  Jerome 
wrould  also  furnish  an  outlet  to  any  surplus  which  could  not  be  marketed  at  more 
convenient  points. 

Other  smaller  valleys  are  Agua  Fria,  Big  and  Little  Chino,  Williamson,  Skull, 
Thompson,  Kirkland,  Santa  Maria,  Walnut  Creek,  Walnut  Grove,  Peeples,  and  Miller, 
each  of  which  contain  a  limited  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  The 
possibilities  of  some  of  these,  notably  Big  Chino  and  Williamson  valleys,  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  if  water-storage  systems  were  inaugurated.  Much  of  the  land 
embraced  in  the  mesas  and  plateaus  of  the  county  could  also  be  made  highly  pro- 
ductive by  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  system  of  water- 
storage  reservoirs. 

RESERVOIRS. 

A  large  water-storage  dam,  built  in  1886  and  1887,  on  the  Hassayampa  River,  at 
WalnutGrove,  was  washed  out  by  a  flood  in  1890.  The  stockholders  of  the  company 
owning  it  have  continued  to  keep  title  to  it  by  performing  the  annual  assessment 
work  required,  and  contemplate  at  an  early  date  to  rebuild  it  on  different  and  more 
substantial  plans,  the  estimated  cost  being  $350,000.  The  water  stored  will  be  used 
for  hydraulic  mining  and  irrigation,  with  the  additional  possible  and  y>robable  use  of 
generating  electricity  for  motive  power  for  mining  enterprises. 

Another  site  for  a  water-storage  dam  which  has  been  located,  and  preliminary 
survey  for  canals  have  been  made,  is  on  Date  Creek,  within  10  miles  of  the  Congress 
mine.  Thousands  of  acres  of  as  fertile  lands  as  can  be  found  anywhore  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  from  water  from  this  dam,  and  the  enter- 
prise only  lacks  capital  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  culmination. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  berries,  of  both  extraordinary  size  and  superior 
quality  of  flavor,  are  grown  in  many  places  in  the  county,  with  great  profit  to  those 
engaged  in  their  culture,  as  the  supply  does  not  yet  meet  the  demand.  New  orchards 
are,  however,  being  planted  each  year,  and  within  a  few  years  the  supply  will  not 
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only  be  adequate  for  the  home  market  but  they  will  become  a  prominent  article  of 
export,  and  particularly  as  to  apples.  The  possibilities  of  apple  culture,  with  an 
assurance  of  a  good  market,  are  quite  extensive,  as  there  are  few  places  in  the  Ter- 
ritory where  this  fruil  can  not  be  successfully  grown.  As  an  example  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  fruit  trees,  I  quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  local  paj)er:  "A 
resident  of  the  south  part  of  the  town  reports  that  from  a  crab-apple  tree  growing 
in  his  yard  he  this  year  picked  and  sold  455  pounds  of  fruit,  for  which  he  received 
$11.50  in  cash.  In  addition  to  the  above  his  family  had  all  they  could  use  and  guve 
considerable  away  to  neighbors,  and  there  still  remains  on  the  tree  from  25  to  50 
pounds." 

LIVE    STOCK. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  protitable  one  for  the  live-stock  industry,  as  rains 
have  been  abundant,  grass  excellent,  and  prices  very  remunerative.  While  ship- 
ments during  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  head  of 
cattle,  the  number  remaining  is  certainly  not  less  than  from  70,000  to  75,000  head, 
although  less  than  (50,000  appear  on  the  assessment  roll. 


Game  abounds  in  many  localities,  such  as  bear,  deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc.     Good 
trout  fishing  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  mountain  streams. 


Prescott,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  located  in  the  valley  of  Granite  Creek  at 
an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  a  narrow  pass  to  the 
north,  by  a  succession  of  mountains  rising  to  altitudes  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet. 
It  contains  a  population  of  over  3,000,  and  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  most  of  the 
mining  camps  surrounding  it.  Good  paying  mines  are  located  within  4  miles  of  the 
town.  Unlike  many  of  the  southwestern  towns,  the  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively American.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  while  this  illuminant  is 
also  extensively  used  in  business  houses  and  private  residences. 

The  town  contains  two  public-school  buildings,  in  which  are  employed  nine 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  in  kindergarten  work,  supported  by  the  public 
funds. 

There  are  five  churches,  as  follows:  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic.  Two  daily 
papers,  one  Republican  and  one  Democratic,  are  published  in  the  town.  An  ice 
factory,  steam  laundry,  3  bottling  works,  2  planing  mills,  2  telephone  exchanges,  2 
banks,  and  6  hotels  are  also  contained  in  the  town,  and  parties  are  now  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  brewery. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  extending  from  Ash  Fork  on  the 
Santa  Fe  system  60  miles  north  to  Phoenix,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  140  miles 
south,  runs  through  the  town,  and  a  branch  line  to  Big  Bug,  28  miles  distant,  has  been 
surveyed. 

TOWNS. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Jerome,  Congress,  Asb  Fork,  and 
Seligmau.  The  latter  two  are  located  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  Ash  Fork 
being  tbe  connecting  point  of  the  road  with  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix, 
and  Seligmau  was  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  Rail- 
road during  its  existence,  but  which,  when  the  road  ceased  operation  in  1893,  became 
almost  deserted.  During  the  past  few  months  it  has  again  grown  into  considerable 
importance  through  the  building  tbere  of  a  large  water-storage  reservoir  by  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Pacific  Company,  and  by  the  establishing  there  of  division  headquarters 
of  that  road.  A  town  site  has  already  been  selected  near  the  onyx  quarries  on  Big 
Bug  Creek  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  proposed  Prescott  and  Eastern  Railroad,  and 
with  the  construction  of  that  road  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  importance  will 
be  built  there. 

CLIMATE. 

The  air  is  dry  and  rarified  and  the  climate  is  particularly  healthful,  being  specially 
beneficial  to  pulmonary  and  throat  complaints. 

EDUCATION. 

Good  educational  facilities  exist  throughout  the  county  in  all  communities  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  maintain  a  school,  the  legal  number  being 
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eight.     The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  county  school  superin- 
tendent, will  he  found  interesting: 

Numher  of  school  districts  in  county 38 

Grammar  schools 34 

Primary . 12 

Male  teachers 12 

Female  teachers 34 

Highest  salary  paid  per  month $125.  00 

Lowest  salary  paid  per  month $60.  00 

Average  monthly  salary . $72.  50 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 1,  316 

Average  length  of  term  (months) 6. 11 

Total  amount  paid  teachers $22,  376. 12 

Total  amount  paid  for  contingents 3,  278.  41 

School  libraries 11.  00 

School  apparatus 311.  50 

School  furniture 629.  55 

Total  expenditures 26,  606. 58 

Value  of  school  houses  and  furniture 36,  350.  00 

Value  of  school  libraries 657. 00 

Value  of  school  apparatus 4,  418. 00 

Total  value  of  school  property 47,  920, 00 

RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  as  taken  by  the  weather  bureau  at  Whipple  Barracks,  1  mile  north  of 
Prescott,  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Inches. 

Tear. 

Inches. 

1891 

14.66 

12.98 
12.71 

t  1894 

11.965 

1892 

1895 

14.  50 

1893 

1896 

16.23 

The  rainfall  for  the  present  year,  up  to  September  15,  has  amounted  to  19.34  inches, 
as  follows : 


Month. 


January 
February 
March  .  1 
April  — 
May 


Inches. 


4.62 

2.30 

1.21 

.37 

.19 


Month. 


June 

July 

August . . . 
September 


Inches. 


0.56 
2  48 
5.06 
2.55 


MINERAL   SPRINGS. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  Castle  Creek  Hot  Springs,  located  about  50  miles 
south  of  Prescott,  have  been  purchased  by  Eastern  capitalists,  who  are  engaged  in 
making  important  improvements  to  them.  The  waters  from  these  springs  contain 
great  curative  properties  for  various  diseases,  particularly  for  rheumatism,  skin 
diseases,  liver  and  kidney  complaint,  indigestion,  etc.  They  are  used  both  internally 
and  for  bathing. 

The  location  of  the  springs  is  an  ideal  one  for  both  a  health  and  pleasure  resort, 
the  winters  being  mild  and  frostless  and  the  summers  not  uncomfortably  warm.  A 
wagon  road  to  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott.and  Phoenix  Railroad,  25  miles,  has  just  been 
completed  and  a  daily  stage  has  been  placed  on  it  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
making  the  place  easy  of  access.  The  company  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  number 
of  cottages  and  expect  to  build  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  in  the  early  part  of  1898. 

INDUCEMENTS   TO    CAPITALISTS. 

Yavapai  County,  together  with  other  counties  of  Arizona,  offers  excellent  induce- 
ments for  the  safe  investment  of  capital,  with  a  certainty  of  remunerative  returns, 
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with  its  mining  opportunities  and   possibilities  for  water  storage  for  irrigation 

purposes. 

STATEHOOD. 

Upou  this  important  subject  the  people  of  Yavapai  County  are  practically  united 
in  favor  of  Statehood. 


YUMA  COUNTY. 

By  Commissioner  John  W.  Dorrington,   Yuma. 

PHYSICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

Yuma  County,  one  of  the  four  original  political  subdivisions  of  the  Territory,  when 
it  was  first  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  February  24, 1863,  as  an  independent 
commonwealth,  forms  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Arizona.  It  lies  between 
32°  and  34°  2'  north  latitude,  and  113°  20'  and  114°  14'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
by  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  counties  on  the  east,  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
west,  Mohave  County  on  the  north,  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  south.  It  has  an 
area  of  10,138  square  miles  (6,488,320  acres),  an  expanse  greater  than  any  one  of  the 
seven  smaller  States  of  the  Union,  and  larger  than  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Delaware  combined. 

For  more  than  100  miles  it  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Gila  River,  which 
thoroughly  drains  the  southern  and  eastern  portions,  eventually  emptying  into  the 
Colorado  at  the  town  of  Yuma,  while  the  Colorado  washes  its  western  boundary, 
effectually  draining  the  remainder. 

The  topographical  configuration  of  the  surface  includes  a  series  of  wide  plateaus, 
rising  gradually  from  a  point  situated  at  the  southwestern  extremity,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  60  or  80  feet  above  sea  level,  to  an  elevation  in  the  north  and  northeast  very 
much  higher,  the  whole  sloping  gently  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

These  plateaus  are  crossed  by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part,  the  ranges  being  separated  by  broad  valleys,  many  consisting  of  excellent 
lands.  The  various  mountain  systems,  though  rough  and  abrupt  in  character,  are 
highly  mineralized,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals 
in  paying  quantities.  The  eastern  and  southern  divisions  include  gradually  sloping 
plains,  covered  in  places  with  natural  grasses  and  trees,  among  the  latter  being  the 
mesquite,  iron  wood,  and  palo  verde.  Here  and  there  are  detached  hills  and  spurs  of 
eruptive  origin. 

All  that  country  embraced  within  the  county  confines  situated  north  of  the  natu- 
ral watershed  of  the  Gila,  owing  to  the  slight  rainfall  and  few  streams  from  which 
water  can  be  taken  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  practically  worthless,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  feasibility  of  bringing  large  bodies  of  irrigable  land  under  cultivation  is  con- 
cerned. The  available  arable  region,  therefore,  is  limited  to  broad  strips  of  country 
lying  directly  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  also  hundreds 
of  miles  of  splendid  lands  stretching  directly  southward  from  the  Gila  River  to  the 
Mexican  frontier.  Consequently,  it  is  upon  these  rivers  that  water-storage  reser- 
voirs must  be  established. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  less  is  known  of  the  physical  and  topographical 
peculiarities  of  Yuma  County  than  of  any  other  county  in  the  Territory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  map  of  the  Interior  Department,  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office  in 
1883,  it  is  shown  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  surveyed  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  It  is  believed  that  no  further  surveys  have  been  ordered  since 
the  date  mentioned  ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  official  recognition  extends,  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  county  is  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  The  population  numbers 
3,200  souls,  and  the  valuation  on  taxable  property  reaches  in  round  numbers  $1,500,000. 

THE   VILLAGE   OF   YUMA. 

Although  the  town  of  Yuma  is  the  second  oldest  community  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  its  resources  are  known  to  the  world  at  large 
and  how  slightly  developed  is  the  natural  wealth  of  the  county.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  Yuma's  reputation  for  unbearable  heat,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that,  lying 
next  to  California,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  county  has  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected for  mineral  wealth,  and  prospectors  have,  in  the  main,  kept  the  traveled  high- 
ways in  crossing  its  territory.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  one  suffers  less  from  the  heat 
here  than  in  almost  any  of  the  settled  communities  of  the  East,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  healthier  climate  on  God's  footstool. 

People  labor  out  of  doors  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  sufferno  incon- 
venience.    There  has  never  been  known  in  this  section  of  the  country  an  authentic 
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case  of  sunstroke.  Our  climate,  taken  in  time,  never  fails  to  cure  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  any  description.  Diseases  such  as  smallpox,  cholera,  etc.,  rarely  visit  us, 
and  then  only  in  a  very  mild  form,  and  are  never  fatal  except  through  the  perversity 
of  patients.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  uninformed,  the  dry  heat  of  the  summer 
months  is  especially  conducive  to  good  health  and  exceptional  vigor,  acting  naturally 
upon  the  human  system  with  the  same  effect  as  the  artificial  result  of  a  Turkish  bath, 
purifying  and  renovating  it.  As  a  further  matter  of  fact,  this  county  has  never  been 
even  superficially  prospected,  and  it  is  only  now  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
search  its  hills  with  any  degree  of  systematic  enthusiasm  for  the  mineral  wealth  hid- 
den there.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  price  of  silver,  deposits  of  gold  are  being 
sought  for,  and  the  present  result  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  all  sections  of  the 
county,  from  the  Sonora  line  to  Williams  Fork,  discoveries  are  daily  being  made, 
and  the  greater  the  development  the  greater  the  wealth  displayed.  Wherever  the 
prospector  plants  his  foot,  ledges  of  gold  confront  him  or  are  brought  to  light  by 
the  investigating  strokes  of  his  pick. 

Portions  of  country  traversed  for  years  by  commonly  traveled  trails  are  developing 
into  rich  storehouses  of  golden  wealth.  New  and  rich  placers  are  constantly  being 
discovered,  and  shipments  of  placer  gold  from  this  point  through  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  Express  are  steadily  increasing  in  value.  From  a  mining  standpoint,  Yuma 
County  is  rapidly  leading  the  Territory,  and  yet,  as  far  as  that  industry  is  concerned, 
this  section  has  received  but  little  recognition. 

Agriculturally  the  country  is  fast  improving.  Enterprises  that  have  lain  dor- 
mant the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  general  financial  depression  and  consequent 
dearth  of  money  for  investment  purposes,  are  waking  up  to  new  life  and  vigor. 
Money  is  being  attracted  in  this  direction,  and  on  all  sides  can  be  distinguished  that 
indefinable  stir  which  is  the  precursor  of  an  industrial  awakening.  Even  within 
these  last  two  years  of  financial  stringency  and  depression  there  has  been  a  steady, 
if  slow,  increase  in  the  agricultural  development  and  wealth.  A  greater  area  of  old 
farms  has  been  put  under  cultivation,  and  new  lands  have  been  inclosed  and  new 
fields  started.  A  large  section  on  Blaisdell  Heights  has  been  planted  to  fruit  trees; 
fields  of  cereals  and  alfalfa  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  on  the  Colorado 
River  below  town;  the  lands  lying  under  the  Mohawk  and  Farmers'  canals  have 
been  made  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  every  variety  of  agricultural  products,  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  Gila  Valley,  and  the  gardens  of  Yuma  have  been  added  to  and  beau- 
tified in  fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubbery  to  a  more  than  appreciable  extent.  Altogether 
we  may  feel  proud  of  our  progress  during  these  last  mouths  of  business  depression 
and  discouragement.  It  speaks  well  for  the  industry  and  pluck  of  our  people,  and 
the  showing  made  constitutes  the  best  evidence  of  the  merits  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  the  richness  of  our  mineral  resources.  Nature  has  done  everything  for 
our  county,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  touch  of  the  wand  of  capital  to  have  our  hills 
and  valleys  spring  into  an  active  life  of  remunerative  industry  that  will  last  and 
endure  forever. 

YUMA    HEIGHTS. 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma  is  that  of  the 
Yuma  Heights  fruit  ranch  of  the  Yuma  Water  and  Light  Company,  located  on 
the  almost  frostless  mesa  lands  adjoining  the  town  on  the  south,  who  have  130  acres 
plauted  to  oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  limes,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  dates,  apricots, 
plums,  prunes,  blackberries,  and  strawberries,  all  of  which  are  making  a  truly  trop- 
ical growth.  Strawberries  bear  practically  all  the  year  round,  while  the  other  fruits 
have  their  regular  season  for  ripening. 

The  fruit  trees  were  planted  three  years  ago  last  spring,  and  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Navel  oranges  will  be  ripe  for  the  Thanksgiving  mar- 
ket, and  lemons  early  in  October,  before  the  first  foreign  importations. 

Apricots  ripen  about  April  12,  and  the  Sweetwater  variety  of  grapes  on  June  1, 
when  watermelons  are  also  ripe.  During  the  season  of  1897  melons  were  shipped  in 
carload  lots  to  points  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  there  being  no  com- 
peting melons  between  these  points.  Apricots  and  grapes  were  shipped  all  over 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Colorado,  no  section  in  the  above-named 
States  producing  such  early  fruits. 

Of  all  the  above-named  variety  of  fruit,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  seem  the 
most  at  home  in  this  hot,  dry  climate.  Scale  is  unknown,  and  wil]  probably  never 
thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  where  a  fog  or  dew  is  a  curiosity. 

The  soil  of  the  mesa  lands  above  referred  to  was  a  very  sandy  loam  when  the  ranch 
was  started,  less  than  four  years  ago,  but  during  that  time  the  muddy  water  of  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  pumped  to  the  heights  by  a  powerful  steam  pump  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  town  of  Yuma,  has  changed  it  to  a  rich,  sandy  loam — 
an  ideal  fruit  soil,  which  is  improving  every  year.  The  fertilizing  elements  in  the 
water  used  on  each  acre  of  land  are  worth  fully  $12  per  year,  a  sum  almost  sufficient 
to  pay  for  puniping  the  water  80  feet  higher  with  which  to  irrigate. 
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Orange  avenue  connects  the  fruit  ranch  with  the  town  of  Yuma,  and  it  is  kept  in 
fine  condition.  It  is  an  ideal  driving  or  hicycle  road,  and  is  much  made  use  of  "by 
visitors  and  residents  of  Yuma.  Orange  and  pepper  trees  are  used  for  shade  and 
ornament,  and  beautiful  residences  are  being  built  on  the  avenue. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  sanitary  advantages  offered  by 
our  almost  perfect  climate,  and  yet  a  few  words  upon  this  subject  may  not  bo  inap- 
propriate. 

For  nine  out  of  every  twelve  months  the  climate  is  simply  superb.  Three  months 
are  warm,  but  not  excessively  so,  although  the  thermometer  ranges  far  higher  than 
would  be  conducive  to  health  or  comfort  in  any  section  of  the  East.  The  conditions, 
however,  are  most  dissimilar,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following,  taken  from  the 
official  communication  of  Lieut.  W.  A.  Glassford,  of  the  United  (States  Signal  Corps, 
to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona : 

"A  few  words  upon  the  heat.  It  is  recorded  as  extreme,  yet  no  one  suffers,  and 
sunstrokes  are  unknown.  This  is  usually  accounted  for  from  the  purity  and  dryness 
of  the  air.  Both  are  true,  but  the  dryness  is,  perhaps,  the  correct  reason.  I  have 
calculated  the  difference  between  tbe  shade  and  sensible  temperature  at  Yuma  dur- 
ing the  heated  hour  of  the  day,  and  it  is  about  30°.  At  New  York  or  Washington 
it  is  only  a  few  degrees  less,  and  often  identical.  The  highest  shade  temperature 
ever  recorded  at  Yuma  is  118°.  When  the  heat  is  at  this  point  the  sensible  temper- 
ature is  about  88°.  The  shade  temperature  of  New  York  being  105°,  the  sensible 
temperature  is  certainly  near  100°.  The  difference  between  the  mean  temperature 
and  the  mean  sensible  temperature  for  July  is  over  17°  at  Yuma.  These  considera- 
tions of  the  sensible  and  shade  temperatures  will  account  for  the  absence  of  any 
detrimental  effect  from  the  extreme  heat  of  Arizona. 

"The  air  is  dry;  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  as 
against  75  to  85  per  cent  in  other  localities.  Every  afternoon  in  summer  there  is  a 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  California  that  relieves  the  day  of  undesirable 
heat.  It  passes  over  a  desert,  much  of  which  is  below  sea  level,  that  acts  as  a  desic- 
cant,  so  that  when  the  plains  of  central  Arizona  are  reached  the  air  is  dry  to  the  last 
possible  degree. 

"  There  are  neither  sunstrokes  in  summer  nor  pneumonia  in  winter;  neither  fever 
nor  malaria  live  or  generate  in  this  section.  The  air  is  pure — absolutely  free  from 
those  compounds  that  poison  the  system  and  bring  disease.  In  no  country  is  there 
a  greater  number  of  bright  nights  and  sunny  days.  Hundreds  afflicted  with  lung 
trouble,  after  visiting  Florida  and  southern  California  have  found  relief  in  this 
invigorating  climate,  where  the  pure  air  is  a  tonic  to  shattered  constitutions,  a  heal- 
ing balsam  to  the  consumptive." 

The  meteorological  conditions  are  indeed  admirable  for  the  cure  of  all  rheumatic, 
bronchial,  and  pulmonary  troubles,  as  has  been  proven  time  and  again.  In  summer 
the  rapid  evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  and  promotes  comfort,  while  in  winter 
the  mild,  equable,  and  pleasant  weather  is  delightful  and  health  giving  to  the 
invalid. 

Concerning  the  effect  in  regard  to  early  fruit,  the  late  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion, Hon.  Cameron  H.  King,  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  average  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  temperatures  of  Yuma  are  nearly  9 
degrees  more  than  at  Riverside.  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  citrus 
and  other  fruits  of  Yuma  ripen  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  at  Riverside 
or  other  points  in  southern  California. 

"Yuma  has  an  earlier  and  warmer  spring.  The  trees  have  an  earlier  start,  and 
the  higher  temperature  matures  the  fruit  sooner.  It  is  evident,  since  oranges  ripen 
in  Yuma  by  the  1st  of  December,  instead  of  about  the  middle  of  January,  as  in  south- 
ern California,  that  the  fruit  in  Arizona  can  never  be  injured  by  any  low  tempera- 
ture in  the  winter  season.  And  since  the  labor  of  the  tree  is  for  the  season  prac- 
tically over  at  Yuma  before  the  winter  season  begins,  it  is  better  prepared  to  stand 
a  lower  temperature  in  winter  than  it  could  in  California,  even  were  the  atmosphere 
as  dry  in  the  latter  State  as  in  Arizona. 

"  It  is  known  that  Riverside  raises  better  oranges  than  Los  Angeles,  and  the  reason 
is  that  Riverside  escapes  the  fogs  which  hang  over  Los  Angeles. 

"It  is  proper  to  observe  the  maximums  and  minimums  of  temperature,  as  shown 
by  the  Signal  Service  records,  indicate  little  of  practical  utility,  since  such  extremes 
may  not  last  more  than  a  second,  and  may  be  the  effect  of  one  small  wave  or  ripple 
of  air. 

"The  warm  sunshine  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  days  causes  the  fruit  in 
Yuma  to  mature  early,  and  gives  a  delicious  sweetness,  flavor,  and  color  to  the  orange, 
lime,  lemon,  and  other  citrus  fruits  which  they  can  not  attain  on  the  const  of  the 
Pacific,  where  fogs  dampen  the  fruit,  mildew  is  produced,  and  dust  coats  both  fruit 
and  leaf. 
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"It  is  undeniable  that  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  a  spot  be  found  more 
favorable  than  this  for  the  growth  of  the  citrus  fruits." 

The  statements  of  the  commissioner  can  be  thoroughly  substantiated,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  table,  showing  the  time  of  maturity  for  certain  products: 


Strawberries Jan.  15 

Apricots Apr.  1 

Mulberries Apr.  14 

Figs Apr.  10 

Grapes June  1  to  7 

Watermelons May  20 


Peaches June  15 

Pomegranates Aug.  1 

Limes Sept.  5  to  10 

Lemons Sept.  15  to  25 

Dates Sept.  1 

Oranges Nov.  25  to  Dec.  1 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  original  source  of  water  supply  is  comprised  in  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in 
Arizona,  and  the  States  and  Territories  north  and  northeast  of  it.  Where  the  fall  is 
greater  than  the  evaporation,  the  water  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  rivers  and 
streams  that  drain  the  mountain  ranges  by  seepage,  percolation,  and  surface  flow. 
It  may  also  be  taken  from  springs  and  wells  and  fed  similarly. 

Water  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  valleys  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  25  feet;  but,  of  course,  the  quantity  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  for  extensive 
irrigation. 

But  the  supply  upon  which  the  settlers  are  forced  to  place  reliance  is  the  inex- 
haustible volume  that  during  high  water  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  drainage  of  much  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  all  of  Arizona  finds  lodgment  in  the  Colorado  throughout  its  1,200  miles  of 
channel.  An  admirable  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  peculiarity  of  reaching  its 
highest  dimensions  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  very  time  when  other  streams 
are  low.  But  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  sufficient  at  all  times  to  irrigate  every 
acre  of  land  under  and  tributary  to  it.  The  river  supply  at  the  season  of  irrigation 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  utilized  streams  of  California  combined. 

The  Gila  at  certain  annual  periods  spreads  to  close  upon  2  miles,  where  the  surface 
contour  so  permits,  Avith  an  average  depth  of  4  feet.  In  June,  July,  and  August,  for 
40  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  either  very  low  or  absolutely  dry,  although  considerable 
running  water  can  always  be  found  along  the  bed  rock.  It  happens  frequently  that 
where  reefs  of  rock  cross  the  river  the  water  comes  to  the  surface,  only  to  disappear 
again  when  the  barrier  is  passed.  An  excellent  site  for  storing  enormous  bodies  of 
water  has  been  surveyed  by  a  competent  engineer,  the  location  being  in  the  Gila 
Valley,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  county  line,  in  Maricopa  County.  The  hoarding 
capacity  is  in  every  way  equal  to  furnishing  irrigation  facilities  for  the  entire  lower 
Gila  Valley,  as  well  as  the  outlying  mesas  and  higher  plains,  while  the  construction 
will  not  be  attended  with  unusual  difficulties;  nor  would  the  cost  prove  excessive 
in  comparison  with  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  large  portions  of  which  are 
worthless.  Such  works  would  effectually  obviate  the  disheartening  effects  of  the 
sinking  of  water  to  bed  rock  in  summer,  for  the  amount  saved  during  high  water 
that  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  waste  would  furnish  the  means  of  livelihood  to 
a  large  population  as  against  the  present  population,  wrhich  is  very  meager. 

The  Colorado  and  Gila  are  considered  among  the  most  prominent  streams  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  afford  more  than  sufficient  irrigation  capacity  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  rich  areas  included  within  the  county  lines.  The  former  drains  a  catchment 
area  of  more  than  242,000  square  miles  of  mountainous  country,  while  the  latter 
also  drains  an  immense  surface,  very  similar  topographically.  Thus  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  water  is  superabundant.  Whether  the  Government,  with  an  overflowing 
treasury  and  command  over  the  most  advanced  engineering  skill  of  the  times,  will 
utilize  ito  the  best  advantage  what  is  placed  before  it  or  not  is  a  question  that  can 
be  answered  only  by  itself. 

TRANSPORT  VTION. 

An  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  early  ripening  of  horticultural,  viti- 
cultural,  and  agricultural  products  is  the  question  of  easy  and  rapid  conveyance  to 
prominent  market  centers  east  and  west.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the 
largest  transcontinental  lines  in  America,  passing  through  the  city  of  Yuma,  runs 
through  the  Gila  Valley  as  far  as  Adonde,  a  station  some  30  miles  east  of  Yuma.  It 
then  passes  upon  the  mesas  south  of  Gila  River,  the  track  extending  upon  the  aver- 
age not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  river  until  the  county  line  is  reached.  Thus  is 
afforded  convenient  egress  from  any  section  of  the  valley  and  direct  communication 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Other  roads  have  been  surveyed  along  both  sides  of  the  river.  Construction  is 
already  commenced  on  the  direct  broad-gauge  route  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  constructed  from  the  latter  town  to  Doming,  N.  Mex.;  but 
nothing  decided  or  definite  can  be  advanced  as  to  the  time  of  completion. 
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The  Colorado  River  being  navigable,  affords  easy  transportation  by  the  largest 
river  steamers,  northward  from  Yuma,  to  t  he  Needles,  where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thence  on  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
and  southward  from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

CANALS   OF   YUMA   COUNTY. 

Of  the  several  large  irrigation  canals  operating  in  Yuma,  County  only  a  few  are 
completed.  The  remainder,  while  only  partially  finished,  are  nevertheless  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  Ihe  requirements  of  many  acres  of  bottom  and  valley  lauds,  with  the 
promise  of  extending  their  range  of  usefulness  to  many  times  as  much  again.  Almost 
all  head,  at  some  point  or  other,  upon  the  Gila,  River,  and  are  mostly  confined  within 
the  environs  of  the  valley  bearing  the  same  name.  Canal  building  is  comparatively 
of  recent  origin  in  the  county.  A  few  years  since  the  fertile  valleys  were  almost  lit- 
erally destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  while  to-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  acre 
of  valley  laud  along  the  line  of  the  canals  has  been  tiled  upon,  not  to  mention  con- 
siderable mesa  land  taken  up  along  the  line  of  their  projected  extensions. 

The  names  of  the  most  prominent  waterways,  together  with  the  length,  carrying 
capacity,  estimated  cost,  and  number  of  acres  tributary  to  each,  are  <;iven  herewith: 


Name  of  canal. 


Mohawk... 
Redondo - . . 
Farmers  . . . 
South  Gila. 
Contreras . . 
Saunders  . . 

Araby 

Antelope  .. 
Toitec 

.Total 


Length 

of  canal. 

Capacity. 

Estimated 
cost. 

Number  of 
acres  re- 
claimable. 

Allies. 

Inches. 

35 

11,  000 

$150,  000 

40,  000 

5 

400 

8,  000 

1,500 

13 

5,  000 

15,  000 

10,  000 

22 

8.000 

45, 000 

7,000 

7 

3,  000 

9,000 

2,000 

10 

5.000 

25.  000 

4,000 

«i 

3,500 

35,  000 

2,  000 

7 

L>.  000 

10,000 

2,  500 

3 

30,  000 

15,  000 

120i|       77, 100 


In  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the  above-described  works  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plans  of  the  projectors,  the  total  length  would  reach  242  miles,  reclaim- 
ing 267,000  acres  of  bottom,  valley,  and  mesa  lands,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  f  1,318,000. 

The  "duty"  of  water  is  not  constant,  but  varies  according  to  the  locality.  The 
quantity  used  per  acre  under  the  lower  Gila  Valley  canals  is  rated  at  about  one-third 
of  an  inch.  It  should  be  explained  that  but  little  of  the  land  has  been  irrigated 
earlier  than  three  years  ago,  and  being  virgin  soil  requires  more  water  than  will  be 
necessary  during  the  coming  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
a  duty  "  per  inch  will  be  materially  increased. 

It  may  be  stated  incidentally  that  by  irrigation  the  fertilization  of  land  fluctuates 
according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  silty  matter  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
water,  and  this  it  is  estimated  is  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  Both  Gila  and  the  Colo- 
rado are  especially  rich  in  such  matter,  and  therefore  the  constant  fertilization 
effected  through  the  operating  canals  renders  any  further  enrichment  of  the  soil 
superfluous,  useless,  and  unnecessary. 


There  are  9  public  schools  in  Yuma  County,  and  1  high  school.  Twelve  teachers 
are  devoting  their  time  to  the  education  of  over  600  scholars.  The  average  school 
term  is  seven  months. 

The  high  school  in  the  Yuma  district  is  presided  over  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
professor,  and  the  graded  schools  of  this  district  require  the  services  of  4  teachers. 

The  Catholics  have  also  a  parochial  school  presided  over  by  the  Sisters  of  St 
Joseph.     It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  the  county — the  Arizona  Sentinel  and  the 
Yuma  Sun.     Both  papers  are  published  in  the  village  of  Yuma. 

CHURCHES. 


There  are  two  regularly  organized  churches  in  the  county,  viz  :  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Methodist.     These  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are  well  attended- 
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RIVERS. 

The  Gila.— The  Gila  River,  though  second  in  size  to  its  mighty  rival,  the  Colorado, 
is  destined,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  figure  far  more  prominently  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  redeeming  and  making  valuable  to  the  husbandman  the  immense 
bodies  of  hitherto  arid  and  valueless  land  tributary  to  it. 

The  Gila  drains  a  vast  territory.  Rising  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  it 
flows  in  a  nearly  westerly  direction  through  the  entire  Territory  of  Arizona.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  sources  are  among  mountains  covered  for  several  months  in 
the  year  with  snow  of  varying  depths,  the  melting  of  which,  added  to  the  many 
natural  springs  emptying  into  it  at  different  points,  forms  a  considerable  river  long 
before  it  passes  through  Graham  County.  It  enters  the  Gila  Valley  some  few  miles 
above  Florence;  thence  for  nearly  300  miles  it  winds  through  the  now  famous  Gila 
Valley,  eventually  merging  into  the  larger  stream  at  the  village  of  Yuma.  The  total 
length  of  the  river  is  650  miles.  Before  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Yuma 
County  it  is  fed  by  numerous  rivers,  among  the  most  important  being  the  San  Pedro, 
a  stream  rising  near  the  line  between  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Along  the 
course  of  this  tributary  the  rain  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  elsewhere  in  Arizona,  being 
estimated  at  24  inches  yearly. 

Another  noble  tributary  is  the  Salt  River,  in  itself  a  large  sfream,  having  its 
head  waters  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  enters  the  Gila  some  distance  below  Phoenix. 
An  important  adjunct  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  the  Salt  is  the  heavy  rainfall 
about  Prescott,  amounting  during  the  last  ten  years  to  an  average  of  15.18  inches 
annually.  Other  rivers,  like  the  Agua  Fria,  Hassayampa,  and  the  Santa  Cruz, 
bring  down  further  supplies  drained  from  the  heavily  timbered  mountain  regions 
traversed  by  them  in  the  north,  and  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south. 

Thus  for  the  major  portion  of  the  year  the  Gila  carries  a  large  stream,  more  than 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  irrigate  a  domain  princely  in  extent.  None  of  the  rivers  so  far 
touched  upou,  however,  are  navigable. 

The  Colorado. — The  Colorado  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Green  and  Grand 
rivers.  The  former  rises  in  Wyoming,  the  latter  in  Colorado.  From  their  junction 
the  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Colorado,  and  following  a  generally  southerly 
course  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  entire  length,  including  tributa- 
ries, is  over  1,200  miles.  It  flows  during  the  low-water  period  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 4  miles  an  hour,  although  of  course  the  speed  is  very  much  greater  when  the 
river  is  high.  Among  the  principal  feeders  are  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  Colorado- 
Chiquito,  the  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  finally,  as  already  explained,  the  Gila. 

The  Colorado  constitutes  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Yuma  County,  its  total 
length  between  the  Sonora  line  and  the  Bill  Williams  Fork,  the  latter  forming  its 
northern  boundary,  separating  as  it  does  the  counties  of  Yuma  and  Mohave,  being 
about  235  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly  650  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Virgin  River,  by  steamers  registered  and  licensed  through  the  customs  district 
of  Paso  del  Norte.  The  river  is  capable  of  affording  at  all  periods  an  almost  incred- 
ible amount  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  bring  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  under  cultivation,  and  thus 
provide  support  for  an  enormous  population. 

LANDS   AND   SOILS. 

Within  the  limits  of  Yuma  County  there  are  large  aggregations  of  Government 
land.  The  majority  of  the  most  favorably  situated  in  the  valleys  were  the  first 
taken,  the  early  pioneers  occupying  the  tracts  nearest  the  rivers,  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  be  more  cheaply  irrigated.  The  mesas  are  for  the  most  part  unoccupied, 
although  they  comprise  much  of  the  most  desirable  land,  such  especially  as  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  citrus  and  other  semitropical  fruits.  Water  can 
not  easily  be  brought  upon  them  on  account  of  their  elevation  above  the  river  bed. 
Canals  capable  of  carrying  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  would  entail  comparatively 
heavy  expense,  because  many  miles  must  necessarily  be  constructed  before  the  water 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface.  Such  outlay  would  prove  too  expensive  for  the 
shnder  resources  of  the  average  settler;  and  so,  as  matters  stand,  they  lie  idle  under 
the  rays  of  a  semitropical  sun,  untouched  by  the  spade  and  plow.  This  condition  of 
things,  however,  can  not  long  continue.  Neither  physical  nor  topographical  diffi- 
culties exist  that  can  not  be  surmounted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount 
Of  capital;  and  consequently  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  completion  of 
works  of  this  nature  will  be  effected  by  private  corporations,  or,  better  still,  by  the 
Government. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  in  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  large  bodies 
of  available  agricultural  land  are  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
and  also  to  the  comparatively  level  plains  stretching  from  the  Gila  River  to  the 
Mexican  line. 
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THE    GILA    VALLEY. 

The  Gila  Valley  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  from  an  agricultural  stand, 
point.  It  extends  from  the  Gila  Canyon,  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro  River, 
westerly  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  a  distance  of  slightly  exceeding  250  miles. 
That  portion  of  it  situated  in  the  county  of  Yuma,  known  as  the  "Lower  Gila  Val- 
ley," is  about  100  miles  long,  from  2  to  10  miles  wide,  all  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
I  roliiable  cultivation.  The  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name  cuts  the  valley  in 
two.  Its  watershed  extends  some  30  miles  north  and  upward  of  50  miles  south  of 
its  channel,  the  land  from  either  extreme  inclining  more  or  less  rapidly  toward  the 
stream.  The  Gila  traverses  a  marvelously  fertile  country,  very  great  in  extent,  and 
splendidly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  temperateand 
semitropic  zones,  besides  many  of  the  fruits  common  in  the  tropics.  Nor  is  this 
longer  a  matter  of  idle  speculation,  for  flourishing  ranches  in  various  portions  of  the 
valley,  drawing  water  from  several  important  canals,  amply  demonstrate  the  mag- 
nificent results  that  will  ensue  should  the  water  supply  be  rendered  permanent, 
equable,  and  adequate  through  appropriate  storage  systems. 

The  following,  taken  from  that  excellent  work  The  Handbook  to  Arizona,  by  R.  J. 
Hinton,  alluding  to  the  valley  in  question,  is  interesting  and  accurate: 

"This  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  tillable  valley  land,  sometimes  overflowed  by 
the  river,  which  is  at  times  l  mighty  uncertain/  and  a  steep  range  of  volcanic  hills 
coming  close  to  the  highways — for  a  dozen  miles  or  so  hot,  heavy,  sandy.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  sandy,  as  it  is  really  a  friable,  alluvial  soil,  of  grayish  hue  and 
loose  texture.  Several  ranches  are  passed,  showing  that  the  Gila  bottom  is  culti- 
vated. With  irrigation,  every  square  mile  of  the  Gila  Valley  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing prolific  crops  of  grains  and  semitropical  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton  and  sugar  in 
great  abundance.  The  river  is  able  to  furnish  all  the  water  needed  and  a  good  deal 
more.  It  would  take  no  very  great  skill  in  engineering,  and  not  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  either,  to  construct  reservoirs  or  lakes  in  which  to  receive  and  store  the 
overflow.  There  are  natural. basins  or  dry  lakes  into  which,  by  simple  means,  the 
water  could  be  conveyed.'7 

The  lands  situated  in  and  about  the  Gila  Valley  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  The  bottom  or  overflow  lauds;  (2)  slightly  higher  valleys,  lands  sub- 
ject to  no  overflow  ;  (3)  mesas,  or  sloping  uplands ;  (4)  high,  but  comparatively  level 
plains;  (5)  mountains. 

THE    BOTTOM   AND    HIGHER   LANDS. 

The  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  those  slightly  higher,  stretch  along  either  side  of  the 
Gila  River  for  varying  distances  north  and  south,  until  they  meet  the  more  elevated 
mesas  which  rise  from  the  valley.  The  bottoms  lie  directly  along  the  river  and  are 
subject  to  inundation  annually.  Immediately  following  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  the  local  Indians  were  in  former  times  accustomed  to  plant  corn,  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  other  vegetables.  These  sprung  into  maturity  with  startling  rapidity, 
rarely  failing  to  yield  bountifully  without  additional  irrigation.  The  custom  is 
occasionally  followed  by  resident  farmers  to  this  day  with  excellent  results,  although 
but  a  single  crop  cau  be  harvested.  These  bottoms  form  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the 
valley  lands,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  secured  from  further  invasion  by  a  sys- 
tem of  dikes  and  levees,  if  deemed  necessary  or  desirable.  The  soil  throughout  the 
valley  is  a  rich  brownish-yellow  sandy  loam,  generous,  mellow,  and  porous,  with  a 
depth  ranging  from  6  to  20  feet,  the  whole  resting  upon  underlying  strata  of  gravel 
and  sand  that  readily  carry  from  the  surface  such  excess  of  water  as  might  other- 
wise prove  injurious  to  seeds  and  growing  plants. 

Concerning  the  geological  formation  of  these  lands,  the  following  from  the  report 
of  the  citizens'  executive  committee  is  sufficiently  comprehensive: 

"There  is  unmistakable  geologic  evidence  that  the  entire  lower  Gila  Valley  was, 
during  some  prehistoric  period,  covered  with  water,  constituting  in  fact  an  enor- 
mous lake,  the  surfaces  rising  in  places  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  outskirting 
mesas.  The  soil  lying  at  1he  bottom  was  made  by  the  washing  and  erosion  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  soda  from  the  decomposed  vegetation,  the  magnesia 
and  lime  from  the  magnesium-lime  formations,  and  the  potash  from  the  decomposing 
granite  rocks  were  carried  with  unceasing  regularity,  year  by  year,  until  deposited 
in  the  bottom.  Eventually  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  iake,  the  rich  fertile 
alluvium,  than  which  there  is  none  better,  was  left  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the 
modern  husbandman.  But  nature,  not  yet  satisfied  with  her  handiwork,  directed 
the  accumulation  of  the  detritus  washed  from  the  distant  mountainous  region.  As 
a  result  the  soil  is  extremely  rich  in  the  elements  best  adapted  to  thorough  fertili- 
zation, for  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  which,  on  decompos- 
ing, further  enhances  its  agricultural  value.  By  constant  overflow  and  change  of 
channel  the  deposits  are  evenly  distributed  over  considerable  areas,  the  process 
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continuing  through  centuries.  These  soils  are  further  enriched  by  decomposed 
inorganic  contributions,  including  the  sandstones,  marls,  limestones,  shales,  etc. 
Besides  the  ingredients  mentioned,  a  chemical  analysis  shows  that  iron,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  aeid  enter  into  its  composition  in  the  proportions  best  adapted  to 
add  to  its  producive  qualities.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  somewhat  greater 
than  on  the  highlands,  but  there  is  also  more  moisture. 

"The  bottom  lands  are  so  easily  cultivated  tlnit  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  clearing 
the  surface  from  brush  and  stubble,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  an  ordinary  culti- 
vator a  single  time,  afterwards  sowing  to  grain  and  grass.  In  three  or  four  mouths 
large  crops  are  harvested,  the  soil  meanwhile  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  plow. 
All  plants  seem  to  grow  rapidly,  maturing  remarkably  early.  Indications  of  ancient 
ditches  are  apparent  throughout  the  valley,  showing  plainly  the  existence  of  irriga- 
tion works  by  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Curiously  enough,  in  certain  instances,  the 
identical  routes  of  these  long  extinct  people  have  been  followed  for  considerable 
distances  by  their  modern  successors." 

THE    MESAS. 

The  mesas  are  warmer  and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits.  The 
soil  is  also  somewhat  different,  being  of  a  reddish  color,  loose  enough  to  receive 
water  without  causing  the  ground  to  bake,  and,  while  of  a  loamy  nature,  is  more 
sandy  or  gravelly.  It  is  in  addition  lighter,  but  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  figs,  the  olive,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wine  grapes.  Indeed  it  has  been 
asserted  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  wine  growers  of  California  that  these 
very  mesas  are  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  the  true  port  and  sherry 
grapes  than  any  of  the  lands  within  the  borders  of  their  own  grand  State.  It  is 
claimed  that  wine  can  be  made  possessing  great  preserving  qualities,  such  as  would 
allow  improvement  year  by  year  iustead  of  deterioration.  These  lands  are  greater 
in  area  than  those  directly  upon  the  river,  and  almost  imperceptibly  slope  away 
from  the  distant  mountains.  The  drainage  is  admirable,  not  too  excessive,  and  just 
sufficient  to  carry  off  surplus  water.  Vegetables,  grasses,  grains,  sugar  beets;  cane, 
cotton,  and  in  truth  almost  everything  can  be  successfully  raised. 

HIGH   PLAINS. 

These  include  extensive  bodies  of  land  connecting  with  the  mesas  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  River  Valley.  So  gradual  is  the  slope  that  they  hardly  deviate 
from  the  horizontal.  At  the  highest  points  southward  they  gently  incline  toward 
the  Mexican  line,  the  slope  in  this  case  being  directly  opposite  to  that  along  its 
northern  bank.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  first  toward  the  mesas  and  from  thence 
indirectly  to  the  river.  The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mesas,  the  two  classes 
exhibiting  common  characteristics.  Like  the  mesas,  these  plains  are  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation,  providing  always  that  ample  irrigation  facilities  are 
afforded.  Here  and  there  they  are  crossed  arbitrarily  by  mountain  ranges  which  do 
not  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  present  no  important  engineering  obsta- 
cles to  the  canal  builder. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  bottoms  and  other  valley  lands,  as  well  as  the  mesas 
and  plains,  is  established  beyond  denial  by  actual  experiment.  Neither  is  the  soil 
likely  to  degenerate  in  the  future,  for,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Will  it  last?" 
O.  L.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  a  recognized  expert  in  such  matters  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast,  says : 

"To  this  query  the  answer  in  general  is,  the  longer  lands  are  properly  cultivated 
and  properly  fertilized  the  stronger  and  more  productive  they  become:  While  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley  continue  to  disintegrate  under  the  operation  of 
the  elements  and  while  the  detritus  thus  eliminated  continues  under  the  laws  of 
gravitation  to  descend  and  work  its  way  over  the  plains,  so  long  will  there  be  peren- 
nial additions  to  the  amount  of  producing  element  in  a  state  of  refinement  and 
assimilation.  And  so  long  as  the  water  flowing  from  these  mountains,  holding  in 
solution  the  debris  which  always  in  some  degree  is  spread  upon  the  land  in  irriga- 
tion, so  long  will  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil  continue  to  receive  additions 
and  its  fecundic  power  continue  to  be  increased.  And  so  long  as  the  water  contain- 
ing more  or  less  of  salts  and  ammoniacal  compounds,  as  all  water  does,  is  used  for  irri- 
gating purposes,  and  so  long  as  the  process  of  cultivation  continues  to  throw  up  the 
soil,  exposing  it  to  the  indispensable  and  ever-fructifying  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, so  long  will  the  soil  continue  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  and  prepared  to 
give  large  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman." 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  mountains  forming  the  last  and  outer  environments  are,  of  course,  in  no  way 
to  be  discussed.     Nevertheless  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  advancement  of 
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the  agricultural  interests  of  the  valley  by  shielding  more  or  less  the  lower  lands 
from  the  effects  of  the  high,  strong  winds  that  prevail  at  times.  They  also  forma 
protection  and  shelter  to  range  cattle. 

The  total  acreage  of  Gila  Valley  and  outskirting  lands,  as  just  described,  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  acres,  of  which  there  are  33,000  acres  of  bottoms,  07,000  acres  of 
higher  valley  lands,  and  470,000  acres  of  mesa  and  level  plains.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  valley  has  been  tiled  upon  under  one  or  other  of  the  Congressional 
enactments.  The  entire  amount  under  actual  cultivation  will  probably  not  exceed 
15, 0(H)  acres  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  believed  that  during  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter  from  3.000  to  5,000  acres  additional  will  he  worked. 

THE  VALLEYS  OF  THE  COLORADO- 

Concerning  these  we  print  the  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  citizens' 
committee  of  Yuma  County,  which  report  has  already  been  referred  to: 

"  Several  miles  above  Yuma,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Explorers  Pass  near  the  Purple 
Hills,  the  great  Colorado  River  Valley  proper  commences.  From  this  point  north- 
erly the  river  is  shut  in  by  cliffs  which,  with  intervening  mountain  systems,  abso- 
lutely preclude  the  possibility  of  canal  construction.  Passing  southward  the  cliffs 
are  seen  to  gradually  disappear  until  they  become  merged  in  the  low  bottom  lands. 
The  bottom  meanwhile  widens  with  every  mile  until  the  Gulf  of  California  is 
reached.  There  are  large  quantities  of  land  which  could  be  made  productive  were 
irrigation  practicable.  These  are  generally  fertile  bottoms  inclining  toward  the 
river  and  covered  in  spots  with  dense  undergrowth  and  cottonwood  and  mesquite 
trees.  Considerable  of  the  valley  is  raised  above  the  river  as  much  as  100  feet,  and 
to  this  height  water  must  be  brought,  as  the  bottoms  are  during  certain  months 
completely  overflowed  by  "the  waters  of  the  swollen  streams.  The  soil  is  extraordi- 
narily rich  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  and  all  the 
textile  plants,  in  addition  to  an  extended  list  of  tropical,  semitropical,  and  temper- 
ate products.  According  to  a  careful  chemical  analysis  the  fertilizing  mud  carried 
by  the  Colorado  closely  resembles  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  while  its  volume 
at  low  water  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  as  sufficient  to  easily  irri- 
gate more  than  1,750,000  acres." 

MINES. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States,  or  probably  of  the  earth,  more  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  than  the  county  of  Yuma.  All  the  country  north,  east,  and  south  of 
Yuma  lies  directly  within  the  main  gold  belt  that  commences  in  Alaska  and  ends  in 
Mexico.  From  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  in  California  to  the  Sonora  boundary 
line  the  mountains  and  hills  are  exceptionally  rich  in  the  precious  metal,  as  though 
demonstrating  the  theory  often  advanced  that  the  richest  gold  mines  are  found  bor- 
dering the  beds  of  extinct  oceans.  The  great  Colorado  Desert  was  once  an  inlaud 
sea,  cut  off  centuries  and  perhaps  ages  ago  from  the  main  ocean,  leaving  its  waters 
to  evaporate  in  this  intense  heat.  Throughout  all  the  country  bordering  the  desert, 
including  this  section,  rich  mines  are  being  constantly  discovered,  and  some  of  recent 
location  are  already  producing  immense  profits.  In  this  neighborhood  claims  exceed- 
ingly rich  on  the  surface  are  daily  being  located,  and  all  signs  portend  a  great  min- 
ing boom  for  this  county,  which  will  culminate  as  early  as  the  coming  fall  in  an 
inroad  of  much  capital.  Experts  are  arriving  every  day  and  mines  arc  being  bonded 
at  more  than  heavy  prices.  It  seems  wonderful  to  believe  that  all  this  mineral  wealth 
has  been  lying  at  our  very  doors  for  so  many  years  without  a  taker ;  but  the  tendency 
of  prospectors  is  to  go  a  long  distance  off  into  strange  lands  rather  than  to  seek  for 
mines  in  a  county  as  old  as  Yuma  and  so  accessible.  The  greater  the  distance,  the 
hardship,  and  the  danger  the  greater  the  fascination  for  the  prospector.  Distance 
seems  indeed  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. 

So  it  is  that  this  county  is  almost  a  virgin  held  for  the  mine  hunter,  and  now,  with 
a  few  hundreds  searching  in  its  mountains,  its  mineral  secrets  are  still  in  effect 
secrets,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  might  be  wandering  through  the  rock-ribbed 
fastnesses  of  our  mountain  ranges  and  their  presence  be  unknown  almost,  so  vast  is 
the  extent  of  the  county. 

Recent  rich  discoveries  of  gold  deposits,  particularly  in  ledges,  have  given  a  great 
impetus  to  mining  throughout  the  county. 

New  locations  are  being  constantly  made,  and  all  show  well  upon  the  surface. 
The  La  Fortuna  mine,  recently  put  in  operation,  has  a  20-stamp  mill  running  night 
and  day,  and  the  production  of  gold  averages  $75,000  per  month.  This  mine  is  sit- 
uated about  30  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Yuma. 

Rich  gold  discoveries  have  also  been  made  in  Castle  Dome,  Haqua  Hala,  Centinel, 
Plomosa,  Pot  Holes,  and  other  mining  districts.  Although  the  mining  outlook  in 
the  county  was  never  better,  still  most  of  the  silver  and  lead  mines  are  idle,  owing 
to  the  low  value  of  these  metals. 
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PRODUCTS. 

Fruit  culture  has  so  far  been  prosecuted  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  but 
enough  has  been  learned  from  experimental  tests  to  demonstrate  the  positive  feasi- 
bility of  not  only  producing  an  excellent  quality  of  the  most  profitable  fruits,  but  also 
the  ability  to  raise  them  for  market  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  any  section 
of  California. 

Concerning  the  various  products  of  the  county,  we  quote  again  from  the  report  of 
the  citizens'  committee: 

"The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  finding  soils  and  climate  congenial,  yield  in  abun- 
dance large,  clean-skinned,  and  exceedingly  luscious  fruit.  They  color  handsomely, 
contain  the  requisite  acidity  and  sweetness,  and  are  very  juicy. 

"The  fig  and  pomegranate  offer  a  character  of  fruit  that  almost  stamp  Ihem  as 
indigenous.  The  latter  is  not  yet  recognized  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  will  certainly 
become  an  important  factor  in  arboriculture  when  its  economic  qualities  are  better 
known.  As  to  the  fig,  the  most  desirable  variety  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
true  White  Smyrna  would  probably  prove  the  best,  and'  that  its  yield  would  be  pro- 
digious goes  without  saying,  for  the  trees  will  bear  three  crops  annually.  This 
assertion  is  based  upon  actual  productive  results  of  the  Mediterranean  White  tig  that, 
is  known  not  to  be  the  true  Smyrna. 

"The  grape  seizes  upon  what  is  profferred  to  it,  and  becomes  hardy,  thrifty,  and 
adaptable.  The  choice  naturally  inclines  to  the  earliest  for  table  purposes.  What 
those  varieties  should  be  is  in  process  of  experiment  upon  a  scale  that  will  soon 
solve  the  question;  but  it  may  be  said  that  all  kinds  mature  from  three  to  four  weeks 
before  they  do  in  California.  They  attain  great  size,  cluster  tightly  on  bunches,  are 
firm  and  highly  colored,  and  possess  exquisite  flavor. 

"Heavy  wines  and  brandies  of  a  superexcelient  character  can  be  made;  but  with 
light  wines  the  reverse  is  true,  for  everything  apparently  goes  to  saccharine.  For 
ripening  wines  the  climatic  conditions  are  admirable.  A  quantity  of  common  white 
wine,  costing  45  cents  per  gallon,  was  brought  here  from  California  by  water  years 
ago,  and  being  found  unsalable,  was  placed  in  cellars  and  its  history  almost  for- 
gotten. Nine  years  later  the  wine  was  brought  to  light,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  resembled  a  brown  sherry,  rich  in  bouquet,  smooth  as  oil,  and  delicious  to  tin* 
taste.     It  was  carefully  drawn  from  the  casks,  bottled,  and  sold  at  $2.50  per  bottle. 

"The  olive  grows  luxuriantly,  and  will  iu  the  future  become  a  most  profitable 
investment.  Whatever  its  characteristics  are  elsewhere,  here  it  requires  water  and 
cultivation — the  more  water  the  better. 

"The  mulberry  matures  rapidly,  and  when  firmly  rooted  vigorously  withstands 
great  heat  and  lack  of  water.  It  produces  an  early,  large,  and  sweet  fruit,  and  is  a 
highly  desirable  tree  to  plant  along  the  canals  for  its  grateful  shade. 

"The  plum  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed.  It  fruits  early,  though  so  far  the 
product  does  not  commend  itself  particularly  for  table  use ;  but,  as  a  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  prunes,  or  even  superior  varieties  of  plums,  it  is  everything  to  be 
desired.  An  experiment  in  this  line  with  the  best  prune  known  in  California  showed 
a  growth  of  23  inches  in  forty  days  from  the  insertion  of  the  graft. 

"  The  date  has  passed  beyond  conjecture.  The  plant  produces  magnificently,  and 
its  cultivation  will  be  prosecuted  more  extensively  this  winter  than  ever  before. 
The  soil  is  in  every  way  suitable,  and  with  occasional  cultivation  and  intelligent 
irrigation  a  quick  and  early  growth  is  assured. 

"Apricots  and  peaches  have  beeu  -tested.  They  mature  rapidly,  bear  choice  fruit, 
and  are  always  healthy,  giving  flattering  indications  of  future  success, 

"As  facilities  increase,  other  fruit  trees  will  be  introduced,  aud  with  the  same 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  them  elsewhere  will,  so  soon  as  they  become  acclimated, 
come  to  a  yield  materially  in  advance  of  the  place  from  whence  they  come.  The 
field  is  too  large  to  admit  of  extended  comment  at  this  time,  but  it  may  suffice  to 
briefly  refer  to  certain  other  products  which  may  in  time  equal  if  not  surpass  fruit 
growing  as  a  commercial  proposition,  as,  for  example,  cotton,  wild  hemp,  ramie, 
sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

"Cotton  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time,  for  years,  with  varying  but  always  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  even  then  without  care.  If  watered  regularly,  it  becomes  a 
large  bush,  and  if  properly  pruned,  a  tree,  being  in  flower,  boll,  and  cotton  the  year 
round.  These  bushes  and  trees  have,  in  instances,  borne  steadily  for  fourteen  years, 
the  staple,  of  course,  diminishing  in  course  of  time;  but  at  ten  years  it  is  not 
inferior  to  the  average  staple  of  Western  India. 

"Wild  hemp  is  a  textile  plant  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  to  a  great  height,  often  averaging  from  15  to  17  feet.  It  has  a  long, 
strong  fiber,  and  is  frequently  worked  into  nets  and  fishing  lines  by  the  Yuma 
Indians.  Convulsive  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  plant,  with  the  prac- 
tical result  of  fixing  its  value  among  the  libers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
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at  about  $160  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  After  proper  bleaching  and  manipulation,  a 
beautiful  fiber  has  been  produeed  and  manufactured  into  colored  fabrics,  taking  tbo 
dye  and  retaining  tbo  elasticity  and  luster  exactly  as  well  as  the  fabrics  of  true 
flax  and  ramie.  It  seeds  itself  annually,  and  immediately  following  the  overflows 
of  tbe  Colorado  River  takes  possession  of  every  nook,  corner,  and  open  area  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  tbing  else.  It  covers  not  less  than  100  square  miles  in  an  unbroken 
stretch,  commencing  near  tbe  boundary  line  of  tbe  Gadsden  purchase  and  extending 
southward  along  the  river  to  Hardy's  Colorado,  below  the  point  where  the  rising 
tides  of  tbe  Gulf  of  California  force  back  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  proper. 

"The  fibrous  plant,  ramie,  has  been  given  a  partial  trial.  The  soil,  on  analysis, 
was  found  to  contain  all  the  essential  properties  to  render  the  most  favorable  results ; 
but  the  absence  of  water,  together  with  injudiciously  planting  the  roots  too  late, 
retarded  the  growth.  Enough  data  has  been  obtained,  however,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  this  will  eventually  become  one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

"Sugar  cane  has  been  fairly  tested  with  tbe  Sonora  cane.  Tbe  growth  was  sur- 
prisingly great,  and  the  percentage  of  juice  much  increased  over  the  yield  at  the 
place  from  which  it  was  originally  brought.  A  superior  quality  of  panoche  and 
syrup  were  manufactured,  the  price  realized  leaving  handsome  margins  for  profit. 
The  capriciousness  of  the  water  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  ramie,  dissolved  the  indus- 
try, and  it  has  not  since  been  revived. 

"The  sugar  beet  promises  better  results  for  the  future  than  many  of  the  products 
already  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  same  direction.  Samples  not  fully  matured 
polarized  17  per  cent.  With  proper  cultivation,  the  percentage  can  be  raised  to  from 
20  to  25;  and  besides,  will  harvest  two  crops  each  year. 

"Wheat  does  splendidly,  but  complete  data  is  not  at  hand  from  which  to  compute 
the  average  yield.  In  one  instance,  however,  483  pounds,  seeded  to  20  acres,  about 
9  miles  east  of  Yuma,  on  tbe  Gila  River,  returned  52,750  pounds,  after  having  been 
irrigated  five  times.  This  was  sold  in  San  Francisco,  bringing  50  per  cent  over  every 
other  kind  then  in  the  market.  The  grain  is  remarkable  for  its  plump,  berry-like 
appearance.  The  winter  and  spring  are  warm  enough  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  cool  enough  in  April  and  May  to  allow  the  heads  to  fill  out  without  shriveling. 
Jt  is  so  perfect  as  to  sell  for  seed,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  is  proof  against  rust.  The 
crops  are  raised  annually. 

"Barley  also  does  well,  and  will  produce  two  crops,  the  first  yielding  from  35  to  40 
bushels  of  barley,  and  the  second  a  large  amount  of  bay. 

"Corn  is  produced  in  great  quantity,  yields  enormously,  and  can  be  grown  the 
year  around.  The  Cocopah  corn  is  noted  for  sweetness,  plumpness,  earliness,  and  for 
its  firm  and  solid  grains.  Five  weeks  after  planting,  roasting  ears  are  plentiful. 
This  variety  commands  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices  than  any  other  kind. 

"Alfalfa  will  cut  from  iive  to  seven  times  at  an  average  of  2l:  tons  to  the  acre. 
Eight  acres,  but  one  year  old,  have  this  year  yielded  74  tons,  with  more  cuttings  yet 
to  be  made.     The  hay  brings  $15  per  ton. 

"Sorghum,  raised  for  feed,  is  both  valuable  and  prolific,  it  frequently  reaching  15 
feet  high,  and  is  worth  $15  per  ton,  yielding  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Several  crops 
can  be  harvested  annually. 

"Vegetables,  kitchen  and  garden  stuff,  melons,  etc.,  grow  all  the  year  round  in 
unlimited  quantity  and  excellent  quality.  Some  time  since  a  Gila  Valley  farmer 
planted  15  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  bottom  land  that  had  been  over- 
flowed, from  which  he  harvested  over  700  pounds ;  and  this  record,  it  is  believed, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled.  The  sweet  potato  produces  enormously,  and 
equals  the  choicest  brought  from  South  Carolina. 

"Peanuts  mature  rapidly  and  abundantly,  yielding  a  nut  both  plump  and  tooth- 
some." 

Whenever  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  the  natural  flora  abound  in  profusion  and 
variety.  They  are  of  rare  beauty  and  delicious  fragrance,  the  bulbous  plants  par- 
ticularly. Tbe  lily  surpasses  the  famous  imported  Japan.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
experts  that  at  no  distant  period  opium  will  be  manufactured  from  the  poppy  and 
attar  from  the  rose,  both  flowers  thriving  vigorously.  There  are  but  few  trees 
and  shrubs  capable  of  adorning  the  surroundings  of  a  lovely  modern  home  that  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  grown. 

Every  plant,  vine,  or  tree  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  has  been  actually  proven 
adaptable  to  our  soils  and  climate.  Many  others  have  been  omitted  through  lack 
of  space;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  time  will  demonstrate  our  ability  to  profit- 
ably raise  all  the  semitropic  and  most  of  tbe  tropical  and  temperate  productions. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  there  is  room  for  thousands.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nowhere  within  the  limits  of  this  broad  Union  can  be  found 
a  more  desirable  region  for  the  making  of  a  home.  No  laborious  clearing  of  the 
laud  is  required;  it  lies  almost  ready  for  the  plow.     Trees  and  shrubbery  have  so 
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rapid  a  growth  that  within  eighteen  months  the  immigrant  can  surround  his  abode 
with  attractions  which  would  require  years  to  mature  in  less  favored  climates. 
Fruits  ripen  and  are  ready  for  market  a  full  month  befoie  the  California  product. 
The  bright  sunshine  makes  life,  a  luxury,  and  the  pure,  dry  atmosphere  brings  health 
to  .ill  who  inhale  it.  For  the  establishment  of  colonies,  such  as  are  made  in  southern 
California,  Arizona  presents  unrivaled  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres,  now 
profitless,  can  be  made  productive  by  the  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  and 
there  is  no  investment  which  assures  larger  or  more  permanent  returns. 

The  statements  in  this  article  of  Yuma  County  are  not  exaggerated;  in  fact,  they 
fall  short  of  doing  justice  to  this  wonderful  bit  of  country.  Pineapples,  dates, 
almonds,  and  walnuts  will  do  well.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  all  varieties  of  small  fruits  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  Indeed, 
Yuma  County  is  not  only  the  natural  home  of  the  citrus  and  semitropical  fruits,  as 
almost  every  fruit,  nut,  plant,  grain,  grass,  or  vegetable  which  can  be  produced  in 
either  tropic  or  temperate  zone  will  thrive  in  its  rich  and  fertile  soil. 

With  the  bright  prospects  ahead  of  the  town  of  Yuma  and  Yuma  County,  there 
can  be  no  better  investment  for  capital  seeking  large  and  remunerative  returns  than 
is  afforded  there.  With  a  matchless  climate,  where  all  forms  of  disease  known  to  the 
damp  and  rigorous  regions  of  the  East  and  North  are  unknown ;  where  the  bright 
sunshine  kisses  into  bloom  and  fragrance  every  form  of  vegetation,  and  where  the 
clear  days  and  cool  and  balmy  nights  are  one  long-continued  poem  of  happiness  and 
delight,  we  can  offer  the  capitalists  an  ideal  field  for  investment,  and  to  homeseekers 
a  veritable  paradise  in  which  to  settle. 


/ 

Territorial  Capitol  Building  at  Santa  Fe. 


R  E  P  0  R  T 

OF    THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1897. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  11,  1897. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  subjects  in  my 
report,  viz:  Statehood;  sheep  and  wool;  appellate  courts ;  appropriation 
for  repairs  of  the  old  adobe  palace,  in  which  the  governor's  and  secre- 
tary's offices  are  located,  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, the  rapid  progress  our  Territory  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  and  the  erection  of  factories  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sugar  from  this  vegetable.  The  last  year  has  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry.  The  last  legislature  exempted  sugar-beet 
factories  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years,  which  will  do  much 
toward  the  encouragement  of  this  enterprise  in  New  Mexico. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J).  C. 


The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  three  times  as  large  as  all  New 
England,  and  equal  in  area  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  com- 
bined. Mountain  ranges  traverse  the  Territory  and  give  diversity  to 
its  semioriental  scenery.  Fully  14,000,000  acres  are  in  mountains  and 
4,000,000  are  desert,  leaving  60,000,000  acres  of  domain. 

New  Mexico  was  first  settled,  at  San  Gabriel,  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1598.  In  1005  the  present  capital,  Santa  Fe,  Avas  founded,  and  in  1080 
the  Indians  revolted  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Territory.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  reoccupied  the  Territory  in  1692. 

New  Mexico  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to  the  region  ceded 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  the  r>ortion  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  was  ceded  by  Texas  in  1850.  The  latter  year  Congress 
organized  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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New  Mexico  is  a  vast  domain  in  herself,  capable  of  supporting  5,000,000 
population,  and  is  moving  in  the  line  of  civilization  very  rapidly.  When 
our  Territory  becomes  a  State  she  will  be  fourth  in  area.  She  already 
ranks  eleventh  in  the  list  of  Union  Commonwealths  producing  gold 
and  silver.  The  Eio  Grande  flows  south  356  miles  through  the  center 
of  New  Mexico.  The  Eio  Pecos,  800  miles  long,  is  a  source  of  enrich- 
ment to  the  eastern  counties.  The  Canadian  Elver  flows  east  200  miles 
in  the  Territory.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  rich  in  everything 
that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  nations — iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
mica,  limestone,  sandstone,  marble,  gypsum,  soda,  etc.,  in  endless 
varieties  and  inexhaustible  quantities. 

population. 

An  estimate  based  upon  the  returns  from  the  last  general  election 
shows  an  increase  of  100,000  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  is  the  present  population  of  New 
Mexico?"  and  the  answers  given  are  many  and  varied.  The  number 
of  people  in  the  Territory,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1890,  is  153,563; 
but,  believing  that  the  population  had  largely  increased  in  the  past 
seven  years,  I  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  which  is  here  given,  such 
estimate  being  based  upon  the  election  returns  of  the  last  general  elec- 
tion as  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  the  figures  of  every  precinct 
having  been  carefully  gone  over.  In  arriving  at  the  result  all  of  the 
conditions  governing  the  number  of  people  in  the  mining  camps  and 
the  constant  shifting  of  those  employed  on  the  ranges,  and  the  many 
changes  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  have  been  taken 
into  consideration.     The  estimate  is  as  follows : 


Counties. 

Vote. 

Registra- 
tion. 

Estimated 
population. 

4,741 

538 
1.  938 
2,303 

532 
1,863 

962 
1,233 
2/224 
2,744 

3.  237 

4,  670 

7,120 
1,305 
3,149 
2,861 
708 
2,718 
1,427 
1,850 
2,700 
3,510 
3,896 
6.  261 

32,  000 
4,500 

13, 000 

l-l  000 

Eddy 

3,000 

Grant  

13,  500 

7,  000 

9  000 

16,  000 

18, 500 

Santa  Fe  

19,  900 

32, 000 

570               885 

4.  000 

845 
2,650 
1,293 

1,094                 5,000 
3,  976               18,  500 

Taos 

3.007                12  500 

899           1,354                6,000 

1, 821  |        3, 000               14, 000 

Total 

35, 063 

50, 797             242.  000 

The  Indian  population  is  as  follows: 

Pueblos 8,  536 

Jicarillas 853 

Mescaleros 450 

Navajoes  (estimated) 16,  000 

Total.... 25,839 

Making  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  267,839. 

New  Mexico  well  deserves  the  title  of  the  "  Land  of  Sunshine."  No 
portion  of  the  Union  possesses  such  splendid  climatic  conditions  as 
exist  in  our  Territory.     We  have  a  dry  and  arid  temperature,  with  no 
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extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear  Italian  skies,  and  an  almost  con- 
tinuous sunshine  that  has  deservedly  given  New  Mexico  the  sobriquet 
above. 

The  climate  of  our  great  Territory  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  pulmonary  diseases.  A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  subject,  and  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
America  in  the  interest  of  this  class  of  afflicted,  investigating  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  con- 
cedes that  the  climatic  conditions  existing  in  New  Mexico  are  far 
superior  to  those  found  elsewhere;  that  it  is  an  ideal  climate  for  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  afflicting  so  large 
a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption; none  causing  so  much  pain,  suffering,  and  sorrow.  It  is  a 
scourge  affecting  every  class — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful  ravages. 
Medical  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it,  or  to  discover  reme- 
dies that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  taken  a  tirm  hold  upon  its  vic- 
tim. The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
its  study,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail.  Breathing  of  a  pure, 
invigorating,  rarified  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate,  with  clear, 
bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maximum,  and  that 
of  the  air  is  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  cure  of  the 
dread  disease,  consumption.  All  these  conditions  are  found  at  their 
best  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  every  community  may  be  encountered  those 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  where  the  individual  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  he  has  found  relief,  and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had 
many  years  added  to  his  life.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  medical 
fraternity  of  Europe  has  learned  the  wondrous  effect  our  New  Mexico 
climate  has  upon  patients  afflicted  with  pulmonary  troubles,  and  send 
them  to  this  Territory.  Many  return  to  their  homes  restored  to  health, 
having  come  in  time  to  be  permanently  cured.  Others  can  live  only  in 
this  climate  and  remain  with  us. 

Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares: 

The  fatality  of  consumption  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gen- 
erally permitted  to  reach  an  advanced  stage  before  it  is  detected,  owing  to  carelessness 
in  medical  examinations.  I  believe  thousands  of  persons  have  perished  by  consump- 
tion in  this  way  who  might  have  been  saved  had  a  correct  diagnosis  been  made. 
Consumption  in  its  early'stage  is  a  very  curable  disease.  Altitude  forces  the  lungs 
to  work,  thus  affording  them  excellent  gymnastics.  The  rare  ozonated  air  permeates 
the  interstices  of  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  ramifications,  preventing  pulmonary 
hemorrhages  and  revivifying  every  tissue  of  the  body  by  supplying  them  with  an 
abundance  of  oxygen.  There  is  no  health  resort  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  much 
lauded  Riviera,  that  can  show  such  a  stable  and  equable  range  of  heat  and  cold  as 
can  be  found  at  the  meteorological  station  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Changes  throughout  the  Territory  are  never  sudden  ;  hence  the  invalid  and  health 
seeker,  by  a  little  attention  to  his  clothing,  can  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air  and 
have  no  fear  of  colds  and  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  so  trying  upon  sufferers 
resident  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  An  altitude  of  at  least  5,000  feet  is 
the  best  for  most  persons  in  the  incipient  stage  of  consumption,  and  a  patient  recov- 
ering from  this  disease  should  be  made  to  understand  that  where  he  regains  his 
health  should  be  his  permanent  residence.  The  " climatic  cure,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  holds  out,  in  my  judgment,  more  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  attiieted  than 
all  other  methods  of  treatment  combined.  This  is  stating  the  case  strongly,  but 
truth  is  truth,  and  it  must  stand.  After  extensive  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  Florida,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  and 
Mexico,  a  trip  through  New  Mexico  settled  my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  climate. 
Since  coming  to  this  Territory  I  have  frequently  been  confronted  with  what  might 
be  called  "star cures,"  many  of  them  patients  brought  here  in  an  ostensibly  hopeless 
condition.  I  have  taken  pains  to  personally  investigate  the  statements  of  many  of 
these  persons,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Danter,  writing  in  the  Medical  Visitor,  says: 

I  think  New  Mexico  surpasses  all  localities  for  consumptives  I  have  yet  visited,  aud 
I  have  been  all  over  California,  Colorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Europe.  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is  for  consumptives 
superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  world  of  which  I  have  any 
practical  knowledge. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Waxain,  of  Chicago,  says,  in  speaking  of  New  Mexico: 

This  dry,  rare,  invigorating  atmosphere  soon  instills  new  life  into  the  patient,  and 
many  a  one  cau  thank  this  ' '  Land  of  Sunshine  "  for  many  years  of  added  life,  or  entire 
recovery. 

Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtain's  essay  on  consumption  in  the  Medical  News 
is  summarized  as  follows: 

Salt  air  has  a  had  effect  on  tubercular  lung  disease  by  hastening  the  breaking-down 
process.  Warm,  moist  air  relaxes  the  tissues  aud  blood  vessels  and  enervates  and 
relaxes  the  system  at  large.  Rarefied  air  tends  to  prevent  hemorrhage  by  arresting 
the  ulcerative  or  other  disease  processes,  and  also  by  lowering  the  arterial  tension. 
Cool  air  contracts  the  tissues  aud  blood  vessels,  thus  preventing  the  flow  of  blood 
when  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  exists,  and  blocks  up  the  blood  vessels — all  favor- 
ing the  arrest  and  prevention  of  bleeding.  The  purity  of  aseptic  air  favors  repair 
and  cure  of  the  lung  disease  and  kills  and  dwarfs  the  action  of  the  disease  germ. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, says: 

Exercise  in  elevated  localities  has  an  especially  invigorating  effect  on  the  respira- 
tory functions  and  apparatus;  the  circulation  is  improved,  thereby  increasing  the 
oxidation  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  producing  a  better  cellular  nutrition  of  the  effete 
material. 

Dr.  Gatchell,  writing  in  the  Medical  Era,  says: 

The  high  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extending 
from  the  ''Great  Divide"  in  Colorado  through  New  Mexico  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the  purity  of 
tho  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains  combine  to  create  condi- 
tions very  favorable  to  recovery  from  consumption. 

Owing  to  its  altitude,  ranging  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet,  insures  it  a 
climate  that  has  no  superior  on  the  American  continent.  No  extremes 
of  heat,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  heat  of  the  day  rarely  reaching 
90°,  is  so  tempered  by  the  dryness  as  not  to  be  oppressive.  Sunstrokes, 
like  the  cyclone,  malaria,  and  epidemics,  are  unknown;  in  fact,  every 
breath  is  invigorating  and  life  prolonging. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  says: 

The  air  in  New  Mexico  is  very  dry,  by  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating.  The 
various  latitudes  aud  altitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climates  as  to  temperature  and 
atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefit  from  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  New  Mexico,  the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  lie  has 
strength  to  get  about  at  all,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the 
pine  forests  and  camp  out.  The  nomadic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the 
best  possible  treatment  for  incipient  consumption. 

It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid,  particularly  a  consumptive, 
to  seek  change  of  climate  in  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends,  no  occu- 
pation, nothing  to  distract  his  mind  from  himself  and  his  malady.  In 
a  few  days  he  exhausts  the  possibility  of  mere  curious  interests  in 
unfavorable  surroundings,  and  then  he  strolls  about  alone,  or  with 
chance  acquaintances,  until  he  becomes  weary  of  the  town  and  the 
monotony  of  his  existence.  Homesickness  ensues,  the  mental  disease 
more  than  counterbalances  the  climatic  benefit,  and  the  health  seeker 
in  desperation  returns  to  his  home,  preferring  the  certainty  of  death 
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among  his  friends  to  the  possibility  of  prolonged  existence  under  insup- 
portable conditions.  If  such  a  health  seeker  would  procure  a  saddle 
horse,  pack  animals,  and  a  camp  outfit,  go  into  the  mountains  with  a 
good  guide  and  agreeable  companions,  he  would  find  no  monotony  and 
no  homesickness,  but  would  gain  strength  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
never  know  a  dull  hour.  A  year  of  outdoor  life  in  the  dry,  bracing  air 
of  New  Mexico  will  cure  any  case  of  beginning  consumption  if  the  suf- 
ferer has  the  necessary  strength  and  vitality  to  begin  such  a  course  of 
treatment  and  take  ordinary  precautions  against  undue  exposure  and 
overexertion. 

THE   WEATHER   BUREAU. 

The  New  Mexico  weather  service,  which  was  established  in  1895  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  cooperate  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  has 
done  excellent  work.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hersey, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  has  made  a  pronounced 
success  of  it. 

About  fifty  stations  have  been  established,  representing  every  county 
in  the  Territory,  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the  regular  standard  self- 
registering  thermometers  and  rain  gauges  furnished  by  the  regular 
Government. 

The  observers  at  these  stations  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  weather 
conditions,  and  send  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  complete  report  to  the 
central  office  located  at  Santa  Fe.  These  reports  from  the  different 
stations  throughout  the  Territory  are  incorporated  in  a  monthly  report 
printed  for  free  distribution,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  the  Work  during  the  growing  season,  a  weekly  report 
is  furnished  by  the  observers,  giving  an  account  of  the  weather  and  its 
effect  on  crops  and  grass.  These  are  also  printed  for  free  distribution 
each  week  by  the  central  office.  The  work  of  the  service  has  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  in  advertising  our  unequalled  climate  and  our 
resources. 

The  legislature  during  the  last  session  continued  the  appropriation 
providing  for  printing  these  reports. 

The  following  data,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Santa  Fe  station, 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  weather  at  that  point  during  the  past  year: 


Monthly  mean  tempera- 
ture, degrees  

Highest  temperature,  de- 
grees   

Lowest  temperature,  de- 
grees   

Monthly  mean  relative 
humidity,  per  rent 

Totalprecipitat  ion,  inches 

Average  hourly  velocity 
of  wind ,  miles 

Highest  velocity  during 
month,  miles 

Average  hours  sunshine 
per  day 

Number  of  days  with 
rain  or  snow   

Number  of  clear  days 

Number  of  partly  cloudy 
days 

Number  of  cloudy  days. . 
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MANUFACTURING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Notwithstanding  her  vast  stores  of  natural  treasures  and  raw  mate- 
rials, New  Mexico  as  yet  has  developed  no  manufacturing  industries. 
Her  people  are  but  just  emerging  from  the  pastoral  stage,  and  have 
not  learned  that  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  herds  can  be  worked 
up  into  articles  of  use  and  commerce  with  more  profit  than  can  be 
derived  from  them  in  the  crude  form.  New  Mexico  raises  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wool,  over  11,000,000  pounds  annually,  and,  although  she  has 
the  finest  water  power  on  the  continent,  and  also  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  coal  with  which  to  run  mills,  all  this  wool  is  shipped  abroad,  and 
clothing  and  blankets  are  bought  in  the  East.  Factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  and  medium  grades  of  cloth  and  blankets  would 
certainly  pay  here. 

Great  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  prairies  of  New  Mexico,  and  train 
loads  of  hides  are  shipped  to  the  East,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of 
leather;  and  yet  leather  may  be  tanned  here  better  and  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

GAME   AND   FISH. 

Deer,  elk,  antelope,  bear,  turkey,  and  quail  are  the  game  animals  and 
fowl  of  this  Territory,  where  they  abound  in  great  numbers.  Antelope 
are  often  seen  in  herds  of  one  and  two  hundred.  There  are  also  great 
numbers  of  the  cottontail  and  jack  rabbit,  wild  geese,  du  ks,  and 
brant.  On. all  the  lakes,  rivers,  bayous,  and  springs,  wild  pigeons, 
ducks,  snipe,  and  larks,  are  found  everywhere.  In  fact,  New  Mexico 
is  a  veritable  sportsman's  paradise,  abounding  in  game  food  for  the 
miner's  larder  on  the  failure  of  his  provision  chest. 

WHERE  MINERALS  ARE  FOUND. 

Colfax  County. — Coal,  iron,  aluminum,  copper,  gold  quartz  and  placer 
gold,  and  silver. 

Taos  County. — Large  deposits  of  mica  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eio 
Grande  River,  tin,  silver,  copper,  gold  quartz,  placer  gold. 

Eio  Arriba  County. — Copper,  coal,  mica,  and  placer  gold. 

San  Juan  County. — Copper,  coal,  iron,  and  there  are  gold  placers  on 
the  San  Juan  and  Pine  rivers  as  yet  but  little  developed. 

Bernalillo  County. — Placer  gold  in  limited  areas,  and  extensive  mines 
of  copper,  coal,  and  silver. 

Santa  Fe  County. — Coal,  iron,  auriferous  copper;  also  sulphates  of 
copper  carrying  silver,  gold  quartz,  and  extensive  gold  placers  near  the 
Ortiz  Mountains;  also  superior  turquoise. 

Valencia  County. — Coal,  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 

Socorro  County. — Malachite,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  coal,  with  exten- 
sive deposits  of  fire  clay  and  kaolin. 

Sierra  County. — Copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  gold  quartz,  and  placer 
gold.  True  fissure  veins  are  found  in  some  places,  and  rich  chimneys 
and  pockets  are  often  struck.     Coal  exists  in  large  beds. 

Grant  County. — Silver,  lead,  gold,  copper,  the  finest  turquoise,  coal, 
and  alum. 

Dona  Ana  County. — Immense  beds  of  gypsum,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  pure  white  marble. 

Lincoln  County. — Copper,  galena,  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  white  and 
black  marble. 
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San  Miguel  County. — Copper  and  coal. 

Eddy  and  Chaves  counties  have  not  yet  been  closely  prospected,  but 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  Sac- 
ramento, and  Guadalupe  mountains  bear  large  beds  of  various  minerals. 
Immense  gypsum  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  Eddy  County. 

LUMBER   INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry  here 
an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erecting  saw- 
mills whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people  who  use 
lumber  for  building  purposes  in  place  of  the  ancient  adobe.  The 
profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

SOME   FRUIT    STATISTICS. 

Socorro  County  has  100,000  fruit  trees  and  500,000  grapevines.  One 
single  orchard  raised  without  irrigation  10,000  pounds  last  year.  Grapes 
are  being  shipped  from  Las  Cruces  in  carload  lots.  The  Mesilla  Val- 
ley's melon  crop  alone  returns  $150,000  annually.  San  Juan  County 
300,000  pounds  of  apples  and  200,000  pounds  of  other  fruits,  while  Santa 
Ee  County  produces  700,000  pounds  of  apples  and  700,000  pounds  of 
other  fruits.    There  is  a  demand  for  more. 

WHEAT    GROWING. 

New  Mexican  winter  wheat  has  already  won  a  reputation  among 
millers.  Like  the  Colorado  article  it  mixes  to  first-class  advantage 
with  Northern  wheat,  and  commands  a  good  price  for  that  reason. 
The  yield  is  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Flour  mills  are  being  erected 
in  the  grain-growing  districts,  thus  giving  the  wheat  grower  advan- 
tages that  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  several  years  ago. 

In  the  locality  of  La  Mesa  alone  are  annually  harvested  10,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  10,000  bushels  of  barley,  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  15,000 
pounds  of  beans,  200,000  bushels  of  onions,  and  2,000  tons  of  alfalfa,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  staples  of  the  Territory. 


New  Mexico  is  famed  for  its  live-stock  industry,  which  dates  from  its 
earliest  history.  At  one  time  it  was  the  greatest  industry  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  point  of  profit.  More  recently  a  revolution  in  modes  of  cattle 
raising  have  ensued,  due  to  the  encroachments  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments upon  domain  formerly  the  undisputed  holding  of  the  cattleman. 
Now  there  is  a  general  movement  toward  the  breeding  of  improved 
stock,  and  more  provision  than  formerly  is  made  for  protecting  and 
feeding  the  animals  in  winter.  Profits  in  this  business  are  as  great  as 
ever. 

The  present  advantages  to  the  cattle  grower,  as  compared  with  the 
business  of  the  past,  are  the  reduction  of  loss  by  the  rigors  of  winter, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  industry  on  a  higher  plane  for 
the  production  of  finer  cattle,  better  beef,  and  more  profitable  returns 
upon  the  capital  and  labor  invested. 

New  Mexico  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  for  sheep  raising, 
and  the  conditions  for  their  increase  and  improvement  are  similar  in 
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most  respects  to  those  which  apply  to  cattle.  The  number  of  sheep 
already  in  the  Territory  is  enormous,  and  the  wool  clip  forms  an  immense 
part  of  the  revenues  drawn  by  the  people.  The  low  prices  of  wool  have 
reduced  the  value  of  sheep  during  the  last  four  years,  but  with  good 
prices  again  the  wool  industry  will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  it  for- 
merly occupied,  when  flocks  in  New  Mexico  paid  a  large  per  cent  annu- 
ally upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  hog  industry  has  never  been  a  favorite  one  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
past,  but  it  nevertheless  continues  to  grow  in  popularity,  and  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Territory  are  now  paying  considerable  attention  to 
the  raising  of  swine,  and.  it  is  now  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  have 
put  money  into  the  business. 

SOURCES   OF   WATER   SUPPLY. 

In  this  "Land  of  Sunshine,"  as  New  Mexico  is  often  called,  one  might 
ask  the  question,  From  whence  comes  the  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gation %  The  valleys  of  New  Mexico  are  well  sheltered.  The  summer 
precipitation  thereon  is  the  only  rainfall  that  is  important.  It  averages 
about  11  inches  per  year.  The  water  supply  is  drawn  from  the  rivers, 
filled  by  the  slowly  melting  snows  of  the  high  mountain  chains  that 
everywhere  inclose  the  irrigable  land.  The  snow  usually  lies  from  8  to 
14  feet  on  the  level,  and  the  deep  gulches  and  canyons  are  filled  with 
packed  and  frozen  masses  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  This 
melts  slowly  during  the  irrigating  months  and  keeps  up  the  supply  of 
water. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

From  all  points  of  the  Territory  are  coming  the  most  encouraging 
reports  of  experiments  in  sugar-beet  culture.  I  would  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  this  enterprise  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  where  the  industry 
is  permanently  established,  a  large  factory  having  been  erected  in  Eddy, 
which  proves  the  success  with  which  beets  can  be  cultivated  and  turned 
into  sugar.  Here  the  industry  is  attracting  the  settlement  of  sturdy, 
thrifty  farmers,  with  the  appearance  that  the  Pecos  Valley  is  soon  to 
become  known  as  the  sugar  section  of  New  Mexico ;  likewise,  experiments 
indicate  that  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  Colorado  to  Texas,  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  sugar-beet  culture.  Careful  experiments  have  been 
made  at  Santa  Fe  by  the  Water  Company  during  the  past  two  years, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion in  New  Mexico  may  be  successfully  grown  beets  for  sugar  making 
equal  to  the  best  grown  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

RAILWAY   FACILITIES. 

For  outlets  to  markets  on  every  side,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
for  the  farmer's  product,  as  also  facilities  for  transportation,  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  what  he  has  to  buy  abroad  and  facilitating  the  cost  of 
what  he  has  to  sell,  the  farmer  has  a  network  of  railway  carriage  pos- 
sessed by  few  other  Rocky  Mountain  communities  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

September  20,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  August  5  to  Agent  Lutz,  at  Santa  Fe,  requesting  state- 
ments of  shipment  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  moving  over  this  road  from  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  was,  unfortunately,  delayed  in  reaching  me,  and,  coming  as  it  did, 


San  Juan  Vegetable  Bouquet. 
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at  a  time  when  tho  demands  on  this  department  were  unusually  heavy,  I  have  been 
unable  ere  this  to  comply  with  your  request.  The  information  desired  is  given 
below: 

Cars. 

Cattle 646 

Horses 1 

Hogs 1 

Sheep 241 

Total 889 

Trusting  this  delay  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  any  inconvenience  to  you, 
I  am,  sincerely  yours. 

C.  S.  Sutton, 
Auditor  Freight  Reports,  Topeka,  Kan*. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  JST.  Mex. 

Tlie  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  its  tributary  lines 
offer  advantages  to  the  overland  traveler  equal  to  any  other  system  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  circuit  of  the  various  tributaries  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system  constitute  a  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  tour 
of  the  West,  passing  through  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe  touches  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
New  Mexico,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  Territory.  The  Santa 
Fe  operates  857  miles  of  standard-gauge  road  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  27,  1866,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  through 
which  this  railway  traverses.  Its  total  mileage  is  818  miles,  extending 
from  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  Mojave,  Cal.,  and  covering  a  route  fer- 
tile m  historic  and  picturesque  charm. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  is  an  outlet  to  the  north  and  northwest. 
The  Denver  and  Gulf  cuts  across  the  northeast  corner  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  through  Texas  to  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Southern 
Pacific  across  the  southwest  corner  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  through  south- 
ern Arizona,  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Deming,  N.  Mex., 
to  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Grant  County  mining  camps;  and  the 
Pecos  Valley  Road,  in  the  southeast,  runs  from  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  to  a 
junction  with  the  Texas  Pacific  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  There 
are  operating  daily  in  our  Territory  some  twelve  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road, thus  affording  convenient  trade  facilities  and  transit  between 
practically  all  its  settled  portions. 

Authoritative  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Pecos  Valley 
Railroad,  built  in  181J4  to  Roswell,  in  the  county  of  Chaves,  will  be 
extended  soon  to  connect  with  some  point  in  Texas,  which  road  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico. 

OUIl   HOME   MARKETS. 

The  manifold  resources  of  New  Mexico  command  notice  from  the  home 
seeker  and  the  immigrant,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  will  be  years 
before  the  Territory,  or  future  State,  will  produce  sufficient  to  fill  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.  Pastoral  and  allied  industries  are  invit- 
ing to  the  young  farmer  of  the  East  who  is  seeking  a  broader  field  in 
which  to  toil  and  where  his  remuneration  will  be  more  munificent -than 
the  Central  and  Eastern  States  allow. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  surrounding  States  puts 
a  higher  premium  on  agriculture  in  New  Mexico  than  is  possible  in 
INT  97— mis 24 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  for  while  those  States  are  fully  equipped  for 
horticultural  and  agricultural  success  by  excellence  of  soil  and  ample 
humidity,  they  are  devoid  of  that  large  consuming  element  that  produces 
no  breadstuff's,  yet  delves  into  the  earth  and  secures  wealth  which  the 
producer  of  grains,  fruits,  and  clothing  needs  as  a  reward  for  his  effort. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  manufacture  of  flour  commenced 
in  Colorado  and  has  since  partly  supplied  the  demand  in  New  Mexico. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  supply  was  drawn  from  the  East,  200  carloads 
coming  to  Las  Yegas  in  a  single  year,  and  to  other  towns  in  like  pro- 
portion. Every  day  in  the  year  now  trains  roll  into  the  Territory  from 
the  East  laden  with  the  products  of  other  States  which  can  be  made  or 
grown  within  the  Territory. 

There  is  an  actual  demand  within  the  Territory  for  20,000,000  pounds 
of  flour  annually.  Over  8,000  tons  of  corn  are  used,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral facts  are  applicable  to  the  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption. 
In  every  instance  there  is  an  actual  home  market  for  everything  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  raises.  It  is  waiting  for  the  home-seeker  and 
immigrant  to  supply  it  from  the  soil  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  No 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  such  articles  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  the  past.  But  the  era  of  advancement  in  this  direction  having  set 
in,  it  only  needs  to  be  pursued  a  few  years  when  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia will  be  repeated,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  shipping  fruit  to  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  start  of  many  a  young  farmer  from  the  older 
sections  of  the  Union  which  have  failed  to  give  reward  for  industry.  If 
he  will  head  for  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico  where  new  districts  are  being 
put  under  irrigating  canals  by  heavily  capitalized  companies,  he  will  be 
convinced  after  investigation  that  a  sure  road  to  wealth,  independence, 
and  health  will  have  been  entered  upon  when  he  concludes  to  cast  his 
fortune  with  the  coming  State. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  the  general  verdict  of  those  who  have  made  investigations  into 
the  subject  that  nature  has  endowed  New  Mexico  with  a  climate  and 
soil  fully  as  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  other  fruits  as  that  of  California  or  Italy.  The  early  Spaniards 
found  here  a  land  wonderfully  like  their  own,  both  in  its  surface  fea- 
tures and  products.  They  reveled  in  the- glories  of  the  scenery  of  the 
mountains  and  the  fruitful  valleys.  It  is  probable  that  had  not  a  period 
of  eighty-odd  years  of  war  between  the  conquerors  and  the  Aztecs  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  the  former  into  New  Mexico,  it  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  which  the  aborigines  had 
founded.  They  were  growing  fruits  in  abundance  for  their  needs  upon 
irrigated  lands  when  the  contention  for  liberty  interrupted  all  the  native 
enterprises.  More  recently  the  Mexican  population  have  entered  upon 
fruit  culture  with  successful  results.  Though  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  limited  in  number  and  extent,  they  have  demonstrated  that 
all  the  fruits  of  the  semi  tropical  regions  are  at  home  in  the  Territory. 
It  remains  for  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  to  secure  the  land  for  the  taking 
and  develop  its  majestic  resources  for  the  growing  of  the  grape  and 
the  peach,  the  apple  and  plum,  the  apricot,  quince,  and,  in  the  southern 
portion,  the  semitropieal  fruits. 

The  home  market  will  consume  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  raised  here 
for  the  next  ten  years.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
where  practical  demonstration  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
for  fruit  growing  has  been  had,  one  man  this  spring  shipped  8,000  bar- 
rels for  apples  which  netted  him  $3.50  per  barrel.     Colfax,  Santa  Fe? 


Basket  of  Santa  Fe  County  Fruit. 


New  Mexico  Trout  Stream. 
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and  Chaves  comities  have  already  established  quite  an  industry  in 
apple  raising,  but  notwithstanding  this,  4,500  barrels  of  apples  are 
shipped  into  these  counties  yearly  from  other  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

MONEY   IN   IRRIGATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects,  which  can  not  fail,  under  good  manage- 
ment to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigation,  with  50  miles 
of  ditches  and  live  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Vermejo  sys- 
tem, which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  amd  ten  reservoirs,  supplies 
30,000  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are 
200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  Here  there  are  several 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  accessible  to  streams  which  will  afford  an  ample 
water  supply  awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men.  Also  extensive 
ditch  systems  are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres  region  of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  several  having  plants  in  operation,  affording  to  the 
home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement  and 
reclamation. 

The  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  laud 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  very  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly 
to  run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree,  and  enlarging  the  area  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  wells 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  the  existence  of  great 
bodies  of  water  underlying  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  To  the 
settler  this  means  much,  and  will  add,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  production. 

MINING. 

New  Mexico  is  a  gold-bearing  country,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  beeu  a  great  awakening  and  renewed  activity  in  the  mines  of 
this  Territory.  Several  districts  have  been  discovered,  and  newly  found 
placer  beds  worked  by  men  who  have  taken  out  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

The  Aztec  and  Zufii  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the 
yellow  metal  when  they  inhabited  the  region  now  known  as  New 
Mexico,  and  they  were  tortured  by  their  conquerers,by  pinchers,  screw, 
and  rack,  in  the  hope  that  the  secret  of  their  discoveries  would  be 
divulged.  But  the  Indians  remained  mute,  and  the  white  man  is  look- 
ing for  the  golden  storehouses  to  day.  He  has  found  many  of  them, 
but  needs  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  of  developing  those  that  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  no  idle  fancy  to  predict  that  within  the  next 
five  years  the  mines  of  New  Mexico  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  deposits,  there  are  veins  of  silver,  lead, 
copper, zinc,  iron,  coal,  building  stone  of  all  kinds,  including  marble  and 
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onyx.  The  Territory  has  never  suffered  from  a  speculative  period  run 
mad,  either  in  mining  or  real  estate.  The  mining  industry,  however,  is 
under  a  steady  growth,  and  new  machinery  for  reducing  ores  is  being- 
erected  in  many  localities. 

Take  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated,  and  there  we  find  that  great  min- 
eral wealth  abounds,  especially  in  the  southern  part.  The  old  and  the 
new  placers  have  been  famous  sources  of  wealth  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  melted  the  snows  with  hot  rocks  to  get 
water.  The  lode  mines  are  not  behind  the  placers.  The  Ortiz  Moun- 
tains and  the  dividing  mountain  range  between  the  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  Grande  basins  are  filled  with  ore. 

The  coal  measures  around  Oerrillos  are  alone  capable  of  supplying 
the  great  West  for  several  generations  to  come.  Experts  who  have 
examined  these  mines  report  to  the  owners  that  the  supply  seems  inex- 
haustible; in  fact,  tbat  the  next  five  generations  will  not  see  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity. 

Not  alone  in  precious  and  industrial  minerals  is  Santa  Fe  County 
preeminent,  but  in  the  production  of  precious  stones.  At  Turqnesa, 
northwest  from  Oerrillos,  are  the  most  valuable  turquoise  beds  now 
known.  They  far  surpass  those  of  Persia.  Experts  have  pronounced 
them  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world.  In  luster  and  permanent  sky- 
blue  color  they  far  surpass  anything  in  the  way  of  turquoise  ever 
seen.     Garnets  are  found  frequently  and  are  nearly  as  fine  as  rubies. 

KAOLIN  AND   FIRE   CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fire 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  iu 
Socorro  County .  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit 
of  kaolin  and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior  quality. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the  Territorial 
prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable 
bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
extensively  worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds,  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

Information  which  is  reliable  from  gold  camps  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, strengthens  the  hope  that  New  Mexico  will  soon  reap  the  benefit 
of  a  genuine  mining  boom.     Never  has  there  been  such  interest  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  into  the  Territory  in  the  mineral  develop 
ment,  especially  near  the  Colorado  line. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
freed  the  best  mineral  portion  of  the  Cochiti  district  from  the  land-grant 
claims,  this  location  will  no  doubt  have  a  grand  future  as  a  mining 
camp;  in  a  short  time  we  will  see  the  erection  of  mills  and  machinery 
at  this  point  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  and  with  the  extension  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  the  camps  of  the  Cochiti^  it  would  then 
become  easier  for  people  to  reach  these  camps  and  develop  them  with 
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Canaigre  is  a  tanning  agent  Jt  is  a  species  of  the  sour  dock,  and 
the  dried  root  contains  about  33J  per  cent  of  tannic  acid,  or  a  higher 
acid  of  the  very  best  bark  from  the  oak.  It  grows  wild  on  most  New 
Mexico  plains  and  mesas,  and  in  that  state  yields  from  ]  to  4  tons  pes 
acre;  in  some  instances  as  high  as  5  tons  per  acre  have  been  gathered 
wild.  Under  very  little  cultivation  and  scanty  irrigation  as  high  as  10 
tons  have  been  harvested,  and  it  will  average  from  10  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  The  United  States  experiment  station,  attached  to  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Las  Cruces,  has  experimented  in  canaigre  by  planting 
two  iields  of  these  tubers,  irrigating  one  field  and  leaving  the  other  dry; 
it  is  found  that  by  irrigation  and  cultivation  large  returns  are  made, 
and  we  believe  it  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  this  tuber  will  be 
the  principal  tanning  agent  used. 

At  Deming,  N.  Mex.  (Grant  County),  splendidly  equipped  extracting 
works  have  been  erected,  and  the  product  is  being  shipped  to  several 
tanneries  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  1893  Hon.  C.  B.  Eddy,  of 
Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  general  manager  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improve- 
ment Company's  projects,  received  an  offer  from  New  York  parties  to 
purchase  75,000  tons  per  year  of  canaigre  for  a  period  of  five  years  at 
$10  per  ton,  green  in  the  field,  which  he  was  unable  to  accept,  as  at 
that  time  his  experiments  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  enable  him  to  determine  his  ability  to  fill  the 
older.  Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  had  planted  three  40-acre 
tracts,  at  different  times,  and  he  estimates  that  the  yield  per  acre  will 
be  about  the  same  as  Irish  potatoes. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  wool 
growing  than  New  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  recognized  this  fact  and 
introduced  large  quantities  of  Merino  sheep  when  this  Territory  was 
first  settled  by  them.  These  flocks  became  the  principal  support  of 
the  county,  furnishing  food  and  clothing,  and  much  for  export.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  soft,  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold.  The  grazing 
lands  have  an  elevation  of  from  3,500  to  10,000  feet.  The  atmosphere 
is  pure,  fresh,  and  bracing.  No  disease  was  ever  known  among  sheep 
here  until  "scab"  was  introduced  with  rams  imported  from  the  States, 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  No  other  disease  of  sheep  has  ever  yet 
prevailed  in  this  Territory;  and  "scab"  can  be  cured  by  a  single  dip- 
ping at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents  per  head.  In  fact,  only  a  very  limited 
number  are  ever  so  affected. 

As  a  sheep-breeding  and  wool-growing  country  New  Mexico  is  une- 
qualed.  There  are  within  her  borders  122,000  square  miles  of  land — 
78,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  not  more  than  3,000,000  are  cultivated, 
leaving  the  balance  practicable  for  grazing.  About  8,000,000  acres  are 
included  in  land  grants,  and,  excluding  the  mountainous  portion,  which 
may  be  inaccessible  to  the  flocks,  there  are  not  less  than  55,000,000 
acres  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  pasturage.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
sheep  can  be  supported  on  each  acre  of  land,  so  the  public  lands  of 
New  Mexico  will  support  110,000,000  sheep,  or  enough  to  easily  supply 
all  the  wool  consumed  in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  050,000,000 
pounds. 

The  original  stock  was  of  Spanish  Merino,  which  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  had  been  bred  in  and  deteriorated  in  character,  but 
when  crossed  with  Ohio  and  Vermont  Merino  the  blood  is  rapidly 
developed  and  there  is  produced  at  least  a  three-fourths  blood,  and 
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subsequent  crosses  bring  the  stock  up  to  nearly  thoroughbred.  It  is 
estimated  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  that  on  July  1, 1894,  there  were 
2,921,189  sheep  in  New  Mexico;  in  1895,  2,936,612,  and  on  April  1, 1896, 
2,596,652,  an  apparent  decrease  of  339,960.  This  last  estimate  was 
evidently  based  on  a  general  average  of  losses  throughout  the  Union. 
It  is  believed  by  well  informed  parties  to  be  inaccurate.  The  people  of 
New  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  sheep  and  wool,  have 
had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American  public  and  held  onto 
their  sheep  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  there  were  not  less  than  3,009,000  sheep  in  New  Mexico 
on  January  1, 1897,  of  which  at  least  2,000,000  were  ewes.  The  present 
year  has  been  the  most  favorable  to  the  sheep  industry  ever  known. 
The  lamb  crop  was  98  per  cent  of  the  ewes ;  adding  to  the  total  2,000,000 
lambs,  this  makes  us  a  total  of  5,000,000  sheep,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  1,000,000  wethers  slaughtered  or  sold,  This  leaves  a  total  of 
4,000,000  sheep,  or  3,000,000  ewes,  which  may  be  safely  relied  on  to 
produce  next  year  2,000,000  lambs,  or  66|  per  cent. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of 
sheep  herds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep  on  shares, 
agreeing  to  return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy  ewes  at  the 
end  of  live  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wool  annually;  and 
often  after  the  five  years  the  party,  on  repaying,  has  double  or  treble 
the  original  number  left  for  himself.  The  sheep  are  run  in  flocks  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000.  They  require  three  men  or  two  men  and  one  boy 
to  a  flock,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and  when  the  same  man  has  three  or 
more  flocks  another  man  of  experience  as  overseer.  Each  flock  also 
has  one  donkey  and  camp  equipage,  which  with  the  rations  are  carried 
on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are  grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the 
range.  The  men  and  dogs  constantly  remain  with  the  sheep  during 
the  whole  year.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  flock  of  4,000  for  a  year  is  $15 
per  month  for  each  of  the  two  men,  and  $10  for  a  boy,  or  $400  per  year; 
their  rations  and  that  of  the  dogs,  part  of  which  is  mutton  from  the 
flock,  $12  per  month  each,  or  $432;  extra  men  to  attend  lambing  one 
month,  150  shearers  3  cents  a  fleece,  $120;  other  incidental  expenses, 
$218:  or  $1,400  per  flock  of  4,000,  or  30  cents  per  head.  The  increase 
from  the  flock  is  20,000  pounds  of  wool — at  the  present  price,  14  cents 
per  pound,  $2,800,  less  $1,400  expense;  leaving  $400  net  profit;  also 
the  increase  in  lambs.  That  should  be  about  2,000  head,  while  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  from  the  flock  from  death,  estrays,  and  other 
causes.  So  that  each  4,000  sheep  will  lose  200  head,  and  have  an 
increase  of  2,000  head  each  year,  or  a  flock  of  5,800  head  will  be  the 
result  at  the  end  of  the  year,  besides  the  yield  of  a  net  income  of  $1,400 
on  the  wool,  or  about  16  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  flock,  in  addition 
to  the  increase  in  numbers. 

From  November,  1888,  to  November,  1892,  wool  in  New  Mexico  sold 
at  from  12  to  22  cents  per  pound.  From  November,  1892,  to  November, 
1896,  it  sold  at  from  4J  to  9 J  cents  per  pound.  Since  November  3, 1896, 
under  the  present  principle  and  plan  of  protection  to  wool  and  woollens, 
it  has  gone  up  in  price  to  14  cents  per  pound,  and  as  soon  as  the  great 
surplus  of  wool  on  hand  in  the  Eastern  States  shall  be  worked  off  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  restored  to  the  same  price  it 
brought  between  1888  and  1892.  The  sheep  were  affected  in  like  man- 
ner. From  1888  to  1892  ewes  sold  for  $2.50  per  head.  After  November, 
1892,  they  rapidly  went  down  until  they  sold  for  75  cents  per  head. 
Since  November  3,  1896,  they  have  appreciated  in  value  and  are  now 
selling  for  $1.75  to  $2  per  head.     There  is  only  one  benefit  which  the 
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sheep  raisers  of  New  Mexico  derived  from  placing  wool  on  the  free 
list,  and  that  was  to  teach  thein  by  experience  and  personal  observa- 
tion the  value  to  them  of  their  wool  and  sheep  and  the  effect  on  them 
of  free  trade  and  of  tariff  for  protection.  It  can  be  asserted  that  they 
are  all  alive  now  to  the  benefits  of  protection. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  is  owned  entirely  by  permanent  resi- 
dents of  New  Mexico.  It  supports  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
than  any  other  except  agriculture.  Nearly  8,000  men  having  families 
are  constantly  employed  in  caring  for  the  herds.  They  support  at  leas! 
15,000  people.  The  lands  of  New  Mexico,  with  little  expense,  can 
nearly  all  be  used  for  sheep  pasture.  There  are  many  mountain  streams 
in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  besides  the  liio  Grande  and  the  Pecos 
River,  which  traverse  our  Territory  through  its  entire  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  thousands  of  springs  of  fresh  water  can  be  found 
on  the  plains  and  hillsides.  There  is  no  place  where  water  can  not  be 
had  by  digging  or  boring  only  a  short  depth,  and  raised  by  pumps  run 
by  windmills  or  small  engines  at  an  insignificant  expense. 

Sheep  can  pasture  liO  miles  from  water — three  times  the  distance  of 
cattle.  They  are  pastured  by  slowly  driving  them  over  the  range 
from  one  watering  place  to  another,  and  thus  can  take  up  all  the  graz- 
ing lands,  which  can  never  be  done  in  any  other  industry.  (Sheep 
require  but  little  water,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  supply  them.  Cattle  use 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  must  be  kept  near  larger  water  supplies. 

The  sheep  raisers  of  New  Mexico  are  very  conservative  in  regard  to 
sheep.  During  the  late  depression  on  account  of  free  trade  they  held 
on  to  their  sheep  and  did  not  slaughter  or  sell  them  beyond  their  actual 
wants. 

While  the  sheep  of  this  Territory  produce  some  wool  which  is  suited 
for  carpets,  yet  all  of  it  can  be  used  for  clothing.  The  quality  is  con- 
stantly being  improved  by  crossing  with  Ohio  and  Vermont  Merino. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  produce  enough  wool  in  the  United  States  to  sup- 
ply all  the  demand  for  clothing  manufactures,  the  present  tariff  will 
adequately  protect  us,  if  improved  third-class  wool  should  be  limited 
in  its  use  to  carpets. 

When  our  country  supplies  all  of  its  clothing  wools,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  so  as  to  give  better  pro- 
tection against  them.  The  flocks  in  New  Mexico  can  be  easily  doubled 
every  five  years,  and  in  twenty  years  we  would  have  over  40,000,000, 
which  this  Territory  can  easily  support,  along  with  the  400,000  farmers 
who  will  occupy  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  when  they  can  be  aided 
by  a  system  of  water  storage,  for  which  purpose  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  has  an  exceedingly  bright  future  if  it  can  continue  to  be 
protected  against  the  foreign  product. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Office  of  thk  Secretary, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  ..',  1S97. 
Sin:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Territorial 
bureau  of  immigration,  to  state  that  the  bureau,  as  it  is  now  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  late  law  of  1897,  finds  itself  not  so  unwieldy  and  hampered  by 
having  such  a  large  number  of  persons  to  constitute  the  board.  Under  the  original 
act  in  the  compiled  laws  the  bureau  consisted  of  twenty-one  members  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  a  quorum  or  to  learn  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
when  necessary  to  take  action  on  a  matter,  however  important.  The  recent  act  oi 
the  legislature  wisely  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  bureau  at  live — one  from 
each  judicial  district— and  this  very  much  facilitates  the  work. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau 
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is  $4,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  but  of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  $3,000  will 
be  turned  in  with  the  tax  collection  and  be  the  real  amount  afforded  the  bureau ;  and 
this  is  expended  in  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  expenses  of  the  members 
in  attending  meetings,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  by  printing  pamphlets  and  distributing  them  throughout 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  bureau  has  within  the  last  six  months  and 
since  its  new  organization  distributed  about  60,000  pamphlets  on  the  subjects  of  min- 
ing, fruit  growing,  sugar-beet  culture,  climate,  acquisition  of  lands,  farming  by  irri- 
gation, and  general  information.  Forty  thousand  pamphlets  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above  have  been  distributed  by  the  bureau  through  the  Tennesseo  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Nashville.  That  these  pamphlets  are  bringing  forth  an  increased  number 
of  inquiries  is  evidenced  by  the  correspondence  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau.  During  the  last  month  of  August  the  letters  received  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  numbered  at  least  three  times  as  many  as  any  preceding  month.  These 
inquiries  come  mostly  from  people  in  the  Central,  Northern,  or  Northwestern  States, 
in  colder  climates. 

The  work  of  our  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  is  becoming  generally  well  known 
and  it  is  expected  that  we  are  gradually  acquiring  more  land  for  settlement  as  public 
domain,  or  that  good  title  has  been  given  to  the  owner  of  the  grant.  This  is  of 
interest  to  the  home  seeker.  Many  inquiries  are  made  concerning  mining  in  New 
Mexico,  especially  gold  quartz  or  placer  mining.  The  pamphlet  written  by  Hon. 
E.  G.  Ross,  while  secretary  of  the  bureau,  has  been  the  means  of  creating  consider- 
able interest  in  this  subject.  Dredges,  dry  washers,  and  couccutrators,  and  how  to 
adopt  them  to  the  gold  localities  in  New  Mexico,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  different 
persons  at  this  time,  and  the  mining  industry  in  the  Territory  will,  without  doubt, 
rapidly  improve  and  remain  our  leading  industry. 

Home  seekers  can  not  be  expected  to  rush  into  our  Territory  until  more  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  systems  are  promoted  and  completed.  All  branches  of  industries 
show  a  more  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  than  has  been  seen  for  years. 

Aside  from  the  general  work  of  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories with  New  Mexico's  advantages  the  bureau  has  taken  up,  iu  a  practical  way, 
the  question  of  facilitating  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  has  succeeded 
iu  getting  for  the  shipper  refrigerator  cars.  Refrigerator  cars  have  never  been 
offered  us  before,  and  while  the  bureau  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  at  present  in  this 
matter  it  is  expected,  and  has  been  suggested,  that  an  organization  will  be  formed 
among  the  growers  and  shippers  and  arrangements  made  for  readily  reaching  a  pay- 
ing market  with  our  produce.  The  many  young  orchards  that  have  been  planted 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  commencing  to  hear,  require  some  such  provision 
made  for  shippers  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  bureau  is  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  its  efforts  so  far,  and  expects  that  the 
interest  taken  in  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  its  labors  and  the  good  results  therefrom, 
will  in  the  future  be  very  much  increased. 

Respectfully,  Lorion  Miller, 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Merico,  Santa  Fe,  Ar.  Hex. 

STATEHOOD. 

In  this  report,  wherein  I  have  faithfully  attempted  to  set  out  the 
condition  of  the  Territory  both  as  to  population  and  resources,  I  desire 
in  connection  therewith  to  urge  upon  your  consideration  the  necessity 
and  advisability  of  self  government  for  our  people. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood;  her  sheep  and 
cattle  industries,  as  already  reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her 
agricultural  advantages,  all  stand  as  a  guaranty  that  the  new  State  of 
New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet  the  obligations  which  neces- 
sarily will  be  incurred  in  the  change  of  government  and  her  ability  to 
sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be 
beneficial  alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Government.  Self-gov- 
ernment, which  carries  with  it  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  the  various  officers  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few  American  citizens  would  willingly 
be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek.  Self-government  would 
not  only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormous  expense  it  is 
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subjected  to  in  the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  would  also  relieve  it  of  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
officers  to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Of  the  Territories  admitted  to  statehood  within  the  last  ten  years 
none,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota,  has  been  as  populous  as  New- 
Mexico,  and  few  were  in  better  condition  to  support  a,  State  govern- 
ment. The  assessed  valuation  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  allowed  heads  of  families,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000,000,  which  is  at  least  $10,000,000  larger  than  the  valuation 
of  Idaho  or  Wyoming  when  they  were  admitted  to  statehood. 

PECOS   RIVER   FOREST   RESERVATION. 

With  regard  to  this  reservation,  I  would  strongly  urge  and  recom- 
mend that  the  additional  townships  now  upon  Government  land  situ- 
ated on  the  western  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  and  east  of  the 
Mora  and  Las  Vegas  grants  be  added  to  the  said  timber  reservation. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  would  further  recommend  that 'owing  to  the  value 
of  this  particular  reservation,  not  only  for  its  timber,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  waters  which  head  from  there,  that  a  custodian  of  the 
said  reservation  be  appointed  with  power  and  authority  to  prevent 
herders  and  campers  from  going  over  the  grant  and  building  camp  fires, 
which  have  in  the  past  caused  great  loss  of  valuable  timber  on  this 
reservation.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  timber  reservations  in 
the  Territory,  and  one  that  should  be  protected  by  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  a  suitable  custodian  can  be  secured  without  any  cost 
whatever  to  the  United  States,  provided  such  custodian  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  and  horses. 
The  danger  of  fire  seems  to  come  from  sheep  herders,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  move  their  camps  and  leave  the  fires  behind  them. 

THE    CAPITOL   REBUILDING   BOARD. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  7,  1897. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  for  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  Territorial  capitol,  the  capitol  rebuilding  board  has  the  honor  to  state 
that  it  was  duly  organized  under  and  in  pursuance  of  chapter  39  of  the  laws  of  ISew 
Mexico  of  1895.  Under  such  act  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  provided  for  by  tbe  authori- 
zation of  bonds  to  that  amount  of  the  Territory,  designated  capitol  rebuilding  bonds, 
but  because  of  the  amount  of  such  bonds  being  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Territory  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold,  for  want  of  a  buyer,  until  the 
act  mentioned  should  be  validated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  not  until  January 
5  of  the  current  year  that  Congress  passed  such  an  act  and  the  same  was  approved 
by  the  President.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work,  however,  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  expense  thereof,  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  was 
advanced  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  so  that  when  the  act  of 
Congress  validating  the  bonds  was  passed  and  approved,  as  stated,  all  of  the  debris 
of  the  old  ruins  was  removed  and  the  site  made  ready  for  rebuilding  as  soon  as  the 
bonds  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  the  middle  of  last  May,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  immediately 
began  and  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  the  building,  which  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  will  be  completed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  very  competent  archi- 
tects engaged,  who  are  Messrs.  I.  H.  &  W.  M.  Rapp,  of  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  by 
the  time  the  next  legislature  convenes.  It  will  be  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  capitol 
rebuilding  board  to  keep  within  the  $75,000  appropriation,  and  it  expects  to  do  so 
because  of*  the  great  saving  in  labor  and  material  provided  for  in  the  law  mentioned, 
which  enacts  that  all  labor  of  convicts  at  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  that  can  be 
be  utilized,  and  all  material  that  can  be  manufactured  and  furnished  by  that  institu- 
tion, consisting  of  brick,  lime,  and  so  forth,  be  furnished  and  delivered  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  capitol. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  • 

F.  A.  Manzanares,  President,  etc. 

Attest:  A.  Staab,  Secretary. 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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ent  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1895  in  the  various  counties  and  the  arith- 
metical product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Bernalillo  . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe  . 

Lincoln  

Mora 

Rio  Arriba. 
San  Juan . . . 
San  Miguel. 

SantaFe 

Sierra  

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia  ... 


Total  assessed 
value. 


$8,  885, 
2,018, 
2,484, 

2,  692, 
1,  666, 

3,  449, 
532, 

1,  595, 

1,  026, 
756, 
480, 

4,  754, 
2, 152, 
1. 168, 
2,711, 

900, 
1,326. 

2,  538, 


049.  00 
369.  00 
759. 14 
994. 00 
700.  96 
180.  00 
706.  00 
066. 00 
320. 00 
444.  50 
074. 00 
922.  00 
392.  00 
450. 00 
030. 00 
841.00 
988. 73 
516.  48 


Territorial 
purposes. 


$53,314.73 

12, 163.  76 

14,908.83 

16, 157.  97 

10,  000.  24 

20,  695.  08 

3,196.23 

9,  754.  76 

6, 157.  92 

4,  538.  68 
2,  880.  44 

28,518.11 

12,914.35 

7,  010.  70 

16,  264.  51 

5,  402.  63 
7,  901.  93 

15,  231. 16 


Total. 


41,140,802.81 


247,  072.  03 


Territorial 
institu- 


$15,550.13 
3,545.35 
4,318.04 
4,  712.  75 
2.  917.  61 
6,  036.  06 
932.  23 

2,  842.  37 
1,  796.  06 

1,  323.  75 
840. 13 

8,  316.  57 

3,  766.  53 

2,  044.  70 

4,  748.  28 

1,  574.  75 

2,  322.  23 
4,  442.  36 


Cattle 
indemnity 


$15. 93 

247. 11 
83.57 
78.84 

120.  97 

261.29 
20.81 

311.80 
30.  35 
14. 19 
13.22 
71.67 
6.42 
79.46 

263.  14 
5.22 

683.  49 
12.20 


72,059.90  ;      2,305.68 


Totals. 


$08,  880.  79 
15,  956.  22 

19,  340.  44 

20,  949.  56 
13,  038.  82 
20,  992.  43 

4, 155.  27 

12,  908.  93 

7,  984.  33 

5,  876.  62 
3,  733.  79 

36,  906.  35 
16, 687.  30 
9,134.86 
21,275.93 

6,  982.  60 
10,  947.  65 
19,685.72 


321,  437.  61 


Assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1896  in  the  various  counties,  and  the  arith- 
metical product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Bernalillo . . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana. .. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe  a 

Lincoln  

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra  

Socorro  

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 


Total 36, 396,  748 


Total  assessed     Territorial 


value. 


$7, 145, 171.  00 
1,911,014.00 
2,457,110.00 

2.  582,  865.  00 
1,284,375.00 

3,  334,  490.  00 


1,419, 
992, 
680, 
386, 

4,  684. 

1,  925, 

1,  098, 

2,  389, 
551, 

1,217, 
2,  336, 


373. 00 
430.  00 
205.12 
927. 00 
105  00 
613.  00 
335.  00 
874. 00 
271.00 
550. 00 
040.  36 


purposes 


$42,  867. 80 
11,451.59 
14, 742. 66 
15,188.62 
7,  700.  25 
20,  006.  94 


8,  552.  62 

5,  954.  50 
4,081.23 
2,321.62 

28,121.47 
11,  553.  67 

6,  437.  06 
14,  339.  24 

3,  379.  33 

7,  305.  30 
14,  016.  32 


218, 


48 


Territorial 
institu- 
tions. 


:612,  503.  65 
3,841.25 
4,  399.  94 

4.  430.  02 
2,  259.  35 

5,  835.  36 


2,  493.  86 
1,  736.  75 
1, 190.  35 

677. 14 
8,  203.  03 

3,  369.  82 
1,877.48 
4, 182  28 

979.  89 
2,130.71 

4,  088.  39 


63,  694.  27 


Cattle 

indemnity 

fund. 


$11.  04 
242. 80 
288.  55 
57.  22 
114.57 
327. 29 


299.  09 
48.  97 
11.13 

9.02 

72.  08 

4.31 

78.63 

209.  25 

5.16 

608. 77 

8.22 


Total. 


$55, 382.  49 
15,  535.  63 
20,431.15 
19,  670.  86 
10,  080. 17 
28, 169.  59 


11,  345.  57 

7,  720.  22 

5,  282.  71 

3,  007.  78 
36,  396.  58 
14,927.80 

6,  393. 17 
18,730.77 

4,  364.  38 
10,  044.  78 
18, 112.  93 


3,  375. 10  I     285,  602.  59 


a  No  report,  Guadalupe  County. 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  co-lain  kinds  of  personal  property  in  the 
assessed  for  taxes  in  the  year  1896. 


Tereni  counties 


Agricultural  lands. 

Pastoral  or  grazing 
lands. 

County. 

Acres. 

Value  of  land. 

Value  of  im- 
provements. 

Total  value 
land  and  im- 
provements. 

Acres. 

Value  o!' 
land. 

$2,  460,  323.  00 
886,040.00 
230,  150.  00 

$1,  286,  492.  00 

224,  367.  00 

59,  850.  00 

$3,  746,  815.  00 
1,  110,407.00 

Colfax 

lis,  L33 
53,860 
60,  821 
21,827 

290,  000.  00 
840,  722.  00 
507,  940.  88 
148,  250.  00 

1,  279,  493 
54,  440 
26,  630 
51,032 

$421,  800.  00 

Eddv 

423,701.38 
80,  490.  00 

84,  1 79.  50 
67,  760.  00 

40,  720.  00 

64,  540.  00 

7,364 

88,  295,  00 
233, 169.  00 
181,095.77 

55,  022.  00 
61,041.00 
53,107.50 

143,317.00 
294,210.00 
234,  203.  27 
450,  006.  00 
238,431.00 
3,  210,  597.  00 
335,  094.  00 
145,  738.  00 

78.  634 
570,  571 

120,974.00 

162,243.  00 



Santa  Fe  .. 

170,  032.  00 

2,  458,  356.  00 

216,171.00 

82,  291.  00 

57,941.00 
752,241.00 
118,  923.  00 

63,  447.  00 

74,  205.  00 

San  Miguel 

2,  825,  825 

285, 966 

13, 540 

Socorro  

902,  031 

345,317.00 

7,888 

55,  758.  00 

52,  702.  00 

108,460.00 

2,  583,  859 

1,  225,  371.  00 

Pastoral  or  grazing  lands. 

City  or  town  lots. 

City  or  town  lots. 

Toll  roads. 

County. 

Value  of  im- 
provements. 

Total  value 
land  and 
improve- 
ments. 

No. 

Value  of 
lots. 

Value  of 
buildings 
and  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Total  value 

of  lots, 
buildings, 
improve- 
ments. 

Miles. 

Value. 

$971,159.00 

$594,  753.  00 

$1,  565,  912. 00 

15 

$1,000 



Colfax $1,587,000.00  J  $580,500.00 

Dona  Ana.  . . ! :      60,  510. 00 



135,  000.  00 

245,  400.  00 

380,  400.  00 
248, 130.  00 

Eddy :          5,  870.  00         46,  590.  00 

Grant 48,  640.  00  1     113,180.00 

1.515 
9,719 

96,  345. 12 
80,  060.  00 

249,  400. 12 
505,  620.  00 

594,  680.  00 

Lincoln 30,  743.  00  1     157,  717.  00 

1,308 
16 

43,230.00 
2,  200.  00 

87,213.00 
3,  025.  00 

131,612.00 
5.  225.  00 

Mora 6,  350.  00  1     168,593.00 



Santa  Fe 32,340.00  |    209,630.00 

81,  800.  00 

529,  221.  00 

642,021.00 

5.2 

500 

Socorro !        64,  578.  00 

Taos 

409,  895. 00 

221,  564.  00 

344,  087.  63 

1,  238,  914.  00 

4,  514 

100,  462.  00 

217,  665.  00 

318.  227.  00 

Valencia 13.  543. 00 



fflNo  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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be 

'u 

'o 
H 

Telegraph  and 
telephone  lines. 

Ditches 
or  ca- 
nals for 
man- 
ufac- 
tures 
and 
mines. 

Ditches 
for  irriga- 
tion. 

Water- 
storage 
reservoirs. 

Railroads — standard 
gauge. 

Farming 

County. 

Miles. 

Value. 

Miles. 

Total  value, 
with  rolling- 
stock. 

imple- 
ments. 

265 

$9,  326.  00 
2,  550.  00 

$15,  000.  00 

$1,  362, 775.  00 

$2,  872.  00 

3,  093.  00 

Colfax: 

139 

1,  980.  00 
490. 00 

350 

$800. 00 

73 

37,  000.  00 

4.  300.  00 

8,  600.  00 

75 
235.  48 

5,  700.  00 
6, 155.  00 

4,  300.  00 



4  544.  00 

168.  81 

1,024,350.00 

5,  880.  00 

::::::::: 

3,  890.  00 

48,99 
106.  50 

2,  634.  00 

3,  007.  50 

36.99 

269, 278.  00 

6,  636.  00 

3, 142.  00 

::::::::::::: 

8,  000.  00 

3,  560.  00 

20,  000.  00 

1,  975.  00 

635,  885.  00 
376,  900.  00 
697,  217.  00 

8,  207.  00 

75 

79.06 

2,  619.  30 

500.  00 

63.26 
145.21 

1,915.00 

5,  450.  00 

Taos  . 

2,  270.  25 
915.25 

83.29 
187. 15 

1,  665.  00 
6,  551.  00 

88.13 
116.  99 

3,  998.  00 



County. 

Fixtures  of 

saloons, 
offices  and 
other  busi- 
ness places. 

Money. 

Bonds, 

warrants, 

and 

coupons. 

"Watches 

and 
clocks. 

Books — 
law,  med- 
ical, and 
miscel- 
laneous. 

Jewelry. 

Gold  and 
silver 
plate. 

Musical 
instru 

ments. 

Bernalillo 

$14,  970.  00 
5,  857.  00 
5,  626.  00 
480. 00 
5,  555.  00 
17.310.00 

$38, 997.  00 

$2,  320. 00 

$2,"  574' bb" 

1,  850.  00 

1,  680.  00 

580. 00 

3,  350.  00 

$5,  230.  00 
1,  770.  00 
1,  350.  00 
620. 00 
1,  769.  00 
5,  500.  00 

$11,230.00 
867.  00 
790.  00 

1, 100.  00 
175.  00 

5,  300.  00 

$1,  613.  00 

ioo. 6b 

285.  00 
230.  00 

$7,  315.  00 
3,  235.  00 

Colfax 

60, 100.  00 

250.  00 

6,  749.  00 

16,  520.  00 

18,  300.  00 

3,260.00 

3,  820.  00 

Eddy 

1,210.00 
54,  250.  00 

3,  670.  00 

Grant 

12,  530.  00 

Lincoln 

2,  055.  00 

340.  00 

415.  00 

500.  00 

5,425.00 

11,488.00 

5. 153.  00 

7, 163.  00 

7,  575.  00 

1,  294.  00 

130.  00 

13,121.00 

1,  245.  00 

2,  022.  00 
1,  526.  00 

666. 50 
100.  00 

4,  525.  00 

5,  174.  00 
1,393.00 

3,  457.  00 
345.  50 

2,  535.  00 

540. 00 

1,326.00 

381. 00 

300.  00 

4,  076. 00 

6,  012.  00 

449. 00 

2,  674.  00 

215.  00 

751.50 

2, 102.  00 

25.00 

2,  781.  00 
375.  00 

3,  145.  00 

10,000.00 

1,  000.  00 

9,  276.  00 

24,  556.  00 

505.  00 

1,  040.  00 

500.  00 

7,  401.  79 

1,811.00 

212.  50 

500. 00 

14,  395.  00 

5,  841.  00 

2,  055.  00 

3,  065.  00 
250. 00 

1,  325.  00 
179.  00 

649.  00 

100.  00 

2.  200.  00 

3,  977,  00 
2, 152.  00 

4,  265.  00 

San  Miguel 

8,  293.  00 
2,  906.  00 

3,  267.  00 

Taos 

800.  00 

1,  336.  00 

1,  195.  00 

1,046.00 

1,  225.  00 

a  No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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Com.tv  'Household 

County.  furniture. 


Bernalillo $18, 

Chaves 18, 

Colfax 35. 

Dofia  Ana 

Eddy 18. 

Grant 56, 

Guadalupe  a 

Lincoln 17, 

Mora 14, 

Rio  Arriba.... 10, 

San  Juan 8, 

Santa  Fe 43, 

San  Miguel 75, 

Sierra I  18, 

Socorro 38, 

Taos 0, 

Union 12, 

Valencia \  12, 


320.  00 

577.  00 
500.  00 
310.  00 
211.00 

030.  00 


796.  00 

750. 00 
776.  25 
000.  00 
774.  00 
008.  00 
975.  00 
628.  00 
125.  00 
314.  75 
379.  00 


Swine. 


No. 


Value. 


670 
1, 155 

405 

161 
2,236 

371 


857 

1,043 

205 

1,500 

129 

374 

171 

397 

210 

70 

207 


$2,  010.  00 
2,  839.  00 
1,  231.  00 

317.00 
6, 176.  00 

920. 00 


1,514.00 

2,  086.  00 
503.  00 

7,  500.  00 
316.  00 
781.  00 
441.00 

1,  038.  00 
424.  25 
340.  00 
395.  00 


Burros. 


Carriages,  wagons, 

vehicles  of  all 

kinds. 


Sewing  mi 
chines. 


No. 


Value. 


802   $2,406.00 


210 
72 
71 
15 


41a.  00 

360.  00 

361.  00 
60.00 


218 
76 
320 
300 
379 
599 
121 
333 
230 
339 
246 


513.  00 

152.  00 
1,020.00 

300.  00 
1,  110.00 
1,822.00 

501.00 
1,251.00 

864.  00 
1,  007.  00 

567.  00 


No. 


Value.   No.   \  alue. 


413 
570 
349 
361 

548 


$14,670.00 
11,  792.  00 
J  10,700.00 
|  9,  872.  00 
8,931.00 
,   16,980.00 


233 

83 

142 

183 


$1,  825.  00 

2,  320.  00 

2,  330.  00 

946.  oo 

1,461.00 
2,  020.  00 


490 
632 

428 
500 
550 

1,204 
293 

1,022 
456 
337 
579 


12,  245.  00 

10,  223.  00 

10,  066.  00 

10,000.00 

15,  045.  00 

23,024.00 

6,  674.  00 

23,  746.  00 

6,  752.  00 

6,  633.  00 

9,  993.  00 


252 
506 
160 
500 
344 
665 
127 
429 
140 
122 
199 


2,  865.  00 
7,  245.  CO 

2,  682.  00 
5,  000.  00 

3,  940.  00 
7,  670.  00 
1.  802.  CO 
5,  686.  00 
1,405.00 
1,471.00 
2,521.00 


County. 

Saddles 

and 
harness. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Capital  in 

manu- 
factures. 

Shares  of 
stock  in 
banks  and 
corpora- 
tions. 

Wheat, 

Oats. 

Bush- 
els. 

Value. 

Bush- 
els. 

7alue. 

$3,  280.  00 

4,  577.  00 
15,  860.  00 

6,  243.  00 
720. 00 

5,  860.  00 

$511,  704.  00 

$17,  2C0.  00 

$110,  850.  00 

61,  835.  00 

$10.00 
110.  00 

Colfax 

145,000.00 
87, 100.  00 
42,  498.  00 

197, 100.  00 

5,  300.  00 

1,500.00 

10,  750.  00 

16,  300.  00 

2,  950.  00 

$1,  820.  00 

Eddy .  . 

39,  800.  00 

Grant... 

Lincoln 5,  494.  00 

50, 187.  00 
50,  800.  00 
35,  965.  00 

19,  350.  00 



2,500 

272.  00 

1,  000.  00 

53.  00 

'7,606' 

416.  00 

Mora 1  4,  990.  00 

1,400.00 

Rio  Arriba 4,  462.  00 

1,  095.  00 

San  Juan 1  5,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 
92,  928.  00 

279,  395.  00 
44,  382.  00 

105,  505.  00 
27,  907.  00 
34,  507.  50 
41,078.00 

Santa  Fe     .               .14,  085.  00 

136,  500.  00 
153,988.00 

San  Miguel 9. 1 68.  00 

8,  696.  00 



0,  000             30.  CO 

2,  878.  00 
11.770.  00 

6,370.00 

1,  320.  00 

38,  070.  00 

200.  00 

4,  000.  00 

""260" 

45.  00 
591.  00 

Taos                                 2,  602.  50 

1  400           5>87  on 

Union i  3.  321.  00 

Valencia 3.859.00 

210 

150.  00 



County. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Hay  an 

d  alfalfa. 

Wool.                      Lumber. 

Bush'ls;  Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Feet. 

Value. 

$277.  00 
137. no 

*"l30 
4 

$660.  00 

1.320.00 

650.  00 

20.  00 

790. 00 

$2,  500. 00 
5  220  00 

Colfax  .. 

$115.00 

1,  700.  00 

Eddy 

136 

55.00 
480.00 

90,  000 

1,  800. 00 

420.  00 



491.00 

270. 00 

39.00 

2,136 
40 

200 

$30. 00 
'l20.' 66' 

'32,'666' 

1,  397.  00 

450. 00 

160.  00 

79.00 

400.  00 

250  00 

2,  900.  00 

100,  000 
259,  000 

300.00 

332 

95.00 

173 

576.  00 
310.  00 
655.  00 
190.  00 
570.  00 
48.  00 

1  944.  00 

Socorro... 

Taos 

i  co 

"i70 

30.  00 
89.50 

""28' 

252 

12 

90.00 

"2,  600 ' 

408,  523 
6,  000 

1,810.00 
1,610.00 

4  800.  00 

Valencia 

2,  000 

100.  00 

90.00 

a  No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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Coal. 

Black- 
smiths' 
and  car- 
penters' 
tools,  etc. 

Other 
property 
not  de- 
scribed. 

Honey  hees. 

Railroad  s— s  tand  ard 
gauge. 

County. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Hives. 

Value . 

Value  of 
buildings, 
tools,  and 
machinery. 

Total  value 
of  track,  roll- 
ing stock, 
buildings,  etc. 

$341. 621. 00 

4,  987.  00 

110,413.00 

2,  740.  00 

30.00 

12,470.00 

$179,  810.  00 

$1,  542,  585.  00 

$906.  00 

1,850.00 

1,  200.  00 

760. 00 

7,  750.  00 

a$2,050.  00 

$20. 66 

96,  725.  00 

467,  725.  00 
1, 265  481  00 

800 
225 

2,  400.  00 
562.  00 

Eddy 

57,510.00 

1  081, 860  00 

48.00 

857. 00 

275.  00 

249.  50 

300.  00 

625. 00 

3,  058.  00 

2,  528.  00 

1,  405.  00 

643.  00 

282. 00 

511.  00 

32,  429.  00 

i 

7  732. 00 

277  010  00 

2,  894.  25 

575. 00 
1,  933.  00 

2,  500 

4,  500.  00 

Santa  Fe 

<*3]   506  00 

3,  210.  00 
2,  495.  Of) 

70,  356.  00 
6, 186.  24 

28,  098.  50 

8,  485.  00 
51.039.00 

385, 425.  00 
748,  256.  00 

200 

200.  00 

Taos    

700 

2, 100.  00 

355, 085.  00 

760,  404.  00 



Railroads,  narrow  gauge. 

Mines. 

Saw  and 
flouring 

mills, 
steam  or 
water- 
power. 

County. 

Miles. 

Total 

value  with 

rolling 

stock. 

Value  of 
buildings, 
tools, 
and  ma- 
chinery. 

Total 
value  of 
track, 
rolling- 
stock,  etc. 

Value  of 
surface 

improve- 
ments. 

Value  of 

net 
product. 

Notea, 

book  ac- 

counts,etc. 

$14,  000.  00 

$47, 000.  00 
93.  508. 1  0 

41,  250.  00 
1,  200.  00 

64,  000.  (  0 
12,  400.  i  0 
16,  890.  00 
5, 120.  (0 



$15,  640.  00 

Eddy    

Grant 

30 

$90,  000.  00 

$4,  870.  00 

$94,  870.  00 

176,  400.  00 

$19,  650.  00 

4,  600.  00 

107,  380.  00 

7, 116.  00 
6,  750.  00 
4,  852.  00 

18,  827.  00 

116 

300,  355.  00 

75.00 

1,  000.  00 

5,  000.  00 

97,  350.  00 
a30,535.00 

30, 172.  00 

54,  750.  00 

3,  330.  00 

10,  012.  00 

27,  450.  00 

5,  700.  00 

2,  437.  00 

16, 153.  00 

8,964  00 

27,283.00        1.064.00 

8,  325.  CO 

88,  050.  00 

1,  785.  CO 

49.60 

146, 100.  00 

7,  900.  00 

154,  000.  00 

3,  013.  00 
5,  000.  00 
8,  200.  00 



7,  700.  00 

1       

a  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  $25,000. 
b  No  report  from  GJ-uadalupe  County. 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property,  etc — Continued. 


County. 

Steam  engines. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

No. 

Value. 

No.     j    Value. 

No. 

Value. 

2,081 
3,180 
3,100 
2,086 
4,835 
8,026 

$30,  870 
42,  670 
53,  419 
34,  600 
65,  379 
58. 9«n 

271             $5,400 
501           12  147 

Cba\  es 

Colfax 

$15, 900 

123             3  644 

97              3, 430 

Eddy   .                  

L53            4  Mi 

Grant               

2,640 

147 

3  030 

2,175 

6,642 
1,644 
2,  334 
2,000 
1, 199 
4,  563 
3,858 
6,  054 
1,  698 
2,210 
1.605 

74,  744 
22,  793 
25,  262 

20,  000 
19,  363 
56,  377 
33,  240 
73,  953 
16,  982 
22, 155 

21,  806 

218 
44 
71 
50 
120 
287 
87 
319 
30 
103 
163 

6  003 

1,  240 

2,000 

1,319 

1 ,  250 

5,810 
6,  300 
14, 574 

3,  633 

5  933 

1 ,  036 

5,364 

Taos 

150 
GOO 

355 

4 

1,935 

4 

1,300 

2,983 

County. 


Bernalillo. . 

Chaves 

Colfax , 

Dona  Ana . .. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe  a 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba... 
San  Juan  — 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel. . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia.... . 


Cattle. 
No.      I    Value. 


2,863 
71,300 
35,  309 
14,  565 

27,  837 
93,180 


81, 170 

8,273 

3,  585 

1,500 

1,766 

19,  254 

23,  355 

50,  718 

1,  260 

23, 179 

2,165 


$20,  014 
490,  707 
206,  853 
114, 435 
228,  973 
652,  300 


603, 600 

57, 942 

23,  385 

15,  000 

13,  240 

144,  012 

162,  101 

418, 569 

9,  310 

201,  894 

17.  335 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


No. 


Value. 


173,110    $142,332.00 


76,  330 
95,  000 
11,400 
46,  243 
12,  840 


55,  484.  00 
67, 452.  00 
11,  630.  00 
44,  779.  00 
12,820.00 


66,  444 
65,  658 

127, 869 

9,000 

44,  880 

186,  355 

8,620 

63,  290 

32,  930 

253,  352 

156,  815 


50,801.00 

50,  868.  00 

103,  725.  85 

6,  750.  00 

J     33,  495.  00 

I  144,955.00 

6,  778.  00 

49,  308.  00 

42,  583.  25 

259,  389.  50 

121,842.00 


No. 


2,  205 
23 
1,420 
1,265 
4,  827 
9,350 


Value. 


$1,653.00 

15.  00 

1,  420.  00 

1,  470.  00 

3,  876.  00 

10,  050.  00 


11,458 
2,724 
3,565 
500 
3,  108 

10,  573 

11,  275 
5,  352 
1,400 

789 
829 


13,367.00 

1,  361.  00 

1,673.50 

250.  00 

1,555.00 

5,  812.  00 
16,  305.  00 

6,  741.  00 
1,441.40 

447. 00 
451.  00 


a  No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 

Quarterly  report  of  tlie  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipt*  and  expenditures  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  ending  November  80,  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $2,  102.  75 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County ' 638.  85 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 623.  00 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Dona  Ana  County v 5,  497.  09 

J.  D.  Walker,  collector  Eddy  County 763.  00 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 

Roman  Casaus,  collector  Guadalupe  County 230.94 

Einil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 326.  12 

Juan  B.  Martinez,  collector  Mora  County 455.92 

Martin  Lopez,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 1,  956.  60 

A.  H.  Dunning,  collector  San  Juan  County 171.  74 

Solomon  Spiegelberg,  collector  Santa  Ee  County 1, 141.  60 

Carlos  Gabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  County 1,  002.  68 

Max  L.  Kahler,  collector  Sierra  County 284. 21 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 914.  77 

Guillermo  Trnjillo,  collector  Taos  County 379.  92 

V.  A.  Overbay ,  collector  Union  County . .  .*. 1,  010.  52 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 174.33 

George  L  Wyllys.  clerk  first  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 241.  '35 

O  N  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896  374. 70 

W  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 .178.  35 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  dist  rict,  quarter  ending  September  30,  1896 448.  60 

W.M.Driscoll,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30,1896 261.20 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 255.00 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board 5,  000.  00 

Total    24,433.54 
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ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING-  THE  QUARTER. 


Expendi 

tures. 


Licenses 

Interest  fund 

Penitentiary  fund 

Salary  fund 

Assessors'  fund - 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz: 

University  of  New  Mexico , 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Normal  institutes 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year . 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Cattle  indemnity 

Deficiency  fund' 

School  fund 


Total 


Auditor's  Office,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  November  30,  1896. 


054.  51 

25.87 
255. 00 
504.  50 
720.  01 


3.  17 
3.01 
1.59 
1.59 
3.57 
3.56 
1.21 


2.79 
28.62 
226.  45 
50.56 
390.  96 
318.  57 
546. 99 
159.  52 
124. 59 


24,  433.  54 


$493. 00 


4,  930.  56 
8,  616.  56 
1, 208. 96 

392.  90 
8,  052.  81 

484.  08 


635. 00 
324.  56 
950.  00 
834.  65 
559. 11 


121.00 


326.  22 
65.  30 


30,  994.  71 


Mabceuno  Garcia,  Territorial  Auditor. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving 

a  detailed  statement  of  thereceipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  year,  ending  February  27,  1S97  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $10,  899. 15 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County 4,  630.  38 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 8,  747.  21 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Dona  Ana  County 3,260.93 

J.  W.  Walker,  collector  Eddy  County 2, 143.  65 

J.L.Dow,  collector  Eddy  County 813.38 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 11,  287.  37 

Roman  Casans,  collector  Guadalupe  County 852. 12 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 4,  375.  80 

Juan  B.  Martinez,  collector  Mora  County .. ... 1,  671.27 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 166.  69 

Martin  Lopez,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 1,  958.  30 

A.  H.  Dunning,  collector  San  Juan  County 486.  21 

Solomon  Spiegelberg,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1,  312. 19 

Fred  Muller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 2,  262.  92 

Carlos  Gabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  'County 7,  617. 13 

Max  Kahler,  collector  Sierra  County 5,  074.  65 

A  ugust  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  Count  y 375.  32 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 7, 155. 31 

Guillermo  Trujillo,  collector  Taos  County 946.  56 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 221. 12 

V.  A.  Overbay,  collector  Union  County 3, 184.  59 

Solomon  Luua,  collector  Valencia  County 2,  224. 43 

John  Franklin,  district  attorney  Chaves'and  Eddy  counties,  collected  from  D.  L.  Kemp,  ex- 
sheriff  Edd  y  County /. 836.  13 

George  L.  Wyllys,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1896 : 249.  55 

George  L.  Wyllys,  cleric  first  judicial  district,  for  the  month  of  January,  1 897 39.  05 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1896 293. 10 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  .judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1896 309. 10 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31 .  1 896 415.  90 

W.  M.  Driscoll,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1896 312.  40 

George  Curry,  ex-clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  month  ending  April  30,  1896 64.  90 

J.  A.  LaRue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 4,000.  00 

Total 88.192,81 
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ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Licenses 

Interest  fund 

Penitentiary  fund 

Salary  fund • 

Assessors'  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz : 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Normal  institutes 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -fifth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Cattle  indemnity  fund - 

School  fund 

General  fund  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4,  1889 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended 
banks),  viz: 

First  j  udicial  district 

Second  judicial  district 

Third  j  udicial  district 

Fourth  judicial  district 

Fifth  judicial  district 

Paid  by  treasurer  from  interest  on  deposits 


Total 88,192.81 


Receipts.      *£»* 


$2,  610.  03 
116.04 


1,  684.  00 
3,  309.  61 


4.30 
11.18 

2.14 

2.14 
21.86 
21.85 

9.71 


18.06 

357.13 

2,  039.  06 

510.  74 

7,  492.  49 

2, 185.  24 

48,  755.  71 

14,  293.  29 

4,  748.  23 


$1, 789.  59 


2,  387.  98 
7,  909. 12 

3,  545.  27 
5,  863.  27 

339.  74 

5,  940.  00 
969.  53 

3,  443.  99 

1,  000.  00 
675.  59 

1,532.72 


38.  80 
66.  25 


177. 80 
1,  850.  00 


483.  30 

9.30 

2,  011. 17 


40,  033. 42 


Note. — The  following  appropriations,  made  by  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly,  were  paid 
from  the  following  funds,  and  the  amounts  are  included  in  the  column  of  expenditures  above,  to  wit: 
From  assessors'  fund,  forty-third  fiscal  year,  to  pay  interpreters  thirty-second  legislative 

assembly  council,  joint  resolution  No.  3,  approved  January  29, 1897 $988.  83 

From  interest  fund 2,  Oil.  17 

From  license  fund,  for  printing  bills  and  reports  in  Spanish,  council  bill  No.  8,  approved 

February  4, 1897.. 1,513.99 

Total 4,513.99 

Auditor's  Office,  February  27, 1897. 

Marcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  Auditor. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  forty- 
eighth  fiscal  year,  ending  May  31,  1897. 


RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $6, 054. 28 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County 651. 58 

Hujih  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 1,  627. 55 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Dona  Ana  County 5, 148.  79 

J.  L.  Dow,  collector  Eddy  County 321. 93 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  County 239. 10 

J.  L.  Burnside,  collector  Grant  County 3,419. 12 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadalupe  County 389.  84 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 798. 11 

W.  G.  Sargent,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 428.  69 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County » 1, 082. 96 

John  "W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  County 419. 61 

Fred  Muller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1, 596. 76 

Felix  Martinez,  collector  San  Miguel  County 1,  731.  08 

August  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 375. 15 

M.  Cooney ,  collector  Socorro  County 1, 711.  37 

Guillermo  Trujillo,  collector  Taos  County 110.  50 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County. .' 163.  22 

Luciano  B.  Gallegos,  collector  Union  County 1,339.88 

Emiterio  Gallegos.  collector  Union  County 22. 67 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 144.  74 

Marcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  auditor 1,  080.  00 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company , .  117,  50 

int  97 — Mis 25 
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E.  H.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary $74. 00 

Lorion  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  unexpended  balance 18. 42 

J.  A.  LaBue,  secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board 2, 000,  00 

C.  H.  G-ildersleeve,  clerk  first  judicial  district 246.  50 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district 764.  65 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  j udicial  district 407. 10 

Eelix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 504.  05 

W.  M.  Driscoll,  clerk  fifth  j  udicial  district 298.  30 

Product  of  sale  of  Insane  Asylum  bonds 30,  000.  00 

Product  of  sale  of  Capitol  rebuilding  bonds 67, 275.  00 

Product  of  note  due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  to  pay  interest 8,  600.  00 

Total 139,162.45 

ABSTEACT  OF  EECEIPTS  AND  EXPEXDITUEES  DURING  THE  QUAETEE. 


Licenses 

Interest  fund. 
Penitentiary  fund. 


Beceipta.      Ef,KSdi' 


.05 

.47 

30,  000.  03 
.03 


$1,  970. 14 

9.19 

74.00 

Salary  fund I      2, 220.  60 

Assessors'  fund 1, 147.  37 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz: 

University  of  Xew  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Territorial  institutes 

Branch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year I      4,  667.  86 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 2,289.45 

School  fund \      1,080.00 

Supreme  court  fund 

Deficiency  fund ' 

General-fund  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4,  1889 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 67,  275.  00 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended 
banks),  viz: 

First  j  udicial  district 

Second  judicial  district [ 

Third  judicial  district 

Fourth  judicial  district 

Fifth  judicial  district 

Paid  by  treasurer  from  interest  on  deposits 

Due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 8,  600.  00 


1.09 

1.09 

.45 

.87 

8.47 

173. 89 
43.40 

2,  833.  92 

827. 90 
15,937.18 


Total 139,162.45         56,810.27 


$1,  983.  70 


10.  485.  51 
8,  308.  61 
1,538.74 
8,  686.  33 
1,  477.  37 


1,  501. 17 
3,  983.  46 

1,  575.  00 

2,  800.  00 
855. 36 

1,  426.  70 


695. 11 

298. 80 

799. 37 

36.30 

4.  979. 13 


44.34 


295. 87 
1,  825. 40 


Note. — The  following  appropriations  made  by  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly  were  paid 
from  the  following  funds  and  are  included  on  the  column  of  expenditures  above,  to  wit: 
From  license  fund,  for  printing  bills  and  reports  in  Spanish  council  bill  No.  8,  approved 

February  4,  1897 $525.  70 

From  interest  on  deposits  fund,  for  printing  governor's  message  in  Spanish,  council  bill 

No.  8 125.40 

From  school  fund,  for  printing  bills  in  Spanish,  council  bill  No.  8 338.46 

To  pay  interpreters,  thirty-second  legislative  assembly,  council  joint  resolution  No.  3,  ap- 
proved January  29,  1897 : 

From  license  fund > 800.  00 

From  interest  on  deposits  fund 1,  700.  00 

From  Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year... 2,  500.  00 

To  pay  Territorial  equalization  board,  for  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  fiscal  years : 

From  Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 714.  00 

Total 6,703.56 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  airing 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fiscal  year ,  ending  August  28,  1S97. 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $11 ,  326. 81 

C.  W.  Havnes,  collector  Chaves  County 4,  350.  05 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Col  fax  County 6, 107. 70 

J  acob  Schaublin,  collector  Dona  Ana  County 7,  747.  95 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  County 2,  715.  24 

J.  L.  Burnside,  collector  Grant  County 8, 791 .  56 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  collector  Guadalupe  County 877.  66 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 4,  366. 17 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 1, 765.  29 

W.  G.  Sargent,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 1,  738.46 

John  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  County 695. 12 

Fred.  Muller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 3,  887.  37 

Felix  Martinez,  collector  San  Miguel  County 6,  661.  92 

August  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 1, 163. 16 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 4,  932.  66 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 839.  44 

Emiterio  Gallegos,  collector  Union  County 3, 443. 30 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 2,  419.  06 

J.  H.  Crist,  district  attorney  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan  counties 698. 46 

George  W.  Knaebel,  attorney,  by  order  of  the  court 61. 98 

E.  H.  Bergmaun,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1, 935.  25 

Lorion  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  corporation  filing  fees 558.  00 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  sanitary  board 4,  000.  00 

C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  clerk  first  j  udicial  district 252.  35 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district 1,  050.  00 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  judicial  district 420.  90 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 486.  50 

W .  M.  Driscoll,  clerk  fith  judicial  district 287.  90 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 5, 850.  00 

Total 89,430.26 

Abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  quarter. 


fund . 


Licenses 

Penitentiary  fund 

Salary  fund 

Assessors  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund. 

Transportation  of  convict: 
Territorial  institutions,  viz: 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  a 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school.  Las  Vegas 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Deficiency  fund 

General-fund  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 1889 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Leiial  expense  fund 

Corporation  fees 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended 
banks),  viz: 

First  judicial  district'- 

Second  judicial  district* 

Third  judicial  district* 

Fourth  judicial  district 

Fifth  judicial  district 


Total 


Receipts. 


3,  659.  59 
1,066.11 

49,  860.  26 
14,  551.  07 

4,  759.  26 


5,  850.  00 
"558.66 


430.  26 


Expendi. 
tures. 


$150.  00 

11,  490.  93 

8,  908. 18 

2,  294.  0] 

10, 018.  73 

799.  69 

2,  300.  00 

636.  51 

10,  614.  85 

750.  00 


1,  204.  46 

633. 11 

18.93 


218  70 
53.27 
37.02 
27.10 
078.  46 
269.  75 
400. 00 


516. 10 
295. 87 


53,  715.  67 


a  No  funds  drawn  out  for  this  quarter. 
Auditor's  ofiice,  August  30,  1897. 


Makcelino  Gakcia,  Territorial  Auditor. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  interest  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  has  increased 
materially  during  the  past  year. 

The  legislature  last  March  passed  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation, discipline,  and  regulation  of  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico/'  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  laws  previously  in  force 
on  this  subject.  This  law  was  much  needed  and  will  simplify  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Territory. 

Capt.  W.  H.  W.  James,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of  this  Territory, 
by  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders  No.  304,  dated  headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  December  28,  189G.  He 
reported  for  that  duty  on  January  8,  1897.  Captain  James  is  very 
efficient  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  assistance  will 
be  of  great  value  to  our  National  Guard. 

On  June  23,  1897,  I  appointed  Ool.  H.  B.  Hersey,  adjutant- general  of 
New  Mexico.  Colonel  Hersey  has  a  thorough  military  education,  and 
is  especially  well  fitted  for  this  work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard  under  the  new  law,  in  which  work  he 
is  ably  assisted  by  Captain  James. 

No  companies  or  troops  have  been  disbanded  during  the  year ;  one 
troop  of  cavalry  has  been  organized  at  Los  Lunas,  and  one  company  of 
infantry  at  Las  Vegas;  both  of  these  organizations  are  composed  of 
excellent  material,  and  are  valuable  additions  to  the  National  Guard. 

The  national  guard  of  New  Mexico  is  composed  of  most  excellent 
material;  they  are  men  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  good  work  in  active 
service  if  called  on.  Their  patriotism  and  love  of  the  flag  is  not 
excelled  by  the  national  guard  of  any  State.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  selecting  the  commissioned  officers;  only  those  especially 
well  fitted  for  the  positions  and  whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned  have 
been  commissioned. 

Several  applications  for  the  formation  of  additional  organizations 
have  been  received,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to 
equip  them  at  present.  In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  allowance  from  the  War  Department  for  equipping 
the  national  guard  of  New  Mexico  during  the  current  year  has  been 
decreased  nearly  $800.  We  border  on  a  foreign  country  and  have 
several  tribes  of  Indians  within  our  boundaries,  some  of  which  have 
given  considerable  trouble  and  have  required  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  to  control  them  within  the  past  few  years.  A  number  of 
United  States  military  posts  have  been  abandoned  and  the  forces  at 
those  remaining  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  would  seem  wise  to  increase  the  allowance  for  equipping"  the 
national  guard  of  New  Mexico  so  as  to  have  it  of  sufficient  numerical 
strength  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

Governor  and  commander  in  chief. — Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Staff. — H.  E.  Hersey,  adjutant-general,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.; 
William  R.  Tipton,  surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Las  Vegas. 

Aids-de-cam}). — Harry  Whigham,  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Raton,  N. 
Mex.;  Venceslao  Jaramillo,  aide-de-camp  with  rank  of  colonel,  El  Rito,  N.  Mex.; 
E.  G.  Godwin- Austen,  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Las  Vegas;  E.  W.  Dobson, 
aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Capt.  W.  H.  W.  James, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  detailed  special  duty  National  Guards. 

Field  officers.—  John  Borrodaile,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  National  Guard 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque;   Thomas   P.  Gable,  lieutenant-colonel  First  Regiment 
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Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe;  Olva  C.  Parker,  major  First  Bat- 
talion First  Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Las  Vegas;  Normal  L.  King, 
major  Second  Battalion  First  Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe;  S.  M. 
Saltmarsh,  major  Third  Battalion  First  Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querque; Frederick  Muller,  major  First  Battalion  Cavalry,  National  Guard  New 
Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers. — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  private  secretary  to  governor,  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. ;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.  Wallace,  Santa  Fe;  private  secretary, 
J.  W.  Raynolds,  Las  Vegas;  solicitor-general,  A.  B.  Fall;  auditor,  Marcelino  Garcia; 
treasurer,  Samuel  Eldodt ;  superintendent  of  penitentiary,  E.  H.  Bergmann  ;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Placido  Sandoval;  librarian,  Jose  Segura ;  adjutant- 
general,  H,  B.  Hersey;  mine  inspector,  J.  W.  Fleming;  coal-oil  inspector,  W.  E. 
Martin. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  fourth  district, 
Thomas  Smith;  clerk,  Felix  Martinez;  clerk  supreme  court,  C.  H.  Gildersleeve. 

Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court. — Judge,  first  district,  N.  B.  Laughlin  ;  clerk, 
C.  H.  Gildersleeve;  judge,  second  district,  Needham  C.  Collier;  clerk,  O.  N.  Matron; 
judge,  third  district,  Gideon  1).  Bantz;  clerk,  W.  B.  Walton;  judge,  fifth  district, 
Humphrey  B.  Hamilton ;  clerk,  W.  M.  Driscoll. 

Delegate  in  Congress. — H.  B.  Fergusson. 

District  attorneys. — For  counties  of  Colfax  and  Union,  0.  E.  Smith;  for  counties  of 
Grant  and  Sierra,  T.  S.  Heflin;  for  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Guadalupe, 
E.  V.  Long;  for  county  of  Lincoln,  S.  F.  Matthews;  for  counties  of  Chaves  and 
Eddy,  John  Franklin;  for  county  of  Donna  Ana,  R.  L.Young;  for  counties  of  Santa 
Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan,  J.  H.  Crist;  for  counties  of  Bernalillo  and 
Valencia,  T.  A.  Finical;  for  county  of  Socorro,  H.  M.  Dougherty. 

Federal  officers. — Surveyor-general,  Quinby  Vance;  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
A.  L.  Morrison;  United  States  attorney,  W.  B.  Childers;  United  States  marshal, 
C.  M.  Foraker;  register  land  office,  Saute  Fe,  J.  H.  Waiker;  receiver  land  office, 
Santa  Fe,  Pedro  Delgado;  register  land  office,  La  Cruces,  E.  E.  Sluder ;  receiver  land 
office,  Las  Cruces,  H.  D.  Bowman;  register  land  office,  Roswell,  George  R.  Young; 
receiver  land  office,  Roswell,  William  H.  Cosgrove;  register  land  office,  Clayton, 
E.  W.  Fox;  receiver  land  office,  Clayton,  J.  S.  Holland;  Pueblo  Indian  agent,  Santa 
Fe,  C.  E.  Nordstrom. 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. — Chief  justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed ;  justices,  W.  W.  Mur- 
ray, Henry  C.  Sluss,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew  G. 
Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  Territorial  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions: The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  Mew  Mexico  Insane  Asy- 
lum, the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents:  H.  L.  Waldo,  E.  Las  Vegas;  W.  B. 
Childers,  Albuquerque;  E.  S.  Stover,  Albuquerque;  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque; 
J.  H.  Wroth,  Albuquerque. 

TJie  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents:  H.  D.  Bow- 
man, Las  Cruces;  Thomas  J.  Bull,  Las  Cruces;  G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell;  A.  A. 
Jones,  E.  Las  Vegas;  Phil.  H.  Curran,  Silver  City. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Silver  City. — Regents:  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Doming; 
W.  G.  Ritch,  Silver  City;  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver  City;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Silver  City; 
C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Silver  City. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents:  Chas.  F.  Rudolph,  Las 
Vegas;  Chas.  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.  W.  Browne,  Las  Vegas;  F.  W.  Springer,  Las 
Vegas;  W.  S.  Burke,  Albuquerque. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. — Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Deming;  John  Y. 
Hewitt,  White  Oaks;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Socorro;  E.  L.  Browne, 
Socorro. 

New  Mexico  Military  Lnstitute. — Regents:  E.  A.  Cahoon,  Roswell;  J.  W.  Poe,  Ros- 
well; Joseph  C.  Lea,  Roswell;  J.  O.  Cameron,  Eddy ;  George  Curry,  Roswell. 

The  New  Mexico  Lnsane  Asylum. — Directors:  Gustav  A.  Rothgeb,  Las  Vegas;  J.  W. 
Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegas;  F.  S.  Crosson,  Raton;  Marcus 
Brunswick,  Las  Vegas. 

Territorial  board  of  education. — Governor;  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
president  of  St.  Michael's  College,  at  Santa  Fe;  president  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  at  Albuquerque;  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Las  Cruces. 
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Board  of  penitentiary  commissioners. — C.  F.  Easley,  Santa  Fe;  O.  A.  Hartley,  Watrous; 
Henry  J.  Young,  Cerro;  F.  Miera,  Miera;  S.  Baca,  Lincoln;  J.  F.  Chavez,  Pinos 
Wells;  D.  S.  Miller,  Lake  Valley. 

Capitol  custodian  committee. — Secretary  of  the  Territory  ex  officio,  Santa'Fe;  Manuel 
Valrtez,  Santa  Fe ;  Solomon  Spiegelberg,  Santa  Fe. 

Territorial  board  of  equalization. — Roniulo  Martinez,  first  judicial  district,  Santa  Fe ; 
Thomas  Hughes,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  D.  C.  Hobart,  third  judicial 
district,  Silver  City;  J.  S.  Duncan,  fourth  judicial  district,  Las  Vegas;  George  L. 
Ulrick,  fifth  judicial  district,  Whiteoaks. 

Cattle  sanitary  hoard. — J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasco;  W.  H.  Jack,  Silver  City; 
F.  J.  Otero,  Albuquerque;  T.  E.  Mitchell,  Clayton;  M.  N.  Chaffin,  Las  Vegas. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. — G.  S.  Easterday,  Albuquerque;  W.  Eggert,  Santa 
Fe;  J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe;  Joseph  Cunningham,  Las  Vegas;  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las 
Vegas;  C.  B.  Kohlhausen,  Raton;  J.  W.  Kensinger,  Roswell. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. — J.  B.  Brady,  Santa  Fe;  F.  E.  OTney,  Las  Vegas; 
L.  H.  Chamberlin,  Albuquerque;  W.  H.  White,  Silver  City;  A.  A.  Bearup,  Roswell. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. — A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe;  W.  C  Porterfield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas;  M.  G,  Padin, 
Whiteoaks. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. — J.  D.  Hughes,  first  judicial  district, 
Santa  Fe;  F.  Lowenthal,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  V.  B.  May,  third 
judicial  district,  Las  Cruces;  F.  A.  Manzauares,  fourth  judicial  district,  East  Las 
Vegas;  Lucius  Dills,  fifth  j udicial  district,  Roswell. 

Register  of  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly. 
COUNCIL. 


Members. 

Post-office. 

Districts,  by  counties. 

San  Miguel  and  Guadalupe. 
Do. 

Do. 

Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe. 

T.  A.  Finical 

do 

Do. 

Pinos  Wells 

W  E  Martin  .. 

A.  B.  Fall  . . 

and  Eddy. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


John  Morrow 

Marcelino  Martinez . . 

Ollin  E.  Smith 

Jose  T.  Lnjan 

Francisco  Lucero 

Manuel  A.  Sanchez. . 
Jose  Pablo  Sandoval. 

Jose  D.  Sena 

Larkin  G .  Read 

Malaquias  Martinez  . 
Venceslao  Jaramillo  . 

Felix  Garcia 

Juan  N. Jaquez 

Gus.  Mulholland 

Antonio  Oritzjr 

Herculano  Garcia 

Maximiliano  Luna... 
Desiderio  Sandoval  . . 

F.  A.  Reynolds 

Clemente  Castillo 

W.  H.H.Llewellyn.. 
William  Cristman  ... 
Joseph  A.  Mahoney.. 
TJ.  S.  Bateman 


Raton 

Cleveland 

Clayton 

San  Ignacio.. 

Chaperito 

Watrous 

Anton  Chico. 

Santa  Fe 

do 

Taos 

EIRito 

Lnmberton  .. 

Largo 

Gallup 

Pena  Blanca . 
Albuquerque 
Los  Lunas... 

Cebolleta 

Chloride 

Polvadera 

Las  Cruces . .  - 
Pinos  Altos.. 

Deming 

Eddy 


Colfax. 
Mora. 
Union. 
San  Miguel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Guadalupe. 
Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Taos. 

Rio  Arriba. 
Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

Do. 
Bernalillo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valencia. 

Do. 
Socorro  and  Sierra. 

Do. 
Donna  Ana. 
Grant. 

Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 
Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy. 
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NEW  MEXICO    SCHOOL   OF   MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1889,  and  located  in  the  city  of  Socorro, 
the  county  seat  of  Socorro  County. 

Socorro  is  a  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  about  75  miles  south  of  Albuquerque,  and  179  miles 
north  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and,  having  a  most  salubrious  climate,  is  j)reemi- 
nently  a  pleasant  and  healthy  location.  Socorro  is  an  attractive  city 
for  health  seekers  from  the  East  who  need  a  mild  and  dry  climate,  and 
every  year  many  persons  seek  its  hospitalities.  In  the  city  are  three 
hotels,  several  good  boarding  houses,  three  large  public  school  build- 
ings, and  a  court-house  that  cost  $45,000.  The  church  denominations 
have  flourishing  congregations,  and  are  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  (North),  Methodist  (South),  and  Catholic. 

Socorro  has  one  of  the  best  public  water-works  in  the  Territory,  fur- 
nishing a  very  soft,  pure  water.  The  supply  comes  from  the  hot  springs 
that  issue  forth  from  the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains  about  4  miles 
west  of  the  city.  Two  weekly  papers  are  published  here.  There  are 
also  a  brewery,  artificial-ice  works,  roller-process  flouring  mill,  and  a 
lire-clay  plant  which  manufactures  brick,  pottery,  tiling,  sewer  pipes, 
crucibles,  scorifiers,  muffles,  and  almost  everything  requiring  a  fine 
grade  of  fire  clay.  Socorro  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  wholesale  trade 
in  general  merchandise.  The  plant  of  the  Rio  Grande  smelter  is  located 
about  2  miles  from  the  School  of  Mines,  or  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
when  running  at  full  capacity  employs  from  300  to  350  men. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantage  of 
being  located  in  the  midst  of  a  region  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  of 
nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  within  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  con- 
ditions, all  of  which  are  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Socorro.  Almost 
the  entire  geological  column,  from  the  precious-metal  bearing  forma- 
tions of  the  Archean  to  the  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here  exposed. 
The  silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Socorro  Mountains,  and  mines  of  fire 
clay,  building  stone,  etc.,  are  being  operated  within  sight  of  the  labora- 
tory, while  the  Rio  Grande  Smelter  is  within  plain  view  of  the  school. 
The  industrial  processes  connected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  may  be 
seen  also  at  Magdalena,  Kelly,  San  Pedro,  Hillsboro,  Kingston,  Lake 
Valley,  Cooks  Peak,  Georgetown,  Silver  City,  Pinos  Altos,  Los  Cerril- 
ios,  Gallup,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere  within  easy  reach  of  the  school. 
These  illustrate  the  modern  methods  of  mining,  milling,  ore  dressing, 
concentrating,  smelting,  lixiviation,  chlorination,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
native  Mexican  methods,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  since  the 
like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  School  of  Mines  include 
irrigable  land,  plateaus,  and  mountain  formation,  all  affording  an  excel- 
lent field  for  practice  in  surveying,  laying  out  railroads  and  irrigating 
canals,  topography,  mine  engineering,  and  geology,  so  that  students 
can  be  prepared  at  the  very  doors  of  the  school  in  these  branches,  which 
usually  require  tedious  excursions  from  Eastern  schools  of  mines. 

The  pure  air  and  water,  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  high  elevation 
and  absolute  freedom  from  malarial  influence,  are  some  of  the  climatic 
conditions  with  which  Socorro  is  favored,  and  which  are  essential  for 
thorough  and  systematic  study.     Living  expenses  here  are  as  low  as  in 
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any  other  city  in  the  West.     While  some  of  the  schools  of  mines  in  the 

East  charge  $200  or  more  per  year  for  tuition,  this  institution  only 

charges  its  students  a  nominal  tuition  fee.  and  for  materials  consumed. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mountainous 

portion,  which  comprises  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area,  and  is  nearly  all 
mineral  bearing,  is   less  known  geologically  than  perhaps  any  other 

section  of  the  United  States.  Alaska  excepted.  A  slight  study  of  the 
plateau  region  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  has  been 
made  under  a  recent  United  States  geological  survey,  but  only  in  a 
general  way.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  under  Government 
auspices  to  investigate  closely  the  geological  structure  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican mountain^  such  as  has  been  carried  out  in  the  other  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  and  Territories,  or  to  study  the  conditions  of  New  Mexican 
mineral  deposits,  as  has  been  done  in  Colorado  by  Emmons,  in  Nevada 
by  Curtis,  in  California  by  Becker,  and  in  other  States  by  distinguished 
investigators. 

The  held  of  original  scientific  research  in  Xew  Mexico  is  unrivaled 
by  any  other  mining  section,  and  the  opportunities  here  offered  are  not 
neglected  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  instruction.  It  is  proposed  that 
much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be  of  an  orig- 
inal nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  may  be  skilled  theoretically 
and  practically  in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  professional  men. 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve.  In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  hoped 
to  enlist  every  chemist,  geologist,  mining  engineer,  metallurgist,  and 
other  scientific  investigators  capable  of  observing  and  recording  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  Territory.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  and  will 
involve  the  collection  of  notes,  sketches,  maps,  and  specimens,  and  the 
results  vf  directed  observation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  sciences 
and  arts  embraced  in  our  courses  of  study.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions, together  with  illustrations  and  analyses,  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  scientific  press  and  in  special  bulletins  issued  by 
the  school.  While  this  plan  of  instruction  will  furnish  material  for 
practical  and  original  research  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  students, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory,  and  that  in  an  important  sense  the  school  will 
have  tor  its  students  not  only  those  who  may  study  within  its  wails, 
but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  mining  population  of  the 
Territory. 

The  subjects  for  such  research  in  geology,  mining,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  to  do  more  here  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  climate,  drainage,  water  supply,  geological  structure,  etc.. 
in  Xew  Mexico  differ  greatly  from  the  conditions  existing  in  other  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  giving  rise  to  new  problems  in  practice.  But 
these  problems  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  deserve  attention.  The 
investigation  of  the  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  tin.  together  with  beds  of  coal,  saline  salts,  alums,  building  stones, 
mineral  paints,  cement  rocks,  fossil  meals,  etc..  will  be  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  advanced  laboratory  work  of  the  school,  and  every  student 
who  undertakes  such  work  will  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way 
to  accomplish  the  best  results.  During  the  senior  year,  every  candi- 
date for  graduation  is  required  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  some  subject  connected  with  his  course  of  study  and  to  embrace 
his  results  in  a  thesis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers   in  the  faculty,  students. 
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nativity,  average  age,  increases  and  decreases  in  percentages  on  Decem- 
ber 25, 1895  and  1 1 


Dec.  25. 
1895. 


Full  professors 

Assistant  professors 

tan 
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From  Socorro 

From  abroad 

Males 

Females 

Spani-h-speakin^  parentage 

Regular  students 

Special  students 

Average  age 

Rejected  for  entran 
Average  daily  attendance  .. 


Dec. 


Decrease.   Increase. 


Per  cent.     Per  cent. 


300 


35 


Examination  of  the  table  shows  that  with  but  a  single  exception 
the  increase  and  decrease  are  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  a 
marked  character  in  a  school  of  this  description.  The  exception  is  the 
decrease  in  the  teaching  force:  this  is  the  result  of  insufficient  financial 
support,  for  which  the  Territory,  and  not  the  school,  is  alone  responsi- 
ble. All  of  this  improvement  is  the  result  of  healthy  natural  causes, 
due  to  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  inadequate 
funds  of  rhe  school  have  not  permitted  the  legitimate  work  of  adver- 
tising the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  school,  or  visitations  of  parts 
of  the  Territory  by  its  executive  officer.  This  alone  is  strong-  testi- 
mony that  the  people  of  Xew  Mexico  appreciate  the  institution  and 
ceg  I  it  a>  an  important  factor  for  their  advancement. 
.  The  students  of  Spanish-speaking  parentage,  when  sufficiently  pre- 
-  I.  find  in  the  institution  an  education  well  suited  to  their  natural 
abilities.  No  students  have  equaled  them  in  proficiency  in  drawing: 
their  progress  in  this  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  while  in 
other  subjects  they  hold  their  own  with  the  other  students. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  from  December  1,  1894, 

to  December  1,  1895. 

RECEIPTS. 

December  1,  1894.  Cash  on  hand $50. 10 

Amounts  received. 
Territorial  institutions  fund :  Received  from  Territorial  treasurer.  $4,  830.  00 
Laboratory  fund :  Received  from  students  and  others  for  chem- 
icals and  materials  used  in  laboratory 60.  00 

Matriculation  fund :  Received  from  students 160.  00 

Uaneous:  Received  from  E.  W.  Eaton,  former  treasurer,  on 
account  of  money  due  from  him 206. 14 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 5.  256.  44 

Grand  total 5.  306.  54 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Building:  Paid  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  insurance $310.00 

Salaries  :  Paid  instructors  and  employees 3.  344    38 

Incidental:  Paid  expenses  of  board  meetings,  stationery,  postage,  express. 

and  miscellaneous  items 210.  15 

Equipment :  Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  etc 1 

Chemicals  and  material:  Paid  for  school  laboratory  and  assay  supplies 7 

Total  disbursements  during  the  vear 4,  090.85 

December  1, 1895.  Cash  on  hand. . * 1.  215.  69 

Total 5.  306. 54 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  from  December  1,  1895,  to 

December  1,  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

December  1,  1895.  Cash  on  hand _  $1, 215. 69 

Territorial  institutions  fund :  Received  from  Territorial  treas- 
urer   $4,  650. 00 

Laboratory  fund :  Received  from  students  and  others  for  chemi- 
cals and  materials  used  in  laboratory 78.  25 

Matriculation  fund  :  Received  from  students 200.  00 

Miscellaneous :  Received  from  various  sources 53.  34 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 4,  981. 59 

Grand  total 6, 197.  28 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Building :  Paid  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  insurance 262.  38 

Salaries :  Paid  instructors  and  employees 4,  207.  76 

Incidental:  Paid  expenses  of  board  meetings,  stationery,  postage,  express, 

and  miscellaneous  items 589. 83 

Equipment :  Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  etc 353.  32 

Chemicals  and  material :  Paid  for  school,  laboratory,  and  assay  supplies. .  356. 50 

Total  disbursements  during  the  year „ 5,  769.  79 

December  1,  1896.  Cash  on  hand 427. 49 

Total 6,197.28 

UNIVERSITY   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Albuquerque,  is  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  bead  of  education  in  the  Territory.  It  is  equipped  and 
supported  wholly  by  Territorial  appropriations,  and  receives  ample 
support.  It  is  expected  that  when  New  Mexico  secures  statehood  the 
university  will  receive  a  liberal  grant  of  public  lands,  as  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  States  have  done,  when  its  usefulness  will  be  very 
much  increased. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  of  1889,  and  the  location  of  the  institution  fixed  at 
Albuquerque.  As  soon  as  funds  would  permit,  the  regents  secured  the 
necessary  area  of  land  required  by  the  enacted  law,  and  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  building.  In  May,  1892,  the  structure  was 
completed  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents.  On  June  15,  1892, 
the  normal  department  of  the  university  was  opened  for  students,  and 
during  the  following  September  a  preparatory  department  was  opened. 
This  institution  has  been  in  successful  operation  five  years,  having  con- 
ferred during  this  time  fifteen  diplomas  of  graduation  in  the  regular 
courses  and  many  certificates  of  satisfactory  work  in  the  more  lim- 
ited courses  of  study.  The  standard  of  work  has  risen  steadily,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  being  con- 
tinually increased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  community. 
Material  development  has  kept  pace  with  internal  growth,  and  the 
university,  with  its  commodious  buildings  and  growing  apparatus  and 
library,  can  now  offer  better  facilities  for  study  and  scientific  research 
than  ever  before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by  spe- 
cialists in  every  branch. 

The  officers  of  the  university  are,  Hon.  William  B.  Ghilders,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Frank  W.  Clancy,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  of 
regents  is  made  up  as  follows:  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero,  ex  officio; 
Hon.  Placido  Sandoval,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  officio; 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Clancy,  Hon.  E.  S.  Stover,  Hon.  William  B.  Childers, 
Hon.  Henry  L.  WTaldo,  and  James  H.  Wroth,  M.  D. 
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There  are  three  departments,  the  academic,  commercial,  and  normal, 
the  latter  having  been  organized  with  the  special  view  of  training 
competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Admission  to  the  academic 
course  is  either  upon  a  certificate  from  some  other  school  of  acknowl- 
edged thoroughness  or  upon  examination  in  English,  history,  geography, 
and  arithmetic. 

During  the  past  year  the  board  of  regents  built  a  substantial  gymna- 
sium  and  equipped  it  with  the  best  apparatus  obtainable.  The  results 
<>i  training  in  this  line  have  been  closely  noted  and  have  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  respect. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  Albuquerque  for  $20  per  month.  At 
the  present  time  the  university  has  no  work  at  its  command  for  stu- 
dents, but  a  number  of  students  have  found  congenial  employment 
about  the  city  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  defray  a  large  portion 
of  their  expenses.  During  the  coming  year  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  assist  students  who  so  desire,  to  find  employment  for  their 
hours  of  recreation. 

The  normal  department  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
intend  to  teach.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  such  branches  as 
are  taught  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  and  in  the  history  and  the- 
ory of  teaching,  including  correct  methods  of  study,  instruction,  and 
discipline. 

The  several  courses  of  study  in  the  university  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care  by  experienced  educators,  and  while  the  institution  is 
young,  it  is  expanding  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  times,  and 
it  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
for  it  rests  alone  with  the  Territory  to  realize  the  promise  of  this  rising 
institution. 

The  university  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  The  policy  of 
dropping  the  lower  grades  has  been  continued.  In  doing  this  about 
30  students  were  refused  admission.  Most  of  these  attended  the  city 
public  schools  during  the  year.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  university 
during  the  year  was  80;  last  year,  including  the  grades  that  have  now 
been  dropped,  it  was  83.  The  average  age  of  those  enrolled  the  cur- 
rent year  is  a  little  above  20  years.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
maturity  of  the  students.  Whilst  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
college  preparatory  stage,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  scholarship  of  our 
students  ranks  much  above  some  other  schools  whose  classes  have  more 
advanced  names.  From  the  normal  department  tour  students — two 
young  men  and  two  young  women— were  graduated.  These  were 
mature,  strong  persons,  and  they  will  succeed,  we  believe,  as  teachers. 
To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  work  of  the  university,  we  append  a 
list  showing  the  number  of  students  pursuing  certain  branches  of  study. 
In  this  list,  " English"  includes  the  various  branches  of  that  study, 
such  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  etc. 

List. — Algebra,  20;  arithmetic,  13;  anatomy,  4;  astronomy,  5;  botany, 
4;  bookkeeping,  18;  chemistry,  6;  drawing,  16;  English,  48;  theory  of 
education,  4;  ethics,  4;  French,  3;  Greek,  1;  geology,  2;  geometry,  8; 
German,  10;  history,  16;  Latin,  26;  psychology,  4;  physics,  5;  phy- 
sical geography,  6 ;  Spanish,  37;  stenography,  28;  school  management, 
4;  zoology,  16. 

Material  advancement  has  been  made  along  several  lines.  The  library 
is  steadily  growing,  both  from  the  Congressional  publications  which  it 
receives  as  Territorial  depository,  and  from  purchases  made  from  the 
matriculation  fees.  It  now  contains  935  bound  volumes  and  390  pam- 
phlets. These  have  all  been  catalogued  according  to  the  most  approved 
system,  and  thus  the  library  is  very  valuable  for  ready  reference.    It  is 
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much  used  by  both  students  and  faculty,  and  the  public  is  welcomed  to 
it  at  all  reasonable  times.  Funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library 
are  greatly  needed. 

In  the  department  of  science  some  advancement  has  been  made. 
That  department  has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  head,  and  some 
important  apparatus,  such  as  an  electrical  machine,  air  pump,  etc.,  has 
been  added. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  also  been  improved.  But  in  all  these 
improvements  the  board  has  been  compelled  to  practice  the  most  care- 
ful economy,  often  to  the  hindrance  of  advancement  of  students.  A 
special  teacher  of  Spanish  has  been  employed,  and  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  taken  that  subject  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  value 
placed  upon  it.  Those  branches  which  appear  to  offer  some  immediate 
pecuniary  return  attract  students.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
offers  greater  commercial  value  than  Spanish.  The  instructor  in  this 
department,  Prof.  Atanasio  Montoya,  jr.,  was  educated  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  is  a  native  of  Bernalillo  County,  and  it  gives  the  board  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  service  has  been  very  efficient  and 
satisfactory. 

The  needs  of  the  university,  in  comparison  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand, are  so  many  that  the  board  often  feels  embarrassed.  A  dormi- 
tory is  greatly  needed.  Year  by  year  the  grades  in  the  university 
advance.  If  the  university  does  not  meet  their  wants,  the  students  will 
go  elsewhere,  and  thus  the  university  will  continue  to  be  kept  a  pre- 
paratory school.  To  meet  their  wants  requires  greater  expenditure  for 
teaching  force.  With  no  more  funds  at  command,  this  requirement  for 
teachers  in  higher  grades  can  be  met  only  by  continuing  to  drop  lower 
ones.  To  what  extent  this  policy  can  be  carried  without  detracting 
from  the  real  prosperity  of  the  university  is  a  very  perplexing  question. 

NEW  MEXICO   MILITARY   INSTITUTE. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  located  at  Roswell,  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  bonds  have  been  sold,  and  the  new  building  is 
in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  Ample  accommodations  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  this  the  most  popular  school  in  the  Pecos  Valley — in  fact,  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico.  The  school  is  beautifully  situated,  Koswell 
being  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  attractive  cities  in  that  portion  of 
our  Territory,  and  we  bespeak  for  this  institution  every  success. 

THE   DEAF,   DUMB,    AND   BLIND   INSTITUTION. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Santa  Fe.  I  give  in  full  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson,  superintendent  of  the  above  school,  with 
regard  to  information  concerning  it.  This  is  a  most  deserving  institu- 
tion, and  I  hope  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  very  materially  improve  its 
condition. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico* 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  of  even  date,  desiring  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
this  institution,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following:  Having  met  with  another 
reduction  in  the  usual  maintenance  of  this  institution,  and  refusal  of  increased 
accommodations  that  were  urgently  asked  for  and  badly  needed  for  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  school  by  the  last  legislature,  I  regret  to  state  that  the  school  has  been 
forced  to  close  temporarily  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  year,  owing  to  lack  of  avail- 
able means  caused  by  the  great  reduction  in  its  regular  aid,  though  its  last  years' 
term  had  been  prosperous,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  had  been  larger  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  school  has  existed  for  twelve  years, 
having  gone  successfully  through  the  various  trying  circumstances  brought  about 
by  the  financial  condition  of  affairs.     The  Territory  has  under  its  instruction  and 
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care  27  deaf  and  dumb  and  16  blind  pupils.  The  school  is  not  expected  to  reopen 
until  the  middlo  of  its  next  term,  awaiting  the  incoming  of  the  money  for  its  main- 
tenance; however,  a  class  of  deaf  Indians  and  other  pay  pupils  is  now,  and  may 
continue,  in  the  school  at  their  own  expense.  Money  to  run  this  school  properly  is 
all  we  want,  and  no  good  work  can  be  done  in  a  school  like  ours  without  money  to 
pay  for  what  is  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  such  an  institution.  This  school  should 
be  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  bring  it  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  success  and  efficiency  to  assist  these  poor  afflicted  in  obtaining 
a  thorough  education,  which  will  fit  them  in  after  years  to  become  self-supporting, 
respectful,  and  successful  citizens,  and  relieve  others  of  the  burden  of  their  support 
and  care.    This  can  and  should  be  done  in  this  Territory  as  it  has  been  in  other  places. 

This  institution  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  establishment,  or  an  asy- 
lum, but  as  an  institution  of  learning  like  any  other  public  school,  and,  under  the 
proper  management,  this  school  should  be  an  honor  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
as  well  as  a  worthy  blessing  to  the  deaf  and  blind  alike. 

The  best  of  health  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year  among  the  pupils  of  the 
institution,  and  in  all  departments  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  their  studies; 
they  have  been  well  contented  with  their  daily  work  in  the  school  for  the  past  year, 
but  they  all  regret  exceedingly  that  the  last  legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  make  the 
appropriation  so  badly  needed,  and  which  would  have  been  the  means  of  doing  so 
much  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  maintain  and  educate  its  afflicted,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  blind  people  in  our  Territory  left  to 
grow  up  and  remain  in  ignorance;  on  account  of  their  misfortune  they  are  not  sent 
to  schools,  and  the  consequence  is  they  will  have  to  suffer  in  the  future  by  being  an 
annoyance  to  the  public  by  begging  on  the  streets  for  means  to  maintain  them.  To 
remedy  this  trouble  would  be  to  send  them  to  schools  where  they  can  be  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Territory,  making  them  independent  in  the  future.  To-day  most 
of  the  educated  deaf  and  blind  in  our  civilized  and  Christian  lands  work  independ- 
ently and  intelligently  for  their  living,  meanwhile  enjoying  life  like  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  without  regarding  the  loss  of  their  senses,  thus  making  them- 
selves free  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  dreaded  and  perplexing  burden  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Hoping,  my  dear  Governor,  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  encourage  and 
keep  up  this  institution  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  a  credit  to  New  Mexico 
under  your  administration,  and  feeling  that  you  will  do  so  as  a  matter  of  pride,  I 
remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lars  M.  Larson,  Superintendent. 

Among  the  Territorial  institutions  located  at  Santa  Fe,  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  are  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  These  are  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  and  St.  Vincent's  Territorial  Orphans'  Home  and 
Industrial  School.  For  the  former  institution  the  annual  appropriation 
is  $6,000,  while  the  latter  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  legislative  allow- 
ance of  $5,000.  The  number  of  patients  received  at  the  hospital  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28, 1897,  and  treated  at  said  institution 
is  144. 

The  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School  is  for  girls  only,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  for  the  year  euding  February  28,  1897,  is  59.  Num- 
ber received  during  the  year,  14;  number  adopted,  2;  number  taken 
out  by  relatives,  22,  and  number  remaining  in  the  Orphanage  February 
28.  1897,  being  49. 

INSANE   ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  on  the 
boulevard  leading  to  tbe  famous  hot  springs.  It  was  opened  lor  patients 
on  Mayl,  1893,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  economically  man- 
aged institutions  of  which  the  Territory  can  boast.  The  site  is  well  chosen 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  selecting  the  location  for  this  magnificent  home 
dedicated  by  a  humanitarian  spirit  to  the  unfortunate  wards  of  our 
Territory.  The  building  is  a.  commodious  one  of  native  stone,  four 
stories  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  gothic  tower,  stands  upon  a 
slight  elevation  commanding  an  enchanting  view  of  a  wide  stretch  of 
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meadow  land  that  borders  the  winding  Gallinas  with  its  background 
of  hill  and  mesa  scarcely  300  yards  away.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
patients,  together  with  their  attendants,  and  the  offices  and  private 
rooms  of  the  resident  officers,  find  comfortable  quarters  here.  The 
grounds  are  ample,  well  graded,  and  laid  out  in  good  taste,  with  here 
and  there  touches  of  landscape  gardening.  The  asylum  has  a  farm  of 
112  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  upon  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  consumed  by  this  institution  is  raised. 
The  labor  of  the  patients  is  utilized  on  this  farm,  which  has  its  own 
cows,  and  raises  its  own  pork,  with  beneficial  and  healthful  results  all 
around. 

COURTS   IN   THE   TERRITORY. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  10,  1897. 
Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  47 
cases  were  filed  and  docketed  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  On  the  docket  at  the  1896  term,  heginning  the 
last  Monday  in  July,  1896,  there  were  66.  Of  the  latter  number  54  cases  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  L.  Wyllys,  Clerk  Supreme  Court. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Beport  of  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  judicial  districts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,1897. 

First  judicial  district,  consisting  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,   San  Juan,  and  Taos 
counties : 

Total  number  of  indictments  found 37 

Number  of  indictments  pending  June  30,  1897 94 

Acquittals 11 

Convictions 7 

Dismissals 25 

Stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 4 

Note. — No  court  held  in  Rio  Arriba  County  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Second  judicial  district,  composed  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  counties: 

Number  of  indictments 14 

Acquittals 1 

Convictions 10 

Number  of  cases  continued 3 

Third  judicial  district,  composed  of  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Dona  Ana  counties: 

Number  of  cases  pending 34 

Number  of  cases  appealed 11 

Indictments  found  at  March  term,  1897 20 

Cases  disposed  of  at  March  term  of  court,  1897 24 

Cases  x>ending  at  this  date 32 

Fourth  judicial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  Colfax, 
Guadalupe,  and  Union: 
San  Miguel  County — 

Number  cases  pending  June  1,  1896 65 

Number  appeals  from  j  ustice  peace  courts 6 

Number  criminal  complaints  filed  before  court 2 

Total 73 

Number  cases  disposed  of 23 

Remaining  on  docket 50 

Mora  County — 

Number  cases  on  docket 12 

Number  appeals 3 

Number  filed  before  court 3 

Number  indictments 40 

Total , 58 

Number  disposed  of 18 

Remaining  on  docket 40 
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Fifth  judicial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Eddy,  Chaves,  and 
Socorro : 

Indictments  found 8 

Indictments  pending  June  30,  1897 50 

Acquittals 1 

Convictions > . .  3 

Dismissals 28 

Cases  dropped  with  leave  to  reinstate 16 

Eddy  County  had  no  term  of  court  during  the  time  mentioned. 

Guadalupe  County — 

Number  cases"  docketed  on  appeal  from  justice-of-peace  courts 16 

Indictments  found  at  June  term  of  court,  1897 34 

Total 50 

Cases  disposed  of 22 

Remaining  on  docket 28 

REPORT  OF  THE   TERRITORIAL   TREASURER,  FROM  DECEMBER  3,  1894, 
TO  DECEMBER  28,  1896. 

REVENUES   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory  during  these 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

REVENUES. 


Licenses 

Taxes - 

Fees  paid  by  district  court  clerks 

Proceeds  of  convicts'  earnings  and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in  the 

New  Mexico  penitentiary 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

2 nsurance  company  licenses 

Repayments 

Interest  on  deposits 


$8, 463. 43 

196, 101. 16 

7, 432.  44 

6,  727.  50 

14,  479.  23 

900.  00 

1,410.00 

2,  462.  80 


237,  976.  56 


$8, 107.  34 

186,  739.  42 

7,  831.  63 

4,  504.  54 

14,  500.  00 

1,  057.  50 


1,  919.  54 


EXPENDITURES. 


Interest  and  part  principal  of  the  public  debt 

Penitentiary - 

Salary  and  fees 

Territorial  institutions 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Branch  agricultural  experimental  station , 

Court  expenses 

Cattle  sanitary  board 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  hospital,  school,  library,  and  miscellaneous  fund 

accounts 

To  meet  deficits  in  appropriation  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 


$82, 193.  36 
36, 159.  65 
37,  704.  97 
36,  758.  55 
10,  064.  43 
2,  600.  00 
16,  757.  69 
14,  284.  73 

73,  249.  93 

20,  755.  01 


$59,  882.  50 
28,371.67 
33,  480.  25 
32,  277.  66 
9,  349. 13 
145.  00 
12,  999.  04 
15,  299.  57 

53,  953.  35 
663.  00 
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1. — Statement  of  the  assessed  valuation,  rate  of  taxation,  arithmetical  and  actual  cash  prod- 
uct of  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  percentage  of  the  cash  product  to  the  arithmetical 
product  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


County. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Eio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 


1894 — Rate  of  taxation  7.75  mills. 


valuation. 


739, 169. 
631,  770. 
745,  270. 
636,  285. 
495,  775. 
580,  235. 
659,  124. 
488,  040. 
987,  324. 
773,  759. 
515,  221. 
254,  457. 
014, 105. 
353,  920. 
553,  210. 
075,199. 
505,  938. 
081,  701. 


Arith- 
metical 
product 
of  tax. 


Total 40,  090, 510.  64  302,  824. 74 1,  901, 116.  67 


f52. 
12, 
'21, 
20. 
11, 
27, 
5, 
11, 
7, 
5, 
3, 
17, 
38, 
10, 
19, 
8, 
11, 
16, 


228.  55 
646.  27 
275.  84 
404.  58 
492. 25 
746.  82 
108. 21 
532. 31 
651.76 
996.  63 
992. 96 
472.  04 
859.  31 
492.  88 
787.  37 
332. 77 
671.01 
133, 18 


Actual 
cash  prod- 
uct of  tax. 


$30, 

10, 

16, 

17, 

8, 

19, 

2, 

6, 

4, 

4, 

3, 

10, 

20, 

5, 

16, 

2, 

5, 

5, 


543. 41 
295. 08 
372.  93 
661.70 
871. 10 
815.33 
221.93 
961.55 
631.  02 
241.46 
259. 38 
267.  50 
257. 20 
199.  98 
295. 72 
130.  00 
994.  83 
096.  55 


Cash  to 
arith- 
metical 
prod- 
uct. 


Per  ct. 
59 

81 

77 


1895— Rate  of  taxation  7.75  mills. 


Assessed 
valuation. 


$8,  885, 
2,  018, 
2, 484, 

2,  692, 
1,  666, 

3,  449, 
43i  532, 
60  1,595, 
601  1,026, 
70  756, 
84  480, 
58!  2, 152, 
52  i  4,  754, 
49|  1,168, 
82  2,711, 
25  900, 
51  1,326, 
3l!  2,538, 


Arith- 
metical 
product 
of  tax. 


Actual 

cash 
product 
of  tax. 


859. 12  $25, 
642. 36  5, 
256.  00 
870.  70 
916.92 
731.14 
128.  47 
361.  76 
931.  98 
862. 44 
720.  57 
681.30 
850.  64 
055.  48 
010.48 
981.  50 
284. 15 
673.  49 


62  41, 140,  802.  67  318, 818.  50  158,  224.  27 


679.  54 
088.  86 
988.17 
872.  98 
495.  75 
386.  72 
607.  89 
949.  95 
951.  27 
511.86 
832.  20 
240.  90 
333.  58 
726.  57 
002.  36 
706.  08 
895.  59 
954. 00 


Cash  to 
arith- 
metical 
prod- 
uct. 


Per  ct. 
37 
32 
60 
76 
58 
56 
38 
64 
41 
78 
49 
49 
44 
63 
61 
24 
67 
25 


50 


Correction.— The  total  of  "Actual  cash  product  of  tax"  of  1894  should  be  $190,116.67  in  place  of 
$1,901,116.67. 

Appropriations  of  1895  and  1896,  cash  receipts  from  tax  levies  for  their  payment,  and  cash 
product  of  special  taxes  for  those  years. 


Fund. 


Interest  fund 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund. 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Deficiency 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Compensation  of  assessors 


Total 


1895. 


Appro- 
priation. 


$50, 360 
39,  960 
37,  900 

1,000 
45.  940 
29,  790 

5,000 


209,  950 


Cash 
receipts. 


Product  of  6 
mills  tax- 
ation for 
Ter  r  i  t  o  - 
rial    pur- 


$146,  623.  59 


1896. 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$55,  360. 00 

32,  060.  00 

33,  600.  00 
1,  000.  00 

44,  390.  00 


5,  000.  00 
7,  496.  95 


178,  906.  95 


Cash 
receipts. 


Product  of  6 
mills  taxa- 
t  i  0  n  for 
Territorial 
purposes. 


$130, 268. 47 


The  amount  of  $15,780.70  was  used  by  the  legislature  for  other  purposes  from  the  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year. 

List  ofhank8  holding  Territorial  funds. 


Name  of  bank. 

Amount  ap- 
plied for. 

Amount  of 
bond. 

Amount 

of  interest 

paid. 

Balances 

in  bank  Nov. 

28,  1896. 

Albuquerque  National  Bank,  general  deposi- 

$300,  000.  00 
40,  000.  00 

60,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
60,  000.  00 

25,  000.  00 
65,  000.  00 
60,  000.  00 
30,  000.  00 
30,  000.  00 

$363.  93 
289. 44 

819.  92 
383.  52 
831.20 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Albuquerque,  N. 

$20,  000.  00 

30, 000. 00 
10,  OCO.  00 
30,  000.  00 

12,  500.  00 
32,  500.  00 
30,  000.  00 
15,  000.  00 
15,  000.  00 
2,  300.  00 

$2, 144.  01 
6,  037.  87 

3,  203.  99 

The  First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. . 
New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 

6,  038.  03 
2,  385.  37 

72.90 
728.  00 
420.  49 
401.  51 

71.43 

No  balance. 

6,  037.  25 

3,  252.  85 

3,  201.  85 

New  Mexico  National  Bank,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. . 

No  balance. 

Total 

4,  382.  34 

32,  301. 22 
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Special  account  of  moneys  paid  treasurer  by  the  district  court  clerks;  section  5,  chapter  69, 

laws  of  1889. 


Clerk. 

District. 

Fourth 

quarter 

1894. 

First 

quarter 

1895. 

Second 

quarter 

1895. 

Third 

quarter 

1895. 

Fourth 

quarter 

1895. 

First  ... 
Second  . 
Third... 
...do  

$379.  20 
302.  65 
195.  45 

$194.15 
537.  48 
260. 75 

$379. 16 
443.  60 

$198. 15 
517. 15 

$477. 37 

459.  00 

W  B.  AValton 

653. 00 
544.  00 
248. 35 

299.  20 
436.  55 

549. 40 

Fourth  . 
Fifth  . . . 
...do  .. 

304.  45 
350.  05 

531.  40 
292.  35 

300.  20 

265.  35 

406. 75 

W  M  Driscoll 

.   .do  .. 

Total 

1,  531.  80 

1,916.13 

2,  268. 11 

1,  716.  40 

2, 192.  72 

Clerk. 

District. 

First 

quarter 

1896. 

Second 

quarter 

1896. 

Third 

quarter 

1896. 

Total. 

Per  cent 

of  fees  to 

salary. 

First  . . . 
Second  . 
Third... 

$392. 00 
773.75 

$242.  60 
550.  48 

$241.  65 
374.  70 

$2,  504.  28 
3,  958.  81 

39 

61 

W.  B  Walton 

...do 

241.  60 

482.  43 

451. 75 
446.  25 

178.  35 
448.60 

2,  829.  50 

3,  493.  88 

44 

Fourth  . 
Fifth  . . . 

54 

.     do  .. 

334. 00 

W.  M.  Driscoll 

...do 

219.55 

261.  20 

2,  477.  60 

38 

Total 

2,  223.  78 

1,  910.  63 

1,  504.  50 

15,  264.  07 

47 

Beeeipts  and  disbursements  for  the  quarter  of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year  beginning  Decem- 
ber 3,  1894,  and  ended  March  2,  1895. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Penitentiary  interest  and  sinking  fund. . 

Capitol  interest  fund 

Current  expense  interest  fund 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund. . 

Capitol  contingent  inter  est  fund 

Insane  Asylum  bond  interest...* 

Interest  on  outstanding  warrants 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  forty- fourth  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines , 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

In  terest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal 
year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. . . 

Court  fund  for  counties 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year ! 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fis- 
cal year 


Balances 
Dec.  3, 
1894. 


$27,  746.  76 

6,  960.  87 
5,  280.  79 
8,  550.  05 

2,  307.  89 
779. 49 

4,120.27 

3,  576.  40 
8,  062.  34 
5,  456. 11 

16,  692. 13 

27.19 

10,  327.  92 

2,  577.  71 

617.  71 

25,  664. 04 

293.  33 

5,  018.  94 

34.28 

7,  010.  91 
7,  874.  55 

440.  31 

2,  892.  25 

539. 26 

1,  053. 

2,  605.  42 


173.  20 


748.  39 
187. 13 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


$680. 80 

26.58 

16.50 

22.93 

8.27 

1.41 

11.45 

3, 109.  21 

2,  300.  72 

1,  256.  05 

1,531.80 


Transfers  Transfers  Payments 

+-  r      r\a         irom  during 

to  funds.      funds>      quart£ 


3,  446.  73 
50.34 
153.  48 
25.16 
25.16 
622.  02 
147.  01 
257.  87 
3,  529.  33 
495.  00 
915.  94 

9,  267.  37 

2,  712.  60 


$4,  022. 
735. 
473. 
631. 
158. 
79. 
316. 


1,  593. 

2,  038. 

21. 

1, 972. 

619. 

210. 


6,  056. 
2,810. 
2,  422. 
4,  535. 
2,  732. 


146.  93 
61,  714. 19 
15,  657.  75 


Total 157,619.32108,132.60    31,430.49    31,430.49106,905.62158,846.30 


2,913.70 


9,  267.  37 


2,  712.  60 


15,  844.  88 


$28,  408.  62 

210. 00 

3,  600.  00 

2,610.00 

1,  500.  00 

750. 00 

3,  400.  99 
2,443.75 
1,  042.  00 

6,  787.  41 
10,431.54 

32.05 

9,  030.  03 

579. 00 

790.10 

7,  899.  74 
6,113.55 

4,  940.  00 
1,  980.  00 
7,  000.  00 

850.  00 


700.  00 

3,011.51 

949. 85 


146 

1,  698.  55 


Balances 

Mar.  2, 

1895. 


$4,  041.  62 
7,513.28 
2, 170.  85 
6,  594.  09 
974.  63 
110.  60 
1,046.74 
4,  241.  86 
9,321.06 

1,  518.  73 
9,831.22 

16.  45 

3,  269.  98 

2,  617.  78 

37.98 
20,  519.  09 

286.  75 
.  3,042.61 

502. 11 

4,  571.  38 
10,  379.  25 

587.  32 

2,  450. 12 

1,  057.  08 

598.  83 

607.  66 


764.  03 


INT  97 — MIS- 


-26 
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Eeceipts  and  disbursements  during  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  March  4,  1895,  to  February 

29,  1896. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Penitentiary  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

Capitol  interest  fund 

Current  expense  interest  fund 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund. 

Capitol  contingent  interest  fund 

Insane  asylum  bond  interest 

Interest  on  outstanding  warrants 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Interest  fund 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund - 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors'  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  44th  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  Agricultural  College 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  45th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  45th  fiscal  year. 

Deficit  iund,  42d  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  46th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  46th  fiscal  year. 

Deficiency  fund,  46th  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver  City) 
Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Las  Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  47th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  47th  fiscal  year. 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 


Total 


Balances 

Mar.  4, 

1895. 


$4,  041.  62 
7,  513.  28 
2,  170.  85 
6,  594.  09 
974.  63 
110.60 
1,  046.  74 
4,  241.  86 


9,  321.  06 

1,  518.  73 
9,  831.  22 

16.45 
3,  269.  98 

2,  617.  78 

37.98 

20, 519. 

286.75 

3,  042.  61 
502. 11 

4,  571.  38 
10,  379.  25 

587. 32 

2,  450. 12 

1,  057.  08 

598.  83 

607.  66 


173.  20 
60,  764.  03 


158, 846^30 


Receipts. 


Transfers 

to 

funds. 


$3.  698. 

151. 

10,  201. 

5,  693. 


$70,  281. 81 


3, 126. 72 


311, 
37 

104 
18 
18 

284 
93 

172 
17, 221 

922 
2,240 


07 
27 

:?t; 
50 
21 
48 
1,  776.  34 


78,  974.  73 
19,  861. 17 


71.21 

71.21 

52,  671.  85 

15,413.81 


221,  233. 16 


35,  635.  58 
32,  980.  35 

939. 46 
42,  392.  82 

345.  31 
4,  834.  90 


9,  770.  26 
4,  866.  50 
4,  612.  75 
9,  462.  86 
2, 125.  65 


17,  810.  25 

30,  875.  00 

2,361.42 

2,  226.  24 


1,761.58 


273, 183.  74 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


$4,041.62 
7,  513.  28 
2, 170.  85 
6,  594.  09 
974.  63 
110.  60 
1,  046.  74 


Pay- 

nionta. 


3, 475. 84 
356.  90 

2,  310.  34 

3.87 

768.  45 

615. 18 

8.93 

7  469.15 

67.39 

715.  01 

118.  00 

1,  074.  28 

2, 575.  06 
138. 02 
575.  78 
248.  41 
140.  73 
607.  66 


1,  776.  34 


139,  738.  76 
19,  861. 17 


52,  671.  85 
15,  413.  81 


273, 182.  74 


$4,  992. 50 
50,  870.  00 
13,431.91 
29,  913.  31 
33,  329.  89 
534.  48 
27,  073.  28 

2,  756.  45 
3, 149.  07 

12,  970.  32 

6,  575.  00 
4,  400.  00 

3,  850.  00 

7,  000.  00 
10,  214.  43 


1,  900.  00 

15,  £83.  84 

938.  20 


15,  358.  83 

22,  756.  92 

1,  628.  50 

315.  00 


1, 142.  00 


Balances. 


$2,  947.  63 
19,  563.  29 
2,  615.  05 
12,  577.  95 
15,  264.  70 
417.  56 
17,  821.  07 

2,  618. 18 

1,  714.  87 
390.  92 

3,  451.  66 

2,  898.  82 
1, 165.  30 
5,  978.  40 

"*'542."37 

146.  61 

2,146.19 

442. 40 

2,  240.  21 

3.48 


164.  60 


2,451.42 

8, 118.  08 

804. 13 

1, 982.  45 


619. 58 


270,992.54109.086.92 

I 
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Receipts  and  disbursements,  three-quarters  forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  March  2,  1896,  to 

November  28,  1896. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interest  fund 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  iund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors'  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  44th  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 


New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  45th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  45th  fiscal  year. 

Deficit  fund,  42d  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  46th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  46th  fiscal  year. 

Deficiency  fund,  46th  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school, New Mexico  (Silver  City) 
Normal  school,  NewMexico  (Las  Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  47th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  47th  fiscal  year. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial  purposes,  48th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  48th  fiscal  year. 


Total 


Balances 
Mar.  2, 


Keceipts. 


$19,  563.  29 
2,  947.  63 
2,  615.  05| 
12,577.951 
15,264.70 
417.  56 
17,  821.  07 
2,  618. 18 

1,  714.  87 
390.  92 

3,451.66 

2,  898.  82 
1, 165.  30 
5, 978.  40 

542.  37 
146.  61 

2, 146.  19 
442.  40 

2,  240.  21 
3.48 


164.  60 


2,  451.  42 

8,188.08 

804. 13 

1,  982.  45 


$460. 

87. 

5,  867. 

4,  282. 

5,  638. 


Transfers 

to 

funds. 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


4,  223.  52 


195. 

70. 

67. 

35. 

35. 

29. 

64. 

11,  291. 

540. 

1,  226. 

812. 

743. 


15  $29, 114.  34 

92 

08 

14 

!»1 


14,  585.  77 
14,  617.  99 
443.  55 
20,  279.  32 


2, 143.  01 


4,  099.  29 
2,  666.  33 
2,  560.  08 

5,  610.  29 


5, 186. 
1,  306. 


83. 

83 
70,  099'. 
20, 132. 


546. 
159. 


109,  086.  92133,  270.  77 


736.  45 


2,  473.  00 
2,473.00 


2,  300.  88 


104. 103.  30 


$3,  035.  55 


542.  37 


2,  240.  21 
816.  35 
743. 79 


Pay- 
ments. 


5, 186.  28 
1,  306.  49 


70,  099.  67 
20, 132.  59 


104, 103.  30 


Balances 

Nov.  28, 

1896. 


$43,290.00   $5,847.78 


7,  814.  22! 

27,  830.  60j 

27,  423.  79 
703. 26 

30,  621.  58; 
5,  093.  69; 
3, 468.  97 
547.  95 
3,  400.  00 
5.  235.  00 
3,  650.  00 

10,  750.  66 


145.  00 
10,  688.  95 

745.  70 


10.00 


2,  643.  24 
5,  583.  09 

3,  256.  52 
4, 149. 11 


667.  91 
61f>.20 
097.81 
157.  85 
478.  81 
748.  01 
388.  91 
38.80 
221.  46 
397. 90 
110.64 
873.  29 
29.18 
66.25 
748.  40 
236.  70 
226. 19 


199,  051.  33 


544.  63 
534.  99 
104. 16 
389.  86 


920.  46 
546.99 
159.  52 

43,  306.  36 


Samuel  Eldodt,  treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Territory  of  Ne  v  Mexico. 


Dr. 

Ce. 

1896. 
Mar.  13. 

To  balance  transferred 
by  It.  J.  Palen,  late 
treasurer : 
Cash                        

$138,  880.  51 
133,  984.  63 

294, 157. 73 
13,  732.  27 

9, 975.  99 

1,  440.  00 

3,  275.  02 

1,410.00 

154.  73 

26,  282.  89 

1,880.25 
625, 174.  02 

1895. 
Nov.  19 

1896. 
Nov.  20 

1896. 
Nov.  28 

By  warrants,  coupons,  and 
other  paid   evidences  of 
indebtedness  destooyed, 
as  per  certificate  of  gov- 

Warrants,  coupons,  etc 

Keceipts  from  all  sources 
from    Mar.    13,    1895,    to 
Noy.  28,  1896,  both  dates 
inclusive,  from  taxes  paid 

by  collectors 

From  fees  paid  by  district 

$333,  048.  30 

By  warrants,  coupons,  and 
other  paid  evidences  of 
indebtedness  destroyed, 
as  per  certificate  of  gov- 
ernor and  auditor 

By  balance  on  hand 

Total 

248,  379.  23 

From  proceeds  of  convicts' 
earnings  and  support  of 
United  States  prisoners, 
from    superintendent    of 
New  Mexico  penitentiary. 

From    auditor,     insurance 

43,  746.  49 

From  interest  on  deposits  . . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  tax. 

Cattle  sanitary  board 

From    Jno.    Franklin,  dis- 
trict     attorney     (Eddy 

Total 

625,  174.  02 

Balance  consists  of— 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank 

Warrants  paid  since  last  destruction,  November  20, 1896. 


$43,  306.  36 
440. 13 
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Statement  of  all  the  amounts  received  from  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  August  30, 
1890,  and  turned  over  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  New 
Mexico,  by  requisition  of  board  of  regents: 

November  24,  1890 $15,000 

April  13,  1891 16,  000 

September  26, 1891 17,  000 

August  19, 1892 18,000 

An  gust  12,  1893 19,  000 

August  16,  1894 20,  000 

July  22, 1895 21,000 

July  15,1896 22,000 

Total 148,000 

NEW  MEXICO   BANKS. 

The  statements  of  the  different  banks  throughout  the  Territory  show 
the  following : 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex , $1,  718,  854.  00 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 650, 176.56 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 649^947.74 

San  Miguel  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 534,  759.  35 

Bank  of  Commerce  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 346,  314.  74 

Bank  of  Roswell,  Roswell,  N.  Mex 248,700.87 

Bank  o  f  Doming ,  Deming,  N.  Mex 192,  754. 14 

Silver  City  National  Bank,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex 162,  082. 26 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton,  N.  Mex 149,  405.  00 

First  National  Bank  of  Eddy,  N.  Mex 130,  768. 12 

Sierre  County  Bant  of  Hillsboro,  N.  Mex 121,  542.  92 

Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 91,  438. 28 

Exchange  Bank  of  Whiteoaks,  N.  Mex 75,  657.  93 

Taos  County  Bank,  of  Taos,  N.  Mex 66,937.15 

G.  D.  Bowman  &  Son,  bankers,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex 65,  000.  00 

A.  Morton  &  Co.,  bankers,  Springer,  N.  Mex 65,  000.  00 

TERRITORIAL   BONDS. 

The  thirty-first  legislative  assembly  authorized  the  issue  of  the  fol- 
lowing Territorial  bonds,  viz: 

Capitol  rebuilding  bonds $75,  000.  00 

Insane  Asylum,  Las  Vegas 30.  000.  00 

Territorial  institutions. 35,  000.  00 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell 15,  000.  00 

Of  these  bonds  there  has  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  proper 
officers : 

Las  Vegas  Normal  School $10,  000.  00 

Silver  City  Normal  Scbool , 10,  000.  00 

Agricultural  College,  Las  Cruces 15,  000.  00 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 15,  000.  00 

The  iuternal-revenue  collections  in  this  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1897,  were  as  follows : 

Retail  liquor  dealers • $9,  612.  99 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 1,216.  67 

Wholesale  malt  liquor  dealers 1, 125  00 

Retail  malt  liquor  dealers 120.  00 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 180.  00 

Rectifiers 133.  33 

Brewers 150.00 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1, 008. 36 

Spirits 909.92 

Tobacco 33.00 

Beer 3,494.83 

Playing  cards 2.20 

Penalties,  etc 132. 10 

Total 18,118.40 
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The  rates  of  Territorial  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  all  taxable  property 
in  tlie  Territory  are  as  follows:  For  Territorial  purposes,  7.75  mills  on 
the  dollar;  for  Territorial  institutions,  2Tfo  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar; 
for  capitol  contingent  sinking  fund,  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar.  For 
support  of  the  public  schools  a  levy  is  made  of  2-^0%-  of  1  mill  on  the 
dollar  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and 
paid  into  the  different  county  treasuries,  as  provided  by  law. 


Abstract  of  the 


value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  Territory  of  JSfetv  Mexico 
for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  by  counties. 


1895. 

1896. 

County. 

Total  as- 
sessed value. 

Exemptions. 

Balance  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Total  as- 
sessed value. 

Exemptions. 

Balance  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

$9, 131,  711.  00 
2,  063,  954.  00 
2,  624,  759.  47 

2,  824,  003.  00 
1,719,100.96 

3,  538,  780.  00 
579, 506. 00 

1,  677,  666.  00 
1, 176,  377.  00 

865,  386.  20 
680,  614.  00 

4,  972,  122.  00 

2,  356,  895.  00 

1,  233.  170.  00 

2,  927,  628.  00 
989,  991.  00 

1,379,588.73 
2,  700,  668.  28 

$246,  662.  00 

45,  585.  00 
140,  000.  00 
131,  009.  00 

52, 400. 00 
89,  600.  00 

46,  800.  00 
82,  600.  00 

150,  057.  00 

108, 941.  70 

200,  540.  00 

217,  200.  00 

204,  503.  00 

64.  720.  00 

216,  598.  00 

89, 150.  00 

52,  600.  00 

162,  151.  80 

$8,  885,  049. 00 
2,  018,  369.  00 
2,  484,  759.  47 

2,  692,  994.  00 
1,  666,  700.  96 

3,  449, 180.  00 
532,  506.  00 

1,595,066.00 

1,  026,  320.  00 
756,  444.  50 
480,  074.  00 

4,  754,  922.  00 
2,152,392.00 
1, 168,  450.  00 

2,  711,  030.  00 
900,  841.  00 

1,  326,  988.  73 

2,  538,  516.  48 

$7,421,371  00 

1,  944,  214.  00 

2,  611,  710.  00 

2,  751,  351.  00 
1,  334,  775.  00 

3,  419,  690.  00 
544,  154. 00 

1,  492,  973.  00 
1,111,230.00 

781,  205. 12 
589,  931.  00 

4,  907,  9i)5.  00 
2, 121,  013.  00 
1, 145,  249.  00 

2,  592,  304.  00 
623,621.00 

1,271,971.37 
2,  415,  817.  29 

$278,  200.  00 

33,  200.  00 

154,  600.  00 

168,  486.  00 

50, 400.  00 

85,  200.  00 

49,  800.  00 

73,  600.  00 

118,  800.  00 

101,  000.  00 

203,  004.  00 

233,  800.  00 

195,  400.  00 

46,  914.  00 

202,  430.  00 

72,  350.  00 

54,  421.  37 

79,  776.  93 

$7, 143, 171. 00 

1,  911,  014.  00 

2,  457, 110.  00 

Dona  Ana 

Eddv 

2.  582,  865.  00 
1,  284,  375.  00 

3,  334.  490.  00 
49^  354.  00 

1,  419,  373.  00 
992,  430.  00 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Eio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

SantaFe 

680,  205, 12 

386,  927.  00 

4,  684, 105.  00 

1,  925,  613.  00 

1,  098,  335.  00 

2,  389,  874.  00 

551,271.00 

1,  217,  550.  00 

Valencia 

2,  336,  040.  36 

Total 

43,  441,  920.  64 

2,  301, 117.  50 

41,140,803.14 

39,  080,  484.  78 

2, 191,  382.  30 

36,  889, 102.  48 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  August  27, 1897. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  the  26th  instant,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
submitting  herewith  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  illuminating  oil,  commonly 
known  as  coal  oil  or  kerosene,  shipped  into  New  Mexico,  inspected  and  hearing  the 
test  required  by  law,  dating  from  March  24,  1897,  the  day  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
inspectorship,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1897. 

The  quantity  of  oil  received  in  New  Mexico  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  of  said  year  was  92,011  gallons.     Of  this  quantity — 

Gallons. 

Albuquerque  received .. 24, 115 

Las  Vegas  received 12, 222 

Doming  received 6, 157 

Eddy  received „ 8, 101 

Socorro  received 9, 100 

Santa  Fe  received 6, 155 

Silver  City  received ., 6,097 

Raton  received 11,  056 

Chama  received 9,  008 

Total 92,011 

Respectfully, 

W.  E.  Martin,  Coal  Oil  Inspector. 

To  His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    COURT    OF    PRIVATE    LAND    CLAIMS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  grants  acted  upon  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1890,  and 
ending  June  30,  1897: 

Statement  No.  1. 


por 

No 


105 
61 

154 

72 
146 

106 

93 

117 

100 

75 

83 
112 
112 

152 


160 


83 


136 


P.  L.  C. 

docket 
No. 


Name  of  grant. 


64 

84 

91 
183 

99 

153 

233 

108  i 

147  I 


San  Clemente 
Cieneguilla  . . 


(•Juan  Salas  or  Allamitos 


I  4 

l        233    J 


Petaca . 


97 
265 
101 
273 

167 
166 
169 
272 
163 
87 
118 
208 
268 
115 
164 
131 
274 

275 
123 
92 
111 
157 
217 
258 
229 
220 
225 
223 
226 
186 
239 
238 
241 


Cebolla  or  Juan  C.Santistevan 

.Nuestra  Senora  de    los    Dolores 
mine. 

>Barranca  or  Geronimo  Martin 


Ojo  del  Apache 
Lo  de  Padilla  , . 


Ojo  de  la  Cabra 

Canon  del  Rio  Colorado 

Orejas  del  Llano  de  los  Aguajes  . 
Miguel  and  Santiago  Montoya . . . 

Canada  de  las  Mestenas 

Sierra  Mosca  or  Juan  Luis  Ortiz. 

Bernal  Spring 

Town  of  Bernalillo 

Mesilia 

Arroyo  Seco 

Ojito'de  Galisteo 

Guadalupita 

Antonio  Gutierrez 


Joaquin  Sedillo.. 

Rio  Tesuque 

Jose  Garcia 

-Real  de  Dolores . . 
El  Ranchito 

[■Felipe  Gutierrez. 


Angostura 

Rancho  del  Rio  Puerco . 

Rancho 

...do  

....do 

Miguel  Cbavez 

Tacubaj  a 

La  Nasa 

Paraje  del  Punche 


177     Rio  del  Oso. 

156 

159 

140 
230 
155 

122 


Las  Lamitas 

•  Mesita  Blanca 

Luis  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Hacienda  del  Alamo. 


148  I  fl*6113800  Largo. 


Total 


County. 


Valencia. 
Taos 

Santa  Fe. 


Rio  Arriba. 


Taos 

Santa  Fe. 


Rio  Arriba 

San  Miguel 

Bernalillo  and  Valen- 
cia. 

Bernalillo 

Taos 

do 

Bernalillo 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

do 

do 

Colfax  and  Mora. .... 

Bernalillo  and  Valen- 
cia. 

do 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 


SantaFe 

Rio  Arriba , 

Taos,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Costilla,  Colo. 

Rio  Arriba 

Bernalillo 

SantaFe 

Bernalillo 

Socorro 

SantaFe 

—  ..do 


Claimed. 


Acres. 
95,  000 
43,  961 

2,500 


186,  977 

27,  000 
42 


25,  000 

47,  743 
27,  000 

4,340 
42,  939 
150,  000 
4,340 
2,000 
115,  200 
20,  000 

11,  674 
6,000 

12,  000 
25,  000 
47,  740 
12,  000 

8,000 
7,300 
76,  000 

17,  361 
95,  360 

11,  674 

2,319 
95, 486 
95,  486 
95,  486 
95,  486 
15,  000 
3,000 
4,000 
90,  000 

5,000 
120, 000 

18,  000 
11,  674 

4,000 
70, 000 

6,165 


1,  855,  253 


Con- 
firmed. 


Acres. 
37, 000 


100 

37, 000 
18,  000 


27,  000 


2,600 


47,  740 


12,  000 

8,000 

1,100 

109 


8,000 
2,560 
2,319 


204, 193 


Re- 
jected. 


Acres. 
58,  000 
43,  961 

2,400 


149,  977 

9,000 
42 

25, 000 
47,  743 


4,340 
42,  939 
150,  000 
1,740 
2,000 
67,  460 
20,  000 

11,  674 
6,000 

12,  000 
25, 000 
47,  740 


6,200 
75,  891 
17,  361 
87,  360 

9,114 


95,  486 
95, 486 
95,  486 
95,  486 
15,  000 
3,000 
4,000 
90,  000 

5,000 
120,  000 
18, 000 
11,  674 

4,000 
70,  000 

5,500 


1,651, 
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Statement  No.  2. 
Surveys  of  private  land  claims  approved  by  the  land  court  during  same  period. 


Report 
No. 

P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 

Name  of  grant. 

County. 

Area  in 
survey. 

56 
61 

28 
96 
32 

2 
52 

7 

Acres. 
19  171  35 

78 

25,  424.  28 

Neustra  Senora  del  Rosario  San  Fernando 

14,  786.  58 

114 

30,  638.  28 

148 

8,955.11 

149 

do 

7,  577.  92 

140 

do 

16,  708. 16 

49 

44,  070.  66 

Total 

167,  332.  34 

Statement  No.  3. 
Surveys  of  private  land  claims  ordered  resurveyed  by  the  court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 


Report 
No. 

P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 

Name  of  grant. 

140 
49 

52 

7 

182 

Abiquiu. 

B.  M.  Montano. 

Ojo  de  San  Jose. 

Statement  No.  4. 

Surveys  to  which  objections  have  been  made,  and  which  objections  have  been  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  said  surveys  still  being  under  advisement  by  the  court. 


ReKp„ort :  *4? 

No. 

Name  of  grant. 

95 
138 

55 
17 

Cevilleta. 

Canada  de  Santa  Clara. 

Statement  No.  5. 
Cases  under  advisement  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 


Report 
No. 


82 
144 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


Name  of  grant. 


85       Salvador  Gonzales. 
90       San  Antonio  de  las  Huertas. 
194       Santa  Cruz. 


Matt  G.  Reynolds, 
United  States  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

MEMORANDUM  STATING  THE  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL  OF  NEW  MEXICO  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1897. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  ten  contracts  (numbered  304  to  313,  both 
inclusive,  and  four  contracts  under  special  instructions)  have  been 
awarded  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  private  land  claims,  or  grants 
(confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims),  small-holding  claims 
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(filed  under  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  and  amended  February  21,  1893).  Of  said 
contracts,  nine  are  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  three  for  the  survey 
of  private  land  claims  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  and  two  for  the  survey  of  small-holding-  claims. 
The  nine  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  are  payable  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  survey  and  resurvey  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897 ;  the  three  contracts  for  the  survey  of 
private  land  claims  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  per 
act  of  June  11,  1896,  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims 
in  designated  States  and  Territories,  and  the  two  contracts  for  the 
survey  of  smallholding  claims  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  for 
surveying  the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

The  number  of  miles  of  different  lines  of  surveys  established  are  as 
follows : 

Miles.  Chains.  Links. 

Standard  lines 25  20  50 

Township  and  range  lines 223  74  94 

Township  and  range  lines  reestablished 20  6  82 

Subdivisional  lines 1,141  66  48 

Snbdivisional  lines,  meander 4  36  21 

Grant  lines 296  73  19 

Grant  lines  reestablished 22  16  81.3 

Small  holding  claims,  paid  per  mile 207  51  62.5 

Connecting  lines 199  20  53 

Connecting  lines  of  public  surveys  with  grants 194  2  92 

Total 2,335        50      060.2 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  the 
survey  and  amended  survey  of  mining  claims  $1,225,  and  applications 
were  duly  made  for  the  survey  of  45  mining  claims  and  the  amended 
survey  of  4  mining  claims. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  has  passed  upon  the 
validity  of  44  private  land  claims,  alleged  to  contain  1,855,243  acres,  15 
of  which,  containing  204,193  acres,  have  been  confirmed,  and  29,  con- 
taining 1,651,050  acres,  rejected  by  said  court.  There  are  still  about 
100  cases  to  be  acted  upon. 

Thirteen  private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed  under  decrees  of 
approval  and  confirmation  by  said  court  during  the  said  fiscal  year,  as 
follows : 


Report 
No. 

P.  L.  C. 

docket 

No. 

Name. 

Area. 

159 

5 
78 
79 
82 

I          195/ 
1 
73 
15 
45 
16 
34 
76 
54 

Acres. 

30,  647.  22 

59 

1,478.81 

572.4 

118 

Sitio  de  J  nana  Lopez 

1,108.61 
16, 157.  40 

16,490.94 

157 

Pajarito 

31,  575.  70 

50 

92,  597.  46 

145 

82,  728.  82 

109 

Gijosa 

15.  540.  97 

96 
98 
60 

Ignacio  Chaves,  surveyed,  but  returns  not  filed. 
Canada  de  los  Alinios,  surveyed,  but  returns  not  filed. 
Galisteo,  s\irveyed,  but  returns  not  filed. 

The  surveys  of  private  land  claims  have  been  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims  during  said  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

The  "Bemabe  M.  Montano"  graut  (Reported  No.  49).  The  "Nues- 
tra  Senora  del  Rosario  San  Fernando  y  Santiago"  grant  (P.  L.  C.  Docket 
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No.  28).  The  "  Santa  Barbara"  grant  (Eeported  No.  114).  The  "Town 
of  Abiquiu"  grant  (Reported  No.  140).  The  u  Plaza  Blanca"  grant 
(Eeported  No.  148).  The  "  Plaza  Colorado  "  grant  (Reported  No.  149). 
The  "Black  Mesa"  grant  (P.  L.  0.  Docket  No.  56),  And  the  "Barto- 
lome  Fernandez"  grant  (Reported No.  78). 

Note. — The  same  recommendation  is  made  respecting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  amended  February  21,  1893,  relating 
to  small  holding  claims  as  that  embraced  in  the  surveyor-general's 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and  embodied 
in  Governor  Thornton's  report  for  the  year  1896 ;  and  the  same  recom- 
mendation is  made  respecting  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  precious  minerals  situated  upon  the  grants  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  which  recommendation  was  also 
embodied  in  Governor  Thornton's  report  for  1896. 


United  States  Land  Office, 

Clayton,  N.  Mex.,  July  1,  1897. 

Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 


Class  of  entries. 


Excess  payments  on  homestead  and  other  entries 

and  locations 

Original  desert  entries 

Final  desert  entries 

Commuted  homestead  entries 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Final  timber-culture  entries 

Coal  declaratory  statements 

Keducing  testimony  to  writing . 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  amount 
received  thereon 


No. 


21 
150 


Acres. 


29.11 
1,  308.  28 
80 
433.  73 


1,851.12 

23,  853.  70 

17,  266.  78 

800 


45,  853. 46 


Commis- 
sions. 


$894. 53 

647. 20 

20.00 

39.00 


1,  600.  73 


Fees.      Amount. 


$1, 495.  00 


364.  85 


1, 


$36.  52 
327. 10 
80.00 
542. 16 


985.  78 
2,  389.  53 
647.  20 
20.  00 
39.00 
364.  85 


4,  446.  36 


Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  the  register  and  receiver $2,  888. 00 

Depositing  public  money 1.05 

Incidental  expenses 313.  37 

Total 3,203.42 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  compared  the  above  abstract  with  the  records  of 
this  office  and  find  the  same  to  agree. 

John  C.  Slack,  Register. 


Las  Cruces,  July  9,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  your  request  of  July  7,  1897,  to  report  the  bus- 
iness transacted  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  as  follows : 


73  original  homestead  entries  made,  covering 9, 095.  92 

43  homestead  final  proofs  made,  covering 5,  962. 43 

8  homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  entry  for _  785.  29 

8  coal  declaratory  statements  filed  for 960.00 

5  desert  land  entries  made  for 920.00 

8  applications  for  mineral  patents  filed  for 97.603 

9  mineral  entries  made  for 160. 264 

7  small-holding  claims  filed  from  surveyor- general's  office  for 321. 09 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  our  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  same  period,  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  making  selections. 
Very  respectfully 

Edwin  E.  Sluder,  Register . 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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Approximate  estimate  of  area  of  lands  in  Las  Cruces  land  district,  July  1,  1897. 


Counties. 

Area  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served. 

Area 
reserved. 

Area  dis- 
posed of. 

Total  area 
of  laud  sur- 
face of  the 
county  in 
land  dis- 
trict. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total 

Acres. 
4, 120,  851 
3,  861,  073 
68,  019 
1,  527,  623 
5, 198,  668 

Acres. 
682,  445 

1,  472,  577 
251, 825 
274,  379 

2,  076,  501 

Acres.          Acres. 
4,803,296  1     335,378 
5,  333,  650           7.  414 

Acres. 

114, 326 

644,  936 
10,  156 
96,  123 

125,  372 

Acres. 
5,  253,  000 

5,  986.  000 

319,  844 
1,  802,  002 
7,  275, 169 

70,  000 

74,  875 

337.  -J 59 

W0,  olio 

1,  973,  000 

7,  738,  000 

Total 

14,  776,  234 

4,  757,  727 

19,  533,  961        825. 126 

990, 913 

21,  350,  000 

Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  United  Stales  land  office  at  Ilosivell,  N.  Mex., 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1897. 


Class  of  entry. 


Sales  of  lands  subject  to  preemption  entry. 

Sales  of  coal  lauds 

Excess  payments  on  homestead  entries 

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act. . 

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act 

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries..  - 
Final  homestead  entries ...... 

Mineral  applications 

Coal  land  applications 

Amount  received  for  reducing 
ing,  etc ,... 


testimony  to  writ- 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  amounts 
received 


Num- 
ber. 


120 
2,410.11 
12.54 
6,  601.  94 
(1,760.51) 
(1,258.31) 


9, 144.  59 
12,036.12 
(7,240.92) 


251 


21,180.71 


Commis- 
sions. 


$451.  41 
271.56 


Fees. 


Amount. 


$150.  00 
24, 101. 10 
15.67 
1,  650.  53 
1,760  51 
1,  572.  90 


$765.  00 


10.00 
135,00 


245.  86 


29,  250.  71 

1,216.41 

271.  56 

10.00 

135.  00 

245.  86 


722.97      1,155. 


31, 129.  54 


Statement  of  business  done  in  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  during  fiscal  year  ending 

'  June  30, 1897. 


Kind  of  entry  or  filing. 


Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Excesses  on  homestead  entries  and  land  sold 

Original  desert-land  entries 

Final  desert-land  entries 

Coal  declaratory  statements  filed 

Coal  land  sold 

Applications  for  mineral  patents 

Mining  land  sold 

Small-holding  certificates  issued 

Total  entries  and  filings  of  all  kinds  . . . 


17,  836.  31 
10,  923.  70 
169.  51 
400.  00 
385.  50 
780.  00 
120.  00 
278.  00 
54.17 
293.  03 


39,  240.  22 


Eight  hundred  and   forty-six  allotments  of  land  made  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians  by  the  Interior  Department  and  placed  on  the  records. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  Rio  Grande  dam  and  irrigation  suit,  which  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,,  I  give  below  the 
opinion  of  the  court  and  my  protest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

In  the  district  court,  third  judicial  district.     United  States  of  America  v.  The  Rio 
Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  etal.     No.  140.     Injunction. 

Opinion  of  the  court. 

The  issues  briefly  stated  are  these : 

The  amended  bill  charges  that  the  defendant  is  (1)  about  to  obstruct  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  navigable  river,  and  (2)  obstruct  the  flow  of  waters  and  interfere  with  the 
navigable  capacity  of  a  river ;  that  such  obstructions  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1890  and  1892  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 

A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted,  and  the  defendant  ordered  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  continued.  The  defendant  filed  its  answer  denying  that  the 
Rio  Grande  is  a  navigable  river;  and  also  filed  special  pleas  justifying  under  right 
of  way  for  reservoir  and  canals  secured  under  the  acts  of  1891  and  certain  Territo- 
rial laws. 

The  issues  arise  on  the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  and  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  special  pleas. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  contest  between  private  persons  as 
to  superior  right  by  prior  appropriation.  When  that  question  arises  the  courts  will 
doubtless  be  entirely  competent  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  boundary  line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  under  treaty  between  those  Republics  the  Rio 
Grande  along  such  boundary  is  made  free  and  common  to  tbe  vessels  and  citizens  of 
both  countries.  There  is  no  guaranty  by  either  Republic  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  or 
will  continue  to  be  navigable,  but  each  party  stipulated  that  it  would  not  construct 
any  work  "below  the  intersection  of  the  31°  47'  30"  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
boundary  line"  which  may  impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of 
the  free  and  common  use  of  the  river.  Neither  Mexico  nor  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered any  proprietary  right  to  the  adjacent  soil  or  to  any  incident  thereof. 
Indeed,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  treaty  shall  not  "impair  the  territorial 
rights  of  either  Republic  within  its  established  limits." 

The  legal  effect  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  reserving  clause  been  omitted, 
as  under  the  proper  rule  of  construction  the  free  and  unobstructed  passage  is  ceded 
without  prejudice  to  other  territorial  rights.  The  continued  enjoyment  of  other 
proprietary  rights  must  be  presumed  unless  expressly  renounced.  (Vattel,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  273.) 

The  territory  ot*  the  United  States  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and  rivers  lying  within 
its  limits;  hence  rivers  flowing  through  it  form  part  of  its  domain  and  can  not  be 
considered  as  free  to  other  countries  any  more  than  the  adjacent  lands.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  has  been  sometimes  claimed  where  the  river  flows  from  one 
state  through  the  territory  of  another,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  passage  to  and  from 
the  inland  state  for  commercial  and  other  peaceful  purposes.  While  this  exception  has 
been  sometimes  contested  (Ex.  Gr.  by  Spain  over  the  Mississippi,  Great  Britain  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Holland  over  the  Scheldt),  it  is  at  best  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
right  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  state  affected.  (Wheaton, 
International  Law,  188-205;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  30.) 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  duty  created  by  international  law  or  by 
treaty  which  requires  that  the  waters  collected  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  lying 
wholly  within  the  United  States  shall  be  so  discharged  as  to  aid  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  the  diversion  of  waters  lying 
wholly  within  the  United  States  is  not  a  violatiou  of  any  treaty  rights  secured 
to  Mexico.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  secondary  and  dependent  right  of  navigation 
would  absorb  the  superior  and  primary  territorial  rights  of  the  United  States  over 
its  own  domain,  and  subject  lands  wholly  within  the  limits  of  this  Republic  to  the 
burdens  of  a  servitude  not  expressed  in  the  treaty  or  implied  from  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  its  language. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  is  a 
navigable  river  in  New  Mexico  and  at  the  point  known  as  Elephant  Butte  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1890  and  1892. 

Counsel  on  each  side  of  this  case  concede  that  the  court  takes  judicial  notice  of 
what  are  navigable  rivers,  but  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  court  in  this  matter  a 
great  mass  of  documentary  information  has  been  submitted,  in  the  shape  of  maps, 
reports  of  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions  made  under  the  War  and  Interior 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  also  reports  of  officers  especially  detailed  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  river  for  navigation,  and  its  capabilities 
for  reservoirs  and  irrigation. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  bill  it  was  not  charged  that  the  Rio  Grande 

is  a  navigable  river  above  El  Paso,  but  charged  that  the  river  is  navigable  below  El 

and  that  d<  —  sed  25  miles  the  river  as  a 

.  diminish  the  volume  of  water  below,  and  materially  affect  its  navigability. 
The  amended  biD  charges  that  the  river  is  navigable  up  as  far  as  Roma,  a  short  dis- 
tan<  e  e  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  susceptible  of  navigation  and  has  been  navi- 

gated from  Eonia  to  a  point  150  miles  below  El  Paso  (Presidio  del  Norte,  where  the 
falls  and  rapids  interrupt  navigation,  and  that  the  river  above  the  falls  is  susceptible 
i  f navigation  up  to  La  J<  va,  above  Elephant  Butte  :  tbe  bill  closes  this  part  with  an 

Bgation  that  the  river  ifi  navigabh  and  Busceptible  of  being  navigated  as  afore- 
said  for  carrying  on  commerce  between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  1,-  i'  Mexico. 

The  course  oi  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  is  through  rocky  canyons  and  sandy 
valleys:  in  the  valleys  it  spreads  out.  shallow  and  between  low  banks:  over  fine, 
light".  Bandy  soil  of  great  depth,  bars  are  continually  forming,  pas>ing  away,  and 
ming,  and  the  <  bhe  bed  of  the  stream  and  along  its  margin  are  per- 

ilous to  life.  The  fall  is  from  4  to  52  feet  to  the  mile  and  the  changes  in  its  course 
are  rapid,  continual,  and  often  radical :  the  valley  is  scarred  with  low  ravines  made 
by  its  progress  in  different  places.  In  all  the  period  of  time  only  two  instances 
were  shown  where  the  river  was  actually  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise, 
and  these  were  of  timbers;  one  of  these  instances  occurred  in  1858  or  1859,  when  a 
raft  was  sent  down  from  Canutillo  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  12  miles:  and  the  other 
recently  when  some  telegraph  poles  were  floated  from  La  Joya,  "  a  short  distance.'* 
"The  water  of  the  stream,  especially  in  central  and  southern  New  Mexico,  is  heavily 
loaded  with  silt.  The  channel  of  the  river  through  these  valleys  is  usually  choked, 
with  sand  and  in  times  of  low  water  the  stream  divides  into  a  number  of  minor 
channels,  and  apparently  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  is  lost  in  these  great 
deposits  of  hue  material."  12th  Annual  Rep.  Geol.  Sur., 204.)  "From  Bernalillo, 
N.  Mex..to  Fort  Hancock,  Tex.,  the  Rio  Grande  is  in  the  highest  degree  spasmodic, 
with  immense  tloods  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  year  and  a  sma  11  stream  during  the 
remainder  of  :T."  (10th  Annual  Rept.  Geol.  Sur.,  p.  99.)  "From  personal  observa- 
tion. I  know  that  these  seasons  of  flood  and  drought  (in  Rio  Grande)  were  of  about 
the  same  character  thirty  years  ago."  (Mai.  Anson  Mills.  10th  U.  S.  Cav..  Eept.  S]  e<  . 
.  Sen.,  vols.  3  and  4.  p.  39.  But  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  have  reports  of 
officials  upon  the  exploration  of  the  river  made  under  directions  of  the  (.overnment 
for  the  special  purpose  oi  considering  its  navigability.     From  these  it  appears: 

■•The  stream  is  not  now  navigable,  and  it  can  not  be  made  so  by  an  open  chan- 
nel improvement.  An  accurate  survey  and  hydrometric  observations  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  positively  whether  an  improvement  by  locks  and  dams  could 
be  made  or  not,  but  the  heavy  fall  of  the  river,  the  lownesa  of  its  banks,  and  the 
small  discharge,  do  not  encourage  the  belief  that  such  improvements  would  be  finan- 
cially, even  if  physically,  practicable.  Certainly  there  is  no  public  interest  which 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  which  such  an  improve- 
ment would  involve.  The  irrigation  of  the  valley  is  a  matter  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants are  now  deeply  interested,  while  the  possible  navigation  of  the  river  receives 
little  or  no  attention  from  them.  *  *  *  In  my  judgment  the  stream  is  not  worthy 
of  improvement  by  the  General  Government."  (Report  of  O.  H.  Ernst,  major  of 
engineei-.  to  Secretary  of  War.  1889.)  Again.  "I  consider  the  construction  not  only 
of  an  open  river  channel,  but  of  any  navigable  channel  to  be  impracticable.  *  *  * 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  low.  the  discharge  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  any  navigable  channel,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  canal  with 
locks,  the  construction  of  whieh  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  in  places  40  feet  deep, 
would  be  financially,  if  not  physically,  impracticable."  (Report  of  Gerald  Bagnall, 
assistant  engineer,  to  Secretary  of  War,  1889.) 

The  navigability  of  a  river  does  not  depend  on  its  susceptibility  of  being  so 
improved  by  high  engineering  skill  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  but 
upon  its  natural  present  conditions. 

In  Daniel  Ball  (10  Wallace.  557  the  Supreme  Court  says;  " Those  rivers  must  be 
regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law  which  are  navigable  in  fact,  and  they  are 
navigabh-  in  fact  when  they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of  beiug  used,  in  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  as  highways  for  commerce  over  which  trade  and  travel  are  or  may 
be  conducted  in  the  customary  modes  of  trade  and  travel  on  water." 

In  the  Montillo  ( 20  Wallace.  431)  the  court  says:  "If  it  be  capable  in  its  natural 
state  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  commerce,  no  matter  in  what  mode  that  com- 
merce may  lie  conducted,  it  is  navigable  in  fact  and  becomes  a  public  river  or  high- 
way. The  vital  and  essential  point  is  whether  the  natural  navigation  of 
the  river  is  such  that  it  affords  a  channel  for  useful   commerce." 

The  court  approves  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  21  Pickering.  311.  who 
said:  "  In  order  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  navigable  stream  it  must  be  generally 
and  commonly  useful  to  some  trade  or  agriculture."  (See  also  Morrison  v.  Golman 
(Ala.),  3  L.  R.  A.,  334.)     Of  course  it  need  not  he  perennially  navigable,  but  the 
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seasons  of  navigability  must  occur  regularly  and  be  of  sufficient  duration  and  char- 
acter to  subserve  a  useful  public  purpose  for  commercial  intercourse.  While  the 
capacity  of  a  stream  for  floating  logs,  or  even  of  thin  boards,  may  be  considered,  yet 
the  essential  quality  is  that  the  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  subserve  a  useful 
public  purpose.     (Angell  Water  Courses,  535.) 

In  a  recent  case  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  say,  per  Thayer,  C.  J. :  "  Whether  the 
creek  in  question  is  navigable  or  not  for  the  purposes  for  which  appellant  used  it 
depends  upon  its  capacity  in  a  natural  state  to  float  Jogs  and  timber,  and  whether 
its  use  for  that  purpose  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  public.  If  its  location  is  such 
and  its  length  and  capacity  so  limited  that  it  will  only  accommodate  but  a  few  per- 
sons, it  can  not  be  considered  a  navigable  stream  for  any  purpose.  It  must  be  so 
situated  and  have  such  length  and  capacity  as  will,  enable  it  to  accommodate  the 
public  generally  as  a  means  of  transportation."  And  in  the  same  case,  Lord,  J.,  said : 
"It  must  be  susceptible  of  beneficial  use  to  the  public;"  be  "  capable  of  such  float- 
age as  is  of  practical  utility  and  benefit  to  the  public  as  a  highway."  And  of  the 
stream  then  in  question  he  says :  "  It  is  not  only  not  adapted  to  public  use,  but  the 
public  have  made  no  attempt  to  use  it  for  anv  purpose."  (Haines  v.  Hall  (Oregon), 
3L.  R.A.,  609.) 

The  supreme  court  of  Alabama'  say:  "In  determining  the  character  of  a  stream 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  following  points:  Whether  it  be  fitted  for  valuable 
floatage;  whether  the  public  or  only  a  few  individuals  are  interested  in  transporta- 
tion; whether  any  great  public  interests  are  involved  in  the  use  of  it  for  transpor- 
tation; whether  the  periods  of  its  capacity  for  floatage  are  sufficiently  long  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  use  beueficiallv  to  the  public.  (Rhodes  v.  Otis,  33  Ala.,  578;  Peters 
v.  M.  O.  M.  and  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  56  Ala,,  523.) 

Indeed,  in  the  letter  of  inquiry  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
respect  to  the  facts  as  to  navigability  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  interstate  commerce, 
among  other  essential  qualities,  he  says: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  a  mere  capacity  to  float  a  log  or  a  boat  will  not 
alone  make  a  river  navigable.  The  question  is  whether  the  river  can  be  used  profit- 
ably for  merchandise.  I  have  been  informed  that  wood  is  sometimes  brought  down 
the  river  to  Cuidad  Juarez  in  flatboats,  and  that  logs  are  rafted  or  floated  down 
from  the  timbered  lands  or  the  upper  river  for  commercial  purposes."  (Letter  Jan- 
uary 4,  1897.)  The  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  have  been  misinformed  as  to  such 
use  for  commerce.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Col.  Anson  Mills,  at  whose  request 
it  appears  that  applications  for  right  of  way  for  irrigation  by  the  use  of  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  all  of  its  tributaries  were  suspended  throughout  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  The  answer  of  Colonel  Mills  deals  almost  wholly  with  the  river 
internationally.  The  river  in  its  relations  to  interstate  commerce  is  dismissed  by 
him  with  an  instance  of  the  floating  of  a  raft  of  logs  in  1859  from  a  point  18  miles 
above  El  Paso,  and  the  qualifying  remark,  "It  would  now  hardly  be  practicable  to 
do  so."     (Letter  January  7,  1897.) 

The  fact  that  dams  have  been  erected  across  the  river  at  El  Paso  and  other  places 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  fact  that  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  stream  for  nav- 
igation or  floatage  are  facts  which,  though  they  do  not  in  themselves  determine  its 
susceptibility  of  navigation,  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  great  weight.  They  are 
facts  clearly  indicating  the  common  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
have  had  the  longest  and  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
river,  a  knowledge  founded  on  their  own  experience  and  that  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  river  in  New  Mexico. 

The  next  point  is  that  even  though  the  Rio  Grande  be  not  navigable  in  New  Mex- 
ico, still  the  contemplated  obstruction  will  diminish  the  waters  and  thereby  impair 
the  navigability  of  the  river  at  points  several  hundred  miles  below,  near  its  mouth 
at  the  Gulf,  and.  that  therefore  it  is  an  obstruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
1890.  Counsel  for  defendant  raise  the  point  that  the  undisputed  fact  is  that  a  dam 
has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  across  the  river  at  El  Paso,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  diverted  into  irrigating  ditches  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso  and  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  that  in  a  proceeding  in  equity  a  chancellor 
can  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  apparently  some  other  purpose  than  naviga- 
tion is  the  real  object  of  this  proceeding.  If,  however,  the  threatened  act  of  the 
defendant  be  illegal  I  can  not  agree  that  the  Government  becomes  powerless  to  resist 
it  merely  because  others  are  engaged  in  like  enterprises. 

We  will  therefore  consider  the  question  whether  the  contemplated  obstruction  at 
Elephant  Butte  will  be  an  illegal  interference  with  the  navigability  of  the  river 
several  hundred  miles  below  toward  the  Gulf.  The  act  of  1890  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  p.  803) 
prohibits  the  creation  of  obstructions  "not  affirmatively  authorized  by  law"  to  the 
"  navigable  capacity  "  of  any  waters  of  the  United  States.  Its  terms  are  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  act  of  July  13,  1893,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  dams,  etc.,  in 
any  navigable  river  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  contended 
that  under  the  act  of  1890  an  obstruction,  no  matter  where  placed,  is  unlawful 
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which  divert!*  waters  from  flowing  into  a  navigable  river  and  thereby  affects  the 
navigable  capacity  of  such  a  river.  But  a  careful  reading  of  the  acts  will  not,  I 
think,  sustain  the  contention.  The  act  applies  only  to  obstruction  to  waters  of 
which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  and  then  only  to  the  navigable  capacity 
of  such  waters.  The  language  is,  "The  creation  of  any  obstruction,  not  affirma- 
tively authorized  by  law,  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any  waters  in  respect  of  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  is  hereby  prohibited."  Waters  which  are  not 
navigable  are  local  and  subject  to  local  laws.  The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
waters  arises  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations.  (Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.,  568;  Gould,  Waters,  34.)  Unless,  therefore,  the 
stream  is  navigable,  and  a  means  of  communication  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations,  Congress  is  utterly  without  jurisdiction  over  it,  except  in  respect  of  its 
riparian  rights  arising  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil  through  which  such  waters  run. 

We  might  close  the  opinion  at  this  point,  but  the  important  interests 
and  questions  involved  in  this  cause  perhaps  require  a  more  extended 
consideration. 

The  riparian  rights  of  the  United  States  were  surrendered  in  1866.  (R.  S.,  2339.) 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  established  that  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights  was  unfitted  to  the  conditions  in  the  far  West,  and  new  rules  had  grown  up 
under  local  legislation  and  customs,  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  civil  law.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  public  domain  could  not  be  utilized  for  agricultural  and  mining 
purposes  without  the  use  of  water  applied  by  artificial  means,  and  that  vast  interests 
had  grown  up  under  the  presumed  license  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  use  of 
such  waters,  Congress  confirmed  the  right  of  prior  appropriation  of  waters  by  the 
act  above  mentioned  where  the  same  "are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the 
local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  courts."  (Sec.  2339.)  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  passing  upon  this  act  observes :  "  It  is  evident  that  Congress 
intended,  although  the  language  used  is  not  happy,  to  recognize  as  valid  the  cus- 
tomary law  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  water  which  had  grown  up  among  the 
occupants  of  the  public  lands  under  the  peculiar  necessities  of  their  condition." 
(Atchison  v.  Peterson,  20  Wall.,  507;  Basey  v.  Gallagher.  20  Wall.,  671.)  And  since 
1870  patents  for  lands  expressly  except  vested  water  rights.  Of  course  Congress  inay 
resume  its  control,  but  there  can  be  no  presumption  of  an  intent  to  take  them  out 
of  local  control  and  resume  regulative  power  from  doubtful  expression.  Repeals  by 
implication  are  not  so  favored.  Congress  could  undoubtedly  preserve  navigable 
streams  by  legislating  against  the  use  of  their  confluence.  But  that  power  could 
not  be  exercised  against  those  private  rights  which  have  become  vested,  unless 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  compensation  be  paid  therefor. 

Instead  of  an  intention  to  resume  such  control,  Congress  has  manifested  a  purpose 
to  extend  the  largest  liberty  of  use  of  waters  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  region 
and  under  local  regulative  control.  Following  in  line  with  the  act  of  1866,  the  act 
of  1877  authorized  the  entry  of  desert  lands  in  the  arid  region  b;y  those  who  intend 
to  reclaim  them  by  conducting  water  upon  them.  This  act  again  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  right  of  prior  appropriation,  and  also  provided  that  "all 
surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  appropriation  and  use,  together  with  the 
water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  wa+er  supply  upon  the  public  lands 
and  not  navigable,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
the  public  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  subject  to  existing 
rights."  This  act  was  limited  to  States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  region.  (1  Sup. 
R.S.,p.  137.)  Colorado  was  included  in  1891.  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  249-41.)  By  the  act  of 
1.^88  (an  appropriation  bill)  an  investigation  was  directed  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  region  might  be  redeemed  by  irrigation;  it  provided  for  the  selection  of 
sites  for  reservoirs  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the 
prevention  of  overflow,  and  that  the  lands  designated  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or 
canals,  and  all  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  therefrom,  be  reserved  from  sale  or 
entry.  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  698.)  In  1890  the  reservation  from  sale  or  entry  of  lands  except 
as  to  reservoir  sites  was  repealed;  reservoir  sites  remained  segregated.  (1  Sup. 
R.  S.,  791,  792.)  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  that  patents  for  lands  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  should  reserve  the  right  of  way  for  ditches  and  canals. 
(1  Sup.  R.  S.,  792.)  In  1891  public  lands  were  opened  to  private  location  for  the 
right  of  way  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  reservoir, 
canal,  and  laterals,  and  50  feet  on  the  margin.  In  this  act  it  was  provided  that 
"the  privilege  herein  granted  shall  not  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  control 
of  the  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  under  authority  of  the  respective 
States  or  Territories."  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  946.)  On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1897, 
Congress  opened  the  reservoir  site  reserved  by  the  Government  under  the  act  of 
1891  to  private  location,  and  the  local  legislatures  were  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  and  fix  water  charges. 

From  these  acts  two  things  are  manifest:  That  (1)  the  use  of  the  water  for  irriga- 
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tion  purposes  was  authorized,  and  (2)  that  the  local  laws  should  govern  the  use  of 
that  water  for  such  purposes. 

In  harmony  with  this  use  the  Interior  Department  holds  that  in  granting  the  right 
of  way  for  reservoirs  and  canals  it  does  not  and  can  not  assume  to  determine  or  pre- 
scribe water  rights,  and  that  the  flow  and  the  use  of  the  water  is  a  matter  exclusively 
under  State  or  Territorial  control.     (Decisions  Interior  Department,  vol.  18,  p.  168.) 

"The  region  in  which  agriculture  depends  on  irrigation  includes  about  four- tenths 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska."  (Report  of  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  March  13,  1888.)  Throughout  the 
vast  tract  classed  as  the  arid  region,  extending  west  from  about  the  one  hundredth 
parallel,  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  water  for  navigation,  but  the  cultivation  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  use  of  it.  The  authority  to 
grant  permission  to  divert  waters  for  such  purpose  is  not  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  neither  is  it  given  to  anyone  else.  Yet  if  such  waters  can  not  be  diverted 
millions  of  acres  now  in  cultivation  must  be  turned  back,  a  waste  country,  or  the 
cultivation  continued  in  violation  of  law,  civil  and  criminal.  These  may  be  said  to 
be  considerations  of  policy  with  which  the  courts  have  nothing  to  do.  If  the  law 
be  clear  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  courts  must  administer  it;  but  in  ascer- 
taining what  the  law  is  we  can  not  refrain  from  examining  the  path  we  are  invited 
to  pursue.  The  hardships  and  inconveniencies  which  would  result  from  not  simply 
an  individual  case,  but  from  the  establishment  of  the  rule,  is  an  argument  against 
it.  And  after  all  there  is  much  soundness  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  jurists,  that  the  growth  of  the  law  is  in  truth  legislative. 

"  The  very  considerations  which  judges  most  rarely  mention,  and  always  with  an 
apology,  are  the  secret  root  from  which  the  law  draws  all  the  juic(  s  of  life.  I  mean, 
of  course,  considerations  of  what  is  expedient  for  the  community  concerned.  Every 
important  principle  which  is  developed  by  litigation  is  in  fact  and  at  bottom  the 
result  of  more  or  less  definitely  understood  views  of  public  policy;  most  generally, 
to  be  sure,  under  our  practice  and  traditions,  the  unconscious  result  of  instinctive 
preferences  and  inarticulate  convictions,  but  none  the  less  traceable  to  views  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  last  analysis.'7     (Holmes's  Com.  Law,  Lee.  I,  p.  35.) 

The  Genesee  Chief  case  is  an  illustration  of  this  There  the  court  disregarded  the 
arbitrary  distinction  in  respect  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  suitable  to  conditions 
in  England,  and  which  had  been  followed  in  the  earlier  cases  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
extended  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivers  wit  1 1  out  limit  as  to  the  tide,  and  that  this  juris- 
diction was  not  founded  upon  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  regulating 
commerce,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  its  admiralty  and  maritime  power.  The  English 
rule  was  appropriate  enough  until  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation 
opened  the  great  rivers  to  commerce.     (12,  How.  450.) 

Considering  the  discussion  in  Congress,  the  reports  of  committees,  and  the  labors 
and  reports  of  officials  in  the  Interior  and  'War  Departments,  made  under  Congres- 
sional directions,  it  seems  quite  manifest  that  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  hold  and  further  redeem  the  great  arid  region  had  become  the  recognized  policy 
and  the  measure  of  the  highest  public  importance  and  necessity.  It  would  seem 
that  at  first  it  was  the  design  to  establish  and  maintain  an  elaborate  system  of  irri- 
gation at  public  expense,  but  the  immense  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  seems  to  have 
induced  its  abandonment,  temporarily,  at  least,  and  in  its  stead  another  system  has 
been  provided  by  irrigation  at  private  cost.  The  system  may  be  incomplete  in  many 
of  its  details,  but  such  as  it  is,  reservoir  sites  have  been  located,  surveyed,  and 
established  along  the  streams,  navigable  and  nonnavigable,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Government  officials  and  by  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  right  to  make 
private  entries  of  others  uDder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
also  authorized. 

Ruins  of  extensive  irrigation  systems  scattered  all  over  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
of  a  prehistoric  people  show  that  conditions  which  have  confronted  the  present  age 
were  conditions  encountered  in  the  remote  past  and  apparently  overcome.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  acequias  from  the  river  is  mentioned  by  the 
earliest  of  Spanish  priests  and  explorers,  and  is  established  by  authentic  historical 
memorials  extending  back  more  than  two  centuries.  The  law  of  prior  appropriation 
existed  under  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Government  was  to  declare  that,  "the  laws  hereto- 
fore in  force  concerning  water  courses  *  *  *  shall  continue  in  force."  (Code 
proclaimed  by  Brigadier-General  Kearney  September  22, 1846.)  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  local  legislature  (1852)  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory  provided  that 
"all  rivers  and  streams  of  water  in  this  Territory  formerly  known  as  public  ditches 
or  acequias  are  hereby  established  and  declared  to  be  public  ditches  or  acequias." 
(Com.  Laws,  sec.  6.)  In  1874  it  was  provided  that  "all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  either  private  or  common 
acequias  and  to  take  water  for  the  said  acequias  from  wherever  they  can,  with  the 
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distinct  understanding  to  pay  the  owner  through  whose  land  said  acequias  have  to 
pasa  a  just  compensation  for  the  land  used."     (C.  L.,  sec.  17.) 

In  1887  an  act  was  passed  giving  authority  to  corporations  to  construct  reservoirs 
and  canals,  and  for  this  purpose  to  take  and  divert  the  water  of  any  stream,  lake,  or 
spring  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  prior  appropriations.  (Session  acts,  1*X77 
chap.  12.)  Other  acts  have  heen  passed  since  upon  the  subject  in  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  water  rights. 

Rut  this  legislation  is  not  peculiar  to  New  Mexico;  its  general  characteristics  are 
common  throughout  the  West  where  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  prevails. 
This  was  the  character  of  local  legislation  which  Congress  recognized,  confirmed, 
and  authorized  by  the  various  acts  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  and  of  the  great  value  attached  to  water  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  the  legislature  prohibited  the  making  of  paths  across  the  fields,  as 
they  were  calculated  to  divert  the  How  of  the  water  and  injure  acequias.  The  doc- 
trine of  prior  appropriation  has  been  the  settled  law  of  this  Territory  by  legislation, 
custom,  and  judicial  decision,  indeed  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  agricul- 
tural and  mining  life  of  the  whole  county  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  waters  for 
irrigation,  and  if  rights  can  be  acquired  in  waters  not  navigable,  none  can  have 
greater  antiquity  and  equity  in  their  favor  than  those  which  have  been  acquired  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico. 

Therefore  the  diversion  of  such  local  waters  is  not  a  violation  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, even  though  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  river  at  a  distance  below  may 
become  thereby  impaired. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  therefore  held  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  river 
above  El  Paso  and  that  the  waters  thereof  are  local  waters  under  local  control,  by 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  that  their  interruption  and  diversion  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  treaty.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it 
appears  that  the  bill  as  amended  is  without  equity  and  the  injunction  heretofore 
granted  should  be  dissolved.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the  waters 
of  a  navigable  river  may  be  diverted,  as  that  issue  does  not  arise  in  this  case  As 
the  bill  is  without  equity,  other  questions  which  have  been  raised  need  not  be 
considered. 

Gideon  1).  Bantz, 

Judge  and  Chancellor. 


Executive  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  K.  Mex.,  August  27,  1897. 
Sir:  As  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  defense  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  highest  rights  of  her  people,  I  desire  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
whereby  the  Republic  of  Mexico  asserts,  and  seeks  to  obtain,  joint  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  other  rivers  flowing  through  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  prevent  the  construction  of  systems  of  storage  and  irrigation  along 
said  streams  in  said  Territory.  A  draft  of  such  treaty,  as  I  have  been  reliably 
informed,  has  been  prepared  by  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
is  now  pending  for  consideration  by  your  Department.  In  support  of  this  protest  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  reasons  why  such  treaty  should  not  be 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  Rio  Grande  enters  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  a  point  near  the  town  of 
Antonito,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  flows  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  emerging  therefrom  near  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  the  most  important  river  of  said  Territory. 

2.  The  Rio  Grande  is  really  a  small  stream  of  water.  It  flows  very  rapidly  through 
the  mountains  of  northern  New  Mexico,  through  the  valleys  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Territory.  It  passes  through  many  fertile  valleys  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  from  the  central  part  to  the  southern  boundary 
it  flows  practically  through  one  continuous  broad  and  fertile  valley. 

3.  The  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  For  many  years  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory  was 
congregated  along  tbis  stream,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Territory,  as  represented  by 
its  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mining  industry,  is  found  in  this  valley  and 
tributary  to  it,  with  this  exception,  that  the  Pecos  and  Gila  valleys  within  the 
last  few  years  have  been  developed  very  rapidly  and  are  fast  becoming  rivals  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

4.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  stream  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  never  has  been,  nor  has  it  ever  been  used  for  any  beneficial  purpose 
other  than  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  and  stock  raising.  From  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  of  more  than  eighteen  years  I  am  very  familiar 
with  this  stream,  and  from  this  knowledge  I  can  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that 
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the  Rio  Grande  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  navigable  stream.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  this 
river  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory  makes  it  impossible  that 
it  shall  ever  be  a  navigable  stream.  In  those  portions  of  the  Territory  the  banks 
are  almost  entirely  sand,  the  banks  being  constantly  cut  away  until  the  stream  has 
become  so  wide  that  it  has  a  depth  of  but  a  few  inches.  Large  sand  bars  form 
every  few  miles  in  the  stream,  rising  near  and  sometimes  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that,  unless  during  the  flood  time  in  the  spring,  even  logs  could  not  be 
floated  upon  its  waters,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such  attempt  has  been  made. 
This  river  goes  perfectly  dry  during  the  cropping  season,  and  I  have  known  it  to  be 
entirely  without  water  for  a  distance  of  230  miles  from  the  southern  line  of  the 
Territory.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  dry  for  a  distance  of 
150  miles  above  the  city  of  El  Paso,  one-half  of  the  time  during  the  cropping  season, 
and  during  those  years  said  river  has  been  entirely  dry  from  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  to  the  Concho,  a  distance  of  200  miles  below.  There  is  a  time  during  the 
spring  of  each  year,  usually  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  a  large 
quautity  of  flood  water  passes  down  this  stream  from  the  rains  and  melting  snows 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  during  this  period  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  all  of  the  lands  now  under  cultivation  along  said  river  in  said 
Territory,  and  indeed  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  such  purpose;  but  after  the 
flood  waters  have  ceased  to  flow  it  is  an  exceptional  year  when  there  is  sufficient 
water  for  the  lands  now  under  cultivation. 

5.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  been  using  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for 
many  years  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  have  constructed  systems  of  irrigation 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  different  valleys  along  the  banks  of  that  stream. 
Large  areas  of  fertile  lands  now  under  cultivation,  and  great  quantities  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  forage  are  raised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  by  means  of  irrigation 
from  this  stream;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  crops  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  without  artificial  irrigation.  Water 
rights  have  been  obtained  in  the  ditches  constructed  by  the  people  at  great  expense, 
and  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
would  practically  destroy  New  Mexico  and  make  it  what  it  once  was — a  portion  of 
the  Great  American  Desert,  ruining  thousands  of  people  settled  along  this  stream, 
and  destroying  vast  amounts  of  valuable  property. 

6.  A  system  of  storage  reservoirs  along  the  Rio  Grande  are,  in  my  judgment,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  Territory,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  the  most  fertile  lands  lying  in  their 
arid  condition  even  along  the  banks  of  said  river,  because  they  can  not  be  irrigated 
from  the  present  supply  of  water  and  the  ditches  now  existing;  and  yet,  during  the 
time  the  flood  waters  are  passing  and  during  the  winter  months  sufficient  water 
passes  by  unused  to  irrigate  every  foot  of  irrigable  land  in  the  valleys  along  said 
stream.  If  these  waters  could  be  stored  in  reservoirs,  sufficient  water  could  be 
obtained  to  guarantee  a  permanent  supply  of  water  during  the  cropping  season  of  each 
year  and  every  year,  and  thus  furnish  homes  and  fields  lor  cultivation  of  crops  for  a 
largely  increased  population.  To  concede  the  claim  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  would  be 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  storage  of  water,  which  is  essential  to  the  further  development  and  prosperity 
of  that  Territory,  in  that  it  would  prevent  the  erection  of  dams  and  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  waters  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  not  only  as  to  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  also  as  to  the  waters  of  the  Pecos,  and  I  submit  that  when  the 
United  States  obtained  the  lands  embraced  in  said  Territory  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  Gadsden  purchase  it  obtained  also  the 
waters  of  the  streams  within  the  limits  of  said  Territory,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people  settling  upon  said  lands  now  embraced  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaties  ceding  said  lands  to  the  United  States  that 
gives  the  Republic  of  Mexico  any  claim  or  right  whatever  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  flowing  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  susceptible  of  abundant  proof  that  the  Rio  Grande  River 
is  not  a  navigable  stream  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  below  the  city  of  El  Paso; 
that  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
never  reach  any  navigable  portion  of  said  stream  during  the  cropping  season.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  said  waters  cease  to  exist  between  the 
city  of  El  Paso  and  the  mouth  of  the  Concho  River,  about  200  miles  below,  almost 
every  year  during  the  summer  season,  and  I  submit  the  navigable  portion  of  said 
river,  which,  I  understand,  exists  near  the  mouth  of  said  stream,  is  not  atfected  in 
any  way  by  the  waters  flowing  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  good  faith  of  those  who  are  setting 
up  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  demand  that  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  shall  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  sea,  on 
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the  ground  that  the  use  of  these  waters  for  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  is  depleting 
the  navigable  extent  of  this  river,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Mexico  themselves  have,  I  am  reliably  informed,  diverted,  and  are  now  using  nearly 
all  the  water  of  the  Concho  River,  which  flows  northward  through  the  northern 
States  of  .Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which,  it  has  long  been 
understood  in  this  country,  is  the  largest  confluent  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  contrib- 
utes most  to  its  navigable  character.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  this  country  that 
the  irrigation  plants  and  systems  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  on  the  Concho  River 
have  been  very  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years  and  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  large  canal  systems  had  been  built  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  This  is  also  true,  I  am  informed,  of  every  other  stream  which  lies 
within  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  which  is  confluent  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  desire  for  this  treaty  originated  in  the  interest  of,  or 
has  become  part  of,  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  what  is  to  bo  known  as  an  "inter- 
national dam,''  to  be  located  near  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  from  information  I 
have  received  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  movement  is  mainly  pro- 
moted by  individuals  residing  in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  of  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  who  own  and  control  large  bodies  of  land  sought  to  bo 
irrigated  by  this  international  dam,  hence  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  in  order  that  they  may  flow  unobstructed 
to  this  international  dam.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  construction  of  this  interna 
tional  dam  will  not  benefit  a  single  citizen  of  the  entire  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  dam,  if  constructed,  being  below  the  southern  boundary  of  said  Territory,  the 
waters  impounded  by  said  international  dam  would  flow  back  upon  and  submerge 
some  of  the  cultivated  land  of  New  Mexico.  Therefore,  the  construction  of  the 
international  dam  can  not  in  any  way  benefit  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  decidedly  injurious.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year  large  quantities  of  water  flow  unused 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  people  along  this  river,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  suf- 
ficient water  flows  down  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  winter  mouths,  and  the  flood 
waters  of  the  stream,  to  fill  many  large  reservoirs  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
international  dam,  if  constructed,  at  El  Paso,  consequently  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  people  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  should  not  be  allowed  to 
provide  for  their  own  prosperity  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  the  international  dam,  but  I  must  earnestly 
protest  against  the  execution  of  a  treaty  which  shall  deprive  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  of  the  right  of  impounding  the  waters  which  belong  to  them  alone,  but  at 
the  same  time  award  the  right  of  impounding  the  water  by  others,  and  especially 
citizens  of  a  foreign  country. 

Miguel  A.  Oteko, 

Governor  of  Neiv  Mexico. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  in  our  public  schools  continues  to  increase,  and  they  are 
very  rapidly  improving  in  their  character  and  grade.  Since  the  last 
annual  report  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  somewhat  increased, 
and  more  competent  persons  have  beeu  secured  to  conduct  our  schools, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  have  very  much  improved.  Particu- 
larly has  this  been  the  case  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Territory  where  ample  funds  have  been  raised  by  means  of  licenses 
levied  upon  all  saloons,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  going 
two-thirds  to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  saloon  or  gambling  house  is 
situated  and  one  third  into  the  general  school  fund. 

Following  I  give  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  years  1891-1896,  inclusive. 
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8,958!  3,590 

1,840 

5,430 

8,471 

6,618 

15,  089 

San  Juan. 

1891 

20 
22 
22 
22 
22 

8     10 
12      10 

18 
22 
20 
19 
17 

262 
305 
301 
317 
230 

173 

AZZ. 

188 
229 
201 
315 
165 

122 

310 

392 
348 
482 
517 

457 

332 
426 
318 
363 
354 

724 

774 
800 
880 
811 

3.989 

1892  

184         489 

191  492 

192  509 
157         387 

138  367 
147       348 

139  454 
113       278 

13 

12 

7 

7 
7 
10 

1894  .. 

Total    

52 

60 
74 
62 
49 
57 

44 

29 
32 
25 
36 
17 

96 

89 
106 
87 
85 
74 

1,415 

4,225 
2,740 
2,261 
2,  234 
1,  960 

897     2  312    1  098       RM    1.757 

2,196 

4,225 
3,964 
3,582 
3,430 
3,583 

1,793 

San  Miguel. 

89 
89 
91 
93 
93 



1891. 

3,  481     7, 706 
1,730     4,470 
1,  417     3,  678 
1,  516     3,  750 
1,  302     3,  262 

2,437 
1,870 
1,531 
1,643 
1,359 

1,720 
1,  124 
'  971 
1,137 
914 

4,157 
2.994 

2,502 
2,780 
2.  273 

3,481 
3,  294 

2,896 
2,  805 
2,873 

7,706 
7,258 
6.478 
6,235 
6,456 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Total 

\ 

302 

139 

441 

13, 420 

9,446   22,866 

8  840    5.86614.706 

18,784 

15,  349 

34, 133 

Santa  Fe. 

1891. 

23 
23 
22 
25 
26 

6 
24 
23 
23 

23 

3       9 
Hi     35 

5      28 

4l     27 
3     26 

236 
902 
591 
542 
601 

132;        368       154 
636     1, 538!       681 
320!         9111      425 

285l        827       431 
331         932       421 

112 
406 
231 
212 

208 

266 
1,087 
656 
643 
629 

1,669 
1,658 
1,109 

1,722 
1,808 

1,395 
1,413 
939 
1,499 
1,470 

3,064 
3,  071 
2,  048 
3,221 
3,278 

1892  . 

1894 

Total 

99 
9 

26    125 

2,872 

323 
372 
367 
357 

297 

l,704i     4,576   2.112 

1, 169 

113 
132 
151 
142 
143 

3,281 

277 
319 
332 
331 

317 

7,966 

613 
540 
560 
529 
555 

6,716 

462 
491 
510 
437 
453 

14,  682 

1,075 
1,  031 
1,070 
966 
1,008 

Sierra. 

11 

1 

1891. 

7 
7 
6 
6 
8 

16 

18 
14 
16 
14 

230 
314 
289 
279 
249 

553 
686 
656 
636 

546 

164 
187 
181 
189 
174 

1892 

121     11 

1893                    

15 
15 
16 

8 

10 

6 

1894              

1895 

Total 

44 

34 

78 

1,716 

1,361 

3,077 

895 

681 

1,  576 

2,797 

2,353 

5, 150 
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■o 

o 

-3 

CO 

o 

to 

3 

a 
o 

=  P 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

2 

o  . 

Op 

P.  05 

>5 
flfl 

O  '"" 

is 

a 

'o 

Total. 

bC 

"00 

U 

<V 

rP 

a 
® 

d 
a 

»i 

p  ^ 

0  9 

r-  bJD 

Ja 

02 

On  hand. 

Total. 

31 

3^ 

$3,  079. 13 

$3,  700. 48 

1,  032. 14 

2,  357.  58 

3,  215.  04 
2,  417.  28 

$662.  37 

$7,441.98 
1,  632. 14 
5,  660.  88 
5,  682.  35 
5,  220.  86 

$1,  696.  74 

$276. 19   $331. 73 

$5,137.32 
1,  632.  14 

$7,  441.  98 
1  632  14 

7 
11 
33 

82 
44 

4 

Si 

8 

1, 188.  81 
1,  873.  37 
1,  563.  94 

2, 114.  49 

593.  94 

1,  239.  64 

3,  507.  63 
1,  990.  75 
3,  308.  39 

li6.  32     68.  70 

77.78 

236. 10     90.  00 

1,908.23 
3,(ii:;.  82 
1,  586.  37 

5,  600.  88 
5,  682.  35 
5,  220.  86 

3i 

S 

7,  705.  25 

13,  322,  52 

4,  610.  44 

25,  638.  21  10,  503.  51 

706.  39 

490.43^  13,937.88 

22,  638.  21 

2,  073. 59 

"2,"  948."  14 
2,  221.  31 
1,  651.  79 
1,651.79 

2,  073.  59 

2,  948. 14 
6,  996.  38 

3,  890.  56 
3,  890.  56 

2, 073.  59 
1,316.00 
4,  085.  50 
2, 168.  70 
2,168.70 



1,  632. 14 

2,  450.  80 
1,417.54 
1,417.54 

2,  073.  59 
2,  948. 14 

52  5 

39 
21 
21 

5 

3 
3 

3, 121.  20 
2,  027.  72 
2,  027.  72 

1,  653.  87 
211.05 
211.  05 

460.  08 

304.32, 

304.32 

6,  996.  38 
3,  890.  56 
3,  890.  56 

157  4 

36  3J 
39   4| 
39,  6 
30  3J 
30   3 

7, 176.  64 

4, 149.  56 

8,473.03 

19,  799.  23 

11,812.49 

1,068.72 

6,918.02 

19,  799.  23 

5,  686. 30 
4,  229.  30 

6,  267.  76 
1,  040.  94 

672.  72 

5,  686.  30 
11,  752.  92 
11,983.04 
7,041.11 
6, 139.  25 

3, 301.  00 
5,  891.  54 

3,  535.  90 

4,  530.  00 

971.  20 

1,414.10 
2,  394.  34 
7,  332. 16 
1,401.17 

5,  686.  30 

200.  00 
4, 153. 10 
5,  950.  27 
5,  466.  53 

7,  322.  72 

1,562.18 

49.90 

3,  463. 14 
1,  093.  58 
1.  109.94 

3.00 
21.40 

11,752.02 
11,  983.  04 
7,  041. 11 

4,524.00   1.815. 25 

6, 139.  25 

180 

4 

15,  769.  90 

17,  897.  02 

8,  934.  80 

42,  601.  72 

21,  782.  44 

8,253.11 

24.40 

12,  541.  77 

42,  601.  72 

17 
20 
19 
17 
17 

3* 

3£ 

6 

4 

4 

182.  41 
500.  46 
989.  41 
424.  50 
254.  86 

1,  050. 19 

1,  263.  34 

2, 167.  70 

57.  70 

832.  07 

1,  660.  67 

2,  082.  57 
498.  09 

1,  899.  91 
401.  55 

2,  893.  27 

3,  846.  37 
3,  655.  20 
2,  381.  91 
1,  488.  48 

2,  373.  97 
2,  220.  54 
1,  940.  85 
1,  608.  09 
848.  95 

17.84 

150.  56 

221.  54 

176.  33 

8.15 

501.  46 
1,  020.  23 
969. 17 
497.  49 
247.  51 

2,  893.  27 

3,  846.  37 
3,  655.  20 
2,381.91 
1, 488.  48 

355.  04 
523.  64 
100.  00 
383.  87 

90 

4i 

2,  351.  64 

5,  370.  80 

6,  542.  79 

14,  265.  23 

9,  092.  40 

574. 42 

1,  362.  55 

3,  235.  86 

14,  265.  23 

89 
106 
87 
79 
74 

5J 
3f 
4 

840. 10 
15,  747.  57 

4,  503.  37 

5,  786.  65 
1,  883.  26 

14,  348.  01 
5,971.25 
8,  264.  30 
3,  883.  60 
5,  986.  38 

1,  524. 16 

14,  757. 17 

15,  349.  88 
8,  331.  81 

11,  977.  09 

16,  712.  27 

36,  475.  99 
28,117.45 

18,  002.  06 

19,  846.  73 

7,  390.  22 
17,  476.  57 
14,  409.  26 
12,  414. 16 
11,  058. 01 

972. 10 
5,  064.  5!) 
826.  62 
997. 15 
664.  38 

1,385.40 
8,  380.  95 
6,  448.  03 

2,  881.  66 

3,  586.  58 

6,  964.  55 

5,  553.  88 

6,  433.  54 
1,709.19 
4,  537.  76 

16,  712.  27 
36, 475.  99 
28, 117.  45 
10,  002.  06 
19,  846.  73 

435 

4 

28,  760.  95 

38, 453.  54 

51,  940. 11 

119. 154.  60 

62,  748.  22 

8,  524.  84 

22,  682.  62 

25,198.92  119,154.60 

5 
29 
27 
25 
26 

Q 

4 
54 
3| 
3 

2,  625. 48 
4,  802.  29 
5, 161.  03 
2,908.12 
6, 149.  21 

8,  075.  00 

10,  726.  79 

150.  40 

7,  323. 11 

51.75 

10,  700.  48 
21,775.38 

9,  202.  57 
14,  436.  73 

7,  492.  85 

605.  00 
8,  003.  20 
3, 183.  20 
3,  922. 48 
2,113.79 

1,  374.  56 

4,  600.  42 

1, 163.  00 

489.  05 

513.  61 

2,  089. 40 
1,  525.  86 

6,631.40 
7,  645.  90 
4, 856.  37 
10,  025.  20 
4,  865.  45 

10,  700.  48 

6,  246.  30 

3,  891. 14 

4,  205.  50 
1,  291.  89 

21.  775.  38 
9,  202.  57 

14,  136.73 
7.  492.  85 

1 

112 

3| 

15,  624.  83 

21,  646. 13 

26,  327. 05 

63,  608.  01 

17, 827.  67 

8, 140.  64 

3,  615.  26 

34,024.44  63,608.01 

11 
15 
13 
15 
12 

5 

? 

3i 

44 

1,  377.  91 

2,  792.  76 
2,  589.  43 

981.  83 
981.  83 

6,  316. 48 

4,  482.  03 
3,  637.  68 

1,  786.  08 
4,  393.  28 

4,  777.  90 
714.00 

9,480.47 
11,  668.  07 
11,005.01 

1.  896.43 

3,  600.  62 

5,  978.  00 

6,  987.  00 
608.  38 

3,  725.  63 

1,  040.  61 

1,  485.  05 

1,351.77 

49.50 

454. 95 

2,  048.  06 
1,577.49 
1,118.43 

2,791.18  9,480.47 
2,627.53  11,668.07 
1.547.81  11,005.01 
1,  038.  55  1,  696.  43 

2, 199.  31 

2,  379. 19  5,  560.  33 

1 

75.64 

1,304.11   5,r.(ii).33 

66 

5 

8,  723.  76 

16,635.50  14,051.05  39,410.31 

20.  899.  63 

4,  381.  88 

4,  819.  62 

9,309.18!  39,410.31 
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District  schools  by  counties, 


00 

1 

O     . 

o 
t-t 

a 

3 

Teachers . 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Number  of  scholars 
between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years. 

County  and  year. 

00 

"3 
3 

oo 

"3 

a 

IS 

"3 

+^ 
o 
H 

oo 

CD 

a 

3 

o 
H 

00 

es 

a 

o 

H 

00 

® 

3 

3 

00 

"3 

S 

V 

'3 
o 

H 

Socorro. 
1891 

47 
48 
49 
49 
49 

29 
26 
35 
34 

21 

13 

4^ 

1,051 
1,177 
1,110 
1,288 
1,104 

673 
746 
682 
899 
801 

1,724 

621 

393 

392 
470 
563 
455 

1,014 

1    791 

1,421 
1,  428 
1   f.nfi 

3,142 
3,214 
3,410 
3,741 
3,505 

1892  

21     47 

9     44 

15     49 

13     34 

1, 923        649 

l,04l!     1,786 
1,  218      1  904 

1*93  .. 

1,792 
2,187 
1,905 

748 
756 
656 

1894 

1,319      2,045      169fi 

1895 

1,111      1,925 

1,580 

Total 

145 

71    216 

5,730 

3,801 

9,531 

3,  430 

2,273 

5,  703     9,  381 

7,631 

17,  012 

21 

27 

28 

Taos. 
1891 

26 
33 

97 

2     28 

4  27 

5  32 

6  29 
1      17 

760 

219 

979 
1,999 

559 

381 

1   ' 
1 
940:     1, 507 
1,926'     1,531 

1,323 

2  830 

1892 

753 

1,246 

1 .  049        877 

1,365     2,896 

189'-! 

8*0 
789 
512 

438 
360 
236 

1, 318!      691 

1, 149!       510 

748       349 

337 
220 
154 

1,028'     1  601 

1   9fi2     2  863 

1894 

321     93 

730     1  525     1  977 

2,  602 
1,476 

1895 

33 

16 

503 j        887 

589 

Total 

115 

18   133 

3,694 

2,499 

6, 193 

3,158 

1,  969 

5,127 

7,051 

5,616 

12,  667 

Union. 
1891 

1892 

1893 

1894...           

17 

17 

579 
565 

478 
490 

1,057 
1,055 

1895 

8 

5 

13 

210 

166 

376 

146 

123 

269 

Total 

8 

5 

13 

210 

166 

376 

146 

123 

26? 

1,144 

968 

2, 112 

Valencia. 
1891 

37 
37 
37 
37 
37 

25 
26 
15 
21 
11 

98 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

9 

27 
29 
17 
22 
12 

107 

1,097 
934 

587 
754 
330 

3,702 

263 
235 
323 
277 
90 

1,360 

1,169 

910 

1,031 

420 

1,086 

771 
315 
555 
134 

253 
203 
137 
165 
35 

1  339 

1    787 

1,513 
1,256 
746 
1,318 
1,312 

3,300 
3,094 
1,774 
2,906 
2,  915 

1892 

974     1,838 
452      1,028 
720!     1, 588 
169     1, 603 

1894 

1,188 

4,890 

2,861 

793 

3  654^     7  RAX 

6,145 

13, 989 
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03 

'o 

o 

■ 

o 
» 

2 

CO 

A 
+-< 
PI 
0 

H 

O   3 

CH 

CD 

a 

B 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

a 

o    . 

h  « 

|s 

'3 

pq 

o 
o  g 

CO 

CD 

a 
■-a 

V,Z 
S3  cd 

"o 
Ph 

Total. 

CD 

be 

c3 

j* 

"to 
Eh 

CD 

o 

CD 

H 

CD 

% 

P 

CD 

w 

co 

CD      . 
SO    90 

2  a 

o 
u 

-a 

°^ 

A  3 

O    w 

W 

On  Land. 

Total. 

38 
44 
44 
47 
34 

3 

9. 

H 

5 

$3,  819. 81 
4,  796.  47 
8,  829.  86 
7,  263. 94 
4,  543.  28 

$8, 169.  20 
4,  816.  60 
7,112.50 
5,061.26 
3,  822.  59 

$3  965  51 

<M5  9*4.  R9 

$1,518.10 

8,  332.  45 
11,  812.  70 
11,  344.  90 

9,  342.  03 

$260.  72 
2,591.22 
5,  818.  63 
3, 101.  66 
2,  056.  94 

$13, 475.  70 
5,  340.  00 
7,  298.  77 
4,  821.  82 
2,  561. 82 

$15. 254.  52 
17,  236.  39 
30,781.84 
19,  666.  91 
15,  675.  96 

7,  623.' 32    17,236.39 

14,839.48'  30,781.84 

7,341.711  19,666.91 

7,310.09    15,675.86 

$972.  72 

5,  851.  74 

398.  53 

1,715.17 

207 

28 
27 
31 
27 
17 

4 

29,  253.  36 

28.  982. 15 

40,  380. 11 

98,  615.  62 

42,350.18   13,829.17 

8,  938. 16 

33,  498. 11 

98,  615.  62 

3 

H 

6 
4 
4 

1,  341.  64 

2,  784.  50 

3,  207.  54 
2,518.30 
2,  075.  20 

2,  840.  30 

3,  007.  54 
3,  657.  73 
2,  513.  28 
2,  759.  05 

523.  33 

2,  293.  40 

1,  504. 14 

844.  86 

109.  00 

4,  705.  27 
8,  085.  44 
8,369.41 

5,  876. 44 
4, 943.  25 

1,  682.  55         198.  22 

3,  013.  09         908.  37 

4,  044.  00'     1,  250.  98 
3,  718.  50!         648.  63 
2, 173.  47         386.  97 

40.00 

1,  010.  00 

620.  00 

335.  85 

100.  61 

2,  784.  50 
3, 153.  98 
2,  454.  43 
1,173.46 

2,  282.  20 

4,  705,  27 
8,  085. 44 
8,  369.  41 

5,  876.  44 
4,  943.  25 

130 

4 

11,927.18 

14,  777.  90 

5,  274.  73 

31,  979.  81 

14,  631.  61 

3,  393. 17 

2, 106.  49 

11, 848.  57 

31,979.81 

11 

3 

794.  88 

399.  40 

2,130.59 

3,  324.  87 

1,  380.  60 

647.  81 

500.  60 

795.  86 

3,324.87 

11 

3 

794.  88 

399.  40 

2, 130.  59 

3,  324.  87 

1,  380.  60 

647.  81 

500.  60 

795. 86 

3,  324.  87 

27 
28 
14 
20 
]3 

4£ 

? 

3 

2,  900.  55 
2,  828. 01 
2.  643.  51 

4, 268.  60 
9  ion  no 

7, 169. 15 
7,  533.  56 
5,461.66 
4,  399.  69 

6,  363.  80 
4,  462.  50 
2,  236.  05 
2.431.33 

805.  35 
730.  55 
267. 55 
436. 87 
218.  52 

7, 169. 15 

4,  705.  55 
718.15 
668.  80 
786.  98 

2,340.51 
2,  958.  06 

7,  533.  56 
5.  461   fifi 

1,  930.  99;     1, 800.  00 

2,  431.  98         730. 16 

1,  531.  49     4,  399.  69 

3,  949. 12      1,  402,  58 

2,328.02     3,949.12 

| 

102 

4 

12,  735.  04      8  898.  76 

6,  879.  38 

28,  513. 18 

16,  896.  26 

2,  458. 84 

9,158.08    28.513.18 
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Annual  report  of  superintendent  of 


'•£ 

"o 
o 

o    . 
o 

u 

9 

a 

Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Number  of  scholars 
between  ages  of  5 
and  21  years. 

CD 

o 
o 

cc 

O 

u 

CD 

^=> 

a 

County. 

CO 

CD 

CD 

§ 

o 

H 

00 

J2 

a 

"3 

CD 

CD 

O 

H 

EC 

'el 

a 

CD 

1 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana 

Eddy 

51 
10 
27 
31 
13 
23 
15 
35 
22 
43 
12 
93 
28 
22 
49 
33 
18 
37 

36 
2 

17 

10 
6 

10 
9 

ll 

29 
5 
63 
23 
13 
24 
16 
8 
20 

19 
15 
26 
18 
10 
27 
2 

10 
3 
6 
8 
28 
9 
8 
15 
3 
4 
4 

55 
17 
43 
28 
16 
37 
11 
27 
8 
35 
13 
91 
32 
21 
39 
19 
12 
24 

1,328 
217 
811 
667 
285 
726 
252 
388 
527 
780 
318 

1,925 
822 
320 

1,163 
432 
236 
678 

948 
253 
698 
504 
320 

2,276 

470 

1,509 

1,171 

605 

1,068 
169 
533 
348 
179 
435 
220 
230 
388 
623 
175 

1,404 
536 
244 
710 
355 
165 
357 

755 
191 
473 
291 
232 

1,823 
360 

1,006 
639 
411 

3,633 

502 
1,614 
1,781 

260 
1,453 

641 
1,025 

822 

777 

473 
3,579 
1,  864 

503 
2,026 
1,566 

635 
1,808 

3,233 
481 

1,419 

1,918 
615 

1,168 
639 
687 
733 
452 
423 

3,067 

1,669 
375 

1,670 
625 
497 

1,204 

G,866 

983 
3,033 
3,699 

875 
2,  621 
1,280 
1,712 
1,555 
1,229 

896 
6,646 
2,  533 

878 
3,696 
2,191 
1,132 
3,012 

52 
10 
30 
23 
12 
26 
11 
21 
8 
33 
14 
90 
30 
21 
39 
10 
10 
24 

472 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

587     1, 313 
212         464 
307,         695 
398         925 
42l|     1, 201 
2661         584 

3621      797 
180       400 
219       449 
202        590 

Rio  Arriba 

285 
141 
994 
288 
183 
537 
140 

908 
316 

2,398 
824 
427 

1,247 
495 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

San  Juan 

Socorro  

Taos 

1,428 
419 
235 
837 
170 
167 
146 

3,353 

1,241 

555 

2,000 
602 
403 

824 

114       279 
92 1      449 

Valencia 

Total.... 

562 

313 

215 

528 

11,  875 

8,316 

20, 191 

8,139 

5,679  13,818 

23, 962 

20, 875 

44,  837 
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$8,  457.  85 

1,  560.  50 

2.  957.  24 

1,  927.  48 
597.  12 

4,  795.  07 
1,403.95 
1,058.49 

918.  60 
3,221.60 

811.74 
5, 112.  53 

2,  632.  46 
843. 56 

5,  238.  82 

1,  594.  23 

2,  242. 12 
1,981.58 

1 
o 
H 

5 

4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 

$7,  637. 18 
4,381.72 

2,  454.  59 
1,  980.  80 

658. 17 
1,  867.  82 

840.  89 
1,  586.  37 
1,  666.  23 

3,  919. 87 

1,  304. 11 

4,  536.  00 
4, 136.  87 

287.  38 

2,  982.  66 
861.  49 
702. 01 

3, 119.  29 

$11,  934.  42 
3,  977.  02 
5, 106. 10 
5,  268.  55 
3,  432. 12 
19,  572.  28 
1, 169.  34 
2,  616.  75 

$3.  299.  38 
2,  676.  30 
9, 130.  05 

2,  730.  97 
1,109.45 
5,  076.  33 

45.30 

1,  584. 15 

1,  446.  86 

52.50 

1,  088.  34 

11, 153.  41 

573.  90 

539.  78 

3,  443.  22 
568.  37 

4,  350.  01 
1,481.17 

$22,  870.  98 
10,  735.  04 

16,  690.  74 
9,  280.  32 

a  5, 199.  74 
26,  516.  43 

2,  055.  53 
5,787.27 
3,113.09 
7,348.88 

3,  968.  85 
23,  400. 15 

9,  278.  54 
3,196.70 

17,  293.  37 

4,  046.  65 
6,  375.  02 

5,  678.  46 

$11,  270.  72 
6, 160.  00 

11,729.65 
6,412.91 
5,  720.  00 

15,0(59.51 
599.  98 
4,158.86 
1,  306. 14 
3,  927.  28 
2.710.25 

14,  237.  04 
5,  444.  63 

1,  828.  26 
8,  956.  40 

2,  055.  00 

2,  579.  70 

3,  244.  27 

$2,  080.  47 

965.  04 

1,417.40 

447.  53 

506.  58 

1,  433.  42 

51.60 
271.61 
112.  50 
198.  00 
439.  81 
612.  03 
1, 169.  85 

18.15 

2,  558. 19 
217.  31 
407.  36 
452.  61 

$1,  061.  94 

2,  049.  50 

586.  45 

492.  40 

$22,  870. 98 
10.,  735.  04 
16,  090.  74 
9,  280.  32 
6,  823.  70 

1,606.64 

'"'298.31 

775.  85 

2.  00 

7.  05 

3,  438.  55 

31.  60 

506.  73 

508.  96 

180.  11 

1, 145.  84 

b  22,  904.  64 

2,  055.  53 
5,  787.  27 

3,  113.  09 

3,  376.  51 

1,  576.  40 
7,710.74 

4,  567.  77 

2,  369.  54 
10,  867.  49 

2,  613.  79 
1,  323.  00 
1,  078.  00 

7,  348.  88 

3,  968.  85 
23,400.15 

9,  278.  54 
3,196.70 
17,  293.  37 

4,  046.  65 
6.  375.  02 

5,  678.  46 

4 

44,  926.  45 

88,  559.  82 

49,  349. 49 

182,  835.  76  107,  410.  60 

I 

13.  390.  46 

12,  691.  93 

47,  354.  94 

180,  847. 93 

a  Eddy  County— Outstanding  warrants,  $1,623.96. 
b  Grant  County — Difference  not  accounted  for  i 
expenditures,  $3,'611.79. 


iiiperintendeut's  report  between  receipts  and 
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Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1895-96 — Continued. 


Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

2s  umber  of  scholars 

between  ages  of  5 

and  21  years. 

Schools. 
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313 

215 

528 
56 
34 

127 

11,  875 

8,316 

20, 191 

3,168 

3]  7 

3,411 

8,139 

5,679 

13,  818 

2,119 

215 

2,828 

23, 962 

20, 875 

44, 837 

4,477 

Total 

745 

27, 087 

18, 980 

49, 314 

Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Months 
taught. 

Receipts. 

Balance 
December 

1, 1895. 

From  coun- 
ty school 
fund. 

Poll  tax, 
fines,  etc. 

Total. 

472 

20 

5 

53 

4 
8 
9 
9 

$44, 926.  45 

$88, 559.  82 

$49, 349.  49 

$182,  835.  76 
56,  484.  30 
62,  909.  75 

City  schools 

Total 

550 

8 

1 

302,  289.  81 

1 

Expenditures. 

Value  of 
property. 

- 

Teachers' 
wages. 

Rent, 
fuel,  etc. 

School- 
bouses 

and 
grounds. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

Indebt- 
edness. 

$107,  410.  60  *1 3.  39ft.  46  iftl 2.  f.fll .  9M 

$47,  354.  94 

$180,847.93 
84,  750.  00 
67,  342.  82 

$134,  429.  57 
130,  000.  00 
193,  000.  00 

$1,  623.  96 

66,  400.  00 

316,  660.  00 

Total 

332,  940.  75 

774,  089.  57 

68,  023.  96 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  number  of  months  taught. 
Census 


Enrollment 

Total  dailv  average 

Total  receipts $302. 

Total  expenditures $332. 

Total  value  of  school  property $774, 

Total  amount  of  indebtedness $68, 


550 

745 

8 

49, 314 

27,  087 
18, 980 
289.  81 
940.  75 
089.  57 
023. 96 


In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  New  Mexico  has 
many  private  sectarian  schools,  which  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
educational  interest  of  the  Territory. 


SCHOOLS    UNDER    THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    PRESBYTERIAN  HOME 

MISSION. 

MEXICAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  but  the  business 
depression  prevailing  throughout  the  country  has  prevented  any  exten- 
sion of  our  work,  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  schools  had  to  be  closed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  wealthy  individuals  more  would  have  had  to  close,  but  those 
schools  carried  on  have  done  very  satisfactory  work  indeed. 
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Following  is  ;i  list  of  the  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils: 
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Schools. 


Albuquerque 

A  rr<  >yo  1  londo 

Arroyo  Seco 

Buena  Vista 

Canon  Bonito  — 

Chaparito 

Corrales 

EIRito 

Embudo 

Las  Cruces 

Las  Vegas 

Los  Lentes 

Mora 

Pajarito 

Penasco 

Placitas ■ 

Katon 

Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  day  school 

Taos  (day  school) 

Taos  (ElPrado,  day  school) 

Taos  E.  Eanchos 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

Jemez 

Laguna 

Zuui 


Pupils. 


39 

67 
58 
48 
60 
24 
25 
56 
49 

105 
50 
51 
35 
71 
42 
42 

225 
54 
44 
47 
59 

120 


ST.  MICHAEL'S    COLLEGE,  SANTA  FE. 

This  college  was  established  in  the  year  1859  by  the  late  Most  Eev- 
ereud  Archbishop  B.  Lamy,  and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  It  may  be  rightly  called  the  first  established  edu- 
cational institution  for  boys  in  New  Mexico. 

In  1874  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  privileged  it 
with  the  power  of  giving  teachers'  certificates  to  its  graduates.  Such 
certificates  are  acceptable  in  any  county  in  the  Territory. 

In  1873  a  three-story  building,  160  feet  long,  fronting  College  street, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  in  1887  another  three-story  edifice, 
133  feet  by  41  feet,  was  built,  also  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  college  is  self-supporting  and  unendowed,  receiving  no  share  of 
the  public  funds.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  it  enrolled  88  pupils, 
consisting  of  boarding  and  day  scholars.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
8  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The 
president  is  now  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  presidency  of  the 
college  and  is  a  member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public  instruction. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  commercial  branches,  typewriting, 
phonography;  also  chemistry,  assaying,  telegraphy,  and  music. 


THE   LAS   VEGAS   ACADEMY. 

This  institution  was  established  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  years  sup- 
plied the  only  opportunities  for  academic  education.  It  has  enrolled 
in  one  term  as  many  as  500  pupils,  the  income  often  reaching  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  annually.  The  school  was  founded  to  furnish  Christian 
education,  and  has  always  given  great  emphasis  to  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  the  enrollment  has  sel- 
dom fallen  below  100.  Compared  with  similar  schools  in  the  Territory, 
this  is  above  the  average.    The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Congregational 
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Educational  Society  of  New  England,  while  the  tuitions  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses.  A  few  deserving  poor  of  both  Mexicans  and  Americans 
are  assisted. 

METHODIST. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harwood  has  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  school  at 
Albuquerque,  which  accommodates  students  from  Colorado  and  north- 
ern and  southern  New  Mexico,  and  has  proved,  under  his  able  manage- 
ment, to  be  among  the  most  successful  schools  of  the  Territory. 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  closed  its 
sixth  session  on  June  9  with  appropriate  and  successful  commencement 
exercises.  The  graduates,  Messrs.  Joseph  Francis  Bennett,  Elgin  Bryce 
Holt,  and  Arthur  Edwin  Williams,  presented  these-  that  showed  care- 
ful preparation  and  scientific  research,  and  the  orations  delivered  by 
these  gentlemen  were  particularly  good.  The  session  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  The  attendance  reached  153  against  117  for  the  previous 
session.  The  attendance  in  the  college  proper  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  and  was  fully  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  college  offers  four  collegiate  courses  of  four  years  each— a 
course  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  a 
scientific  course.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  shorter  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  schools  in  the  Territory  that  prepare  students  for  the 
college,  because  of  short  terms  and  for  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  subfreshman  or  preparatory  department.  This  condition  is  not 
an  ideal  one,  but  until  the  schools  of  the  Territory  are  on  a  higher  basis 
it  is  believed  to  be  good  policy  to  do  enough  preparatory  work  to  keep 
the  college  classes  supplied  with  good  student  material.  It  is  well  to 
note,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  students  taking  the  regular  col- 
lege courses  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  college  offers  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  first-class  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  good  practical  education.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
it  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  agricultural  colleges  of  most  of  the  States, 
and  its  equipment,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  for  earnest  support. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  are  as  follows:  Cornelius  T.  Jordan, 
AM.  M.,  president  and  professor  of  logic;  John  P.  Owen,  vice  president 
and  professor  of  history  and  political  science;  Clarence  T.  Hagerty, 
M.  S.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.  A.  C,  professor 
of  chemistry ;  George  Vestal,  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  professor  of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering; 
Walter  W.  Robertson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  and  Latin,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  department;  John  D.  Tinsley,  professor  of 
biology;  George  W.  Miles,  M.  S.,  professor  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
physics ;  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish ;  Frank  E.  Lester, instructor 
in  stenography  and  typewriting;  R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  instructor  in 
chemistry;  Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture; Charles  Mills,  instructor  in  college  shops;  Ellen  F.Gibson, 
instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture,  and  assistant  in  the  pre- 
paratory department;  Geraldine  Combs,  assistant  in  the  preparatory 
department;  Joseph  F.  Bennett,  jr.,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  bookkeeping. 

The  college  received  last  year  from  the  United  States  Government, 
under  act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  $22,000.  This  amount  was 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington.    The 


Agricultural  College,  Las  Cruces. 
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amount  received  from  the  Territorial  appropriation  was  slightly 
less  than  $6,000.  As  no  part  of  the  fund  received  from  the  United 
States  can  be  used  for  building,  printing  catalogues,  for  pay  of  teacher 
in  Spanish,  for  postage,  for  insurance,  for  janitors,  or  for  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  Territorial  appropriation  to 
these  purposes;  but  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  regents  to  apply  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  fund  to  buildings  and  repairs. 

In  connection  with  the  college  there  is  an  agricultural  experimental 
station  established  under  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  act  of  March  2, 
1887.  There  are  also  two  substations,  one  at  Las  Vegas  and  one  at  San 
Juan.  For  the  support  of  the  experimental  station  the  United  Stales 
Government  appropriates  $15,000  annually,  to  be  used  for  "  paying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  It  is  not  intended  that  the  sta- 
tion should  conduct  a  model  farm,  but  that  its  officers  shall  be  scien- 
tific investigators,  doing  work  of  investigation,  and  it  is  the  effort  of 
the  station  staff  to  live  up  to  these  intentions. 

Two  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  building  on  the  college  grounds, 
one  a  science  hall  or  station  building,  in  which  the  work  of  the  experi- 
ment station  will  be  done  and  in  which  the  college  laboratories  will  be 
located.  The  first  floor  will  have  eleven  rooms.  The  other  building  is 
a  dormitory  for  girls,  and  will  have  modern  conveniences. 

The  regents  feel  greatly  encouraged  with  the  progress  of  the  college, 
and  commend  it  to  the  good  people  of  the  Territory. 

TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Silver  City,  designed 
to  furnish  the  Commonwealth  with  competent  teachers,  was  established 
by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1893.  In  obedience  to  this  act 
its  organization  was  perfected  the  following  year  by  the  election  of  a 
competent  faculty  and  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  course  of  study. 
While  the  permanent  building  was  in  process  of  construction,  temporary 
quarters  were  secured  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  The  new 
edifice,  a  structure  well  suited  for  school  purposes  and  supplied  with 
modern  appliances,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  last 
October.  The  third  story  is  in  process  of  completion,  and  the  manage- 
ment look  forward  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  performance  of  a  task 
accomplished  so  judiciously  and  economically. 

The  third  annual  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  9,  when  a 
class  of  ten  worthy  recipients  of  life  diplomas  to  teach  went  forth  to 
lend  grace  to  society  and  usefulness  to  the  State.  The  work  the  past 
year  has  been  unusually  meritorious.  Increase  in  attendance,  interest 
in  study,  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  the  creation  of  a 
fraternal  spirit  have  all  tended  to  popularize  the  institution.  Work 
along  right  lines  by  best  methods — the  essence  of  the  normal  school 
idea — has  been  manifest  in  all  departments.  The  enrollment  was  57. 
This  is  a  good  showing,  considering  the  fact  that  the  school  does  not 
maintain  a  preparatory  department,  but  occupies  its  legitimate  sphere. 
Every  indication  points  toward  a  large  attendance  the  coming  year. 

The  school  maintains  three  departments  of  instruction :  (1)  Profes- 
sional, (2)  academic,  and  (3)  business.  The  first  entitles  the  graduate 
to  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  New  Mexico.  The  second 
comprehends  those  studies  embraced  in  the  term  "secondary  educa- 
tion.1' The  third  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  meet  the  demands  of  actual 
business   life.     The   friendly   relation   established  between    the    city 
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schools  and  the  normal  has  led  to  such  an  articulation  as  makes  each 
mutually  helpful,  the  former  serving-  the  purposes  of  a  training  school 
for  the  artisan  teacher. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  Prof.  0.  M.  Light,  Pd.  D.,  principal;  Arthur 
E.  Bennett,  A.  B.,  Pd.  M.,  vice-principal;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Goodell,  B.  S., 
assistant.  Their  services  the  past  year  being  so  satisfactory,  warranted 
their  retention  for  the  coming  year.  The  school  year  begins  September 
1  and  continues  forty  weeks. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  law,  administer  duties  in  conformity  to  business  principles,  and 
exercise  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
school.  The  school  needs  increased  funds  for  its  maintenance  and  a 
dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  We  labor  under  the 
belief  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  will  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  educational  system,  and 
supply  its  needs. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  normal  scliool  at  Silver  City  from  June  1,  1S96,  to  June  S,  1897. 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1896 $13.01 

Received  from  Territory  auditor,  tuition  and  from  sale  of  bonds 13,  019. 87 

Total  amount  received 13,  032.  88 

For  salaries $4, 19"-.  47 

For  general  expenses 577.  62 

For  building 3,  778. 51 

For  furniture 603.  78 

For  j anitor  service 236.  50 

For  printing 92. 15 

Total  paid  out 9,  484. 03 

Balance  on  hand  June  8, 1897 3,  548.  85 

The  normal  scliool  at  Las  Vegas  was  created  by  act  of  the  thirtieth 
legislative  assembly,  chapter  19,  approved  February  11,  1893.  The 
then  board  of  regents,  after  procuring  a  suitable  site,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  said  act  and  the  amendment  thereto,  approved  February  1, 
1895  (acts  of  thirtieth  legislative  assembly,  chapter  40),  prepared  plans 
for  a  building  commensurate  with  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  school, 
and  let  contracts  for  the  partial  erection  of  it  so  far  as  the  available 
funds  would  admit.  This  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  first  two 
stories,  after  which  the  work  remained  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  funds 
to  prosecute  it.  In  this  condition  the  majority  of  the  present  board 
found  it  when  coming  into  office.  The  expenditures  and  bills  payable 
on  the  school  building  up  to  June  30,  1896,  amounted  to  $1(3,414.07,  of 
which  about  $4,000  was  unpaid  at  that  date.  Nothing  was  done  on  the 
building  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  available  receipts  were 
absorbed  in  paying  off  the  expense  of  previous  construction.  The 
appropriation  of  $10,000  in  bonds  by  the  last  legislature  rendered  it 
possible  to  resume  the  work  of  construction,  and  accordingly  the  present 
board,  after  due  advertisement  for  proposals,  let  contracts  on  June  24, 
1897,  to  the  lowest  bidders,  as  follows: 

For  completing  tbe  masonry $6,  850.  00 

For  wood  and  metal  work  necessary  to  inclose  tbe  building 4,590.00 

Total 11,440.00 

The  sum  realized  from  the  bonds,  together  with  the  current  receipts 
from  taxes,  will  provide  funds  sufficient  for  the  above  work,  which  will 
not,  however,  include  any  finishing  or  furnishing.  The  board  carefully 
considered  the  practicability  of  trying  to  inclose  and  finish  a  part  of 
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the  building  separately,  but  found  that  to  do  so  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  general  plan,  which  had  gone  too  far  to  be  changed,  and 
that  to  leave  any  part  of  the  building  any  longer  uninclosed  would  be 
very  injurious.  When  completed  according  to  the  plans  heretofore 
made,  the  Las  Vegas  Normal  School  building  will  be  one  of  the  finest, 
most  substantial,  and  cheapest  public  buildings  in  the  Territory.  It 
is  a  three-story  stone  structure,  built  out  of  the  beautiful  purple  sand- 
stone from  the  Las  Vegas  quarries.  It  will  have  a  capacity  for  the 
accommodation  of  from  400  to  500  students,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  as  to  instruction  facilities,  as  well  as  heating  and  sanitation,  is 
according  to  the  most  modern  requirements,  and  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  schools  ot  this  character  in  the  country.  The  total 
cost  when  completed  and  furnished  will  be  nearly  $40,000. 

While  the  present  board  of  regents,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  creating  the  school,  would  probably  have  adopted  a  different  plan, 
looking  to  getting  the  school  in  operation  on  a  cheaper  basis  and  at  an 
earlier  day,  yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  plan  of  their  prede- 
cessors, if  it  can  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  will  in  the  end  be  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  will,  in  their  opinion,  give  results  of  far  greater 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  Territory  than  any  scheme  of  temporary  make- 
shift which  could  have  been  devised. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  advising  themselves  as  to  all  matters 
looking  to  the  proper  organization  and  conduct  of  this  institution,  the 
board  of  regents  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  exten- 
sive consultation  with  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  Colorado,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  training  department  of  the  Colorado  Normal  School, 
at  Greeley.  His  views,  based  on  actual  experience  in  Colorado,  they 
regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  assures  them  that  the  school 
building,  when  completed  according  to  the  present  plans,  will  be 
exactly  what  is  required  for  a  high-class  school  such  as  this  Territory 
ought  to  have,  and  one  equal  in  size,  arrangement,  and  adaptability  to 
the  design  of  a  normal  school  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  other 
States.  He  expresses  the  unqualified  opinion  that  the  location  of 
the  building  with  reference  to  the  city  schools,  and  the  situation  of  the 
town  itself,  give  to  this  institution  extraordinary  advantages,  which 
will  insure  a  large  attendance  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
future;  and  that  the  school,  if  reasonably  well  supported  and  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  present  plans,  will  be  an  honor  and  credit  to 
the  Territory. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  board  to  finish  enough  rooms  to  open  the 
school  partially  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  are  now  maturing  a 
plan  for  combining  certain  features  of  the  normal  school  with  those  of 
the  Las  Vegas  city  schools,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of 
both  without  adding  to  the  expense  of  either. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  funds  received  and  disbursed 
or  on  hand  are  as  follows: 

Statement  to  June  80,  1S07. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  auditor — 

January  25,  1894,  to  June  30, 1896 $13,387.79 

July  17,  1896 1,608.00 

September  8,  1896 559.11 

December  18,  1896 389.  86 

January  30,  1897 571.43 

May  4, 1897 1,426.70 

May  4, 1897  (proceeds  of  bonds) 9,500.00 

June  11,  1897 633.11 

Total 28,076.00 

INT  97 — mis 28 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  building  to  June  30, 1896 $16,  414.  07 

For  furniture  and  fixtures 142.  70 

Paid  regents  to  June  30,  1897 1,  144.  50 

Paid  attorney 175.  00 

Paid  for  stationery,  etc 130.  40 

Paid  for  advertising  bids 24.  00 

Interest 415.  50 

Sundries 221. 14 

$18,  697. 31 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,1897 9,378.69 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  August  23,  1897. 

My  Dear  Governor:  As  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the 
board  a  short  time,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Thornton  during  the  last 
legislature.  Since  I  have  taken  my  place  on  the  board  I  have  become  very  greatly 
interested  in  this  school,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  made  by  far  the  most 
important  institution  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  largest  and  best  school  in  the  Territory. 
Our  people  did  not,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  did  not  to  its  full  extent,  appre- 
ciate what  an  important  thing  it  will  be  to  the  city  when  once  well  established.  It 
is  going  to  require  some  pretty  close  financiering  and  hard  begging  to  get  money 
enough  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building  as  it  should  be,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
the  expediency  of  attempting  to  begin  the  school  in  any  very  small  way.  I  think  it 
will  have  a  much  better  effect,  insure  a  larger  attendance,  and  fix  at  once  the  stand- 
ing of  the  school  throughout  the  Territory  if,  when  it  actually  opens,  it  is  on  a  scale 
which  will  permit  us  to  invite  an  unlimited  number  of  students  at  the  beginning. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  talking  this  subject  over  with  you  very  freely  at  some  con- 
venient time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Springer. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

INDIANS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  with  the 
population  of  each : 

Acoina,  504;  Cochiti,  300;  Isleta,  1,060;  Laguna,  945;  Nanibe,  75; 
Piscuris,  110;  Pojaque,  20;  Santa  Ana,  222;  Sandia,  126;  Santa  Clara, 
200;  Santo  Domingo,  793;  San  Felipe,  475;  San  Ildefonso,  112;  San 
Juan,  300;  Taos.  375;  Tesuque,  85;  Zia,  100;  Zuui,  1,500— making  18 
pueblos  in  all. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  occupy  a  reservation  within  the  boundaries 
of  Donna  Ana  and  Lincoln  counties.  They  are  far  removed  from  the 
predatory  tribes,  and  have  not  given  any  trouble  since  the  early  eighties. 

The  Navajos  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  New  Mexico.  Their  reserva- 
tion occupies  15,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  1,900  square  miles 
are  within  New  Mexico,  and  that  small  portion  is  confined  to  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner.  These  Indians  own  over  2,000,000  head  of  sheep, 
2,500  head  of  cattle;  the  Government  is  reclaiming  their  land  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  settlers  need  fear  no  incursion  from  thein ;  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  an  Army  officer  and  are  perfectly  amenable  to 
authority. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Government  never 
took  a  wiser  step  than  to  remove  the  control  of  Indians  from  civil  to 
military  authority.  It  has  worked  wonders  in  New  Mexico.  The  Army 
officers  handle  the  Indians  with  a  certain  firmness  that  quickly  begets 
docility,  and  the  Indians  themselves  soon  learn  that  they  fare  better. 

July  31, 1897. 
Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  submit  herewith  statistical  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  Mescalero  Apaches:  Population,  417;  at  school,  104;  per- 
centage, 100,  5  years  and  upward;  deaths  during  the  year,  20;  births,  16;  English 
speaking,  125;  English  reading,  117. 
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A  marvelous  transformation  has  taken  place  on  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  southern  New  Mexico  within  two  years,  during  which  period  V.  E.  Stottler, 
first  lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  lias  served  as  acting  agent.  The 
Indians  number  nearly  500,  one-fifth  being  children  of  school  age.  Nurtured  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition  and  reared  in  filth  and  laziness,  these  Indians  have  for  forty  years 
stubbornly  refused  to  respond  to  the  Government's  efforts  to  civilize  them.  For  a. 
generation  they  have  received  rations  of  beef,  coffee, .Hour,  sugar,  clothing,  farm 
implements,  etc.  Good  schools  were  established  for  them  and  dwellings  built  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  still  they  stuck  to  their  rawhide  tepees  and  persistently  refused  to 
school  their  children  or  to  adopt  civilian  dress,  adhering  to  their  breechclouts  and 
blankets  and  long  hair.  With  the  millions  expended  annually  in  Indian  education, 
next  to  nothing  was  being  accomplished.  There  were  about  500  acres  of  irrigable 
and  good  land  on  the  reservation,  but  the  Indians  were  too  lazy  to  plant  crops  that 
would  have  furnished  them  with  the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  It  was  much 
more  pleasant  to  draw  rations  from  an  indulgent  and  paternal  Government  and 
reserve  their  energy  for  war  dances  and  brawls.  There  were  25  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  bucks,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  running  around  the 
reservation  in  paint  and  blanket.  They  were  too  lazy  for  manual  labor.  Several 
educated  squaws  were  married  and  living  in  filthy  tepees,  while  girls  were  usually 
taken  out  of  school  at  10  and  12  years  of  age  and  sold  for  ponies  into  a  bondage  worse 
than  death. 

Lieutenant  Stottler's  predecessor  had  ordered  the  bucks  to  cut  their  hair,  and  a 
revolution  resulted.  They  refused  point-blank  and  that  settled  it.  Stottler's  first 
move  was  to  increase  the  rations  of  the  police.  He  then  informed  them  that  they 
must  all  put  on  uniforms  under  pain  of  duress.  They  reluctantly  obeyed.  Then  he 
ordered  them  to  cut  their  hair.  This  caused  a  storm,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  time.  His  next  command  was  to  abandon  the  tepees  and  move  into  the 
dwellings.  All  children  over  5  years  old  were  ordered  to  attend  school.  This  was 
too  much,  and,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  whites,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to 
Washington  asking  for  Stottler's  relief  as  agent.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
request,  and  the  ringleaders  were  spotted  and  severely  punished.  The  chief  of  police, 
an  Indian,  had  been  one  of  the  instigators  in  this  move,  and  he  was  discharged  as 
such  and  put  on  reduced  rations. 

Several  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  were  ordered  to  work  and  deprived  of  the 
office  of  spokesmen,  under  which  system  the  other  members  made  their  wants  known 
through  the  agent.  In  this  capacity  the  headmen  had  been  allowed  extra  rations  and 
a  small  salary,  and  their  reduction  to  the  ranks  made  it  possible  for  any  member  of 
the  tribe  to  apply  personally  for  what  he  needed  in  the  way  of  land,  implements,  etc. 

This  was  an  important  point — to  break  the  power  of  the  chiefs  and  destroy  tribal 
relations.  It  was  constantly  impressed  upon  the  Indians  that  in  a  few  years  rations 
would  be  cut  off  entirely  and  those  who  had  not  taken  the  land  for  cultivation 
would  go  hungry.  At  first  they  laughed  at  this,  but  the  officer,  by  way  of  example, 
cut  off  the  food,  occasionally,  and  they  at  last  came  to  realize  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  stop  all  rations.  This  had  a  salutary  effect  and  induced  many  of 
them  to  go  to  work.  Every  man  and  woman  caught  manufacturing  "tiswin"  was 
made  to  understand  that  it  meant  a  long  season  in  the  guardhouse  on  bread  and 
water. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  Government's  agent  is  absolute  master.  Last  fall  there 
was  harvested  from  the  irrigated  lands  25,000  pounds  of  beets,  20,000  pounds  of  cab- 
bage, 1,000  pounds  of  cauliflower,  3,500  pounds  of  turnips,  1,400  pounds  of  ouions, 
500  pounds  of  radishes,  1,400  pounds  of  celery,  2,000  pounds  of  pumpkins  and  squash, 
400  pounds  of  pease,  960  pounds  of  corn,  6,500  pounds  of  potatoes,  besides  cucumbers, 
asparagus,  etc.  The  school  has  a  pen  of  swine,  fiocks  of  chickens,  a  herd  of  fine 
milch  cows,  and  all  the  hay  and  fodder  for  them,  and  10  horses,  raised  on  the  farm. 

During  1896,  upon  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Stottler,  the  Government  issued 
5,000  sheep  for  distribution  among  the  tribe  and  500  for  the  school.  The  idea  is  to 
have  the  Indians  raise  their  own  mutton  and  then  cut  off  the  supply  of  beef,  which 
cost  the  Government  $6,500  in  1896.  On  July  1  next  all  rations  except  beef  will  be 
cut  off. 

These  Indians  have  been  made  nearly  self-supporting  within  the  brief  period  that 
Lieutenant  Stottler  has  been  in  charge.  Every  male  on  the  reservation  has  cut  his 
hair,  put  on  civilized  dress,  and  taken  a  piece  of  land,  which  he  has  fenced  and 
commenced  to  raise  grain  and  vegetables.  They  all  have  cabins,  with  cook  stoves 
and  utensils.  Every  man  has  10  head  of  sheep  and  a  like  number  for  each  member 
of  his  family.  Every  child  on  the  reservation  is  at  school.  Every  man  has  a  wagon, 
harness,  and  plow.  In  two  years  these  Indians  have  been  transformed  from  lazy, 
filthy  savages  in  red  paint  and  breechclouts  into  reasonable,  working  human  beings, 
with  a  care  for  the  morrow  and  a  desire  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  history  of 
Government  Indian  work  has  been  a  series  of  blunders  from  the  beginning,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex.,  September  11,  1897. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

I  inclose  herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  my  annual  report,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  Pueblos. 

I  have  but  just  commenced  on  the  Jicarillas,  which  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
arrival  of  data  from  the  subagency  at  Dulce,  which  is  expected  on  Monday  next. 
Please  do  not  let  the  papers  get  this  until  about  the  20th. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  16,  1897. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897: 

Assigned  to  the  duties  of  this  ageucy  as  recently  as  the  1st  of  April  last,  an 
exhaustive  resum6  of  its  affairs  prior  to  that  date  can  not  be  expected  of  me.  Much, 
therefore,  of  what  is  herein  set  down  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  result  of  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  the  office  and  largely  of  verbal  information  from  the  employees. 

PUEBLOS. 

Population. — A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  census  blanks  were  sent  to 
this  office,  accompanied  by  a  letter  directing  that  an  accurate  census  of  all  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  would  be  taken,  for  submission  with  the  annual  report. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking,  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
these  instructions  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  means  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
but  search  failed  to  discover  anything  more  substantial  than  words  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter,  were  as  follows:  " As  no  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for 
any  extra  expense  connected  with  this  census,  you  must  not  incur  any." 

Without  money  it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  any  census,  accurate  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  formula  which  has  become  stereotyped  by  use  in  past 
years  can,  therefore,  only  be  repeated  here:  "Total  population,  8,536;  males  over  18 
years  of  age,  2,701;  females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16 
years  of  age,  2,323."  Under  natural  conditions,  by  which  is  meant  absence  of  epi- 
demics, there  should  have  been,  during  the  years  since  this  census  was  taken,  an 
increase  in  these  figures,  but  whether  slight  or  the  reverse  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

I  have  endeavored  to  supplement  the  above  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  school  children  in  those  pueblos  where  schools  are  located  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  take  as  accurate  an  inventory  of  them  as  possible.  These  reports  show 
that  there  are  in  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Islota,  Jemes,  Laguna,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Pahuato,  Taos,  Zia,  and  Zuni  1,340  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  This  leaves  eight  pueblos  unaccounted  for,  and  takes  no  note 
of  the  children  belonging  to  the  above  named  pueblos  in  attendance  on  the  various 
industrial  and  boarding  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  count  Zuni  pueblo  is  credited  with  347  children  of  school  age.  Owing  to 
the  generally  scattered  condition  of  this  tribe  at  this  time  of  year  (many  families 
being  what  may  be  called  "o.nt  of  town,"  attending  to  their  crops),  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  and  those  given  may  be  considered  under  rather 
than  over  the  correct  ones.  I  am  informed  by  those  entirely  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  there  are  between  400  and  500  children  in  the  Zuni 
pueblo;  between  45  and  50  of  these  attend  school  spasmodically. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  Maj.  John  L.  Bullis, 
all  contract  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  abolished  principally  by  absorp- 
tion into  Government  day  schools,  so  that  now  there  are  13  day  schools  and  1  con- 
tract school  attached  to  and  under  the  direction  of  this  agency. 

The  school  plant  at  Zuni,  formerly  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Missions,  has,  during  the  year,  become  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  purchase,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  school  worthy  the  name 
attached  to  the  agency.     The  superiority  of  this  school  is  due  to  greater  numerical 
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and  more  constant  or,  rather,  less  inconstant  attendance  than  obtains  in  the  other 
schools.  This  is  not  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  acquire  learning, 
nor  a  wish  of  the  parents  to  see  their  children  obtain  an  education,  but  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  school  the  scholars  are  furnished  with  a  noon-day  lunch— a  pretty  sub- 
stantial meal— and  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term  a  very  good  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing. And  even  with  these  incentives  the  average  attendance  during  the  quarter 
ended  with  the  year  was  but  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  various  day  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Acoma. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  55;  number  enrolled,  41;  average  attend- 
ance boys  12£,  girls  14f \  ;  average  of  both  sexes,  26;H  ;  average  age,  9  years. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has,  since  its  close,  been  dismissed  from  the  Indian 
Service  for  cause. 

Originally  a  Catholic  mission  school,  it  is  now  rented  by  the  Government,  and  is 
the  only  building  deserving  the  name  of  "school"  in  the  whole  list.  The  Govern- 
ment should  acquire  possession  of  it. 

Cochiti. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  98;  enrolled,  33;  average  attendance,  boys 
3§f ,  girls  lift  I  average  both  sexes,  15|| ;  average  age,  9  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school  is  decidedly  bad;  the  attendance,  though  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  teacher  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  to  be  29 — 19  girls  and  10 
boys — was  but  little  more  than  half  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  excuse 
for  this  nonattendance  is  that  the  services  of  the  larger  pupils  are  needed  at  this 
time  in  the  fields.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  teacher's  room  adjoining — an  adobe 
building  with  a  mud  roof — leak  like  a  sieve  when  it  rains  and  are  uninhabitable. 
The  Government  should  acquire  a  piece  of  land  here  and  build  a  proper  building 
for  the  school  and  teacher's  residence. 

Isleta. — Number  of  children,  56;  enrolled,  46;  attendance,  boys  13ff,  girls  l|f; 
average  of  both  sexes,  15§f ;  average  age,  7  years. 

Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  parish  priest  of  this  pueblo  had  used  his 
position  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  day  school  scholars  to  the  Government  board- 
ing schools  in  the  Territory,  I  addressed  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  27,  1897. 

Reverend  Sir:  In  view  of  certain  information  recently  communicated  to  this 
office,  1  deem  it  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Indians  contemplates  that  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  their  studies,  shall  be  transferred 
to  certain  other  schools  denominated  noureservation  schools,  where  they  enter  upon 
the  study  of  a  higher  grade  of  subjects,  are  taught  a  trade,  and  generally  fitted  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of  themselves  and  support  those  who  may  be 
dependent  upon  them.  The  Government  is  very  anxious  that  these  nonreservation 
schools  shall  be  kept  constantly  filled,  and  therefore  any  influence  which  discourages 
day  school  pupils  from  wishing  to  join  the  higher  grade  of  schools  becomes  highly 
detrimental  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  information  in  the  possession  of  this  office  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parish  priest 
of  Isleta  has  discouraged,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  transfer  of  children  from 
the  day  school  in  that  pueblo  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  parents  with  excommunication,  and  the  children  themselves 
with  other  pains  and  penalties  of  the  church,  should  they  consent  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  course  as  is  herein  indicated  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
that  dictated  by  common  sense  that  I  hesitate  to  believe  any  sensible  man  would  be 
guilty  of  it;  but,  iu  order  to  divest  the  problem  of  Indian  education  in  the  pueblo 
of  Isleta  of  a  factor  wThich  might,  if  suffered  to  exist,  cause  incalculable  harm,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  further  persistence  in  the  course  you  are 
reported  as  pursuing  will  be  the  signal  for  youv  name  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishop 
of  this  diocese,  with  a  recommendation  for  your  removal. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Reverend  Father, 

In  charge  of  the  Parish  of  Pueblo  of  Isleta,  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

A  week  or  ten  days  subsequently  the  reverend  father  called  at  my  office,  but  find- 
ing me  out  he  departed  for  home,  where  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  Spanish,  of  which  I 
have  unfortunately  no  copy,  having  sent  original  and  translation  to  the  Indian 
Office  soon  after  its  receipt. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations 
reported  against  him,  but  labored,  weakly,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  his  action,  say- 
ing that  he  "did  not  know  any  State  law  which  compelled  Catholic  children  to  go 
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to  schools  not  Catholic."  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  power  to  invoke  the  pyro- 
technics of  the  Vatican,  with  which  he  evidently  thought  my  letter  invested  him, 
saying  that  "  I  and  my  informers  should  know  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
give  a  priest  power  to  excommunicate."  No  one  said  it  did.  This  unique  epistle 
was  hrought  to  a  conclusion  as  follows  (I  think  I  quote  his  exact  words) :  "I  will 
tell  you,  friend,  that  if  you  do  not  in  eight  days  give  me  a  satisfaction  I  will  send 
your  letter  to  the  Catholic  bureau  in  Washington."  This  threatened  invocation  of 
ecclesiastical  thunder  on  my  devoted  head  is  rendered  all  the  more  dreadful  in 
that  it  leaves  me  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  particular  form  of  annihilation  I 
am  to  be  the  victim  of. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  in  these  days  of  trial  by  jury  of  one's  own 
peers,  when  even  the  lowliest  individual  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  of  his 
country  to  be  confronted,  not  only  with  his  accuser,  but  the  charge  upon  which  he 
is  to  be  tried,  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  one  to  this  harrowing  suspense.  Certainty  of 
any  late  would  be  preferable. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  made  haste  to  proclaim  the  protection  of  the  Depart- 
ment; but  who  knows,  who  can  tell  the  fate  which  the  future,  into  which  it  is  given 
none  of  us  to  see,  may  hold  for  me?  "If  in  eight  days,"  "a  satisfaction,"  "the 
Catholic  Bureau  at  Washington" — these  are  words  of  awful  import,  recalling  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  period  when  beautiful  Venice,  dominated  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  panted  and  gasped  in  the  clutches  of  the  Star  Chamber,  exit  from 
which  was  only  by  way  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  "Who  enters  here  leaves  hope 
behind,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  again  submit  it  is  hardly  fair,  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  institutions,  to  subject  a  freeborn  American  citizen  to  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  terrible  fate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  stated,  this  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Accompanying 
it  was  an  affidavit  of  an  employee  of  the  Indian  school  in  this  city,  deposing  that  in 
September  last  he  had  been  sent  to  the  pueblo  of  lsleta  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
pupils  for  the  school,  and  that  Avhile  he  was  there  the  parish  priest  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine  to  say  to  the  people,  all  of  whom 
were  assembled  in  the  church  and  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  that 
if  the  parents  allowed  their  children  to  go  to  this  school  they  need  never  come  to 
him  or  the  church  for  anything  thereafter ;  that  he  would  not  marry  them ;  he  would 
not  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground,  nor  give  them  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  holy  church. 

The  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  which  this  cor- 
respondence leaves  no  doubt  is  being  carried  on  in  lsleta  will,  if  not  checked,  render 
that  policy  a  farce. 

Though  the  Pueblo  Indian  can  not  be  said  to  be  religious,  in  any  proper  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  he  is  superstitious  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable,  and  when  he 
is  threatened  by  one  whom  all  his  teaching  has  brought  him  to  look  up  to  as  the 
veritable  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  daily  habit  of  wielding  supernatural  powers, 
with  "excommunication"  and  "deprivation  of  burial  in  consecrated  ground,"  he  is 
extremely  liable  to  heed  the  commands  such  a  terrible  personage  may  condescend  to 
honor  him  with.  In  an  ignorant  community  such  a  man  is  all-powerful,  and  if 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  course  he  is  evidently  pursuing  will  render  nugatory  the 
strongest  policy  of  the  Government. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Department  should  mark  its  sense  of  this  priest's 
conduct  by  at  once  initiating  remedial  measures  becoming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government  which  he  defies  every  day. 

Jemez. — Number  of  school  children,  109;  enrolled,  47;  average  attendance — boys, 
13fTf,  girls,  21^°;  average  of  both  sexes,  34ff ;  average  age,  9  years. 

This  school  is  distinguished  by  being  the  only  one  attached  to  the  agency  where 
the  regular  daily  attendance  exceeds  the  capacity.  There  is  a  pretty  good  plant 
here,  capable  of  being  enlarged  sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils. 
The  census  shows  between  125  and  150  children  here  of  school  age. 

The  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  the 
land,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was,  I  believe,  made  to 
acquire  the  whole  plant,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  deed  the  land 
it  fell  through.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  effort  for  ownership  be 
renewed  (the  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  successful  if  tried  again),  and  the  school 
be  made  a  seirii  boarding  school  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  noonday  lunch  to 
the  children,  who  should  be  properly  clothed. 

"Dancing"  largely  prevails  in  this  pueblo,  which  some  years  since  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  a  San  Juan  Indian  for  attempting  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
one  of  these  secret  orgies. 

A  short  time  alter  the  teacher,  Miss  Dawson,  arrived  in  the  village  the  "head- 
men" visited  her,  with  the  information  that  "there  was  going  to  be  a  dance,  and 
thnt  she  must  lock  herself  in  the  house,  and  not  come  out  until  it  was  all  over." 
Tins  impudence  naturally  aroused  Miss  Dawson's  spirit  of  American  independence, 
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and  she  very  placidly,  as  well  as  properly,  told  the  visiting  delegation  to  mind  their 
own  business;  that  this  was  her  house,  and  that  she  was  going  in  and  out  of  it  when- 
ever she  pleased.     Since  she  took  this  stand  she  has  not  been  troubled. 

Lag un a. — Number  of  children,  79;  enrolled,  38;  average  attendance,  boys  7,',{, 
girls  10§| ;  average  of  both  sexes,  18,['4 ;  average  age,  8  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school,  though  better  than  some,  is  adequate  only  in  size. 
The  teacher's  residence  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  schoolroom,  which, 
dining  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  summer  and  the  frequent  inclemency  of  the 
w  inter,  constitutes  a  hardship  in  getting  to  and  from  the  school.  Both  schoolhouse 
and  teacher's  residence  leak,  and  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  weather  during 
the  winter  snows  and  summer  rains.     A  suitable  building  should  lie  constructed. 

The  title  to  the  land  on  which  Laguna  is  situated  still  being  unsettled,  and  as  yet 
vested  in  the  Government,  the  difficulties  usually  accompanying  the  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians  would  not  arise  here,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  building 
should  he  set  apart  by  executive  order  for  this  purpose. 

The  missionary  here,  who  misrepresents  the  evangelical  body  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  has  set  himself  up  as  a  critic  and  censor  of  the  Government's  policy. 
According  to  his  dictum,  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  his  own  language,  and 
children  should  never  be  separated  from  their  parents;  the  transfer  of  children  to 
nonreservation  schools  is,  therefore,  a  " cruelty."  Consistently  with  some  of  his 
avowals  he  has  constructed  a  ritual  in  the  Laguna  vernacular,  divine  (?  )  worship 
being  celebrated  accordingly  whenever  he  can  prevail  upon  anyone  to  listen  to  him. 
Ten  pupils  were  reported  as  eligible  for  transfer  from  this  school,  but  owing  to  the 
influence  of  this  missionary  not  a  single  case  of  "consent"  was  recorded.  And 
Laguna  is  considered  as  being  among  the  foremost  in  "advancement"  of  all  the 
pueblos. 

The  power  of  the  church,  even  in  a  Republic  like  ours,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
course  this  missionary  has  been  allowed  to  pursue  for  years  in  the  pueblo  of  Laguna. 
An  ignorant  foreigner,  who,  according  to  his  own  admissions,  is  by  birth  a  Turk, 
by  parentage  a  Jew,  by  education  a  Swiss,  by  apostacy  a  Christian,  and  by  adoption 
a  Laguna  Indian,  he  has  for  years  been  permitted  to  set  himself  up  as  the  censor 
of  the  Government's  policy,  and  by  his  reactionary  methods  and  ignorant  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  service  done  more  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Indian  education  than  many  other  causes  combined.  He  has  defied 
the  Government,  derided  the  agent,  whom  he  accuses  in  the  newspapers  of  "religious 
persecution,"  and  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  all — even  his  associates  in  the 
church — with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  that  everyone  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him;  but  for  some  reason,  unfathomable  to  this  writer,  he  is  still  permitted  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  veritable  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  Indian  civilization.  It  is 
very  discouraging. 

Palmate. — Number  of  school  children,  71;  enrolled,  20;  average  attendance,  boys 
iW<t>  girls  4-^0%;  average  of  both  sexes,  5.8;  average  age,  8  years. 

1  reached  Pahuato  on  June  18,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  schoolhouse, 
where  I  was  met  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Moll.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  schoolroom,  I  asked : 
"Is  your  school  not  in  session,  Mr.  Moll?"  For  answer  he  pointed  to  one  solitary 
little  girl  about  8  years  old,  whom  I  had  overlooked,  and  said :  "Yes,  sir;  school  is  in 
session,  but  the  scholars  are  absent." 

There  are  71  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  in  this  village — 39  boys  and  32 
girls — and  although  it  has  a  "school  officer,"  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  whose  duty  it 
is  made  by  village  mandate  to  see  that  the  children  attend  school,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Moll, 
teacher,  was,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1897,  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $3.64  for  endeavoring  to  make  one  juvenile  savage  spell,  and  understand, 
the  momentous  question,  Do  y-o-u  s-e-e  t-h-e  c-a-t? 

I  immediately  assembled  the  headmen  of  the  pueblo,  the  school  officer  among 
them,  and  inquired  if  they  thought  it  right  that  the  Government  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  teacher  in  their  village  just  to  teach  one  little  girl.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  proved  not  only  new  to  them,  but  invested  with  mirth-provoking 
qualities,  as  they  immediately  set  up  a  hearty  laugh.  Observing  that  I  did  not  join 
them,  they,  after  a  short  time,  calmed  down  and  commenced  to  offer  excuses,  none  of 
which  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  children,  whose  places,  by  virtue  of  tender 
years,  should  be  in  school  and  nowhere  else.  Finally,  the  "school  officer"  said  the 
parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school  where  the  teacher  got  mad  at 
them.  The  foundation  of  this  excuse,  like  all  the  rest,  was  inadequate;  in  fact, 
utterly  baseless. 

Santa  Clara. — Number  of  children,  78;  enrolled,  38;  average  attendance,  boys  1^, 
girls  9f  I ;  average  both  sexes,  17  ^ ;  average  age,  7  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school  is  rather  encouraging,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lieutenant-governor,  himself  educated  at  the  Albuquerque  boarding 
school,  and  to  a  former  teacher,  now  married  to  one  of  the  Indian  women,  and  a 
resident  of  the  pueblo. 
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One  drawback  to  further  improvement  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  who  is 
married,  lives  some  distance  from  the  village.  His  wife  is  an  unpaid  hut  constant 
laborer  among  the  Indians,  and  does  much  good  in  teaching  the  women  and  children 
how  to  sew  and  ''keep  house."  Her  services  would  prove  of  much  greater  value 
could  she  and  her  husband  live  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  pueblo.  In 
this  connection,  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  niy  various  letters  advocating 
the  construction  at  Santa  Clara  of  a  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  residence  combined. 
All  the  preliminaries  looking  to  this  result  have  been  made ;  all  that  is  required  now 
is  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Santo  Domingo. — Number  of  school  children,  154;  number  enrolled,  27;  average 
attendance,  boys  13.33,  girls  — ;  average  age,  17  years. 

The  establishment  of  this  school,  effected,  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  was  the  cause 
of  some  little  anxiety,  it  being  at  first  thought  that  influences  more  salutary  than 
persuasion  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December  last,  or  the  January  following,  a  lady  teacher 
was  sent  to  this  pueblo  to  open  a  school,  pursuant  to  the  consent  of  the  governor 
and  other  headmen  of  the  tribe;  but  on  reaching  her  destination  and  announcing  her 
purpose  she  found  that  "the  powers"  had  changed  their  minds  and  declined  to  treat 
with  her. 

The  project  remained,  in  abeyance  some  months,  when  the  Department  transferred 
to  this  agency  a  teacher  in  the  person  oi  W.  S.  Holsinger,  who  upon  his  arrival  was 
assigned  to  Santo  Domingo,  where,  by  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  patience,  the 
school  was  put  in  running  order. 

This  result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  considerable  annoyance  and  delay. 
Mr.  Holsinger  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  5th  ultimo,  being  met  at  the  outset 
with  a  flat  refusal  from  the  governor  either  to  turn  the  schoolhouse  key  over  to  him 
or  give  him  possession  of  the  school  property  sent  to  the  pueblo  by  my  predecessor, 
Major  Bullis. 

The  justification  of  this  second  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  pueblo  was  found  in  their  assertion  that  "this  is  a  feast  week"  (there  is  always 
a  feast  or  a  fast  among  these  people),  "when  everyone,  young  and  old,  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  engaged  in  a  secret  dance,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  come 
inside  the  village  on  any  pretext  whatever." 

On  receiving  this  information  I  confess  to  no  little  chagrin  and  irritation.  That 
the  execution  of  the  matured  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  blocked,  and 
repeatedly  blocked,  by  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  a  few  savages  was.  to  my  mind,  an 
anomaly  which  should  not  be  brooked  for  an  instant.  My  predecessor,  Major  Bullis, 
present  at  the  time  and  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  unprogressive  spirit  displayed 
by  these  people,  was,  if  anything,  more  indignant  than  myself,  and  advised  me  to 
temporize  with  them  no  longer  but  to  summon  to  my  aid  a  troop  of  cavalry,  arrest 
and  convey  to  Fort  Wingate  the  recalcitrants,  where,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  guard- 
house, they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  their  abridged  liberties  with 
the  unbounded  freedom  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  much  as  this  course  com- 
mended itself  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  just  deserts,  the  reflection  that  its  adop- 
tion would  render  me  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  desiring  to  see  my  name  in  the 
newspapers  worked  its  rejection. 

Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  more  pacific  councils,  I  contented  myself  with 
addressing  to  the  governor  a  letter,  couched  in  tolerably  energetic  language,  Avhich, 
as  the  sequel  has  shown,  has  answered  every  purpose. 

Without  exception  all  the  scholars  in  this  school  are  young  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  attended  school  elsewhere.  There  are  no  means  oi'  proving  its  truth, 
but  it  is  strongly  surmised  that  the  governor,  finding  he  must  have  a  school,  com- 
promised with  his  principles  (?)  by  inducing  these  young  meu  to  compose  the 
scholarship,  reasoning,  doubtless,  that  what  they  had  already  learned  had  ruined 
them  anyway  and  their  attendance  would  have  the  effect  of  shielding  his  girls  from 
the  baneful  influences  of  education  and  "keep  them  from  running  off." 

The  quotations  require  explanation. 

When  making  my  quarterly  inspection  of  this  school,  I  asked  the  governor  why 
he  did  not  send  his  girls  to  school.  He  coolly,  and  with  a  nonchalant  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  replied  that  "education  might  be  all  very  well  for  boys,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  for  girls,  who  as  soon  as  they  got  educated  wanted  to  run  off." 

Considering  the  policy  of  the  Government;  considering  that  1,  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  that  policy,  was  spending  the  public  money  in  an  inspection  the 
object  of  which  was  to  learn  how  that  policy  was  being  carried  out,  I  should  have 
had  the  power,  having  in  mind  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  have  said  to  that 
impudent  old  savage,  "Muster  your  officers  and  headmen  and  immediately  go 
through  this  village,  warning  every  parent  in  it  that  they  must  send  everyone  of 
their  children  not  otherwise  necessarily  employed  to  the  schoolhouse  at  once,  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  end  of  the  term.     Disobey  my  order,  and  I  will  depose 
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and  send  you  to  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Wingate."  This  is  the  action  a  strong  pol- 
ity would  have  dictated,  and  the  action  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take,  but  igno- 
rant of  the  reception  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  would  be  accorded  by  my  superiors 
I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  ignorant 
stumbling-block  that  he  was  wrong  and  ungrateful;  that  the  Government,  in  expend- 
ing upon  him  and  his  thousands  <>f  dollars  every  year,  had  only  their  good  at  heart, 
and  that  gratitude  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  should  prompt  him  to  exert  all  the 
influence  of  his  office  to  keep  the  school  filled  to  overflowing.  Gratitude  forsoolli! 
They  have  as  much  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  a  hog  has  of  the  " dif- 
ferential calculus."  What,  sir,  do  you  imagine  was  the  result  of  this  interview— this 
"inspection"  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  every  three  months?  This:  the  governor, 
astonished  to  tind  his  official  head  still  attached  to  his  official  shoulders,  and  know- 
ing that  it  was  occupying  anything  hut  its  proper  place,  could  only  reconcile  the  fact 
with  the  helief  that  I  was  afraid  of  him;  that  I  did  not  dare  give  him  the  order  he 
knew  in  his  heart  I  ought  to  have  given  him.     The  situation  is  infinitely  humiliating. 

San  Felipe. — Number  of  children,  97;  enrolled,  39;  average  attendance,  hoys  14,/,,, 
girls  — ;  average  age,  10  years. 

No  girls  attend  this  school;  but  whether  for  the  same  reason  as  that  assigned  to 
Santo  Domingo  can  not  be  learned.  The  people  are  great  "dancers,"  and  very 
jealous  of  the  secret  mysteries  enacted  during  the  progress  of  these  ceremonies. 
When  a  dance  is  about  to  come  off  the  teacher  is  notified  beforehand  what  he  shall 
do.  If  it  be  an  ordinary  occasion,  he  is  locked  in  his  room  until  it  is  over;  if  of  a 
deeply  religious  character,  they  compel  him  to  leave  town  entirely. 

San  Juan. — Number  of  children,  84;  enrolled,  23;  average  attendance,  boys  7r£x, 
girls  5^/g ;  average  of  both  sexes,  12f| ;  average  age,  8  years. 

The  usual  complaint  of  nouattendance  prevails  at  this  school.  The  pueblo  con- 
tains 84  children  of  school  age;  22 of  these  are  pupils  in  St.  Catherine's  School  (Miss 
Drexel's)  in  this  city;  17  are  boarders  in  the  Government  school  here;  17  are  fairly 
regular  in  making  their  appearance  at  the  school  in  the  pueblo;  8  attended  for  a 
few  days,  and  20  went  to  no  school.  Presumably  these  20  are  mostly  composed  of 
the  older  children,  whose  services  are  of  value  to  parents  or  other  relatives  in  the 
fields. 

Taos. — Number  of  children,  76;  enrolled,  31;  average  attendance,  boys  10JJI, 
girls  5ff  J  average  of  both  sexes,  16§.y;  average  age,  8  years. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  having  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  leaves  a  vacancy  here  which  should  be  tilled  by  a  lady.  At  my 
inspection  of  this  school  I  found  that  it  was  uniformly  opened  by  the  scholars  repeat- 
ing in  concert,  after  the  teacher,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Spanish.  Asked  why  it  was 
not  taught  in  English  the  teacher  replied  that  the  parish  priest  had  requested  him 
to  teach  it  in  Spanish,  that  being  the  tongue  in  which  he  preached  to  his  congregation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  custom  should  be  discouraged.  While  the  knowledge 
of  any  civilized  language  can  not  be  but  beneficial  to  the  Indian  child,  still,  English 
is  the  language  of  his  country,  the  one  in  which  he  will  ultimately  conduct  all  his 
business  transactions,  through  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  only  hope  to  cope  with 
the  sharper  who  would  overreach  him,  and  therefore  the  language  he  should  take  up 
the  moment  he  comes  inside  the  schoolhouse.  And,  aside  from  the  most  important 
considerations,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  teaching  this  invo- 
cation in  Spanish  would  accomplish  the  same  result  in  English. 

Zufil. — Semiboarding  school.  Number  of  school  children,  347;  enrolled,  37;  aver- 
age attendance,  boys  21f|,  girls  10^;  average  of  both  sexes,  32^;  average  age,  7 
years. 

Although  this  is  called  a  "boarding  school"  by  the  Department,  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  luncheon  furnished  the  children  at  noon  and  a  supply  of  school  cloth- 
ing, as  much  a  day  school  as  the  others  of  that  name.  The  children  live  and  sleep 
at  home  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers  only  while  in  the  class  room. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  the  only  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government  worthy 
the  name,  the  only  one  where  the  scholars  have  gotten  understandingly  beyond  the 
reading  chart,  and  the  only  one  where  the  attendance  approaches  that  degree  of 
regularity  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  results.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  other 
schools  in  that  it  supports  a  principal  and  assistant  teacher,  a  matron,  and  an  assist- 
ant matron.  The  first  mentioned,  by  her  long  residence  in  the  pueblo,  extending 
over  a  period  of  nine  years,  knows  every  child  in  it,  how  they  are  employed,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  parents  toward  the  cause  of  education.  This  knowledge,  united 
with  an  indomitable  resolution  to  succeed,  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
results  achieved. 

Pursuant  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  this  plant  should  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  or  125  pupils,  and  two  other  schools,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  as  many  more  each,  should  be  constructed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  Zufii  Reservation.  Plans  and  specifications  are  now  in  preparation 
covering  the  first  proposition,  and  will  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  when  they  shall  have  been  completed. 
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The  village  of  Zuiii  was  recently  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  recalling  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  days  when  our  God-fearing  ancestors  of  New  England  piously  devoted 
their  neighbors  and  friends  to  the  stake. 

A  poor  old  woman  75  or  80  years  old,  " having  been  reported  as  a  witch,'"  the 
society  of  the  "  Priests  of  the  Bow"  ordered  her  torture  until  she  should  confess. 
The  emissaries  of  the  sosiety,  accordingly,  went  to  her  house  in  the  dead  of  night, 
dragged  her  from  her  bed,  and  almost  literally  throwing  her  down  the  five  stories 
to  the  ground,  carried  her  off  to  the  ''torture  corral,"  where,  tying  her  hands 
behind  her  until,  unable  to  endure  the  agony  longer,  she  confessed  to — no  one  knows 
what.  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  judges,  for  she  was  let  down  and 
allowed  to  crawl  back  to  her  miserable  abode  as  best  she  might.  Here  she  lay  for 
days,  no  one  caring  to  go  near  her;  or  if  they  had  any  compassion  on  her  they  were 
afraid  to  display  it,  for  fear  of  sharing  her  fame  as  a  witch,  together  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  same  punishment.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  rumor  of  what  had 
taken  place  coming  to  Miss  Dissette,  the  estimable  principal  of  the  school,  she, 
accompanied  by  her  assistant,  Miss  Faurote,  went  to  the  old  woman's  house,  where 
she  was  found  more  dead  than  alive.  For  days  this  noble  woman,  at  the  probable 
risk  of  her  life,  and  at  the  certain  risk  of  the  undying  enmity  of  the  "Priests  of  the 
Bow,"  persisted  in  her  heavenly  ministrations  to  this  poor  old  creature,  until  finally 
she  was  restored  to  life  again  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  health  as  her  shattered 
constitution  will  be  able  to  support.  This  tragedy — tragic  in  more  than  one  sense — 
happened  last  February.  At  my  visit  m  the  June  following  I  saw  the  victim  of  this 
barbarism,  who  bared  her  poor  old  shriveled  arms  and  showed  me  where  the  cruel 
cords  of  the  torture  had  cut  the  flesh  through  to  the  bone.  As  Miss  Dissette,  her  eyes 
filled  with  sympathetic  tears,  her  voice  trembling  with  indignant  emotion,  described 
the  particulars  of  this  unspeakable  horror,  my  own  cheek  blushed  that  thirty-six 
years  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  a  Government  under  which  such 
things  could  be  done. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pious  men  and  women  have  preached  to  these  people  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified;  but 
to-day,  after  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  civilized  example,  they  are  as  devoted 
to  their  pagan  form  of  worship,  joined  as  firmly  to  their  idols,  as  they  were  when 
they  massacred  the  Franciscan  martyrs.  And  it  is  expected  that  a  people  like  this 
is  to  be  civilized  through  the  medium  of  the  common  school,  attendance  upon  which 
depends  wholly  upon  their  volition. 

This  case  was  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  from  which  it  was  referred  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  who  was  requested  to  initiate  the  proper  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  criminals.  On  March  22  his  excellency  replied  that  "steps 
would  be  taken  at  once  to  prosecute  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law." 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  the  last  term  of  court,  but  the  district  attorney  for 
the  counties  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  informs  me,  under  date  of  the  16th  inst., 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  arrest  the  offenders,  provided  the  Government  will  furnish 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  assist  the  sheriff,  and  have  them  before  the  grand  jury  at 
the  next  term,  which  commences  the  third  Monday  in  September,  when,  "  if  an  indict- 
ment is  obtained,  we  will  try  to  have  the  case  heard  at  the  same  term  of  court."  (The 
italics  are  mine.) 

I  distrust  the  outcome  of  these  proceedings.  Based  upon  former  experience,  there 
is  no  foundation  to  expect  that  salutary  results  will  follow  this  prosecution.  The 
petit  jury,  speaking  algebraically,  is,  in  any  community,  however  enlightened,  nearly 
always  an  unknown  quantity,  represented  by  X ;  it  is  even  more  uncertain,  com- 
posed of  the  Mexican-American  citizen,  commonly  referred  to  as  "a  greaser,"  who, 
by  years  of  intimate  association  with  the  Indian,  has  imbibed  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  his  religious  tenets,  one  of  the  strongest  of  whieh  finds  its  expression  in 
"witch  hanging."  Interfere  with  what  your  average  Mexican  is  pleased  to  call 
his  "religion,"  and  he  immediately  becomes  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanati- 
cism, capable  of  undergoing  any  sacrifice,  any  hardship.  This  is  the  class  of  which 
petit  juries  in  this  country  is  generally  composed,  and  this  is  the  class  which  will 
compose  the  jury  empaneled  to  try  the  malefactors.  The  defense  will  set  up  the 
cry  of  "religious  persecution,"  dilate  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  I  fear  the  "Priests  of  the  Bow"  will  escape  scot  free  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  whenever  their  medicine  fails  to  work  and  a  victim  is 
required. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  case,  even  if  we  succeed 
in  getting  it  properly  before  the  court;  by  which  is  meant,  if  an  indictment  is 
secured.  The  only  witnesses  upon  whom  the  prosecution  can  rely  are  Miss  Dis- 
sette and  Miss  Ferrote.  So  far  as  it  goes,  their  testimony  will  be  ample  and  to  the 
point;  but  it  does  not  go  back  beyond  finding  the  old  woman  after  she  had  been 
subjected  to  the  torture.  Though  morally  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  criminals, 
and  able  to  say  who  they  are  to  their  own  satisfaction,  this  is  not  legal  testimony, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  admitted.     To  identify  them,  then,  the  prosecution  must 
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rely  upon  the  victim  herself,  ami  the  spectators — broken  reeds  indeed.  In  another 
communication  on  this  subject,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  sonic  detail  why  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  establish  the  guilt  of  these  criminals  by  a  reliance 
upon  native  witnesses,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  all  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  say  is,  that  the  "Priests  of  the  Bow," — the  strongest  feudal  society  among 
the  Zunis — are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  able  to  summon  to  their  aid  the 
interposition  of  "supernatural  powers,"  and  to  offend  one  of  them  is  equivalent  to  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  becoming  a  marked  man  forever  after,  who,  sooner 
or  later,  must  become  the  object  of  a  terrible  revenge.  Even  the  poor  old  victim 
herself  believes  implicitly  in  the  existence  of  "witches/7  and  the  gift  of  divination 
possessed  by  the  society  to  ferret  them  out,  the  mistake  in  her  own  case  being,  to 
her  mind,  the  exception  needed  to  establish  the  rule.  She  has  but  to  look  at  her 
poor  lacerated  arms  to  convince  her  of  the  power  of  these  fiends,  and  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  she  will  have  the  temerity  to  again  brave  its  exercise  by 
going  on  the  stand  and,  in  their  presence,  testifying  against  them.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed the  deed,  taught  from  their  cradles  to  believe  in  witches  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  them,  are  as  much  interested  in  shielding  the 
guilty  from  punishment  as  the  guilty  themselves;  add  to  this  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  enmity  of  this  powerful  society,  the  members  of  which  dominate  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  it  is  seen  that  strong  reasons  exist  to  apprehend  that,  tried  before 
a  tribunal  which  insists  upon  a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  truth 
in  this  case  will  be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

CONDUCT. 

So  far  as  known,  but  one  case  of  conflict  with  the  laws  has  taken  place  among  the 
Pueblos  during  the  year,  and  that,  being  a  violation  of  the  game  laws,  canhardiy  be 
said  to  be  an  offense  in  an  Indian.  To  an  Indian,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  a  deer,  neither 
shalt  thou  make  a  breakfast  off  a  jack  rabbit,"  is  an  extremely  novel  commandment, 
no  matter  in  what  time  of  the  year  it  may  be  fulminated,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  well  as  congratulation,  that  the  record  should  show  such  convincing  proofs  of  self 
constraint  on  the  part  of  thousands  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  game 
of  the  country  as  their  property.  It  is,  however,  only  another  proof  of  the  Pueblo's 
fear  of  the  law,  which  is  intimately  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  jail  and  abridged 
liberties.  If  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  no  Pueblo  can  be  induced  to  "go  to  law." 
The  unscrupulous  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  and  take  advantage  of  this  pacific 
disposition,  and  cases  are  frequently  reported  of  infringement  on  property  rights  of 
every  description.  This  disinclination  to  call  in  the  law  to  their  assistance  results 
in  many  cases  of  complaint  to  the  agent,  who  is  expected  to  definitely  settle  offhand 
any  question  which  may  be  submitted  to  him,  no  matter  how  comprehensive. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  a  case  of  disputed  title  is  not  brought  before  him  in 
some  form,  either  in  writing  or  personal  presentation,  every  one  of  them  pointing  to 
the  necessity,  which  grows  more  imperative  every  day,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  attorney  to  take  charge  of  and  prosecute  them  before  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  created  by  Congress  to  hear  and  determine  this  class  of  eases.  I  have 
the  honor  as  late  as  the  7th  of  June  to  recommend  such  an  appointment,  but  beyond 
a  notification  that  the  matter  had  been  appropriately  referred  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  it.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  great  interests  to  the  Pueblos,  and 
should  receive  definite  official  countenance  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
will  permit. 

PROSPERITY — SELF-SUPPORT — ISSUES. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  Pueblo  villages  are  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition.  The  people  are  hardworking  and  industrious,  and  the  unprecedentedly 
heavy,  as  well  as  timely,  rainfall  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory  this 
year  has  amply  rewarded  their  labors,  so  that  all  the  Pueblos,  with  the  exception 
mentioned,  will  have  an  abundance  to  last  them  until  the  harvesting  of  next  year's 
crop. 

The  exception  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunate  Zia,  the  people  of  which 
have  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  the  Government  through  this  agency  during 
the  past  year.  This  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  due  to  a  failure  of  their  last  year's 
crops,  which  died  on  the  drying  up  of  the  River  Jemez,  on  which  they  depended  for 
water.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  people — old  and  young — were  stricken  with 
an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes,  the  origin  of  which  remains  a  mystery  and  will  in  all 
probability  remain  a  mystery.  Its  effects  on  the  afflicted  arc,  however,  palpable, 
nearly  every  case  attacked  being  left  with  impaired  vision,  some  with  none,  and 
very  many  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely,  the  affected  organ  having,  in  some 
instances,  the  appearance  of  having  bursted  and  lost  a  portion  of  the  fluid;  others 
again  being  left  with  what  seems  an  excrescence  or  fungus  growth  attached  to  the 
pupil.     I  saw  several  of  these  cases  myself,  one  little  baby,  whose  mother  had  died, 
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appealing  especially  to  ray  tenderest  feelings.  Through  it  all  Miss  Hosmer,  the 
devoted  teacher  of  the  day  school,  herself  so  badly  afflicted  as  to  be  totally  blind 
for  a  few  days,  was  physician,  nurse,  adviser,  friend;  the  almoner  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  whom  provisions  and  medicines  were  distributed,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  these  people  with  a  singleness  and  an  utter  disregard  of  self  rarely 
equaled,  never  surpassed.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  she  has  almost 
entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her  eyes,  which  but  for  a  little  tendency  to  weakness 
are  as  good  as  before  the  attack.  The  worst  yet  remains  to  be  told.  Owing  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  crops  gave  promise  of  an  unprecedented  yield  this 
year,  but  a  short  time  before  the  wheat  had  ripened  sufficiently  to  cut,  a  devastating 
hail  storm  took  Zia  in  its  path  of  destruction,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  totally  swept 
from  sight  every  vestige  of  that  upon  which  the  people  had  depended  for  bread  for 
the  next  year.  The  people  are  therefore  absolutely  without  the  means  of  support. 
I  recommend  them  to  the  charitable  commiseration  of  the  Department. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  has  also  had  a  hard  struggle  during  the  year  "to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door/'  but  have  managed  to  get  along  without  appealing  to  the 
Government.  This  situation  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  Heretofore  they  have 
depended  upon  the  "  Nambe,"  a  small  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  their  irrigating 
supply,  and  last  year  this  stream  went  entirely  dry.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  this  vil- 
lage it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  five  years  since  they  had  made  a  full  crop.  This 
year  they  will  have  an  abundance. 

And  that  they  may  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  Nambe  for  this  water  supply,  a 
ditch  has  been  taken  out  from  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  when  finished,  will  obviate 
any  future  danger  of  "  short  water. "  Three  miles  of  this  ditch  has  been  completed, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  people  makes  it  impossible  to  hire  a  surveyor,  whose  services 
now  are  necessary  to  a  continuation  and  completion  of  this  ditch.  The  Government 
should  step  in  here  and  finish  the  work,  when  the  people  of  San  Ildefonso  will  be 
entirely  self-supporting. 

The  people  of  Laguna,  numbering,  all  told,  about  a  thousand,  may  be  said  to  be 
exceptionally  prosperous,  and  have  made  more  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  civiliza- 
tion than  any  of  the  Pueblos.  This  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  advantages  which 
inevitably  come  in  the  train  of  education.  Between  125  and  150  of  the  young  men 
have  been  educated  at  Carlisle  and  other  industrial  institutions  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  are  profiting  by  what  they  have 
learned.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  in  some  capacity  or  other  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  which  runs  through  the  village,  the  authorities  of  the  road 
informing  me  that  they  prefer  Indian  labor  to  that  furnished  by  the  native  Mexican. 
Laguna,  in  addition  to  its  agricultural  returns,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  derives 
a  monthly  income  from  the  railroad  of  between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 

The  constant  flow  of  this  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  family  fortunate  enough 
to  have  an  educated  boy,  which  means  steady  employment,  is  an  object  lesson  ot 
immense  value  to  all.  An  amusing  anecdote  will  not  be  amiss  here :  A  Laguna  youth, 
having  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
returned  home  for  good,  having  been  absent  seven  years.  His  father,  a  large 
sheep  owner,  said  to  him :  "  You  have  been  away  a  long  time  now  ;  I  have  had  no 
advantages  of  your  services,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  herd  those  sheep  now.  The 
boy  replied:  "I  didn't  stay  seven  years  at  Carlisle  to  learn  to  herd  sheep,  and  Fm 
not  going  to.  I  do  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse,  though,  or  to  set  a  tire,  so  you  hire  a 
Mexican  to  herd  your  sheep,  and  I'll  pay  for  his  wagon  from  my  trade."  Result: 
That  boy  is  now  employed  in  a  machine  shop  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  paid  $3.50 
per  day,  the  fractional  dollar  being  sent  home  to  pay  the  herder  the  father  was 
going  to  convert  his  boy  into. 

The  usual  amount  of  tools,  implements,  and  barbed  wire  have  been  issued  during 
the  year.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  doubt  that  these  have,  in  all  cases,  been  put  to 
the  uses  designed  by  the  Government.  A  short  time  after  the  assumption  of  the 
duties  here,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  complained  to  me  that 
unless  I  went  out  of  business  he  would  be  compelled  to;  that  my  goods  didn't  cost 
me  anything,  while  his  not  only  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  he  had  to  pay  freight  on 
them,  the  bills  for  which  were  oftentimes  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  he  meant  by  such  an  enigmatical  statement,  when  he  said : 
"It's  this  way;  you  give  your  Indians  a  hoe,  a  hammer,  a  try-square,  a  broom,  or 
anything  else  you  have  for  issue,  and  they,  instead  of  carrying  the  article  home, 

immediately  bring  it  down  town  and  sell  it  to ,"  naming  an  enterprising 

Hebrew  trader,  "for  one-tenth  its  value,  who  in  turn  can,  of  course,  afford  to  under- 
sell me  or  any  other  honest  merchant  who  comes  by  his  goods  legitimately.  Now  do 
you  see  why  I  can't  compete  with  you?"  I  saw,  and  immediately  commenced  an 
investigation,  which  convinced  me  of  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  this  merchant's 
statement.  Since  then  I  have  stopped  the  issue  of  anything  at  the  agency,  or  if  any 
has  been  made,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  home  of  the  donee,  whose  footsteps 
were  attended  by  some  employee  of  the  agency,  who  had  instructions  not  to  lose 
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eight  of  liiin  until  he  should  be  beyond  the  city  limits.     Since  adopting  this  course 
this  office  lias  not  been  accused  of  competition  in  the  hardware  business. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  have  had 
issued  to  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  pounds  of  barbed  wire.  I  have  seen 
some  wire  stretched  in  Santa  Clara,  so  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  it  was 
put  to  some  legitimate  use;  but  two  visits  to,  and  fairly  diligent  search  in,  San  Ilde- 
fonso, failed  to  discover  a  yard  of  wire  standing  in  the  village.  A  fruit  ranch,  how- 
ever, about  3  miles  above  San  Ildefonso,  is  beautifully  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  for 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  owner  paid  the  Indians 
about  one-fourth  its  value.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  if  that  proportion  of  its  worth 
was  paid  for  it.  Hereafter  the  pro  rata  of  wire  belonging  to  a  village  will  he  sent 
to  the  teacher  of  that  village,  who  will  issue  it  under  instructions  from  this  office. 

JICARILLA    APACHES. 

Census. — The  census  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  shows 
a  total  number  of  841,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12  during  the  year,  the  number  at  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  being  853.  There  are  343  families,  averaging  a  little 
in  excess  of  2.4  to  the  family.  Of  children  between  6  and  16  there  are  171,  of  whom 
there  is  not  1  in  school.  By  a  reference  to  last  year's  report  I  find  it  stated  that  19 
children  were  in  school  in  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  who  had  all  been  allowed  to  come  home 
for  vacation  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  return  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term  in  September.  It  would  appear  that  the  ' '  understanding  "  was  not  thor- 
ough by  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  have,  as  usual  in  such  "cases,  broken  their 
promises  and  kept  their  children  at  home. 

While  at  this  agency  in  July  last,  many  of  the  Indians,  among  them  the  headmen  of 
the  tribe,  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  which  they  might  send  their 
children.  A  recommendation  that  this  request  be  granted  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  communication  not  long  afterwards. 

During  the  year  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  looking  to 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  160  acres,  and  situated  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  agency,  to  be  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  have  been  consummated, 
the  Government  being  in  the  possession  of  a  clear  and  unincumbered  title  to  the 
same.  It  is  recommended  that  the  buildings  on  this  land,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  adaptable  to  the  purpose,  form  a  part  of  a  school  plant  which  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  least  250  children.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  building 
material  near  to  select  from — stone  which  can  be  easily  quarried,  clay  suitable  for 
brick,  and  all  kinds  of  mud  from  which  to  make  adobes. 

A  boarding  school  on  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
educational  results.  The  great  trouble  to  be  contended  with  in  all  schools  pupiled 
by  Indians  being  attendance,  these,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  reservations 
where  the  factor  established  by  law  of  the  "parents'  consent  in  writing7'  would  be 
eliminated. 

GOVERNMENT  INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  13, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion a  report  of  the  United  States  normal  and  training  school  under  my  charge  for 
the  past  year. 

The  school  has  had  an  exceptionally  gratifying  result,  as  a  yearly  outcome,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  There  has  been  an  average  attendancefor 
the  year  of  204,  as  compared  with  150,  its  greatest  former  number.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  a  normal  class  7  in  number,  5  boys  and  2  girls,  graduated  on  all 
the  studies  prescribed  and  are  well  equipped  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizens,  and  as  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  their  proficiency  by  the  Indian  Office 
6  of  the  7  have  already  received  important  positions  in  the  Indian  Service,  where 
they  can  bring  into  play  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  received  here  for 
the  advancement  of  their  people,  and  I  feel  confident  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  their  work  and  will  reflect  credit  on  their  "alma  mater." 

The  supply  of  water  is  only  adequate  for  the  domestic  use  and  fire  protection,  and 
for  the  irrigation  of  10  acres  of  land  which  has  been  cultivated  in  a  good  garden  of 
vegetables,  grass,  oats,  fruit  trees,  and  flowers,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pupils 
have  been  trained  in  agriculture,  care  of  stock,  and  farm  work. 

The  shops — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoe  and  harness  makers,  and  tailors— train 
them  in  these  several  branches. 

A  new  hospital  building  erected  during  this  year  affords  means  for  training  boys 
and  girls  in  care  of  sick,  in  administering  medicine,  and  cooking  delicacies  for  the 
sick. 

In  the  matron's  department  the  instruction  in  house  cleaning  and  keeping  and  in 
cleanliness  of  person  and  dress  has  been  attended  to  strictly.  The  pupils  have  been 
organized  into  a  battalion  of  three  companies  of  boys  and  one  of  girls,  with  their 
company  and  battalion  officers,  and  take  readily  to  the  drill  and  discipline,  and 
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it  has  given  them  more  confidence  iu  themselves  and  improves  their  hearing  and 
conduct. 

In  the  class  rooms  instruction  has  heen  thorough  in  all  departments,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  normal  class,  as  was  shown  in  their  annual  examinations. 

The  recent  appropriation  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  huilding 
$10,000,  for  repairs  and  improvements  $8,000,  and  for  an  increase  of  50  more  pupils 
for  this  year.  The  school  is  now  equipped  as  regards  materials  and  furniture,  etc., 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  service.  The  healthfulness  of  the  location  renders 
it  peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  Western  Indians,  and  the  perfect  sewerage 
and  drainage  advantages  of  the  place  point  it  out  as  a  school  that  should  he  increased 
to  a  size  as  large  as  any  in  the  country,  and  the  appropriations  of  the  past  year  and 
this  indicates  that  the  Department  has  appreciated  these  facts  and  is  moving  in  this 
direction.  I  have  only  lost  at  this  school  hy  death  three  pupils  in  three  years; 
these  could  he  traced. to  causes  hereditary. 

There  is  ahsolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  enlargement  to  an  extent  equal  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  all  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  But  this  should  not  he 
done  until  some  other  change  is  made  in  regard  to  giving  the  ignorant  parents  the 
power  to  reject  these  schools  hy  ahsolutely  refusing  to  send  their  children.  Compul- 
sory education  exists  in  some  States,  where  the  parent  is  far  hetter  ahle  to  judge  of 
the  hest  interests  of  their  children  than  these  people  can  possihly  he,  and  the  hest 
interest  of  the  Territory  would  be  advanced  if  they  could  he  hrought  into  these 
schools  and  educated  and  civilized  while  the  United  States  so  liberally  provides  for 
it.  To  require  them  to  patronize  the  schools  would  seem  to  me  to  be  no  hardship  to 
the  people,  but  what  was  due  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  acknowledge  the  great  interest  and  pride  that  the 
good  people  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Territory  have  taken  in  my  work,  and  their  con- 
gratulations and  appreciations  have  encouraged  me  to  greater  exertion,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  continue  while  I  am  here  to  extend  the  grade  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
to  the  greatest  I  can,  as  in  this  way  I  can  best  serve  the  whole  people  of  New 
Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  /Special  District  Agent. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  August  31,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  report  of  the  Indian  training  school  at  this  place  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897: 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  356,  with  an  average  attendance  of  296.  These 
pupils  are  gathered  from  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  represent 
the  Navajo,  Pueblo,  Apache,  and  Pima  tribes. 

The  school  plant  comprises  a  farm  of  60  acres,  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  on  which  20  buildings  are  located.  Of  this  number  4  are  brick,  1  is 
adobe,  and  the  remaining  number  frame.  Three  hundred  pupils  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated. 

Our  departments  are  the  literary,  in  charge  of  a  principal  teacher  and  6  assistants; 
the  harness,  tailor,  carpenter,  shoe,  and  blacksmith  shops;  the  farm  and  garden;  the 
sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  Each  of  these  industrial  departments  is  in 
charge  of  an  instructor.  To  these  will  be  added  during  the  coming  year  a  manual- 
training  department.  The  products  of  ail  these  industries,  except  those  of  the  har- 
ness shop,  are  all  for  our  own  use.     From  100  to  150  sets  of  harness  are  sold  each  year. 

The  school  is  supported  hy  an  appropriation  of  $167  per  year  for  each  scholar,  based 
on  our  average  attendance.  This  amount  must  furnish  board,  clothes,  books,  medi- 
cines, salaries  of  employees,  and  all  materials  used  for  instruction. 

We  are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  Indians  in  urgent  need  of  education.  The 
field  is  large ;  the  possibilities  of  the  school  in  its  held  are  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  encouragement  given  by  our  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  communication  of  30th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  render  the  following  report  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Hew  Mex- 
ico Penitentiary  during  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1896,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1897 : 

financial. 

The  condition  of  this  institution's  finances  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  appropriations  as  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  forty-sixth, 
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forty-seventh,  and  forty-eighth  fiscal  years,  and  the  failure  to  collect  and  render 
available  over  70  per  cent,  on  an  average,  of  the  amounts  so  appropriated,  may  be  cited 
as  the  underlying  facts  that  have  seriously  handicapped  me  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  on  a  strictly  business  or  cash  basis,  which  is  so  greatly  to  be 
desired  and  so  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  may  lie  stated  that 
with  a  steadily  increasing  prison  population,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  necessary 
expense  of  maintenance,  the  legislative  appropriations  have  been  made  at  substan- 
tially the  same  amount,  or,  in  fact,  reduced  during  the  years  named;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  this  prison  derived  from  the  maintenance  of 
United  States  prisoners  (its  chief  source  of  revenue)  have  barely  been  maintained, 
and  the  further  fact  that  we  have  been  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  gratis  a  large 
amount  of  penitentiary  product,  manufactured  without  any  legislative  assistance,  to 
another  public  institution. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary  remain  unpaid  for  four  months 
of  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  for  three  months  of  the  forty-seventh,  and  one  month  of 
the  forty-eighth.  Except  in  so  far  as  I  have  used  my  private  means  to  take  up  out- 
standing indebtedness,  and  thus  maintain  the  financial  credit  of  the  institution 
abroad,  the  same  relative  proportion  of  evidences  of  indebtedness  (vouchers),  issued 
for  general  purpose  of  maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the  account  of 
officers  and  employees,  are  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

To  further  complicate  the  question  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  the  face  of  delinquencies  for  services  already  rendered,  the  last  legislature 
reduced  the  wages  of  nearly  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary.  To 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  way  of  employees,  and  to  secure  the 
necessary  supplies  for  operation  and  for  the  improvements  upon  which  we  have 
been  engaged  upon  a  cash  and  economical  basis,  has  been  the  task  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  most  constantly  and  earnestly  directed;  and,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  (which  I  have  sought  to  briefly  outline  to  you)  with  which  I 
have  had  to  contend,  I  think  the  result  should  be  regarded  by  the  taxpayers  as  a 
most  gratifying  one. 

These  results  have  been  reached  without  any  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  pris- 
oners, for  they  have  never  been  better  fed  and  clothed  than  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  actual  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year,  including  all  expenses,  pay 
of  officers  and  employees,  fuel,  water  service,  hospital,  beds,  etc.,  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, keeping  horses  and  the  purchase  of  diverse  material  for  improvements,  amounts 
to.  49.7  cents  per  man  per  day. 

POPULATION. 

On  July  1,  1896,  there  were  in  prison  207  convicts ;  received  from  courts  and  other 
sources,  98;  total  number  of  convicts  during  the  year,  305;  number  discharged  dur- 
ing the  year,  102;  number  remaining  in  prison  June  30,  1897,  203.  Of  the  number  of 
convicts  received  from  the  courts  during  the  year  Bernalillo  County  furnished  21; 
Chaves  County,  1;  Colfax  County,  4;  Dona  Ana  County,  12;  Eddy  County,  1;  Grant 
-County,  13;  Guadalupe  County,  5;  Lincoln  County,  6;  Mora  County,  3;  Rio  Arriba 
County,  0;  Santa  Fe  County,  11;  San  Miguel  County,  7;  Sierra  County,  0;  Socorro 
County,  2;  Taos  County,  4;  Union  County,  0;  Valencia  County,  3. 

Comparing  the  number  of  convicts  with  the  number  of  New  Mexico's  population, 
the  Territory  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  relatively  small  number  of  criminals 
within  its  borders.  This  showing  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  criminal 
population,  favorably  contrasting,  and  in  a  most  striking  way,  with  the  statistics 
upon  this  subject  in  our  neighboring  States  and  Territories,  argues  no  dereliction 
either  of  duty  or  of  ability  on  the  part  of  our  prosecuting  officers,  whose  work  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  been  most  commendable  during  the  past  year. 

The  losses  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  83 
convicts ;  died,  3 ;  escaped,  4 ;  pardoned  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  8 ;  respited 
by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  1 ;  sentence  suspended  by  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, 1 ;  transferred  to  the  insane  asylum,  2. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  during  the  past  year  has  been,  as  in  former  years,  per- 
fect or  nearly  so.  No  mutinous  or  seditious  occurrences  of  any  kind  have  been 
known.  Rules  and  regulations  have  been  strictly  enforced  and  very  little  punish- 
ment has  been  meted  out,  and  this  only  for  trivial  offenses,  such  as  infraction  of  the 
rules.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  management  of  this  institution,  carried 
on  with  zealous  exertion,  to  reform  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  citizens,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were,  in  a  judicious  manner,  made  to  feel  that  crime  has  got  its 
punishment.  Many  of  the  inmates  have  been  discharged  from  this  prison  as  better 
men,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  useful  trades,  and  are  able  to  make  an 
honest  living  in  future.  But  all  of  the  discharged  men,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state, 
have  learned  obedience,  order,  system,  and  habits  of  civilized  beings. 
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SANITARY. 

General  cleanliness,  perfect  ventilation,  thoroughly  disinfected  cells,  a  sufficiency 
of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  ample  physical  exercise,  together  with  unsparing 
attention  of  the  prison  physician,  have  resulted  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  New 
Mexico  penitentiary  unsurpassed  at  any  other  penal  institution  of  like  proportions 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter. 

The  daily  average  of  sick  during  the  year  did  not  reach  quite  2  per  cent,  including 
those  who  advauce  the  plea  of  sickness  as  an  excuse  to  shirk  work.  Three  convicts 
died  during  the  year — No.  769,  Dan  Brown,  negro,  of  atrophy  of  the  liver,  a  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  ou  entering  the  prison ;  No.  375,  Pablo  Perea,  Navajo  Indian, 
of  old  age;  No.  873,  Chianca,  Apache  Indian,  of  quick  consumption. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS. 

Divine  services  have  been  held  regularly  every  Sunday  during  the  period  treated 
in  this  report.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  abolished  the  office 
of  penitentiary  chaplain,  Rev.  Paul  Gilberton  generously  attends  to  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates,  and  until  quite  recently  Rev.  W.  Williams 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the  prison.  Besides 
these  services,  on  every  Sunday  a  Sunday-school  class  in  the  morning  and  Christian 
Endeavor  services,  assisted  by  choir  of  male  voices,  in  the  afternoon  have  been  regu- 
larly held.  The  meetings  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  are  eagerly  attended, 
not  only  by  the  Protestants,  but  also  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  prison. 

FEMALE   DEPARTMENT. 

At  present  there  are  two  female  convicts  in  this  prison :  No.  921,  Placidas  Castillo, 
from  Grant  County,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
and  No.  1007,  Maria  R.  Martinez  de  Herbert,  from  Santa  Fe  County,  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  adultery.  These  convicts  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  penitentiary  matron,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Merrill,  and  are  employed  doing  housework 
and  sewing  for  the  prison. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  beg  permission  to  quote  from  the  last  biennial  report  of 
the  commissioners  and  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary: 

"The  situation  has  not  changed,  neither  have  my  views,  on  this  subject  since  that 
time  (two  years  previous).  This  is  of  such  importance  that  legislative  action  should 
not  be  delayed.  Independently  of  any  income  derived  from  the  labor  of  convicts 
the  imperative  necessity  for  constant  employment  is  beyond  dispute,  the  '  conditio 
sine  qua  non'  of  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  convict,  justice  to 
humanity,  the  prevention  of  crime,  obedience  to  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  court  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  prison  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the  reform 
of  the  convicts  themselves,  require  for  them  constant  employment. 

"The  care  and  reformation  of  criminals  has  attracted  for  generations  a  vast  amount 
of  attention  and  caused  many  discussions  in  the  councils  of  philanthropists  and 
penologists  throughout  the  world,  and  although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  that  subject  still  the  good  people  have  thus  far  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
general  and  practical  plan.  'Ora  et  labora'  should  be  the  motto  for  every  penal 
institution.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  great  many  good  Christian  people,  actuated 
no  doubt  by  pure  and  sincere  motives,  strongly  object  to  the  second  part  of  the 
motto's  advice  and  advocate  in  many  States  the  abandonment  of  prison  labor.  The 
social  problem  of  reformation  can  only  be  worked  out  in  the  individual  by  habits  of 
industry,  and,  as  I  have  heretofore  recommended,  compulsorily  learned  and  contin- 
uously exercised  until  the  habit  is  fixed. 

"To  attain  this  result  has  been  my  self-imposed  task  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
administration  and  I  feel  that  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

"There  are  now  some  notable  instances  of  native  criminals  at  this  prison  who  have 
always  followed  an  idle  life  who  have  developed  here  into  skilled  and  industrious 
workmen  ;  no  longer  shirking  labor,  but  eager  to  execute  and  proud  to  display  their 
work.  Two  years  ago  our  convicts  commenced  to  learn  the  dressing  of  stone  in  the 
prison  yard,  and  to-day  we  have  a  dozen  convicts  who  may  justly  be  ranked  as  first- 
class  workmen.  A  few  good  carpenteis,  quite  a  number  of  expert  bricklayers,  some 
plasterers  and  blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  even  skilled  photographers,  have  been 
developed. 

"In  assigning  tasks  to  the  convict  and  teaching  him  a  trade  my  aim  has  been  to 
appeal  to  his  common  sense;  to  teach  him  something  to  suit  his  taste  and  fancy,  and 
which  shall  be  of  use  to  him  as  an  individual,  not  requiring  assistance  of  any  kind, 
only  good  will,  to  make  it  available. 
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"If  the  convict  is  not  possessed  of  a  morbid  mind  he  is  soon  brought  to  see  that  it 
is  better  policy  to  be  honest  than  to  follow  a  career  of  crime  which  is  sure  to  deprive 
him  of  his  liberty  and  of  the  wages  he  might  honestly  earn  if  he  was  free.  But, 
while  it  has  been  my  aim  to  reform  criminals  and  turn  them  out  upon  society  as  use- 
ful members  and  good  citizens,  it  has  also  been  my  endeavor  to  try  and  reimburse 
the  Territory  in  the  outlay  required  to  maintain  the  convict  during  this  transition 
period.  It  seems  to  me  an  entirely  wrong  policy  to  contend  that  a  prison  should  not 
be  made  self-supporting.  Such  a  proposition  is  without  reason,  as  it  clearly  inflicts 
punishment  upon  injured  society  and  not  upon  the  individual  that,  perhaps,  will- 
fully caused  the  injury.  The  simple  loss  of  personal  liberty  is  not  a  sufficient  pun- 
ishment, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  is  rather  enjoyed  than  regretted.  Then 
again,  it  is  'hard  labor'  which  the  judge  who  imposes  the  sentence  directs,  and  not 
idleness." 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  my  suggestions,  above  quoted,  have  been  put 
into  actual  practice  must  be  left  to  you  to  answer,  as  from  your  personal  inspection 
and  vigilant  care  of  this  institution  you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  affairs. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  your  good  judgment  will  assure  the  taxpayer  of  the  Terri- 
tory that  more  than  enough  work  has  again  been  performed  and  improvements  made 
during  the  past  year  by  the  convicts  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory — and  that  without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer — to  more  than  compen- 
sate them  for  that  small  amount  of  money  appropriated,  but  not  received,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  penitentiary.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  call  your  attention — as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  facts — to  the  pecul- 
iar, embarrassing,  and  almost  discouraging  circumstances  which  were  encountered 
by  the  penitentiary  administration,  especially  during  the  past  year. 

However,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  with  an  honest  desire  I  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty,  and  did  it  honestly,  if  not  wisely.  The  Territory  ha6  received  everything  for 
which  its  money  has  been  paid  and  a  proper  disposition  thereof  has  been  scrupu- 
lously made. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  10,  1897. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  herewith  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines 

for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  Territory  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 


CALEDONIA  MINE. 

[Alex  Bowie,  superintendent;  John  Steward,  pit  boss.  Located  about  3  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  aud  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches ;  output,  fiscal  year,  20,900 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $31,350;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  34; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  7 ;  average  number  of  boys,  2 ;  length  of 
slope,  1,800  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $20,500;  mine  in  operation  190 
days;  coal  used  at  mine,  250  tons. 

This  mine  is  situate  on  a  spur,  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,800  feet  in  length,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.     Ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

July  28,  1896. — I  measured  4,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  psr  minute, 
and  measured  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  then 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  working  places  in  the  mine  and  found  the  air 
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distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good 
condition. 

November  20, 1896. — I  measured  8,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  8,960  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  In  several  of  the  rooms  the  roofs  were  inse- 
cure; I  suggested  additional  props  before  further  work  was  done. 

May  28, 1897. — This  mine  is  reported  to  me  by  the  owners  to  have  been  abandoned. 
The  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  moved  to  and  utilized  on  the  Otero  mine. 

CAN  A  VAN  &  BAILEY  MINE. 

[C.  E.  Yon  Fossen,  manager;  Thomas  Cross,  pit  boss.  Located  about  1  mile  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Summit  Coal 
Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  to  6  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  3,100  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $4,650;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  8;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  slope,  650  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $10,000;  additional  improvements,  fiscal  year,  $500;  mine  in  operation 
200  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Gallup  Station,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  shipped  to  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company  at  Jerome,  Ariz.  Venti- 
lated by  a  furnace.  Capacity,  about  50  tons  per  day.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
product  is  also  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

KECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

July  29, 1896. — Inspected  the  workings  of  this  mine.  I  found  but  two  men  at  work 
therein.     The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good  order. 

November  21,  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments. Measured  3,900  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  4,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  that  No.  1  left 
entry  was  in  bad  condition — too  many  loose  rock.     I  ordered  the  entry  timbered. 

March  16,  1897. — I  measured  1,820  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  The  miners  in  No.  1  north  entry  were  found 
to  be  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air.  I  ordered  a  crosscut  driven.  The  tim- 
bers used  in  the  mine  I  considered  as  not  of  sufficient  size,  and  ordered  that  larger 
ones  be  used.  The  main  return  air  course  was  partly  filled  with  rock.  Ordered  it 
cleared. 

CAT4JLPA  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent.     Located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town 
of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  average  number  of 
employees  inside,  5 ;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  2 ;  length  of  slope,  900 
feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $2,000. 

This  mine  is  situate  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
main  line  at  Gallup  Station.  Capacity,  about  300  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  an 
air  shaft. 

This  mine  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  All  that  has  been  done  was  in  the 
way  of  development  and  of  getting  the  property  in  readiness  for  use  at  any  time 
the  demand  was  for  the  product. 

RECORD   OP   INSPECTION. 

November  21, 1896. — I  visited  this  mine  for  inspection,  but  found  no  mining  other 
than  mere  development  work.  The  mine  looks  very  well,  and  when  work  is  begun 
thereon  it  will  be  a  large  producer. 

March  18, 1897. — Again  I  found  nothing  other  than  development  work  in  progress. 
I  measured  6,256  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  6,370  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  workings  were  in  good 
condition. 

All  the  necessary  machinery  has  been  put  in,  a  new  improved  tipple,  etc.  Every- 
thing is  now  in  readiness  for  the  full  working  of  this  mine. 

CROWN  POINT  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  Robert  Brown,  pit  boss.    Located  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  output  fiscal 
year,  42,333  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $64,365;  average  number  employees 
inside,  150;  average  number  employees  outside,  15;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  esti- 
mated value  of  improvements,  $11,000;  additional  improvements  fiscal  year,  $6,000; 
mine  in  operation,  192  days. 
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This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  shaft  225  feet  deep.  Capacity 
about  250  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a.  12-foot  Crawford  ^V  McCrimmon  tan  and 
ail  shaft.     The  product  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

July  23,  1896. — The  fan  was  running  85  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  5,557 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  5,695  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
Found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  mine  in  good  working 
condition. 

November  17,  1896. — I  measured  14,635  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute and  14,780  cubic  feet  of  air  returning;  found  it  well  distributed  and  the  mine  in 
good  condition,  except  entry  connecting  with  escape  shaft.  This  entry  in  bad  order 
on  account  of  falls  of  nock.  I  ordered  the  entry  put  in  good  order  at  once.  The 
boilers  have  no  water-gauge  glasses;  I  requested  these  supplied  at  once. 

May  26,  1897. — Inspection  of  the  workings  proved  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  fan  was  running  65  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  nir 
entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  17,280  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning 
through  the  upcast. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  James  McQuade,  pit  boss.  Located  about  3  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal 
Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  7  feet;  output,  fiscal  year, 
109,270  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $166,860;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  185 ;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  23 ;  length  of  slope,  3,400  feet ;  esti- 
mated value  of  improvements,  $20,000;  additional  improvements,  fiscal  year,  $5,000; 
mine  in  operation,  205  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  740  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Gallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  slope.  Capacity,  about  700  tons  per  day. 
Ventilated  by  a  20-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  The  product  is  marketed  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECORD   OP   INSPECTION. 

July  25,  1896. — On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  in  operation.  I  took  air  measure- 
ments, found  24,420  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  mine  and  24,733  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning;  it  was  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

November  IS,  1896. — The  fan  was  running  68  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
24,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  25,960  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning.     The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good  condition. 

May  27,  1897. — The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  21,900 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  22,350  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
Two  air  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  right  side  of  slope,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to 
connect  with  No.  15  left  entry.  When  this  shaft  is  completed,  the  ventilation  of  this 
mine  will  be  excellent. 

OTEKO  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent ;  James  Bowie,  pit  boss.    Located  2£  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  1ST.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output  fiscal  year,  31,470 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $47,205;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  39; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  8;  average  number  boys,  5;  length  of  drift, 
450  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $12,000;  mine  in  operation,  205  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  2\  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station. 

Operated  by  a  drift.  Ventilated  by  a  furnace.  The  product  is  sold  partially  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  also  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Capacity,  200  tons  per  day. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

July  22,  1896. — On  this  date  I  found  that  the  mine  was  not  in  operation.  I 
inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  mine.  Measured 
5,040  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  5,460  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.    The  workings  of  the  mine  were  in  good  condition. 

November  16, 1896. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  Measured 
2,905  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  3,120  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.     1  found  the  air  returning  to  the  air  shaft  from 
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No.  2  left  back  entry  before  reaching  the  face  of  the  workings;  I  ordered  a  door 
erected  on  this  entry  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping  and  to  force  the  air  to  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  produced  by  a  fire  basket 
hung  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  I  considered  the  basket  not  large  enough,  and 
suggested  better  ventilation  by  the  erection  of  a  furnace  or  a  fan.  I  was  notified 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  company  that  he  would  comply  with  my  suggestion 
and  would  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a  furnace. 

March  17,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  and  found  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Measured  7,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  and  7,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 

May  28, 1897. — This  mine  is  now  being  ventilated  by  a  newly  erected  furnace;  the 
change  in  ventilation  is  very  noticeable,  and  will  be  added  to  in  every  possible  man- 
ner. I  measured  6,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  7,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  air  well  dis- 
tributed and  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 

[O.  W.  Medler,  receiver;  William  McVickers,  pit  boss.     Located  about  2  miles  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion from  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.    Operated  by  O.  W.  Medler,  receiver.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  8  inches;  output,  fiscal  year,  15,500 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $18,500;  average  number  employees,  inside,  30; 
average  number  employees,  outside,  3;  length  of  slope,  920  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $6,000;  mine  in  operation  172  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  270  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur,  2  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  by  a  drift.  Capacity  about  60  tons 
per  day.     Ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

RECORD    OF    INSPECTION. 

July  25,  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  measured 
2,712  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,925  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  In  some  of  the  working  places  I  considered  the 
roof  unsafe  and  requested  the  miners  to  keep  their  places  well  timbered. 

November  19,  1896. — Inspection  showed  the  mine  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well 
ventilated.  I  measured  7,740  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
7,890  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

March  19,  1897. — I  find  this  property  now  in  the  hands  of,  and  being  operated  by, 
C.  W.  Medler,  receiver.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition.  I  measured  2,600  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,632  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

May  28,  1897. — I  measured  6,650  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  7,065  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Several  miners  were  working  ahead  of  the 
air;  ordered  them  to  stop.     The  mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

SUNSHINE  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent ;  George  Oliver,  pit  boss.    Located  about  1 J  miles  northerly  of  Gallup, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches;  output  fiscal 
year,  53,364  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $81,505;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  40;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  9;  length  of  slope,  1,700  feet; 
estimated  value  of  improvements,  $13,000;  additional  improvements  fiscal  year, 
$5,000;  mine  in  operation,  198  days;  coal  used  at  mines,  867  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  1\  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station.  Operated  by  a  slope.  Capacity,  about  500  tons 
per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  The  product  is 
marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECORD    OF    INSPECTION. 

July  27,  1896. — The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  37,800 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  32,500  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  discrepancy  of  air  between  intake 
and  outcast  is  caused  by  the  air  leaking  into  the  old  workings  of  the  Black  Diamond 
mine,  which  adjoins  this  mine  and  is  abandoned.  The  mine  was  well  ventilated 
and  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  entry  connecting  with  the 
escape  shaft  was  in  poor  condition  on  account  of  falls  of  rock.  I  ordered  it  cleaned 
up  and  maintained  in  good  order.  The  mine,  with  the  exception  noted,  was  in  very 
good  condition. 
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November  19,  1S96. — Inspection  of  tho  workings  of  the  mine  proved  it  to  be  in  good 
condition.  The  fan  was  running  53  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  28,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  30,290  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  returning.      The  distribution  of  the  air  was  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

March  jn,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  tho  mine  and  took  air  measurements. 
Found  the  fan  running  50  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  26,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  27,300  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.     The  mine  was  in  good  working  order. 

May  .'■',  1897.  —  Upon  inspection  I  found  the  mine  to  be  in  fair  working  condition. 
The  timbers  in  No.  3  entry,  at  the  parting,  were  broken.  I  ordered  that  now  timbers 
be  at  once  put  in  and  all  weak  timbers  be  replaced  with  strong  one?.  The  fan  was 
running  60  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  36,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  and  measured  30,510  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return 
air  course;  di  tribution  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

BLOSSBURG  MINE. 

[John  Bell,  superintendent:  James  Walsh,  pit  hoas.  Located  at  Blossburg,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to 8  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  200,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $334,525;  average  number  of  employees,  inside, 
300;  average  number  of  employees,  outside,  30;  average  number  boys,  20;  length  of 
drift,  9,000  feet;  mine  in  operation,  200  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  2,500  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  about  1,500  tons  per  day;  is  operated  on  the  double- 
entry  system;  ventilated  by  a  20-foot  Guibel  fan.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Mexican  Central  railroads. 

RECORD    OF   INSPECTION. 

October  17,  1896. — On  my  arrival  at  the  mine,  I  found  the  mine  was  not  in  opera- 
tion. The  fan  was  undergoing  repairs;  I  therefore  postponed  my  inspection  until 
the  next  day. 

October  18,  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  meas- 
ured 23,780  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  26,605  cubic  feet  of 
air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  distribution  was  in  compliance 
with  the  law.     The  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

October  20,  1896. — Inspected  the  machinery,  ropes,  cars,  etc.,  found  them  to  be  in 
first-class  condition. 

December  11 ',  1896. — Inspected  all  of  the  workings  of  the  mine;  found  them  in  good 
condition.  I  measured  18,980  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
20,740  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  air 
Was  well  distributed. 

April  16,  1897.  —  Inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  etc. ;  found 
them  in  good  order. 

April  17,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements  throughout 
the  mine;  found  the  air  well  distributed.  I  measured  17,785  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  mine  per  minute  and  18,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

June  12. 1897. — Inspected  the  machinery,  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  etc.  Found  them  in 
first-class  order. 

June  15,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measurements. 
Measured  25,162  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  28,120  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning,  distributed  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet. 

No.  18  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 5,  280 

No.  19  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 5,520 

No.  20  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 6,  000 

Main  entry,  at  face  of  entry 10,  400 

No.  13rightentry  in  last  crosscut  between  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  (air  way)    4,  800 
No.  12  right  entry  i:i  last  crosscut  between  eleventh  and  twelfth  (air  way)"..   10,  200 

No.  10  right  entry  in  last  crosscut  between  ninth  and  tenth  (air  way) <».  665 

Air  traveling  in  No.  8  right  entry 8,  500 

Air  traveling  in  No.  7  right  entry 5,  400 

There  were  some  loose  rock  in  Nos.  7  and  13  right  entries,  which  I  ordered  taken 
down  and  the  places  timbered  and  made  safe;  otherwise  the  mine  was  in  very  good 
condition. 
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LONE  CEDAR  MINE. 

[Troy    &  Gillespie,   managers.     Located  about  9  miles  in   a  northwesterly  direction  from  Eaton, 
Colfax  County,  1ST.  Mex.    Operated  by  Troy  &.  Gillespie.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches ;  output,  fiscal  year, 
270  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $850;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  2; 
length  of  drift,  150  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $4,850;  mine  in  opera- 
tion 70  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  for  domestic 
purposes.     Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

This  mine  was  worked  but  about  three  months  early  in  this  year,  and  owing  toits 
being  closed  down  and  the  very  few  men  employed,  I  did  not  pay  it  a  visit  for 
inspection. 

MESA  MINE. 

[Thomas  Griffiths,  manager.    Located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.     Operated 

by  Thomas  Griffiths.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  1,200  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $3,000;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  drift,  200  feet;  estimated  value  of  im- 
provements, $1,000;  miue  in  operation 210  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domestic 
trade.     Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

April  19,  1897. — I  found  the  mine  to  be  in  good  order,  well  ventilated  and  well 
timbered.  I  measured  5,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  5,700 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  On  account  of 
close  competition  there  has  been  very  little  work  done  on  this  property. 

SMITH  MINE  No.  2. 

[Henry  Smith,  lessee  and  general  manager.    Located  1  mile  north  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company.    Operated  under  lease  by  Hpnry  Smith.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  2,067  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $5,170;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  5;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  drift,  300  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $300;  number  of  days  mine  in  operation,  210. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domestic 
trade.     Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Oetoher  16,  1896. — Inspection  of  this  mine  showed  it  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 
Very  little  work  is  being  done. 

December  16, 1896. — I  measured  1,650  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  1,787  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.     The  mine  Avas  in  good  condition. 

April  15,  1897. — I  measured  2,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  2,275  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.     The  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

June  14,  1897. — I  found  the  air  well  distributed  throughout  the  miue  and  the  work- 
ngs  in  good  condition.  Took  air  measurements  and  found  2,520  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,700  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

WELLS  &  PARKER  MPNE. 

[E".  W.  Parker,  manager.    Located  near  White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated 

by  E.  W.  Parker.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibitnminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  4,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $16,000;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  2; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  length  of  slope,  450  feet ;  estimated  value 
of  improvements,  $2,000;  mine  in  operation,  270  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  quartz  mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mine  and  to  domestic  trade  at  White  Oaks. 

I  made  no  inspection  of  this  mine,  but  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
manager.  Very  few  men  (as  will  be  seen  by  above  report)  were  at  work,  and  the 
property  is  situate  in  a  very  remote  place.  I  therefore  did  not  consider  it  of  enough 
importance  to  make  the  trip,  which  would  have  consumed  some  two  weeks. 
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Analysis  of  Wells  <(•  Parker  mine  coal. 

Moisture 2.  35 

Volatile  matter 35.53 

Fixed  carbon 50.  24 

Ash 11.88 

100. 00 

Sulphur .61 

Caloric  power.... 11.  75G 

LUMBERTON  MTNE. 

[James  TVidner,  lessee.    Located  at  Lumberton,  Rio   Arriba   County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  by   ilaVvy 
Hughes;  operated  under  lease  by  James  Widner.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  300  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $400;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  length  of  drift,  200  feet^;  estimated  value  of  improve- 
ments, $500;  mine  in  operation,  70  days. 

This  mine  is  located  near  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  The  product  is  sold 
to  that  company;  also  to  local  trade  at  Lumberton.  Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day. 
Ventilation  natural. 

The  small  amount  of  work  done  and  the  few  employees  in  and  about  this  mine 
deterred  me  from  making  it  a  visit  and  inspection;  and  again  the  situation  of  the 
property  is  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  usual  lines  of  travel. 

MONERO  MINE. 

[T.  C.  Jones,  superintendent;  J.  H.  Crist,  manager.    Located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  8  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  18,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $24,300;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  18; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  5;  length  of  slope,  1,300  feet;  estimated 
value  of  improvements,  $6,600;  mine  in  operation,  300  clays;  coal  used  at  mine,  280 
tons. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Capacity, 
about  30  tons  per  day.     Ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

January  14,  1897. — I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Measured  9,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  0,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  The  miners  were  working  in  rooms  not  suffi- 
ciently propped.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  furnish  props  and  to  compel  the 
miners  to  use  them. 

January  15,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Found  the  workings  well  timbered  and 
in  good  condition.  Measured  4,320  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  this  slope  and  4,560 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

January  18,  1897. — Inspected  the  machinery,  cars,  etc.  I  found  that  cars  were 
being  hoisted  and  no  drag  used.  I  ordered  that  a  drag  be  used  on  last  car  of  every 
trip. 

June  19, 1897. — Inspected  the  workings  in  rooms  2  and  3  in  first  right  entry.  Found 
miners  not  using  enough  props.  Ordered  them  to  at  once  secure  their  roofs.  Venti- 
lation was  good.  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  11,040  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

June  SI,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Found  the  workings  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Machinery,  cars,  ropes,  etc.,  were  in  good  order. 

SIMERS  MINE. 

[F.  II.  Simers,  general  manager.    Loeated  at  Monero,   Rio  Arriba  County,   N.  Mex.    Owned  and 

operated  by  F.  H.  Simers. J 

Kind  of  coal, bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  2,100 tons; 
estimated  value  of  output.  $2,625;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  2;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  average  number  of  boys,  2 ;  length  of  slope,  350  feet ; 
estimated  value  of  improvements,  $1,500;  mine  in  operation,  224  days;  coal  used  at 
mine,  224  tons. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 
Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.     Ventilated  by  furnace  and  air  shaft. 
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RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

January  16,  1897. — Inspected  all  of  the  workings.  Found  them  in  good  condition. 
I  measured  1,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  1,200  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  return  air  course. 

June  21, 1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Found  some  loose  rock  in  the 
roof  of  the  straight  entry ;  requested  it  removed  at  once  and  the  place  well  tim- 
bered. I  then  took  air  measurements  and  found  that  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
was  entering  the  mine  and  1,240  cubic  feet  of  air  was  returning  through  the  return 
air  course.  •  , 

The  mine  was  in  good  condition  and  is  well  ventilated. 

WILLIS  MINE. 

[A.  H.  Willis,  manager.     Located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated  by 

A.H.Willis.]  J 

Kind  of  coal,  semianthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  1,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,300;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  5; 
average  number  of  employees.outside,  3;  average  number  of  boys,  2;  length  of  slope, 
120  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $1,000;  mine  in  operation,  50  days. 

This  mine  was  formerly  the  property  of  Paschal  Craig,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
opened  up.  A  slope  was  driven  100  feet.  For  a  long  time  the  property  was  in 
litigation;  it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  H.  Willis,  who  is  operating  it. 
Capacity  about  20  tons  per  day.  Is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  The  product  is  mar- 
keted in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

January  16,  1897. — Inspected  and  found  that  the  roof  of  slope  was  in  very  bad  con- 
dition. I  ordered  that  the  slope  be  timbered  at  once.  There  were  but  three  men  at 
work  on  the  mine. 

June  18,  1897. — Upon  inspection  I  found  that  the  air  course  was  partially  filled  with 
rock.  This  I  ordered  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  also  ordered  that  the  air  course  be 
timbered  in  all  weak  places.  I  measured  2,490-cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute  and  2,420  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  return  air  course.  The 
mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

COOLEDGE   MINE. 

[F.  J.  Cooledge,  manager.    Located  near  Fruitland,  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated 

by  F.  J.  Cooledge.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  18  feet ;  output  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons ; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $2,250;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1;  length  of  slope  (main  tunnel),  200  feet;  estimated 
value  of  improvements,  $500;  mine  in  operation,  160  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  retailed  to  the  local  trade  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fruitland.     Capacity,  20  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

The  veins  of  coal  in  this  vicinity  are  very  large  and  of  the  very  finest  of  coal. 

The  small  number  of  men  and  small  output  of  this  mine  deterred  me  from  visiting 
it;  however,  I  was  in  communication  with  the  manager  and  was  aware  of  all  work 
being  done. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

[Walter  Stevens,  manager.     Located  near  Fruitland,  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated 

by  Walter  Stevens.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  12  feet;  output  fiscal  year,  325  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $500;  average  number  of  men  employed,  2;  length  of 
slope,  400  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $500;  mine  in  operation,  100  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  retailed  by  the  owner  at  Fruitland  and  Farmington 
and  that  vicinity.     Capacity,  about  20  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  employees  and  the  few  men  employed  in  this 
mine,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspect  this  property. 

COOK  &  WHITE  MINE. 

[James  Duggan,  superintendent;  William  Asb,  pit  boss.     Located  3  miles  south  of  Los  Cerrillos, 
Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  tbe  Cerrillos  Coal  Eailroad  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
98,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $157,600;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  80;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  15;  average  number  of  boys,  5; 
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length  of  No.  1  slope,  550  feet;  length  of  No.  2  slope,  1,450  feet;  length  of  No.  3 
slope,  625  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $10,000 ;  mine  in  operation  290 
days:  coal  used  at  mine,  slack. 

This  mine  is  on  ;i  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which 
connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is  sold  to 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Mexican  Central  Wailroad. 
Capacity,  ahout  700  tons  per  day.     Ventilated  by  fans. 

RECORD    OF   INSPECTION. 

September  /'-',  1896. — This  is  a  newly  opened  mine;  work  was  begun  July  6,  1896. 
At  this  date  three  slopes  have  been  driven  as  follows:  Slope  No.  1,  driven  500  feet; 
slope  No.  2,  driven  550  feet;  slope  No.  3,  driven  400  feet. 

No.  1  slope  is  being  ventilated  by  a  fan.  A  double  6-foot  Murphy  fan  is  in  course 
of  erection  thereon;  no  work  is  being  done  in  the  slope  pending  the  completion  of 
the  fan.     The  vein  of  coal  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness. 

No.  2  slope  is  being  ventilated  by  a  portable  3-foot  fan,  which  was  producing  4,950 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Four  rooms  have  been  turned  to  the  right  and  three  to 
left  of  slope.     The  vein  of  coal  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness. 

No.  3  slope  is  being  ventilated  with  a  steam  jet,  which  produces  8,300  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.  Two  rooms  have  been  turned  to  the  left  of  the  slope  and  one  room 
to  the  right  of  the  slope. 

These  three  slopes  run  parallel  to  each  other  and  are  distanced  apart  as  follows: 
No.  1  to  No.  2  slope,  350  feet;  No.  2  to  No.  3  slope,  900  feet.  The  superintendent 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  management  to  utilize  No.  2  slope  (or 
middle  slope)  as  the  main  or  hauling  road,  and  use  Nos.  2  and  3  slopes  as  air  return 
courses. 

October  J.',  1896. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Measured  5,520  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  slope  per  minute,  and  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning;  found  the  air  distributed 
in  compliance  wTith  the  law  and  the  mine  in  good  working  condition.  The  daily 
production  is  about  200  tons.     Three  eight-hour  shifts  are  at  work. 

October  24,  1896. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  I  measured  3,575  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  slope  per  minute  and  3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Found  the  miners  in 
No.  1  left  entry  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air,  therefore  ordered  a  crosscut 
driven  in  order  to  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

November  24,  1896.— Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  160  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  I  measured  8,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No.  1  slope  per 
minute  and  9,180  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return-air  course.  The  dis- 
tribution was  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 
I  measured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No.  2  slope  per  minute  and  2,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  taken  throughout  the  slope  proved  the 
slope  to  be  well  ventilated.     The  workings  were  in  good  order. 

November  25,  1896. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Air  measurement  showed  6,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  No.  3  slope  per  minute  and  6,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
through  return-air  course.  The  miners  in  No.  4  right  room  were  working  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  supply.  I  ordered  a  crosscut  (air  way)  driven  between  rooms  3 
and  4;  other  than  this  the  workings  on  this  slope  were  in  good  order.  Entries  are 
being  driven  between  Nos.  1  and  2  and  2  and  3  slopes.  When  completed  slope  No.  2 
will  be  used  as  the  intake  and  Nos.  1  and  3  as  the  outcasts. 

December  21,  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  of  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes,  and  took  air 
measurements.  The  fan  was  running  200 revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  19,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  these  slopes  per  minute,  and  19,960  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  In  the  last  return  of  No.  2  slope,  at  the  bottom, 
measurement  showed  5,060  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling.  I  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  doors  and  stoppings  along  the  slope  and  found  several  that  were  quite  leaky. 
I  ordered  these  leaky  places  made  air-tight.  This  work  was  begun  at  once.  This 
being  done,  I  again  took  measurement  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  found  that 
8,580  cubic  feet  per  minute  was  traveling.  Some  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  was 
found  to  he  generating  at  the  bottom  of  No.  2  slope.  I  ordered  that  no  lights  other 
than  safety  lamps  bo  used;  also  ordered  crosscuts  (air  ways)  be  driven  every  50  feet 
between  main  and  back  slope.  Other  than  above  noted,  the  slopes  were  in  good 
condition. 

December  22,  1896. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Air  measurement  showed  4,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  slope,  and  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Dis- 
tribution was  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  workings  of  the  slope  were  in  good 
condition. 

January  21,  1897. — Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  260  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Measured  27,250  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  slopes, 
and  27,700  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  throughout  the  workings 
gave  evidence  of  thorough  ventilation  and  distribution.  The  mine  was  in  very  good 
condition. 
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January  22,  1897. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  slope  aud  6,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Measurements  taken  throughout 
the  mine  shelved  compliance  with  the  law.  The  workings  of  the  slope  were  in  good 
coDdition. 

February  20,  1897. — Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  180  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  I  measured  24,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slopes  per  min- 
ute and  27, 180  cubic  feet  of*  air  returning.  Found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the 
mine  in  compliance  with  the  law.  I  report  herewith  the  measurements  as  taken 
this  day : 

Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  between  fourth  left  room  and  fourth  left  main  entry.     7, 400 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  between  third  and  fourth  left  rooms 1,  350 

First  left  plane  at  face  of  workings 3,  400 

Face  of  first  main  entry 4, 125 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  main  and  back  entry 9,  450 

Face  of  first  left  back  entry 2,  730 

Below  split  on  No.  2  slope 19,240 

Last  left  crosscut  near  bottom  of  slope,  returning  to  back  slope 4,  080 

Face  of  brattice  at  bottom  of  slope 2,  625 

Last  crosscut  on  right  side  of  slope  from  main  slope  to  back  slope 8,  540 

No.  10  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  600 

No.  9  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  720 

No.  8  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  251 

Last  crosscut  between  seventh  and  eighth  rooms  (left) , 9, 180 

Face  of  No.  7  right  room 9,  860 

Face  of  No.  6  right  room 7,050 

Face  of  No.  5  right  room 12,  210 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  right  room  and  main  air  course 8,  640 

Air  traveling  in  back  entry  or  air  course 15,  600 

February  25,  1897. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per 
minute.  I  measured  12,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  12,960 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return- air  course.  Measurements  throughout 
the  slope  gave  the  following  results : 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  No.  5  left  room 2,  880 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  5  left  room  and  first  left  main  entry 4,  320 

Last  crosscut  between  left  back  entry  and  No.  6  left  room 4,  480 

Face  of  workings  No.  6  left  room 2,  800 

Face  of  workings  No.  6  right  room 3,  840 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  5  right  room  and  first  right  back  entry 9,  360 

Face  of  workings  back  entry  right  of  slope 4,  950 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  right  entry  on  right  side  of  slope 3,  740 

Face  of  workings  first  right  main  entry 3,  420 

Plane  off  first  right  entry 6,  080 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  entry  and  fourth  right  room 6,  380 

Face  of  workings  No.  4  right  room 5,  940 

The  working  places  above  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

April  22,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Measured  32,500  cubic  feet  of*  air  entering 
the  slope  per  minute.  An  inspection  of  all  the  working  places  and  air  measurements 
showed  compliance  with  the  law. 

April  23,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  No.  3  siope.  Measured  32,260  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course;  the  air  was  found  to  be  well 
distributed.  Found  some  loose  rock  in  the  roof  of  No.  1  right  entry;  ordered  it 
taken  down  and  the  place  timbered. 

May  20,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  This  mine  now  has  its  new  system  of  venti- 
lation, viz,  No.  2  slope  is  now  used  as  the  intake  and  Nos.  1  and  3  slopes  are  the 
outcasts.  Two  exhaust  fans  are  used — on  No.  1  slope  a  double  Murphy  6-foot  fan, 
on  No.  3  slope  a  Guible  fan.  I  measured  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope 
per  minute.  Air  measurements  throughout  the  mine  demonstrated  that  the  air  was 
distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law;  the  air  courses  and  traveling  ways  were  in 
good  condition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  in  the  face  of  No.  10  left  room  I 
encountered  some  lire  damp,  but  there  was  more  than  sufficient  air  traveling  to  clear 
it  away.  The  management  of  the  mine  have  begun  to  put  in  stoppings  of  stone  and 
cement;  this  will  greatly  facilitate  ventilation. 

May  21,  1897.— Inspected  the  workings  of  No.  3  slope.  Measured  34, 100  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course;  the  workings  on  this  slope 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  A  large  air  compressor  has  been  erected;  a 
system  of  piping  established ;  compressed  air  is  being  used  to  operate  the  pumps  and 
a  small  hoisting  engine  that  is  underground.  The  abolishment  of*  the  use  of  steam 
for  the  above  purposes  materially  lessens  the  heat  and  discomfort. 
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June  24,  1897. — Continued  my  inspection  begun  June  24,  1897.  I  measured  25,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope  per  minute  and  29,008  cubic  feet  of  ;iir  returning. 
The  air  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet. 

Air  above  first  right  entries  in  slope 20, 160 

Bottom  of  slope 8,  360 

Last  return  right  of  main  slope  to  back  slope 9,  300 

Last  return  left  of  main  slope  to  back  slope 9,  000 

Above  right  and  left  returns  in  slope 18,  760 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 4,  500 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  second  left  main  entry 3,  230 

Main  return  outside  of  slant  in  second  left  entry 6,  840 

Last  crosscut  between  second  right  and  back  entry 7,  700 

Return  to  No.  1  fan 12,  500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 9,  360 

Last  crosscut  betweeu  Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms 6,  400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  left  rooms 7,  600 

Main  return  bottom  of  mine  first  right  entry 9,  900 

First  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 1,  680 

Second  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 2, 160 

Third  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 1,  710 

Fourth  left  room  off  from  dip  plane  600 

Return  to  right  at  bottom  of  dip  plane 2, 100 

Last  crosscut  No.  4  right  room  from  dip  plane 885 

Last  crosscut  No.  3  right  room  from  dip  plane 1, 540 

Last  crosscut  No.  2  right  room  from  dip  plane 1,  800 

Last  crosscut  No.  1  right  room  from  dip  plane 3,  600 

Main  return  at  No.  3  fan 16,  508 

I  ordered  that  all  airways  be  made  with  at  least  a  36-foot  area,  and  ordered  that 
the  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope  be  enlarged.  The  work,  in  compliance  with  the 
latter  request,  was  begun  at  once  and  was  complete  the  next  morning. 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope;  also  in  the 
second  left  main  entry — at  face  of  entry — but  there  was  sufficient  air  traveling  to 
dilute  and  render  it  harmless.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  allow  no  light  or 
lamps  other  than  safety  lamps  to  be  used  in  places  where  gas  is  known  to  generate. 

After  the  above  thorough  inspection  of  this  mine  (Cook  &  White)  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  issue  the  following  order : 

"Madrid,  June 29,  1897. 
"  Jas.  Duggan,  Esq., 

"Superintendent  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company,  Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

"Sir:  I  find  that  as  development  work  progresses  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine  the 
more  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  encountered,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  deeper  you 
get  on  the  vein  of  coal  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  gas  generating;  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  miners  and  others  employed  in  the  mine  I  want  the  company  to  erect  a 
fan  on  the  mine  which  will  produce  enough  of  air  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  any 
body  of  gas  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  mine. 

"At  the  present  time  the  two  fans  now  on  the  mine  produce  between  25,000  and 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute ;  but  on  account  of  the  strong  feeders  of  gas  which 
are  encountered  in  the  mine  I  do  not  consider  the  amount  of  air  now  being  produced 
sufficient  to  extend  development  work  further,  and  before  development  work  is 
extended  I  want  a  large  fan  erected  on  the  mine  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  at 
least  75,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  I  want  this  matter  attended  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  Please  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  what  action  the  company  have  taken 
in  the  matter. 

"John  W.  Fleming. 
"  United  States  Mine  Inspector." 

LUCAS  MINE. 

[James  Duggan,  superintendent;  "William  Brown,  pit  boss.    Located  3  miles  south  of  Cerrillos,  Santa 
Fe  County,  N.  Mex.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  8  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
33,000tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $79,200;  average  number  of  employees  inside, 
150;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  20;  average  number  of  boys,  2;  length 
of  slope,  1,150  feet;  mine  in  operation  129  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of 
the  mine  is  shipped  to  various  points  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Capacity,  about  450  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  Murphy 
double  6-foot  fan. 
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ItECOltD   OF  INSPECTION. 

September  14,  1S9G. — Inspected  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon; 
found  them  well  ventilated.  I  measured  17,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute. 

September  15, 1896. — Continued  my  inspection  begun  on  14th.  In  No.  2,  right  entry, 
I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air.  I  therefore  ordered  the 
work  to  cease  until  such  time  as  the  back  entry  (main  air  course)  was  driven  up 
even  with  the  face  of  the  entry  and  a  cross  cut  (air  way)  driven  to  connect  them. 
An  inspection  of  the  main  slope,  which  is  the  intake,  developed  the  fact  that  the  air 
was,  in  several  places,  escaping  into  the  old  workings.  I  ordered  these  leaky  places 
bratticed  up  and  made  air  tight.  Other  than  above  mentioned,  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  working  condition. 

September  IS,  1896. — I  again  visited  this  mine  to  ascertain  if  my  orders  given  Sep- 
tember 15  had  been  complied  with.  I  found  that  the  work  ob  No.  2,  right  entry, 
had  been  suspended;  also  found  men  at  work  bratticing  up  the  leaky  places  in  the 
slope. 

January  23.  1897. — The  fan  was  running  160  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
19,640  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mire  per  minute  and  measured  21,780  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  workings  were  well  timbered 
and  the  mine  in  good  condition.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the 
law. 

February  26,  1897.— Inspected  the  air  courses  and  workings  in  general;  found  them 
in  good  condition.     The  mine  was  not  in  operation. 

WHITE  ASH  MINE. 

[James  Duggan,  superintendent;  William  Graham,  pit  boss.    Located  about  2\  miles  soutb  of  Cerril- 
los,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
93,900  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $150,200;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  80;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  15;  average  number  of  boys,  2; 
length  of  slope,  3,625  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $10,000;  mine  in  opera- 
tion 285  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  1,500  tons. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  com- 
panies. Capacity  of  production,  about  700  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  15-foot 
Guibel  fan. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

September  12,  1896. — Inspected  the  main  workings.  I  found  the  fan  was  running  86 
revolutions  per  minute.  Measured  32,480  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the 
mine  and  34,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return-air  course.  Inspected 
Nos.  2  to  10,  inclusive,  left  entries  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows: 

Left  entry — at  face  of  entry  where  pillars  are  being  drawn —  Cubic  feet. 

No.  2 11,130 

No.  3 15,000 

No.  4 9,  000 

No.  5 : 12,150 

No.  6 ...11,130 

No.  7 9,600 

No.  8 16,  800 

No.  9 9,600 

Left  entry  No.  10  in  the  last  crosscut 12,  600 

Below  split  in  main  intake 15, 120 

Above  split  in  main  intake 18,  270 

Return  from  workings  on  left  slope  at  overcast 19,  500 

The  only  work  being  done  was  in  No.  10  left  entry.  I  found  the  workings  in  good 
condition. 

October  23,  1896. — Inspected  the  entries  and  measured  28,560  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  mine  per  minute  and  28,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning;  the  distribution  was 
in  compliance  with  the  law.     The  mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

November  25,  1896. — The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
28,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  mine  and  measured  30,800  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  taken  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine 
showed  good  ventilation  and  compliance  with  the  law.  The  mine  was,  generally 
speaking,  in  good  condition. 

January  22,  1897. — The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.     I  measured 
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30,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  32,640  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  only  work  being  done  was  the  draw- 
ing of  pillars  from  the  10th  left  entry  and  the  7th  right  entry.  1  found  the  air 
well  distributed  and  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  22,  1S97. — Inspection  showed  the  mine  to  be  in  good  condition.  I  meas- 
ured 33,320  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  36,800  cubic  feel  of 
air  returning.  Inspected  Nos.  2  to  9,  inclusive,  left  entries,  and  found  the  air  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Left  entry—  Cubic  feet. 

No.  2 14,400 

No.  3 18,300 

No.  4 12,  GOO 

No.  5 15,300 

No.  6 « 17,220 

No.  7 16,320 

No.  8 18,900 

No.  9 12,800 

Below  split 17,  750 

Above  split 24,  460 

Bridge  overcast,  return  from  left  side  slope 21,  000 

April  21,  1897. — I  measured  34,720  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  37,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  at  various  places  in  the 
mine  demonstrated  that  the  mine  was  well  ventilated.  Small  quantities  of  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas  are  encountered,  but  as  nothing  but  safety  lamps  are  used,  and 
good  air  circulation,  the  danger  from  this  source  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  only 
work  being  done  is  the  drawing  of  pillars.     The  mine  was  in  fair  condition. 

May  22, 1897. — The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  33,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  36,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
The  air  courses  and  the  working  of  the  mine  were  in  good  condition. 

June  26,  1897. — I  measured  32,480  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  34,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  at  various  places  in  the 
mine  gave  the  following  results : 

Cubic  feet. 

Air  at  bottom  of  slope 15,  000 

Air  at  back  slope 7,740 

Return  on  right  side 6,  510 

Return  between  fourth  and  fifth  left  entries 10,  350 

Return  from  fourth  to  third  left  en  tries ...     13,  440 

Return  from  second  to  third  left  entries 12,  900 

Overcast 19.  200 

I  found  the  slope  pillars  drawn  up  to  the  fifth  left  entry.  The  workings  were  in 
fair  condition. 

The  pillars  are  being  drawn  in  all  of  the  entries  preparatory  to  the  abandonment 
of  this  mine. 

OMAHA  MINE. 

[Frederick  Muller,  manager.    Located  about  8  miles  south  of  Ortiz  Station,  on  tlie  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.    Owned  and  operated  by  Frederick  Muller.] 

Kind  of  coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  200  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  -$700;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1;  length  of  slope,  250  feet;  estimated,  value  of 
improvements,  $600;  mine  in  operation,  140  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Ortiz  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  shipped  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  sold  there  to  local  trade. 
Capacity  about  20  tons  per  day.     Ventilation,  natural. 

No  inspection. 

CARTHAGE  MINE. 

[Hilton  &  Luerra,  proprietors.    Located  about  12  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  San  Antonio, 
Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  M.  L.  Hilton' and  Giovani  Luera.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
1,240  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,860;  average  number  of  employees,  inside, 
2;  length  of  slope,  1,100  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $300;  mine  in  oper- 
ation, 206  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  at  Socorro,  San  Antonio,  San  Marcial,  and  at 
various  other  points  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
south  of  Socorro;  is  also  shipped  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day. 
Ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
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There  is  considerable  development  work  done  on  the  mine.  The  coal  is  of  a  very 
good  character,  but  the  market,  owing  to  close  competition,  is  scarce;  the  haulage 
by  teams  of  12  miles  is  too  great  an  expense. 


EMPLOYEES. 


The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mine  of  the  Territory : 


County. 

Miners. 

Boys. 

Daymen. 

Total. 

491 
310 

5 
28 

5 
313 

2 

7 

20 

..... 

..... 

69 

34 
3 
10 

2 
53 

567 

364 

g 

42 

7 

Santa  Fe 

375 

2 

Total 

1,154 

40 

171 

1,365 

In  the  column  headed  day  men  are  included  all  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
mines  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  the  total  number  of  employees  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  various  mining  companies  were  1,365,  a  decrease  of  employees  of  73  as  against 
the  number  employed  in  the  previous  year. 

Production  of  coal. 


Name  of  mine. 

Number  of  men 
employed. 

Number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined. 

Esti- 
mated 
value  of 
product. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1896-97. 

Bernalillo  County. 
Beacon  Hill 

7 

82 

0 

9 

85 

205 

27 

16 

180 

0 

43 

7 

10 
165 
208 
52 
33 
49 

500 

41,  832 

0 

1,  000 

34,  960 

104, 310 

11, 997 

3,970 

89,  310 

0 

20,  900 

0 

3,100 

42, 333 

109,  270 

31,  470 

15,  500 

53, 364 

$350 

0 

4,650 

64, 365 

Gallup 

166,  860 

47,  205 

Bocky  Cliff 

18, 500 

81,  505 

Total 

611 

567 

287,  879 

275,  937 

414, 435 

Colfax  County. 

355 
2 
5 
9 

350 
2 
5 
7 

189,  660 

330 

350 

2,480 

200,  000 

270 

1,200 

2,067 

334, 525 

850 

3,000 

Smith  No.  2 

5,170 

Total 

371 

364 

192,  820 

203,  537 

343, 545 

Lincoln  County. 
Wells  &  Parker 

5 

3 

4,910 

4,000 

16,  000 

Rio  Arriba  County. 

4 
23 

5 
10 

300 
18, 000 
2,100 
1,000 

400 

9 

7 

1,000 
2,620 

24,  300 

2,625 

Willis 

1,300 

Total 

16 

42 

3,620 

21, 400 

28,  625 

Santa  Fe  County. 
Cook  &  White - 

100 

172 

6 

98,  500 

33,  000 

200 

157, 600 

162 

14,  640 

79, 200 

700 

Miller  Gulch                        

31 

237 

3,790 
157,  210 

White  Ash          

97 

93, 900 

150,  200 

Total                    

430 

375 

195,640 

225, 600 

387,  700 

TERRITORY    OF    NEW    MEXICO. 
Production  of  coal — Continued. 
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Name  of  mine. 

Number  of  men 
employed. 

Number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined. 

Esti- 
mated 
value  of 
product. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1896-97. 

San  Juan  County. 

2 
3 

1,500 
325 

$2,  250 
500 

Total 

5 

1,825 

2,750 

Socorro  County. 

» 

2 

1,000 

12,  240 

3,860 

RECAPITULATION. 


County. 

Output  for 
fiscal  year. 

Estimated 
value. 

Percentage 
of  output 
for  Terri- 
tory. 

Tons. 

275,  937 

203,  537 

225,  600 

4,000 

21,400 

1,825 

1,240 

$414, 435 

343,  545 

387,  700 

16,  000 

28, 625 

2,750 

3,860 

37  61 

27  74 

30  76 

.55 

2  90 

25 

19 

Total 

733, 539 

1, 196,  915 

100 

Analysis  of  coal  from  White  Ash  Mine  of  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 

[Made  by  W.  D.  Churcb,  December  2, 1893.] 

Coal  from  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  White  Ash  Mine: 

Per  cent. 

Water 2.  00 

Volatile  matter 39.  00 

Fixed  carbon 53.  76 

Mineral  ash 5. 24 

Total 100.00 

Coke1 59.00 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) 010 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 006 

Specitic  gravity 1.  410 

One  cubic  foot  weighs  88.125  pounds. 
Analysis  of  mineral  ash  : 

Silica 26. 93 

Alumina 32. 41 

Oxide  of  iron 3.96 

Calcium  oxide 24.  68 

Magnesium  oxide 10. 32 

Calcium  sulphate 21 

Alkalies  and  loss 1. 49 

Total 100.00 

'Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough;  color  of  ash,  light  yellowish  gray;  char- 
acter of  ash,  soft  and  light. 
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Coal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company :  Per  cent 

Water 75 

Volatile  natter 34. 40 

Fixed  carbon 56.  93 

Mineral  ash 7.  92 

Total 100.00 

Coke1 64.85 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 014 

Specific  gravity 1.  291 

One  cubic  foot  weighs  88.690  pounds. 
Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica 44. 16 

Alumina 39.  28 

Oxide  of  iron 2.  95 

Calcium  oxide 7.  41 

Magnesium  oxide 3.  27 

Sulphate  of  calcium .41 

Alkalies  and  lcos 2. 52 

Total 100.00 

From  the  column  of  percentages  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of 
coal  of  the  Territory  comes  practically  from  four  counties. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  there  were  reported  24  mines  in  operation, 
4  more  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  was  733,539  tons;  this  is  an  increase  of 
production  of  166,920  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  7  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows : 


Falls  of  rock. 
Falls  of  coal . . 


Run  over  by  cars 2 

Premature  blast 1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost: 


County. 

Tons  mined. 

Lives  lost. 

Tons  of  coal 

mined  to  each 

life  lost. 

275, 937 
225,  600 

4 
3 

68,  984.  25 
75,  200.  00 

The  nonfatal  accidents  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  as  follows : 


Falls  of  coal 4 

Falls  of  rock 3 

By  cars 4 


By  rope 1 

Fall  of  roof 1 

Unclassified 1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  each  nonfatal 
accident : 


County. 

Tons  mined. 

Accidents. 

Tons  of  coal 

mined  to 

each  nonfatal 

accident. 

275, 937 
225, 600 

7 
7 

39,  419.  57 

32,  214.  28 

1  Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough;  color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher;  char- 
acter of  ash,  soft  and  light. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Table  of  accidents  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 


M  ine  where  accident 
occurred. 

Date. 

Name. 

Character  of 
injury. 

Cause  of  death. 

Crown  Point,  Gallup 

Gallup  mine,  Gallup 

Otero  mine,  Gallup 

Rocky  Cliff,  Gallup.. 

Oct.  23,1896 
Jan.  28,  1897 
Nov.  10,  1896 
Jan.    4,  1897 
July  17,  1896 
Sept.  7,1896 
Oct.   14,1896 

John  Fahey 

G.  Grinko' 

John  Ruddock 

Henry  Cotti 

Neck  broken 

Skull  crushed  

Back  broken 

Run  over  by  cars. 
Fall  Of  coal. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 

Back  broken 

Skull  crushed 

Run  over  by  cars . . 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

A.  B.  Zucca 

J.  D.  Matta 

Premature  blast. 
Runaway  car. 

RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

October  23,  1897. — At  Crown  Point  mine,  John  Fahey,  a  miner,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
age  23  years,  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  trip  of  cars.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
slipped  on  the  rail,  falling  in  front  of  car;  the  trip  passed  over  his  body,  breaking 
his  neck. 

Coroner's  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo,  ss  : 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  23d  day  of  October,  1896,  on  the  body  of  John  Fahey,  found  dead  in  the  Crown 
Point  mine,  find  from  the  evidence  adduced  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  falling  in 
front  of  a  trip  of  cars,  the  front  car  of  trip  passing  over  his  body,  breaking  his  neck, 
causing  instant  death.  We  further  find  that  no  blame  is  attached  to  the  company 
or  any  of  its  employees. 

Theo.  Maxwell, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Herman  Schaid, 
Robert  Brown, 
Stephen  Canavan, 
Robert  McDonald, 
P.  Kennedy, 
George  Spiers, 

Jurors. 

January  28,  1897. — At  Gallup  mine,  George  Grinko,  miner,  native  of  Austria,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Cause:  He  had  ii red  a  shot;  it  had  blown  out  the  under 
part  of  the  vein  ;  he  was  loading  this  portion  when  the  overhanging  coal  fell,  strik- 
ing him  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  crushing  in  his  breast.  He  was 
taken  out  alive  and  treated  for  his  injuries,  but  died  that  night. 

No  inquest  held. 

November  10, 1896.— At  Otero  mine,  John  Ruddock,  miner,  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
28,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof. 

Coroner's  report. 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  11th  day  of  November,  1896,  on  the  body  of  John  Ruddock,  found  in  precinct 
No.  27  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  on  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1896,  at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  Otero  mine,  and  said 
death  was  accidental,  the  deceased  being  crushed  and  almost  instantly  killed  under 
n  fall  of  rock  while  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  are  crim- 
inally responsible  for  said  death. 

Theo.  Maxwell, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Herman  Sua  id, 
Henry  Jordan, 
John  Whinnie, 
Matthew  Weeks, 
Thomas  Burke, 
John  Butler, 

Jurors. 
January  4,  1897.—  At  Rocky  Cliff  mine  Henry  Cotti,  miner,  a  native  of  Italy,  aged 
40  years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  causing  a  rupture  of  the  aorta.     Cause:  He 
was  mining  coal  in  his  room  when  the  rock  gave  away  and  fell  on  him. 
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Coroner's  report. 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1897,  on  the  body  of  Henry  Cotti,  found  in  precinct  No.  27, 
and  who  died  in  precinct  No.  30,  in  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  find  that  he  came  to  his 
death  by  the  premature  falling  of  coal,  hastened  by  a  slip  in  the  roof  above  such 
coal,  found  in  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Caunavan  &  Duggan, 
mine  situated  at  Gallup,  aforesaid.  Also,  we  the  jury  returned  our  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  accidentally,  through  his  own  carelessness 
and  neglect,  and  that  the  above  coal  company,  all  management,  and  all  employees 
be  exonerated  from  all  blame. 

Hugh  Quinn, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Hugh  McSparron, 
P.  Kitchen, 
Geo.  Shields, 
Jerry  Murphy, 
h.  coddington, 
C.  S.  McIntyre, 

Jurors. 

July  17,  1896. — At  White  Ash  mine  Robert  Downs,  miner,  native  of  England,  aged 
35  years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  ground  3  by  4  feet  square,  causing  dislocation  and 
fracture  of  the  spinal  column.     He  died  a  few  days  later. 

No  inquest  held. 

September  7,  1896. — At  White  Ash  mine  Antone  Bernard  Zucca,  miner,  a  native  of 
Italy,  aged  30  years,  was  killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast,  causing  com- 
pound, fracture  of  the  skull,  from  which  he  died  within  an  hour.  Cause:  His  own 
negligence. 

Coroner's  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Santa  Fe,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held, 
this  8th  day  of  September,  1896,  on  the  body  of  Antone  Bernard  Zucca,  found  in 
precinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  injuries  in  the  head  by  a  shot  fired  off  with 
his  own  hands  negligently  while  blasting  coal  in  room  No.  1,  in  slant  of  the  tenth 
left  entry  of  the  White  Ash  mine,  in  the  town  of  Madrid,  precinct  No.  19,  in  and  lor 
the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Datod  September  8,  1896. 

Albert  Steffor, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
John  Donovan, 
Archie  Chalmers, 
J.  D.  Ritchie, 
George  Pugh, 
Juan  Narviaz, 
domnick  carbogni, 

Jurors. 

October  14,  1896. — At  Cook  &  White  mine,  Jose  D.  Matta,  native  of  Mexico,  aged 
35  years,  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  runaway  car. 

Coroner's  report. 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Santa  Fe,  ss  : 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  15th  day  of  October,  1896,  on  the  body  of  Jose  D.  Matta,  found  in  Cook  &  White 
mine,  slope  3,  in  precinct  No.  10,  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  about  3.30  p.  m.  of  said  day  by  being  struck  in  the  head  by  a  runaway  car, 
said  car  descending  said  slope;  said  deceased  had  been  warned  of  the  approach  of 
said  car;  attempted  to  cross  the  slope,  leaving  a  place  of  safety;  all  of  which  the 
jury  attribute  to  his  own  negligence. 

Albert  Steffan, 

Justice  of  Peace, 
Pat  Fag an, 
R.  Clemmens, 
F.  Arch  began, 
Jno.  Benno, 
John  Murphy, 
Tho's  Varella, 

Jury. 
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Name  of  mine. 

Date. 

Name. 

Character  of 

injury. 

Cause. 

Dec.  10,1896 
July    2,  1896 
Oct.    12,  L896 
Dec.  11,1896 
do 

J.  Stalmaconica. . . 
D  Dabinet 

Leg  broken 

Do 

M.  Scanlan 

J.  Cominalo 

C.   Backleghes 

C.  Montoya 

W.  Gray 

Foot  crushed 

Finger  cut  oil' 

Finger  broken 

Eye  injured 

Leg  broken 

do 

Do 

None  gh  en. 

Do 

Do 

Do             

do 

Dec  22,1896 
Oct.    22,1896 
Fob.  23, 1897 
Apr.    4,1897 
May  12, 1897 

May  16,1897 
May  22,  1897 

By  flying  coal. 
Fall  of  coal. 

Cook  iS  Whin-    . 

Fall  of  rock. 

Do 

Abel  Duran 

James  Richardson 

Contusion  of  back 

Leg  broken  

Dis location  of 

ankle. 
Fracture  of  rib... 
Fracture  of  leg... 
Contusion  of  leg. . 

Do. 

Do 

Fell  from  car. 

Do.   . 

Caught  by  rope. 
Fall  of  rock. 

White  Vsh 

Do 

Fallot  coal. 

Do 

William  Downey .  - 

Fell  from  trip. 

RECORD    OF   NONFATAL   ACCIDENTS. 

December  10,  1896. — At  Crown  Point  mine  Joseph  Stalmaconica  sustained  fracture 
of  one  of  his  legs.  Cause:  He  insisted  in  knocking  out  a  prop,  against  the  protes- 
tations of  his  partner.  When  the  prop  was  knocked  out,  there  dropped  some  300 
pounds  of  coal  from  the  roof;  the  latter,  in  falling,  caught  his  leg,  breaking  it. 

July  2,  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  D.  Dabinet  sustained  a  broken  leg.  Cause:  He  was 
in  the  act  of  mining  a  hanging  shot.  The  coal  came  down  on  his  legs,  breaking  one 
of  them. 

October  12,  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  Michael  Scanlon  sustained  a  severe  crushing  to 
one  of  his  feet,  two  toes  being  crushed  off.  Cause:  His  car  jumped  the  track  on 
account  of  striking  some  coal  lying  thereon.  His  foot  was  caught  between  the  car 
and  the  rib  of  the  slope. 

December  11,  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  John  Cominalo  had  a  finger  cut  off.  The  acci- 
dent report  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  cause. 

December  11,  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  C.  Backleghes  had  a  linger  broken.  Cause: 
His  linger  got  caught  between  pit  car  and  a  post,  caused  by  car  jumping  the  track. 

December  11,  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  C.  Montoya  had  one  of  his  eyes  severely 
injured  by  being  struck  with  a  piece  of  Hying  coal.  Cause:  He  was  breaking  coal 
with  his  pick  when  a  small  piece  ilew  into  his  eye. 

December  22,  1896.— At  Gallup  mine  Walter  Gray  sustained  a  broken  leg.  Cause : 
Fall  of  coal. 

October  20,  1896. — At  Cook  &  White  mine  Thomas  Giles  sustained  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  his  left  leg.     Cause :  Fall  of  rock. 

February  23,  1897. — At  Cook  &  White  mine  Abel  Duran  sustained  severe  contusion 
of  the  back,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.     Cause:  Fall  of  rock. 

April  4,  1897. — At  Cook  &  White  mine  James  Eichardson  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  left  leg.     Cause :  He  fell  from  a  car. 

May  12,  1897. — At  Cook  &  White  mine  Fred  Aria  sustained  dislocation  of  the  ankle 
joint.  Cause:  In  letting  down  a  car  with  a  rope  his  foot  became  entangled  in  the 
rope,  causing  the  dislocation. 

May  16,  1897. — At  White  Ash  mine  Matthew  Tongi  sustained  fracture  of  seventh 
and  eighth  ribs.     Cause:  Fall  of  rock. 

May  22,  1897. — At  White  Ash  mine  Charles  Einaldi  sustained  a  fracture  of  left  leg. 
Cause :  Fall  of  coal. 

May  22,  1897. — At  White  Ash  mine  William  Downey  sustained  severe  contusion  of 
right  leg.  Cause:  He  was  thrown  from  a  trip  of  cars  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  hauling 
rope. 
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Table  showing  name  of  mine,  method  of  working,  ventilation,  power,  etc. 


Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Ventilation. 

Power. 

Furnace 

do 

'  Do 

Canavan  &.  Bailey 

do 

Do. 

Fan 

Do 

. .  do  . . . 

Do 

Furnace 

do 

Rocky  Cliff 

do 

Do. 

Fan... 

..  do    . 

Do 

Natural 

do 

Smith,  No.2 

do 

Do. 

Furnace 

Natural. 

Furnace 

Natural 

do........ 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Willis 

do 

do. 

do 

Do. 

"Wells  &  Parker 

. . . do  . . . 

Cook  &  White... 

2  fans 

Fan 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

"White  Ash 

do 

Do. 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  aiid  pillar 

Natural 

do 

Catalpa 

Miller  Gulch 

Fan 

Do. 

AIR   MEASUREMENTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
entering  the  mines  and  returning,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet: 


Name  of  mine. 


Date. 


Intake. 


Outlet. 


Caledonian 

Canavan  &  Bailev 


Catalpa 

Crown  Point. 


Gallup 
Otero.. 


Eocky  Cliff. 


Sunshine. 


Blosshurg 


Mesa 

Smith  No.  2. 


Monero 


Simers 


Willis 

Cook  &  White  (No.  1  slope) . 


July  28, 
Nov.  20, 
Nov.  21, 
Mar.  16, 
Mar.  18, 
July  23, 
Nov.  17, 
May  26, 
July  25, 
Nov.  18, 
May  27, 
July  22, 
Nov.  16, 
Mar.  17, 
May  28, 
July  25, 
Nov.  19, 
Mar.  19, 
May  28, 
July  27, 
Nov.  19, 
Mar.  20, 
May  25, 
Oct.  18, 
Dec.  17, 
Apr.  17, 
June  15, 
Apr.  19, 
Dec.  16, 
Apr.  15, 
June  14, 
Jan.  14. 
Jan.  15, 
June  19, 
Jan.  16, 
June  21, 
June  18, 
Nov.  24, 


1896 
1S96 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


4,200 
8,750 
3,900 
1,820 
6,256 
5,557 
14,  6:;5 

16,  800 
24,  420 
24,  750 
21,900 

5,  040 
2,  905 
7,100 
6,750 
2,712 
7,740 
2,600 

6,  650 
37,  800 
28, 500 
26,  000 
36,  000 
23,  780 
18,  980 

17,  785 
25, 162 

5,  600 
1,650 
2,100 
2,  520 
9,100 
4,320 
10, 800 
1, 100 
1,  200 
2,490 
8,960 


4,800 

8,  960 
4,000 
2,000 
6,  370 
5,695 

14,  780 
17,  280 
24. 733 

25,  960 
22,  350 

5,460 

3,120 

7,500 

7,500 

2,925 

7,890 

2,632 

7,065 

32,  500 

30, 290 

27, 300 

36,  540 

26,  605 
20,  740 
18, 900 
28, 120 

5,  700 
1,787 
2,275 
2,700 

9,  240 
4,560 

11,  040 
1,200 
1,240 
2,420 
9,180 
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Name  of  mine. 

Date. 

I  ntake. 

Outlet. 

Sept.  16,  1896 

I   950 

Oct.    24,1896 

3,  375 

3,  600 

Nov.  24,  1896 

2,  500 

2.520 

Dec  21,  L896 

19,  500 

19,960 

Jan.  21, 1897 

27,250 

27.  700 

Feb.  20, 

24,  500 

27.  ISO 

Apr.  22, 1897 

32,  500 

32,  260 

May  20, 1897 
June  25,  1897 

30,  000 

34, 100 

25,  500 

29,  008 

Cook  &  White  (slope  No  3)  . .                             

Sept.  10,  1896 
Oct.    24,  1896 

8,  300 

5,  520 

6,  000 

Nov.  25,  1896 

6,500 

6,  900 

Dec.  22,  1896 

4,800 

4,800 

June  22, 1897 

6,  000 

6,400 

Feb.  25, 1897 

12,  900 

12,  960 

Lucas 

Sept.  14, 1896 
Jan.  23,1897 

17,  600 

19,  640 

White  Ash 

Sept.  12,1896 
Oct.    23,1896 

32, 480 

34,  000 

28, 560 

28,  900 

Nov.  25,  1896 

28,  200 

30,  800 

Jan.  22,1897 

30,  800 

32,  640 

Feb.  22, 1897 

33, 320 

36,  800 

Apr.  21, 1897 

34,  720 

37,  600 

May  22, 1897 

33,  600 

36, 400 

June  26,  1897 

32,  480 

34,  000 

MINES    NOT   IN   OPERATION. 

Green  &  Bailey  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Mulholland  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Ray  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gulch  mine,  not  operated  this  year. 


MINES   OPENED   THIS   YEAR. 

Catalpa  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
pany. This  mine  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  producers  when  work  of  mining  is  actu- 
ally begun.  Development  work  has  been  going  on  for  over  six  months,  and  everything 
is  ready  for  large  workings  as  soon  as  the  fall  and  winter  orders  for  coal  are  at  hand. 

Cooledge  mine,  San  Juan  County.  This  mine  has  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for 
several  years.  The  coal  is  of  the  finest,  the  vein  18  feet  in  thickness,  but  there  is  but 
a  small  market  and  no  railroad  facilities  to  handle  the  product. 

Cook  &  White  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company.  This  mine  was  opened  on  account  of  this  company  having  to 
soon  abandon  the  White  Ash  mine  by  reason  of  faults. 

Lumbertonmine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  operated  under  a  lease  by  James  Widner.  This 
mine  has  been  worked  only  in  a  small  way,  though  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  property. 
However,  as  with  the  Cooledge  mine,  it  has  no  railroad  facilities,  hence  small 
workings. 

Stevens  mine,  San  Juan  County,  owned  and  operated  by  Walter  Stevens;  an  excel- 
lent vein,  but  no  market  for  product. 
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Names  and  addresses  of  superintendents  and  pit  bosses. 


Name  of  mine. 


Post-office. 


Officers. 


Beacon  Hill. 
Caledonian  . 


Sunshine 


Canavan  &  Bailey  ■ 
Rocky  Cliff -. 


Otero 

Crown  Point. 


Catalpa 

White  Ash 


Los  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex. 


Lucas 


Cook  &  AVhite. 


Blosshurg 


Smith,  No.  2 

Lone  Cedar i do 

Mesa I do 

Wells  &  Parker Whiteoaks,  N.  Mex 

Carthage San  Antonio,  N.  Mex 

Monero 


Simers 

Sterling  ... 

Willis 

Lumber  ton 
Cooledge  ... 

Stevens 

Omara 

Gallup 


Gallup,  N.  Mex J.  A.  Fabro,  manager. 

do J.  Stewart,  superintendent ;  George  Evans,  pit 

boss;  Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager. 

.do Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent ;  George  Oliver, 

pit  boss ;  W.  Weaver,  general  manager. 

-do Stephen  Canavan,  manager. 

.do 0.  W.  Medler,  receiver ;    William  Mc Vickers, 

pit  boss. 

.do John  Steward,  superintendent ;  Jas.  Bowie,  pit 

boss ;  Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager. 

.do Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  Archie  Black, 

pit  boss ;  W.  Weaver,  general  manager. 

.do Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;    W.  Weaver, 

general  manager. 
Jas.  Duggan,  superintendent;  William  Graham, 
pit  boss;    C.  M.  Higginson,   vice-president, 
Chicago,  111. 

.do Jas.  Duggan,  superintendent ;  William  Brown, 

pit  boss;    C.  M.  Higginson,   vice-president, 
Chicago,  111. 

.do Jas.  Duggan,  superintendent;    William    Ash, 

pit  boss;  C.   M.   Higginson,  vice  president, 
Chicago,  111. 

Raton,  N.  Mex John  Bell,  superintendent;  Harry  Whigham, 

manager ;  James  Walsh,  pit  boss. 

do Harry  Smith,  manager. 

Troy  &  Gillespie,  managers. 
Thos.  Griffiths,  manager. 
E.  W.  Parker,  manager. 
Hilton  &  Luera,  managers. 
Monero,  N.  Mex |  T.C.Jones,  superintendent;  J.  H.  Crist,  man- 
ager. 

do F.  M.  Simers,  manager. 

do Fred  Sterling,  manager. 

do A.  H.  AYillis,  manager. 

Lumberton,  N.  Mex Harry  Hughes,  manager. 

Fruitland,  N.  Mex F.  J.  Cooledge,  manager. 

do William  Stevens,  manager. 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex Frederick  Muller,  manager. 

Gallup,  N.  Mex Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  Jas.  McQuade, 

pit  boss;  W.  Weaver,  manager. 


INSTRUCTIONS   AND    RULES    UNDER  WHICH    WHITE    ASH   MINE    FIRE    BOSSES  ARE  TO  BE 

GOVERNED. 

First.  Don't  remain  off  duty  without  giving  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he  can 
put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work  your  regular  daily  route  will  he:  Com- 
mencing at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  the  air  courses  and  examining 
all  places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safety  lamj>,  or  such  other  improved  lamp  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  If  you  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged  repair  it  at  once, 
so  as  to  conduct  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  in 
every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman,  until  it  is  remedied. 

Sixth.  Xvhere  roof  of  air  course  is  bad  and  looks  dangerous,  and  should  be  tim- 
bered or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing,  and  verbally. to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Don't,  allow  any  man  to  go  into  his  place  with  naked  light  where  stand- 
ing gas  is  found  or  being  generated  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  you.  Any  per- 
son that  you  find  disobeying  this  rule  report  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  he  will  be 
discharged  from  tbe  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  you  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine  between 
shifts  report  same  at  once  to  foreman  and  don't  allow  the  men  to  go  further  dowu 
the  slope  than  lamp  house,  and  foreman  will  know  from  your  report  how  to  instruct 
further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter  the 
place  until  it  is  done. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 
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Eleventh.  Any  fin'  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing  or  otherwise  must  he  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish  it. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  lamps  thoroughly  after  every  shift's  use,  and  don't 
allow  any  defective  lamps  to  he  taken  from  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  hy  persons  using  them,  or  if  they  fail  to 
return  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman,  and  damages 
will  be  charged  against  them. 

fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  you  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  llowiug  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.   Travel  the  main  return  air  way  daily. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (XX)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
standing  gas. 

RULES    GOVERNING   OPERATION    OV    WHITE    ASH    FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  Union  slope  fan  and  to  the  Rogers  slope  fan 
between  shifts  when  engineers  are  off  duty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  attend  to  the  Rogers  slope  fan. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work  visit  the  fan  and  see  whether  it  is  in  good 
order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  the  fan  in  had  order  notify  the  master  mechanic  at  once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  cither  fan  should  get  out  of  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 
the  trapdoor  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 
immediately  when  fan  is  started  up  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  when  you  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine,  unless  you 
see  that  they  will  be  totaly  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  the  fans  until  you  can 
notify  foreman  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine.  In  this  event  notify  foreman  that  fans 
are  broken  down,  and  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place,  or  you  should  find  one  of  the 
fans  stopped,  notify  foreman  at  once  and  then  close  trapdoor  and  notify  master 
mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  either  of  the  fans,  and  master  mechanic  is  not  close 
at  hand,  the  engineer  and  fireman  will  do  everything  they  can  to  get  the  fan  in  oper- 
ation again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions,  given  to  you 
from  time  to  time  by  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteenth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoist  plant,  stop 
hoisting  until  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of  steam. 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO    MINERS   IN   WHITE    ASH   MINE. 

First.  Get  safety  lainp  at  lamp  house  before  going  into  mine. 

Second.  See  fire  boss  before  going  into  your  place. 

Third.  Examine  your  place  with  safety  lamp  before  taking  an  open  light. 

Fourth.  Before  firing  shots,  examine  your  place  with  safety  lamp.  If  it  contains 
gas,  brush  it  out  before  firing. 

Fifth.  Holes  for  cutting  shots  must  not  be  over  4  feet  in  depth. 

Sixth.  Shot-firing  hours:  In  rooms,  12  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. :  in  entries,  9  a.  m.  and  12 
a.  m.,  3  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

Seventh.  Places  where  open  lamps  are  not  allowed  locked  safety  lamps  will  be 
used.  Should  the  lamp  go  out  or  get  out  of  order,  it  must  not  be  unlocked  in  the 
working  place,  but  put  in  order  by  the  fire  boss  in  a  place  where  open  lamps  are 
allowed. 

Eighth..  Each  employee  will  be  held  responsible  and  charged  for  any  damage  to 
his  lamp. 

Ninth.  Lamps  must  be  returned  to  lamp  house  at  the  end  of  each  shift. 

Tenth.  Do  not  go  into  abandoned  places  or  any  place  except  the  place  where  you 
are  working. 

Eleventh.  Employees  are  not  allowed  to  ride  on  trip. 

Twelfth.  All  employees  in  going  into  the  mine  and  coming  out  must  travel  in 
manway. 

Thirteenth.  All  travel  in  main  slope  is  prohibited  where  manway  is  open. 

Fourteenth.  Drivers  in  taking  mules  in  and  out  of  the  mine  will  keep  ou  the  man- 
way. 
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Fifteenth.  In  all  places  where  pillars  are  being  drawn,  locked  safety  lamps  will  he 
used.  Shot  firing  is  prohibited  except  where  coal  can  not  he  mined  with  pick,  and 
in  such  cases  shot  firing  will  be  allowed  only  by  permission  of  foreman.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  matches  or  open  lamps  of  any  kind  be  lighted  or  smoking 
allowed  in  the  above-mentioned  places. 

Sixteenth.  Any  employee  found  violating  these  rules  will  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  this  company. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  12,  1897. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  July  1,  I  beg  leave  to  make  report  of  the 
steps  taken  by  me  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories." 

The  mining  officials  throughout  the  Territory  have  done  everything  that  I  have 
requested  of  them  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  miners  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mines.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  seriously  of  poor  ventilation.  In 
some  instances  I  have  found  that  the  air  was  not  properly  distributed  or  not  forced 
to  the  face  of  the  working  places,  but  on  my  calling  attention  to  the  same  it  was  at 
once  remedied.  It  has  been  proven  to  me  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine  owners  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws. 

The  general  condition. of  the  mines  is  improving  rapidly.  In  mines  where  no  sec- 
ond outlet  had  been  driven  the  same  has  been  done;  I  may  add  that  all  the  mines 
that  I  have  inspected  have  the  second  outlet. 

The  roadways  are  kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dust  explosions,  and  safety  lamps  are 
used  in  all  places  where  gas  is  known  to  generate. 

The  number  of  mines  in  operation  are  24;  those  not  in  operation,  8;  new  mines  in 
course  of  development  and  producing,  5. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  is  as  follows:  Ber- 
nalillo County,  275,937  tons;  Colfax  County,  203,537;  Lincoln  County,  4,000;  Rio 
Arriba  County,  21,400;  Santa  Fe  County,  225,600;  San  Juan  County,  1,825 — a  total 
of  733,539  tons,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  at  the  mines,  is  $1,196,915. 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  7,  from  the  following  causes:  By  falls  of  rock, 
3;  by  falls  of  coal,  1;  run  over  by  cars,  2;  by  premature  blast,  1.  There  were  14 
nonfatal  accidents,  from  the  following  causes :  By  falls  of  coal,  4 ;  by  falls  of  rock,  3 ; 
by  cars,  4;  by  rope,  1;  by  fall  of  roof,  1;  unclassified,  1.  The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  the  Territory  as  reported  to  me  are  as  follows: 
Miners,  1,154;  outside  men,  171;  boys,  40 — a  total  of  1,365  employees. 

In  many  respects  I  deem  the  present  laws  governing  coal  mining  as  inadequate 
and  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  amendments  thereto. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  employing  ten  or  more  men 
should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  Avorkings  of  such 
coal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  inch,  showing  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  the  workings,  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  stratum,  or  any  material 
deflections  in  such  working,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mine,  which  shall 
be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  county  where  said 
mine  is  located;  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan  to  the 
inspector  of  coal  mines  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Said  owner  or  agent  shall  cause  to 
be  made  on  or  before,  the  10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year  a  statement  of 
the  workings  of  the  said  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner  of  any  coal  mine 
shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one  month  after  the 
time  described,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above  required,  or  if  the  inspector 
should  find  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate  in  any 
material  part,  he  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the  actual  workings 
of  such  coal  mine  to  bo  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  shall 
provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than 
150  cubic  feet  (where  fire  damp  is  kuown  to  exist)  per  minute  per  person  employed 
in  such  mine,  and  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mule  or  horseused  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  the  noxious 
and  poisonous  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  Break  throughs 
or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  least  every  60  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break  through  be  made  at  the  face  of  each  and  every 
abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break  throughs,  except  those  last  made  near  the  work- 
ing face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  and  made  air-tight  by  brattice,  trapdoor,  or  other- 
wise, so  that  the  current  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine  may  sweep  to  the  interior 
of  the  mine  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are  at  work. 
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Third.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  any,  should  betaken  out,  and  all  entrances 
and  approaches  to  that  particular  place  should  bebrattieed  up  or  tilled  in  with  "  goaf," 
except  openings  for  Lngess  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  twoopenings,  immediately 
in  the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  or  working  face,  danger  signals  should  be  placed, 
in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid  seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  tans,  exhaust  steam 
furnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  such  capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain an  abundant  supply  of  air;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilating 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  tire 
to  any  part  of  the  works  by  lining  the  upcast  with  any  incombustible  material  for  a 
sufficient  distance  up  from  said  furnace.  All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  clear  from  standing  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  any  of 
the  workmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examina- 
tion shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  day  of  the  month  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top;  and  in  all  mines,  whether  they  gener- 
ate fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  assisting  or  directing  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  they  will  shut  up  of  their  own  accord  and 
can  not  stand  open,  and  the  owner  or  agent  shall  employ  a  practical  and  competent 
overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  venti- 
lating apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling  ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage; 
also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their  excavations  that  all  loose  coal,  slate, 
and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured  against  falling  in  on  the  traveling  way,  and 
that  sufficient  props  and  caps  of  suitable  length  and  si/e  are  furnished  for  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners.  He  should 
measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three  times  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also 
near  the  face  of  all  the  entries.  A  record  on  properly  printed  blanks' should  be  kept 
of  such  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be 
mailed  a  copy  of  such  record. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  daily  inspection 
of  ropes,  chains,  cages,  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides,  and  shaft  timbers,  and 
make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for 
that  purpose;  the  mine  boss  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ventila- 
ting appliances  and  any  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  designating  the 
entry  and  room  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  aforesaid 
inspection  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  JS'ew  Mexico. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CATTLE  SANITARY  ROARD. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  outlook  for  the  cattle  interests  of 
New  Mexico  was  never  more  promising.  The  season  of  1896  was  favorable;  feed 
was  abundant  on  the  range  and  cattle  wintered  well.  The  calf  crop  of  1897  has 
been  satisfactory  as  to  numbers,  and  are  greatly  improved  in  grade.  The  thousands 
of  thoroughbred  bulls  that  have  been  placed  on  the  range  by  our  most  progressive 
cattlemen  have  so  improved  the  appearance  of  the  young  stock  that  its  market  value 
is  greatly  enhanced;  range  conditions  were  never  better;  cattle  are  putting  on  fat, 
and  young  stock  particularly  are  thrifty  and  well  grown. 

The  demand  for  cattle  of  all  classes  has  lately  been  greater  than  the  offerings,  and 
well-graded  young  steers  have  been  sold  for  more  than  double  the  best  prices  real- 
ized two  years  ago,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  prices  will  go  much 
higher  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  holdings  of  cattle  in  the  Fnited 
States  are  to-day  several  millions  less  than  they  were  six  years  ago. 

This  shortage  and  the  increased  demand  for  home  consumption,  which  returning 
prosperity  will  surely  bring,  must  hold  prices  at  remunerative  hgures  till  the  deficit 
is  overcome,  and  well  graded  young  stock  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  to  he  finished 
into  beef  to  supply  the  demand.  Further  than  this,  while  the  corn-growing  States 
on  our  eastern  border  continue  to  produce  enormous  crops  of  that  cereal  in  sections 
so  remote  from  the  great  central  markets  that  the  transportation  charges  will  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  realized  by  the  farmer  for  his  crop,  there  will  be  created  a 
great  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  cattle  to  be  fed  at  home,  and  convert  his  pro- 
duce into  something  that  can  be  taken  to  market  at  less  expense  and  leave  him  a 
profit. 
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New  Mexico  is  favorably  situated  to  supply  this  demand,  our  mild  winters  per- 
mitting steer  cattle  to  be  handled  duriug  any  month  in  the  year,  and  if  New  Mexico 
cattlemen  will  so  handle  their  business  as  to  produce  the  class  of  cattle  best  suited 
for  this  purpose,  this  outlet  for  their  product  is  easily  and  permanently  within  their 
reach. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,«1897,  there  were  shipped  and  driven  out  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  delivery  to  purchasers  and  to  market  263,756  head, 
mostly  steer  cattle,  and  during  the  same  period  11,042  head  have  been  reported  as 
slaughtered  by  butchers  ior  home  consumption,  the  whole  aggregating  at  present 
values  in  round  numbers  to  $5,500,000. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  etc.,  Jas.  A.  LaRue, 

Secretary  Cattle  /Sanitary  Board. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


TERRITORIAL   BOARD    OF   HEALTH. 

This  board  required  of  each  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  practice  medicine  in  New 
Mexico  two  certiticates  of  character  and  professional  standing  to  be  signed  by 
prominent  men  in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  secretary  took  pains  to  verify 
them  if  the  signers  were  unknown  to  the  board.  This  system  proved  of  immeuse 
value  to  the  board,  for  respectable  practitioners  had  no  trouble  in  procuring  suita- 
ble indorsement,  while  those  who  had  established  bad  reputations  at  their  former 
residences  were  either  intimidated  at  once  or  were  appreciated  by  the  board  as 
undesirable  and  licenses  refused. 

To  fully  acquaint  the  world  with  our  laws  and  regulations  during  the  two  years 
ending  last  March  800  folder  reprints  of  the  new  statute  were  sent  out,  while  in  the 
same  time  the  board  received  over  700  communications  (in  writing)  and  sent  out 
1,060,  most  of  which  latter  were  carefully  written  letters,  so  anxious  was  the  board 
to  respond  satisfactorily  to  all  inquiries  and  to  assist  all  worthy  men  who  desired  to 
come  to  New  Mexico. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  that  the  Territory  has  never  been  so  free  from  the 
depredations  of  charlatans  as  during  these  years  under  the  new  statute,  and  also 
that  much  has  been  done,  not  only  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  Territory,  but  to  assist  in  the  now  general  movement  for  the  elevation  of  medi- 
cal learning  and  practice  throughout  the  United  States. 

All  the  physicians  now  practicing  in  New  Mexico  are  supposed  to  be  licensed  by 
this  board.  The  number  of  physicians  in  the  Territory  July  1,  1897,  is  believed  to 
be  about  135,  of  whom  5  are  homeopaths  and  6  are  eclectics. 

Although  the  board  bears  the  title  of  the  New  Mexico  Territorial  board  of  health, 
no  sanitary  sections  occur  in  its  statute,  and,  partly  owing  to  the  vast  region  of  the 
Territory  remote  from  travel  that  a  sanitary  law  or  board  could  scarcely  affect,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  attending  securing  necessary  legislation,  with  the 
financial  appropriations  that  would  be  requisite,  this  board  has  abstained  from  seek- 
ing legislative  aid. 

Although  a  licensing  board  was  in  existence  in  New  Mexico  since  1880,  little  was 
done  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  and  practice  or  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  quacks  and  unlearned  physicians  until  early  in  1895,  when  a  new  statute 
was  enacted  for  the  closer  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  while  all  worthy  physicians  have  been  duly  licensed,  mauy 
quacks  and  disreputable  practitioners  of  medicine  have  been  deterred  from  settling 
in  the  Territory,  or,  if  once  they  come  in,  have  been  speedily  moved  on.  For  the 
period  from  March  28,  1895,  to  July  1,  1897,  84  physicians  have  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice, a  number  so  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  when  consider- 
ing the  many  physicians  already  living  for  years  in  New  Mexico,  that  the  liberality 
of  the  board  can  not  be  questioned.  For  this  time  9  persons  were  refused  license,  by 
reason  of  previous  bad  record  or  failure  iu  examinations  before  the  board. 

The  standard  fixed  by  the  board  for  medical  schools  whose  diplomas  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  medical  progress  was,  during  these  twenty-seven  months,  the 
production  of  a  high-school  certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  by  matriculants  as  a  mini- 
mum evidence  of  preliminary  education,  and  for  graduation  proof  of  three  years  of 
study  and  three  courses  of  lectures  occurring  in  three  separate  years.  A  higher 
standard  was  projected  in  June,  1895,  and  notification  of  it  was  at  once  widely  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1896.  This  provided  that  diplomas  issued  by  medical  colleges  after  July  1, 1897, 
would  be  received  by  this  board  only  on  conditions  that  the  colleges  had  attained 
the  standard  of  requiring  for  matriculation  a  high-school  certificate,  or  its  superior, 
and  for  graduation  proof  of  four  years'  study  and  four  terms  of  lectures  occurring 
in  four  separate  years. 
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However,  in  1895  several  thousand  copies  of  a  circular  intended  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  New  Mexico  were  distributed  over  the  Terri- 
tory, especially  to  hotels,  lodging  houses,  and  physicians.  The  board  also  publicly 
indorsed  the  testing  of  milch  cows  for  tuberculosis  by  injections  of  tuberculine. 

BOARD    OF   PHARMACY. 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered  since  organization  of  the  board 154 

Number  dropped 73 

Number  died 4 

Number  now  registered  (December  31, 1896) 77 

Total 154 


In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  General  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Las  Vegas  August  9-10,  A.  D.  1897.  There 
were  present  Drs.  Olney,  Chamberlain,  White,  and  Manley.  Dr.  Bearup  coming  over- 
land from  Eddy,  was  delayed  by  rain,  and  did  not  reach  Las  Vegas  until  the  board 
had  adjourned,  ou  the  evening  of  August  10. 

There  were  two  applicants  for  registration,  both  graduates  of  reputable  colleges. 
As  they  had  complied  with  the  law,  both  were  granted  certificates.  There  was  one 
candidate  for  examination,  who  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  and  was 
given  a  certificate.  No  prosecutions  were  necessary  during  the  year,  no  violation  of 
the  law  being  reported. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  two  applications  for  registration $10.  00 

Received  from  one  applicant  for  examination 25.  00 

Cash  Avith  treasurer 118.  00 

Total 153.  00 

•  EXPENDITURES. 

D.  W.  Manley,  secretary $7.  00 

Typewriting 1.  00 

Assessment,  National  Association  Dental  Examiners 3.  00 

Typewriting  annual  report 1.  50 

Total 12. 50 

Balance  on  hand  August  9,  1897 140.  50 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  E.  Olney,  President. 

D.  W.  Manley. 
His  Excellency  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

BERNALILLO    COUNTY. 

Bernalillo  County  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  counties  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  the  first  county  in  point  of  population, 
and  has  an  area  of  5,024,13G  acres,  with  nearly  1,000,000  acres  subject 
to  irrigation  and  about  3,000,000  acres  fit  for  pasture. 

The  county  is  of  irregular  shape,  being  about  75  miles  from  north  to 
south  at  its  widest  point  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  from  east  to 
west  of  about  200  miles. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Puerco, 
and  the  Rio  Jemez.  The  Rio  Grande  traverses  the  county  from  north 
to  south  for  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Broad  alluvial  bottoms  skirt 
this  stream  on  either  side.  The  principal  seat  of  population  is  located 
in  this  valley,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
its  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables. 
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This  county  is  especially  adapted  to  grape  culture,  and  this  fruit  now 
successfully  competes,  in  every  market  to  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
with  the  choicest  products  of  the  California  vineyards.  The  grape  most 
generally  cultivated  is  that  known  as  the  "Mission"  variety,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friars  and  cultivated  in  the 
valley  for  the  past  two  centuries.  Some  small  vineyards  of  the  Mus- 
catel are  also  found,  but  generally  as  a  table  grape,  coming  into  the 
market  a  short  time  before  the  other.  The  vineyards  are  almost  invaria- 
bly started  from  cuttings  planted  from  6  to  10  feet  apart  each  way, 
though  some  prefer  to  trench  the  cuttings  and  root  them  for  planting 
the  first  or  second  year  after  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
But  few  grapes  will  be  produced  until  the  third  year,  but  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator  is  needed  every  year  in  stirring  the  soil,  removing  the 
suckers,  trimming,  covering,  and  uncovering. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  larger  fruits  and,  though 
it  has  only  been  twelve  years  since  the  introduction  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  American  fruits,  fine  orchards  are  flourishing  in  every  settle- 
ment. These  are  yielding  large  returns  and  doing  much  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  reputation  which  New  Mexico  is  so. rapidly  acquiring 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  fruit-growing  districts  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  without  excep- 
tion, find  a  kindly  home  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Wheat  raised  in  this  county  compares  with  the  best  in  the  United 
States  for  weight  and  quality.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  do  equally 
well;  these  crops  do  well  on  uplands  or  bottom  lands,  but  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  grain  at  $20  or  $25 
per  acre  profit  when  fruit  pays  from  $150  to  $700  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  thrives  all  over  the  county.  In  some  few  places  it  grows  with- 
out irrigation,  but  in  the  valleys  where  water  is  abundant  four  cuttings, 
of  about  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  cutting  per  acre  are  harvested. 
This  crop  is  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  according  to  the  date  of 
sale,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  paying  crop.  If  fed  to  stock  and  sold 
m  the  shape  of  fattened  beef  $100  per  acre  net  can  be  easily  realized. 

Coal  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  the 
Puerco  Valley.  It  is  so  easily  mined  and  handled  that  it  pays  to  team 
it  with  oxen  to  Albuquerque  and  sell  it  as  low  as  $4  per  ton.  These 
coal  measures  extend  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  valley,  and  in 
the  northern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  JNaciiniento  and  Copper  City,  the 
veins. are  of  unusual  thickness.  At  one  point  in  the  vicinity  named  a 
vein  has  been  opened  which  shows  25  feet  of  clear  coal  without  a  parti- 
cle of  "bone"  or  slate,  and  with  a  solid  roof.  From  the  Rio  Puerco  to 
the  line  of  the  Territory  all  the  land  in  Bernalillo  County,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  prospected,  is  found  to  be  underlaid  with  coal  in  veins  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  pay  for  mining.  This,  however,  is  lying  useless  for  the 
want  of  capital  to  provide  for  its  transportation  to  market. 

In  agriculture  this  county  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  New  Mexico. 
With  irrigation  the  thrifty,  attentive  farmer  becomes  his  own  provi- 
dence and  is  relieved  from  the  danger  of  loss  by  drought  or  flood.  He 
is  no  longer  a  haphazard  creature  of  chance,  but  has  the  same  surety 
of  return  for  his  labor  as  the  manufacturer.  In  this  way  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  both  are  enhanced,  as  they  are  mutual  customers.  In 
an  irrigated  country  the  population  is  denser  over  the  civilized  area. 
This  is  another  advantage.  What  has  been  said  concerning  special 
crops  will  give  the  fanner  a  general  idea  of  the  farming  resources  of  this 
country,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  every  grain,  vegetable,  and 
fruit  of  the  temperate  zone  flourishes  in  the  deep,  loamy  soil,  and  the 
most  tender  varieties  will  not  be  menaced  by  the  action  of  the  climate. 
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The  great  extent  of  Bernalillo  County  affords  a  diversified  climate. 
In  the  Ivio  Grande  and  Puerco  valleys  the  weather  is  very  mild.  The 
summers  are  long,  with  genially  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  and  the 
winters  never  approach  that  severity  common  in  the  humid  region. 
The  air  is  dry,  the  elevation  about  5,000  feet,  and  the  latitude  suffi- 
ciently south  to  make  a  very  favorable  combination.  The  average  rain- 
fall is  about  13  inches,  over  one-half  of  which  falls  during  the  summer 
months.  On  the  plateaus  and  mesas,  east  and  west,  the  general  alti- 
tude is  7,000  feet,  and  the  general  temperature  correspondingly  lower. 
Indeed,  taking  Albuquerque  as  a  center,  the  health  seeker  can  choose 
the  exact  temperature  for  comfort.  It  may  be  a  warm  day  in  the  city, 
but  within  half  a  day's  horseback  or  foot  journey  it  will  be  bracingly 
cool.  The  person  is  hard  to  suit  who  finds  fault  with  such  conditions. 
These  plateaus  and  plains  afford  the  very  best  grazing.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  gramma  grass,  and  large  areas  of  them  could  be  irrigated 
by  modern  high-line  ditches.  The  summers  in  these  regions  are  shorter 
and  cooler  than  the  valleys.  The  rains  are  more  frequent,  and  the 
aggregate  snowfall  of  the  winter  averages  about  as  in  southern  Illinois 
or  northern  Kentucky,  These  lands  are  very  fertile  and  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato,  apple,  and  cereal  crops. 

Climate  is  only  a  matter  of  choice.  The  immigrant  can  choose  the 
warm  valleys  or  the  cold  plateaus.  Another  thing  is  that  a  cyclone  or 
blizzard  is  unknown.  The  climate  is  a  paradise  for  invalids.  Every- 
thing said  concerning  climate  in  the  general  article  on  New  Mexico  is 
applicable  to  this  county. 

THE    CITY   OF   ALBUQUERQUE. 

Albuquerque,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  who  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  from  1703  to  1710, 
was  in  1881  a  "city  of  stakes,"  and  its  rapid  advancement  as  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  Territory  has  been  in  many  respects  phenomenal. 

To-day  there  stands  upon  this  acity  of  stakes"  of  1881  a  handsome 
brick-built  and  electric-lighted  city  of  12,000  people,  who  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  most  advanced  American  towns. 
Broad,  well-shaded  streets  and  avenues,  solid  brick  business  blocks, 
splendid  residences,  churches,  schools,  and  colleges — everything  in 
fact  that  goes  to  make  up  a  metropolitan  city  may  be  found  here. 

Albuquerque  is  centrally  located  at  the  juuction  of  two  continental 
lines  of  railroad,  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  respec- 
tively, which  alone  would  insure  commercial  supremacy.  The  country 
for  miles  around  is  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  development  of  which 
Albuquerque  is  certain  to  become  a  great  smelting  and  reduction  cen- 
ter, and  at  no  distant  day  will  also  become  a  manufacturing  center  of 
great  importance. 

The  first  street  railway  company  was  organized  in  1880,  and  six 
months  later  the  line  was  in  operation,  connecting  the  old  and  the  new 
town.  With  many  improvements  and  several  extensions  it  has  been 
operated  continually  for  that  time.  The  first  gas  works  and  electric- 
light  plant  were  established  in  Albuquerque,  and  no  city  in  the  West 
is  better  equipped  in  this  direction. 

COLFAX   COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  next  to 
the  southern  line  of  Colorado;  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
51  miles  wide  from  north  to  south.     Its  area  is  3,888  square  miles,  or 
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2,488,320  acres.  Of  this  area  2,300  square  miles  are  included  in  the 
famous  Maxwell  land  grant,  the  title  to  which  has  been  long  since  set- 
tled. Much  of  this  land  has  been  sold  and  is  now  owned  by  ranchmen 
and  farmers.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  mostly  remains  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  having  been 
taken  up  by  settlers. 

The  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  rolling  prairie 
and  valley  land,  well  watered  by  permanent  streams,  springs,  and 
lakes,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  stock  raising  and  farming. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  are  mountainous,  being  low-lying, 
well-sheltered  foothills  and  valleys,  backed  by  a  high  mountain  range. 
In  this  mountain  range,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
number  of  permanent  streams  have  their  source,  all  flowing  to  the 
southeast,  furnishing  water  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  prairies. 

The  altitude  varies  from  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  to  about  7,000  in  the  foothill  valleys  and  up  to  13,000  feet  on 
the  mountains.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  south- 
east the  cold  storms  from  the  north  are  broken  against  the  mountains, 
so  that  cyclones  and  blizzards  such  as  sweep  over  the  open  plains  to 
the  north  and  east  are  unknown  here.  The  average  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  at  an  altitude  of  0,000  feet  is  51°  F.,  being  34°  for  the  three 
coldest  months,  December,  January,  and  February,  and  70°  for  the 
three  warmest  months,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  not  at  any  time  disagreeable. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  15  to  18  inches  at  same  altitude,  6,000 
feet,  and  over  30  inches  in  the  high  mountains.  Much  snow  falls  in  the 
mountains,  which  melts  gradually  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  days  and  nights  are  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  comfortably 
warm  in  winter,  and  it  is  withal  the  most  delightful  all-the-year-round 
climate  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  following  from  the  Guide  to  the  Maxwell  Grant  aptly  describes 
our  climate : 

The  climate  of  the  southeastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  Max- 
well land  grant  is  situated,  is  beyond  description  beautiful.  The  air  has  even  in 
the  dog  days  a  bright,  effervescent  crispness  that  defies  the  greatest  effortsof  the 
hot  sun  to  make  it  sultry.  The  sun  seems  to  shine  through,  not  into  the  air,  and  one 
is  often  surprised  when  looking  at  the  thermometer  on  some  pleasant  day  he  finds 
the  mercury  way  up  in  the  nineties.  This  peculiarity  of  never  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  even  with  the  mercury  at  that  height,  is  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  humidity  being  only  38  per  cent.  This  causes 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin  and  a  corresponding  coolness  of 
the  surface.  One  never  feels  depressed  as  one  does  farther  east  and  in  Europe  and 
at  lower  altitudes  and  in  all  other  hot  countries.  After  the  hottest  summer  day  a 
couple  of  blankets  at  night 'will  always  be  required.  As  in  summer  one  does  not 
feel  the  dry  heat,  so  in  winter  one  does  not  feel  the  dry  cold.  Out  of  the  wind  and 
in  the  sun  it  is  always  warm ;  so  much  so  that  the  cold  is  not  thought  a  drawback 
by  the  army  of  consumptives  that  flock  to  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium.  It  may  be 
stated  as  absolute  truth  that  we  have  no  severe  droughts,  no  fogs,  no  hot  winds,  no 
cyclones,  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes,  no  northers,  no  winter  rains,  and  it  was  no  exag- 
geration when  the  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  then  governor  of  New  Mexico,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  September,  1891,  speaking  of  Colfax  County,  in  which  the 
Maxwell  grant  is  located,  said: 

"When  one  views  the  verdant  plains  of  eastern  Colfax,  covered  with  herds  of  cat- 
tle, changing  to  the  west  into  the  agricultural  lands  along  the  Vermejo,  the  Ponil, 
and  the  Cimarron,  dotted  with  the  coal  mines  of  Blossburg  and  the  pine  forests  of 
Catskill,  and  rising  into  the  golden  mountains  and  gold-bearing  streams  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  one  is  apt  to  say,  'This,  truly,  is  the  promised  land.'" 

'  The  people  who  reside  here,  as  well  as  all  domestic  animals,  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.    There  is  something  in  the  dry,  pure  air, 
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possibly  ozone,  that  is  destructive  to  disease  germs,  and  people  spend 
much  of  their  time  out  of  doors  the  year  round,  which  is  always  con- 
ducive to  good  health  and  a  cheerful,  happy  existence. 

The  so  called  rainy  season,  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  usually 
occur*  in  July  and  August,  during  which  time  showers  fall  almost  daily, 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  the  mornings  being  clear  and  bright.  Then 
the  whole  country,  from  the  green  prairies  and  valleys  up  through  the 
evergreen  foothills  covered  with  pinon,  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber, 
to  the  high  mountains,  upon  whose  lofty  summits  banks  of  snow  can 
be  seen,  presents  a  landscape  as  lovely  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see. 

In  these  mountains  the  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  clear,  cold,  rippling  streams  in  which  there  are  speckled  trout, 
and  on  either  side  great  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  where  the 
hunter  can  find  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game.  Many 
of  the  people  spend  several  weeks  each  year  in  delightful  camping  par- 
ties in  these  mountains. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  two  railroads  in  the  county,  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  which  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  has  recently  been  built  into  the  timber  dis- 
trict at  the  head  of  Red  River. 

POPULATION. 

'  The  population  of  the  county  is  approximately  13,000.  Raton,  to 
which  place  the  county  seat  has  recently  been  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  is  a  prosperous  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad- 
repair  shops  are  located  at  this  point,  and  it  is  near  the  center  of  exten- 
sive coal  mining  operations.  Raton  has  a  splendid  water  system,  elec- 
tric-light works,  good  schools  and  churches.  Merchants  and  mechanics 
are  prosperous,  and  the  city  is  improving  rapidly  in  every  way. 
The  principal  towns  are  Blossburg,  a  coal  mining  town  three  miles  from 
Raton,  Springer,  Maxwell  City,  Cimarron,  Oatskill,  Elizabethtown,  and 
Baldy.  The  chief  resources  are  agriculture,  stock  raising,  mines  of 
coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  deposits  of  natural  cement, 
plumbago,  fire  clay,  and  building  stone  and  forests  of  timber. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  higher  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  high  mesas  or  table  lands 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  crops,  particularly  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes,  grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson 
mesa,  east  of  Raton,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  as 
grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is  now  settled  up  by  several  hundred 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  on  the  prairies  crops  of 
all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  under  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  producing  three  good  cuttings  each  year, 
sorghum,  beans,  peas,  and  all  kind  of  field  and  garden  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  summer  nights  are 
too  cool  for  corn  except  the  early  northern  varieties. 

Fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  crab- 
apples,  quinces,  nectarines,  berries,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  fruit  and  trees  are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruits  are  remark- 
ably crisp,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 

The  crop  is  very  certain,  and  no  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  has 
occurred  in  the  county  for  many  years. 
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The  time  of  budding-  of  the  trees  can  be  so  regulated  by  winter  irri- 
gation that  the  blossoms  do  not  come  out  until  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Orchard  trees  are  long  lived  here  and  not  injured  by  insects.  The 
orchard  of  John  B.  Dawson,  on  the  Vermejo,  has  been  in  constant 
bearing  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  trees  are  still  smooth  barked, 
vigorous,  and  healthy. 

IRRIGATION   AND    WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  rainfall  of  15  to  18  inches  annually,  although  a  large  portion  of 
it  falls  during  the  summer  season,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  crops,  and  most  of  the  farming  is  done  under  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigation. 

While  this  system  has  some  disadvantages,  the  farmer  soon  learns 
that  the  certainty  of  raising  a  crop  every  year,  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  moisten  and  plow  the  ground  when  he  wishes  to  with- 
out waiting  for  rain  to  fall  or  for  floods  to  dry  up,  the  certainty  of 
having  pleasant  weather  for  the  harvest,  and  the  fact  that  the  waters 
used  for  irrigating  constantly  supply  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil,  more 
than  make  up  for  the  extra  cost  and  trouble  of  irrigating. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  melting  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains till  the  streams  and  usually  furnish  water  enough,  if  it  could  be 
utilized,  to  irrigate  all  the  land  in  the  county.  But  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  often  part  of  May,  the  water  in  the  streams  is  low,  and 
in  order  to  insure  ample  water  supply  at  all  times  for  large  tracts  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  water  when  it  is  plentiful  in  storage 
reservoirs.  Fortunately  there  are  many  natural  basins  in  the  county 
where  this  can  be  done  at  little  cost. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  owns  two  large  irrigating  sys- 
tems, with  storage  reservoirs.  One  takes  the  water  from  the  Vermejo 
through  20  miles  of  main  canals  and  distributes  it  from  14  storage 
reservoirs  through  40  miles  of  laterals. 

The  other,  near  Springer,  gets  its  water  from  the  Cimarron  Eiver, 
and  consists  of  26  miles  of  main  canals,  20  miles  of  laterals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  storage  reservoirs,  the  largest  covering  700  acres,  an  average 
depth  of  9  feet. 

There  are  many  smaller  irrigating  systems  and  ditches  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  and  altogether  about  60,000  acres  are  under 
ditch  in  the  county. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  large  storage  reservoir  in  the  Moreno 
Valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon.  At  this  point  a  dam 
100  feet  long  at  the  base,  230  feet  long  on  top,  and  100  feet  high  will 
make  a  reservoir  covering  3,000  acres  of  land,  an  average  depth  of  over 
30  feet,  which  will  hold  30  billion  gallons  of  water  at  one  filling.  The 
material  for  building  the  dam  is  immediately  at  hand  in  the  rocky  cliffs 
near  by.  The  drainage  area  above  this  point,  with  numerous  never- 
failing  mountain  streams,  furnishes  water  enough  each  year  to  till  such 
a  reservoir  several  times.  This  reservoir  would  supply  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  100,000  acres,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  reservoir  and 
canals  necessary  to  distribute  the  water  would  not  exceed  $2  per  acre. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  enterprises  awaiting  development  in 
this  county. 

SUGAR-BEET   CULTURE. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Colfax  County  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  sugar  beets.    This  fact  was  known  as  long  ago  as 
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1841  from  the  experiments  of  some  French  missionaries,  and  the  Max- 
well land  grant  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  was  made  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  Carlos  Beaubien  and  Guadalupe  Miranda  for  the  express 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  raising  sugar  beets.  The  results  of 
experiments  recently  made  show  the  product  to  be  20  tons  per  acre  of 
beets  carrying  19  per  cent  of  sugar.  With  more  careful  culture  and 
improved  varieties  this  yield  can  be  considerably  increased. 

One  great  advantage  this  country  possesses  over  most  other  localities 
is  that  the  lands  are  near  the  foothills  and  the  soil  is  constantly  being 
fertilized  by  the  water  used  for  irrigation,  which  carries  in  solution  and 
distributes  over  the  land  mineral  matter  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  mountain  forests, 
and  the  land  produces  abundant  crops  without  other  fertilizing. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  where  sugar  beets  are 
raised  extensively  the  cost  of  fertilizers  is  equal  to  all  other  expenses, 
and  amounts  sometimes  to  as  much  as  $40  per  acre  for  each  crop. 

There  is  sufficient  choice  beet  land  in  Colfax  County,  with  available 
water  supply,  to  produce  annually  600,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  long  continue  paying  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  for  sugar  when 
they  can  profitably  produce  their  sugar  at  home;  and  it  is  the  land  iu 
the  so-called  arid  region,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  not  been 
leached  out  by  centuries  of  soaking  rains,  where  the  constant  bright 
sunshine  and  cool  nights  develop  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
where  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  made  certain  every  year  by  irrigation, 
that  Avill  best  produce  the  beets.  The  possibilities  of  this  industry  are 
enormous,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  sugar  factories  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  furnishing  employment  for  the  idle  workmen  of  the 
country. 

STOCK    RAISING. 

Colfax  County  is  an  ideal  stock-raising  country.  It  is  cool  enough 
so  that  all  animals  grow  to  proper  size,  yet  warm  enough  in  winter  so 
that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  require  no  artificial  shelter  and  little  or 
no  food  besides  the  nutritious  natural  grasses  which  cure  on  the  ground. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  this  county  was  the  home  of  large  herds  of 
cattle  running  at  large  on  the  open  ranges;  but  from  various  causes, 
chiefly  overstocking  and  hard  times,  the  large  herds  have  been  sold  off 
and  the  business  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 

Now  there  are  more  and  smaller  herds  of  well-improved  cattle,  gen- 
erally kept  in  pastures,  and  the  most  successful  cattlemen  provide 
alfalfa  and  other  hay  to  feed  their  stock  whenever  necessary  on  account 
of  short  grass  or  storms. 

On  some  of  our  best  farms  are  herds  of  thoroughbred  Herefords,  as 
fine  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  high  prices  of  cattle  for  the  last  year  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing, and  the  profits  are  much  greater  than  under  the  open-range  system. 

This  is  also  a  fine  sheep  country,  and  there  are  numerous  large 
flocks,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  percentage  of 
increase  is  very  large.  The  wool  is  of  the  best,  and  the  expense  of 
raising  and  caring  for  the  sheep  comparatively  small. 

Hogs  are  raised  here  at  very  little  cost.    They  thrive  well  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  in  summer  and  in  winter  they  live  on  the  alfalfa  hay  and 
artichokes,  which  produce  large  crops  and  are  left  in  the  ground  to  be 
eaten  by  the  hogs  as  required. 
INT  97— Mis 31 
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DAIRY   FARMING 


Dairy  farming  pays  well,  and  there  is  a  good  home  market  for  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  as  well  as  for  poultry,  eggs,  honey,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm. 


HORSES. 

When  the  advantages  of  this  altitude  and  climate  for  breeding  and 
growing  race  horses  becomes  better  known,  the  fast  horses  of  the 
country  will  be  raised  and  trained  here. 

Our  horses  have  better  lungs,  smaller,  stronger  and  more  elastic 
bones  and  tendons,  and  greater  endurance  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  the  speed,  mettle,  and  stay- 
ing qualities  of  the  Arabian  horses  from  which  the  fast  race  horses  of 
the  present  day  are  descended. 

MINES. 

Goal. — Colfax  County  contains  approximately  1,000  square  miles  of 
coal  land.  The  coal  is  a  rich  bituminous  coal,  being  of  the  best  for 
steam  purposes  and  locomotives,  and  is  a  fine  coking  coal.  It  lies  in 
horizontal  beds  or  stratas  in  the  foothills,  from  4  to  13  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  easily  mined  by  driving  entries  into  the  hills  along  the  veins. 
The  mines  are  dry,  and  neither  hoisting  nor  pumping  is  necessary.  The 
principal  operated  mines  belong  to  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
at  Blossburg,  and  they  supply  most  of  the  coal  to  the  railroads  in  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Mexico.  These  mines  have  a  present  capacity  of 
1,500  tons  per  day.  The  company  is  now  putting  in  a  new,  complete, 
modern  electric  plant  for  cutting  and  hauling  out  its  coal,  which  will 
largely  increase  the  output.  The  same  company  has  under  its  construc- 
tion 76  coke  ovens,  which  will  be  in  operation  soon  after  September  1, 
1897.  These  ovens  are  so  constructed  that  the  waste  heat  from  the 
burning  of  the  coal  used  in  making  coke  passes  under  large  boilers 
and  furnishes  the  power  for  the  electric  railway,  electric-light  plant, 
pumping  engines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  property  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  who  wish  to  see  an 
up-to-date  coal  mine  in  operation,  and  is  only  a  half  hour's  drive  from 
Raton. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  mines  operated  by  individuals  in 
different  places  in  the  county. 

Choice  domestic  coal  is  sold  at  $1.50  per  ton  in  Blossburg,  and  at  $2 
per  ton  in  Raton. 

Nut  and  slack  coal  for  use  under  stationary  boilers  sells  at  about  50 
cents  per  ton. 

GOLD   MINES. 

In  the  mountains  around  Elizabethtown  and  Baldy,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  gold  has  been  known  to  exist  for  many  years,  and 
many  fortunes  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rich  placers  in  that  vicinity. 
In  1806  quite  a  rush  of  miners  went  into  the  Moreno  Valley.  Elizabeth- 
town  had  a  population  of  about  3,000  people.  A  large  ditch,  42  miles 
long,  with  many  miles  of  wooden  ilume  and  iron  pipe,  was  constructed 
to  furnish  water  for  hydraulic  mining.  These  placers  have  been  worked 
successfully  ever  since,  but  as  the  richest  known  diggings  were  worked 
out,  many  people  left  the  camp  with  their  fortunes  made  or  attracted  by 
extravagant  tales  of  rich  u finds"  in  other  localities. 

These  placers  have  produced  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  some 
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new  mining  machinery  now  being  put  in  for  working  the  rich  -'flat 
placers"  will  greatly  increase  the  production. 

Quartz  mines  were  discovered  over  twenty  years  ago;  but  as  no 
quartz  was  considered  of  any  value  unless  it  showed  free  gold  to  the 
naked  eye,  only  a  few  of  the  richest  mines  were  worked.  Of  these 
the  Aztec,  near  Baldy,  produced  $21,000  in  a  single  week  with  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  and  altogether  j)roduced  over  $1,000,000  through  the  same 
mill,  although  the  deepest  workings  in  the  mine  were  only  300  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  richest  ores  in  the  district  are  more  or  less  refractory  and  require 
some  other  treatment  than  the, old-fashioned  amalgamating  process 
heretofore  used  in  the  camp.  This  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
intelligent  mining  men,  and  within  a  short  time  smelters,  concentrators, 
and  other  improved  methods  will  make  this  a  thriving  camp. 

Recent  rich  discoveries  have  filled  the  mountains  with  prospectors, 
and  hundreds  of  new  mining  claims  have  been  staked  out. 

Ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance  through- 
out the  district, 

The  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany  are  very  liberal,  and  under  them  a  patent  can  be  secured  for  a 
claim  1,500  feet  by  300  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  discovery  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $1200. 

Some  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  in  the  Urracca 
and  Bonito  country,  upon  the  lands  of  Francis  Glutton  and  Harry 
Whigham,  have  caused  quite  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  that  locality,  and 
these  gentlemen  offer  the  same  terms  to  prospectors  as  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company. 

Several  railroad  companies  have  extended  their  surveys  into  this 
mining  country,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  building  in 
that  direction. 

At  present  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  mines  is  Springer,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  which  place  the  trip  to 
the  mines  is  made  by  stage  in  one  day  over  good  roads  through  the 
Cimarron  Canyon  and  a  beautiful  mountain  country. 

The  other  mineral  resources  are  varied.  There  are  deposits  of  plum- 
bago and  fire  clay,  as  yet  unworked. 

Near  Springer  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  natural  cement  plas- 
ter now  being  opened  up,  and  also  large  quarries  of  cement  rock  which 
produces  a  natural  hydraulic  cement. 

Petroleum  oil  is  found  in  the  rocks  a  few  miles  west  of  Springer, 
though  no  wel's  have  been  sunk. 

There  are  two  good  flowing  artesian  wells  near  Springer,  one  of  which 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  C.  Taylor  furnishes  a  mineral  water  possessing 
valuable  medicinal  properties  and  is  a  pleasant  table  water.  This 
water  is  bottled  and  shipped  to  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  geological  formation  is  such 
that  artesian  water  may  be  confidently  expected  at  depths  of  from  150 
to  1,200  feet  all  over  the  prairie  portion  of  the  county. 


There  is  a  large  area  of  timber  in  the  county  which  is  being  worked 
up  into  lumber,  bridge  timbers,  props,  railroad  ties,  and  telegraph 
poles.  A  number  of  sawmills  constantly  in  operation  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  timber  for  building  for  all  purposes  at  reasonable  prices. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was  first  opened  through  .New  Mexico,  Colfax 
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County  was  the  homo  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ute  and  Apache 
Indians. 

The  plains  Indians,  the  dreaded  Comanches,  up  to  the  year  1874, 
made  frequent  warlike  incursions  into  the  county,  killing  settlers  and 
driving  off  their  stock.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  intrepid  men  as 
Kit  Carson  and  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  who  lived  at  Cimarron,  Colfax 
County,  R.  L.  Wooten,  and  others,  the  settlers,  aided  by  the  Utes  and 
Apaches,  who  were  generally  friendly,  and  the  United  States  troops, 
finally  subdued  the  Comanches.  The  other  Indians  were  removed  to 
Government  reservations  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Then  followed  the 
usual  experience  of  a  frontier  country,  with  "road  agents,"  " rustlers,7' 
and  desperadoes.  Then  came  the  days  of  the  cattle  kings  and  the 
festive  cowboy,  with  his  lariat,  big  spurs,  and  ever  present  six-shooter. 

The  reign  of  the  "cattle  kings"  was  short.  They  made  way  for  the 
small  ranchmen  and  farmers.  The  grama  grass  grows  now  over  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail;  the  days  of  the  six-shooter  are  gone,  never  to 
return;  and  soon  only  pictures  and  legends  will  be  left  of  the  wild  and 
wooly  cowboy.  The  wooden  plow  of  the  native  has  been  replaced  by 
the  modern  sulky  plow,  the  reaping  sickles  by  the  self-binder,  and  on 
our  best  farms  can  be  found  all  the  latest  improvements  of  husbandry. 

Life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
persons  seeking  healthy,  happy  homes,  where  the  investment  of  mod- 
erate capital  will  yield  handsome  returns,  will  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  a  better  place  to  locate. 

When  the  people  in  the  crowded  regions  to  the  east  of  us  learn  the 
beauties  of  our  country  and  climate;  when  they  ascertain  that  the 
things  which  make  life  a  burden  to  many  of  them — the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  cyclones  and  blizzards,  floods  and 
droughts;  consumption,  malaria,  asthma,  hay  fever,  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred diseases — are  things  unknown  in  this  favored  land,  many  of  them 
will  come  to  New  Mexico  as  a  place  of  rest  from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  people  of  Colfax  County,  the  gateway  to  New  Mexico,  will 
always  bid  them  welcome. 

DONA  ANA   COUNTY. 

Doila  Ana  County  is  situated  on  the  Mexican  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  between  Grant  County  on  the  west  and  Eddy  on  the 
east.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Sierra,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln 
counties.  It  contains  8,280  square  miles  and  includes  a  country  almost 
unrivaled  in  variety  and  richness;  it  is  provided  with  over  200  miles 
of  railroad  communication  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
Santa  Fe  route  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  They  start  from 
El  Paso  on  the  southern  boundary;  the  former  runs  north  to  Rincon, 
and  then  branches  southwesterly  to  Deruing,  in  Grant  County.  The 
Southern  Pacific  also  reaches  Deming,  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle. 

This  county  lies  wholly  within  the  base  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
flows  through  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  carrying  water  enough, 
if  properly  developed,  to  make  a  world-renowned  granary  and  vineland. 
The  southwestern  corner  of  this  county  is  included  in  the  sink  of  the 
Mimbres.  Here  beautiful  springs  abound,  and  water  is  everywhere 
attainable  at  very  slight  depths.  The  mineral  richness  of  this  portion 
of  the  country  is  also  very  great,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  near 
future  will  witness  a  rapid  and  permanent  development  of  agriculture 
and  mining  matters  along  the  boundaries  of  Doiia  Ana  and  Grant 
counties. 


Mission  Grapes  in  Dona  Ana  County. 
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THE    MESILLA   VALLEY. 

Tbe  greatest  and  best-known  region  is,  however,  that  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley.  On  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Organ  Mountains;  on  the  west  stretches  a  great  llano 
or  high  table  land,  which  breaks  down  from  the  Magdalena  Mountains 
and  seems  to  flow  south  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

Las  Oruces  is  the  commercial  center  of  this  valley  and  the  county 
seat.  In  itself  it  is  a  quaint  collection  of  houses  coming  down  from 
the  old  Mexican  regime.  In  the  early  days  its  richness  attracted  immi- 
gration from  all  over  the  world.  The  iinest  fruit  is  raised  here;  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  apricots  all  flourish  here,  and  the 
farmers  are  prosperous  in  this  valley. 


The  plains  furnish  a  large  crop  of  gramma  (a  most  nutritious  grass), 
and  large  herds  of  cattle  fatten  upon  it.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
made  annually  from  this  industry.  The  showers,  which  are  frequent 
during  the  summer  months,  keep  the  ranges  in  good  condition  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Dona  Ana,  and  especially  of  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  are  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  the  cereals.  In  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards the  finest  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  perfection. 

Alfalfa  is  a  paying  crop.  Four  to  five  cuttings  are  made  per  year, 
and  each  cutting  averages  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  season  the  average  price  of  this  product  is  $10  per  ton,  delivered 
baled  on  the  cars.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  few  farmers  sell  their 
alfalfa  at  this  price.  The  annual  average  will  run  about  $12,  or  a  little 
over,  per  ton,  the  reason  being  that  within  a  radius  of  150  miles,  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  ranges,  this  hay  is  worth  $20  to  $22  per  ton.  An 
acre  of  land  sowed  to  alfalfa  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  should  not  produce 
less  than  5  tons,  and  with  good  seeding,  watering,  and  care  the  aver- 
age should  be  nearer  10  tons.  At  the  latter  figure  this  would  be  a  gross 
return  of  $120  per  acre  annually.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  general  thing, 
but  there  are  fields  that  produce  to  this  amount,  and  any  farmer  of  the 
East  who  will  devote  the  same  energy  it  requires  to  cultivate  his  East- 
ern farm  will  equal  this  figure.  Alfalfa  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  in 
fact  in  all  of  Donna  Ana  County,  is  a  sure  and  profitable  crop,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  watched.    Intelligence  is  what  tells  in  its  culture. 

GRAPE   CULTURE. 

All  varieties  of  grapes  grow  in  this  valley.  With  such  a  climate  and 
such  a  soil  the  Mesilla  Valley  can  have  few  rivals  in  the  grape  culture. 
To  mature  a  vineyard,  described  by  competent  authority  to  be  unrivaled, 
requires  but  three  years,  and  once  in  full  beariug  they  may  be  rented 
to  commission  merchants  at  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre  per  annum;  but 
this  is  not  as  good  a  plan  as  to  have  the  grapes  shipped  by  the  owners. 
The  Mesilla  Valley  is  the  home  of  the  grape,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  our  friends  will  find  this  out. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Bee  culture  is  also  a  source  of  profit  in  this  section.  The  wide- 
stretching  alfalfa  fields  yield  a  peculiar  variety  of  honey  that  is  excep- 
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tional  as  a  remedy  in  consumption  and  all  throat  and  lung'  diseases. 
A  hive  will  yield  50  pounds  of  honey  per  year,  worth  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound.  An  acre  of  ground  with  150  trees  will  accommodate 
twice  that  number  of  hives.  It  can  he  readily  ascertained  what  profit 
there  is  in  this  industry.  Bee  culture  is  practiced  on  every  ranch  in 
Doha  Ana  County. 


Mining  is  an  important  industry.  The  Bennett  Stephenson,  a  rich 
silver  mine,  has  always  been  an  excellent  producer.  The  Modoc  is 
also  a  good  shipper.  The  mines  of  the  Organ  Mountains  have  become 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  wealth  of  Dona  Ana  County  that  a 
company  has  erected  a  large  concentrator  at  the  depot  at  Las  Cruces, 
where  this  ore  will  receive  its  initial  treatment. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  section  of  New  Mexico  is  delightful,  the  altitude 
being  about  4,000  feet,  which  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  sick  or  well. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Livingston  has  recently  erected  a  model  home  hotel  1  mile 
from  Las  Cruces;  it  is  bowered  in  trees,  surrounded  by  a  small  but 
beautiful  ranch,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. Here  there  is  no  fear  of  dust,  storm,  or  wind ;  the  wide-stretching 
fields  shield  it  from  the  sand  storms.  The  winters  here  are  delightful, 
and  the  summers  cool  and  pleasant.  For  people  who  are  sick,  or  even 
those  desiring  a  rest,  it  is  a  most  delightful  location. 

WINE   MAKING. 

Dona  Ana  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  its  vintage.  The 
vineyards  yield  from  1,500  to  2,000  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  No  addi- 
tions of  any  kind  is  made  to  the  natural  juices  of  the  grape,  and  the 
purchaser  can  be  assured  of  an  absolutely  pure  article.  It  is  very  fine 
in  flavor;  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  these  vineyards  rival  the  famous 
wines  of  France  and  Germany  is  age.  A  five-year-old  wine  from  this 
section  is  unrivaled  for  body  and  flavor. 

GrRANT   COUNTY. 
MINING. 

The  mining  interests  of  Grant  County  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
item,  possessing  as  it  does  extensive  bodies  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  turquoise,  iron  ores,  all  of  which  have  been  worked  extensively 
and  with  profit. 

The  camp  of  Pinos  Altos  produces  gold  exclusively,  although  other 
minerals  are  found  there  in  paying  quantities.  There  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  definitely  the  exact  production  of  this  camp,  but  the  out- 
put has  been  enormous,  and  the  camp  has  been  in  operation  for  some- 
thing like  thirty  years.  The  mine  owners  are  very  reticent,  and  the 
express  companies  will  give  no  information,  so  that  the  actual  output 
can  not  be  ascertained. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Legal  Tender  Hill,  in  this  county,  there 
is  an  immense  deposit  of  rich  hematite  iron  ore. 

Georgetown,  also  in  this  county,  was  once  a  famous  silver-producing 
mine,  but  is  rather  quiet  now.     The  Alhambra  mine  is  also  a  silver 
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camp.  It  has  produced  marvelously  rich  ores  in  very  large  quantities. 
Hachita,  in  the  Hatchet  Mountains,  is  a  steady  producer  of  silver  and 
lead  carbonate  ores  and  has  been  since  1877,  when  mineral  was  first 
found  there.  These  mines  are  among  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  within  the  past  two  years  turquoise  of  a  very  superior 
quality  has  been  found,  and  a  New  York  company  is  operating  quite 
extensively;  stones  to  the  value  of  $200,000  have  been  shipped  from 
the  mines  of  this  company  during  the  past  year. 

The  turquoise  mines  at  Azure,  In  the  Burro  Mountains,  are  now  and 
have  been  paying  handsomely  for  several  years.  There  are  a  number 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  mines,  which  are  paying,  that  are  now 
being  worked. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  sections  of  Grant  County  are  principally  included 
in  the  Mimbres  and  Gila  valleys,  although  numerous  valleys  and  ciene- 
gas  are  cultivated.  Indian  corn  grows  to  a  height  of  12  and  14  feet 
and  yields  enormously.  Alfalfa  is  extensively  cultivated,  grows  luxu- 
riously, and  is  a  never  failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  producer.  Small 
grains  are  not  cultivated  very  extensively,  and  there  is  not  a  flouring- 
mill  plant  in  operation  in  the  country.  All  manner  of  garden  "truck" 
is  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  profusion  of  choice  melons  are  raised. 

The  Mimbres  fruit  belt  is  justly  noted  for  its  production,  as  are  the 
valleys  near  Lone  Mountain  and  Pinos  Altos.  The  fruits  grown  in 
Grant  County  are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  command  the  highest 
price  when  snipped  to  market. 


The  mountain  sections  of  Grant  County  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber — spruce,  juniper,  and  pinon  predominating.  Oak 
grows  plentifully,  but  it  is  only  valuable  for  fuel.  Several  large  saw- 
mills are  located  in  the  county,  and  lumber  of  a  fairly  good  grade  is 
made,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

STOCK   INTERESTS. 

Grant  County  has  for  years  been  noted  for  its  stock  interests,  and 
shipments  of  cattle  have  amounted  to  over  25,000  head  from  the  vari- 
ous shipping  stations  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  year.  A 
large  number  of  sheep  have  been  driven  out  of  the  county,  mostly  to 
Lincoln  County,  and  in  consequence  the  wool  clip  of  the  county  is 
considerably  lighter  than  for  other  years. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  Grant  County  and  southern  New 
Mexico  is  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  dry  season,  and  when  a  sys- 
tem of  supplying  water,  from  storage  reservoirs  or  otherwise,  is  devised 
this  section  will  become  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  the  home  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  happy  contented  people. 

SILVER  CITY. 

Silver  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Grant  County  and  is  located  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Pinos  Altos  Mountains,  on  a  beautiful  plat  of  undu- 
lating ground  at  the  terminus  of  the  Silver  City  division  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad.  Silver  City  has  an  elevation  of 
over  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  broad  expanse  of  fertile 
country  abuts  the  city  on  the  south  and  stretches  forth  for  miles  to  the 
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beautiful  Minibres  Valley.  The  streets  of  Silver  City  are  broad,  smooth, 
aud  lined  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  which  furnish  ample  pro- 
tection in  winter  and  cool,  refreshing  shade  in  the  summer  time.  Unlike 
the  average  Western  town,  our  business  houses  are  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  with  plate- glass  fronts  aud  ornamental  copings  that  would  do 
credit  to  modern  Eastern  cities.  Our  residences  are  built  of  brick, 
stone,  and  adobe,  without  a  single  frame  structure  in  the  city. 


The  salubrious  climate  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  renders  life  a 
luxury  and  robs  mortal  existence  of  the  annoying  climatic  rigors  so  com- 
mon in  other  countries.  The  nights  are  cool,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy, 
with  no  sultry  weather  to  rob  the  sleeper  of  his  rest  and  peaceful  repose. 
The  winters  are  as  delightful  as  the  summers,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  days,  perhaps,  one  can  remain  in  the  open  air  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  without  the  need  of  overcoat  or  gloves.  The  thermometer  rarely 
ever  indicated  zero,  and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  native  children  bare- 
footed upon  the  streets  at  Christmas  time.  The  air  is  dry,  except  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  covering  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  (from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  first  of  September)  andozonated,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavy  pine  forests  surrounding  the  city  is  balm  to  afflicted 
lungs  and  a  panacea  for  all  pulmonary  and  bronchial  difficulties. 

The  sociological  conditions  of  Silver  City  are  unsurpassed,  and  it  may 
be  said  in  truth  of  her  that  she  is  strictly  an  American  town.  She  has 
a  population  of  about  3,000  souls,  and  her  numbers  were  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  the  intelligent  and  refined  cities  of  the  East  and  South. 
Here  you  will  find  people  of  high  born  social  attainments  and  business 
men  and  women  of  the  modern  school. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  city  are  its  chief  pride.  Grant 
County  took  the  initiative  in  providing  for  a  system  of  free  schools  by 
public  taxation,  and  in  1882  the  first  independent  school  district  in  the 
Territory  was  established  at  Silver  City  by  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. From  that  time  till  the  present  this  city  has  richly  merited  the 
distinction  of  maintaining  the  best  system  of  public  schools  in  New 
Mexico.  The  Territorial  normal  school,  which  was  dedicated  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  day  of  November  last  year,  would  prove  an  ornament 
to  any  community.  It  was  finished  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  necessary  modern  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. The  faculty  is  composed  of  educators  of  experience  and  ability, 
and  its  success  already  attained  has  attracted  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  educational  men  and  women  throughout  the  Southwest.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  attendance  at  this 
institution  is  large  and  the  results  obtained  most  satisfactory. 

Two  public  hospitals  furnish  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  The 
Grant  County  Charity  Hospital  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
charitable  and  intelligent  ladies  of  Silver  City,  while  the  Sisters'  Hos- 
pital is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Both  are  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  are  supported  by  Territorial  appropria- 
tions. All  patients  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  treatment  are  expected 
to  do  so,  but  all  who  cannot  are  treated  at  public  expense. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  large  reservoir  located  upon 
a  high  elevation  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  limits.  The  normal  pres- 
sure in  the  mains  is  144  pounds  to  the  inch,  thus  making  our  water 
power  a  formidable  foe  to  the  fire  fiend.    The  water  is  pumped  into  the 
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reservoir  from  an  immense  subterranean  flow  at  a  depth  of  about  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  of  a  high  grade  of  chemical  purity. 

Three  churches  represent  our  temples  for  worship — the  Catholic, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal.  Each  society  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  supported  by  representative  citizens.  The  buildings  present 
handsome  exteriors  and  are  comfortably  furnished  within. 

There  is  scarcely  a  civic  society  known  to  the  category  of  fraternal 
organization  that  is  not  represented  here.  We  have  the  Masonic,  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Eed  Men,  with  all  their  auxiliaries,  besides  many 
others. 

Musical,  literary,  and  social  organizations  abound  without  number 
here,  and  a  finely  equipped  opera  house  furnishes  a  place  in  which  to 
witness  the  performances  of  the  leading  operatic  and  dramatic  com- 
panies on  the  road. 

GUADALUPE   COUNTY. 

Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of  Guadalupe  County,  has  a  $20,000 
court-house,  several  large  stores,  good  schools,  and  about  1,500  people, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural  section.  The  Pecos 
Eiver,  with  its  excellent  ditch  system,  furnishes  an  abundant  water 
supply  to  this  section  of  great  promise.  The  climate  is  mild  and  the 
altitude  is  such,  being  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
a  more  desirable  locality  can  not  be  found  for  sheep  and  stock  raising. 
Sheep  raising  has  beeu  a  very  important  industry  here,  particularly 
with  the  native  people.  Cattle  raising  has  become  one  of  the  princi- 
pal industries,  and  it  is  meeting  with  much  success.  The  mineral  lands 
found  constitute  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  iron.  Coal  has  also 
been  found  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the  ranch 
houses  and  homes  for  live-stock  raising  are  numerous;  as  a  live-stock 
country,  the  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

But  it  is  as  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  that  this  locality  has  become 
famous.  The  scenic  effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and 
broken  and  much  game  abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the 
streams  are  literally  alive  with  mountain  trout,  running  as  high  as  5 
pounds  in  weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  timber 
industry  is  an  important  one. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  found  the  mining  interests  of  Lincoln 
County  considerably  improved  over  jneceding  years.  The  old  mines 
were  generally  worked,  and  several  new  ones  opened.  The  leading 
mines  at  Whiteoaks  are  the  North  Homestake,  South  Homestake,  and 
the  Old  Abe,  and  to  this  list  may  be  added  the  Eip  Van  Winkle,  which 
is  beginning  to  show  a  very  good  body  of  ore.  The  North  Homestake 
is  an  old  producer,  and  a  great  deal  of  ore  has  been  mined  from  it  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  properties  are  all  gold  propositions  and  free 
milling,  but  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  mining  during 
the  past  year  in  this  county  has  been  at  Nogals,  a  distance  of  17  miles 
from  Whiteoaks.  At  this  point  two  splendid  mines  have  been  opened, 
both  rich  and  making  regular  bulletin  returns.  They  are  the  American 
and  the  Helen  Rae.  There  are  also  in  that  locality  several  other  mines 
that  are  making  a  good  showing.  It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  that 
locality  will  be  a  big  gold  producer  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  Bonito  country  in  the  White  Mountains  of  Lincoln  County  is 
also  making  a  good  showing,  and  as  the  country  there  is  known  to  be 
full  of  fissure  lodes  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  coming  year  will 
witness  some  rich  developments  there. 

The  coal  fields  of  Lincoln  County  are  numerous ;  in  fact,  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  our  county  seems  to  be  underlaid  with  coal. 
The  prominent  localities  in  which  coal  is  found  are  Salado,  Malaga, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Whiteoaks  and  vicinity.  A  purchase  price  of 
about  $32,000  was  paid  for  coal  land  at  Salado  during  the  past  year. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  industries  in  this  county  and  section  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  again  coming  to  the  front ;  decided  improvement  is  seen  in 
both  as  to  price  and  increase  in  number.  There  is  a  general  advance 
in  all  enterprises  in  this  county,  and  we  look  for  a  prosperous  year  for 
1897. 

MORA   COUNTY. 

There  are  in  Mora  County  22  school  districts  with  a  school  population 
of  925,  the  average  attendance  being  338  males  aud  202  females.  The 
schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  county  has  many  fertile  and  quite  extensive  valleys,  all  under 
cultivation,  the  land  being  considered  the  finest  in  New  Mexico,  yet  the 
price  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  situate  in  the  very  heart 
of  Mora  Valley,  has  an  excellent  stone  court-house,  which  cost  the  county 
the  sum  of  $75,000;  also  a  very  substantial  stone  jail  building,  a  Prot- 
estant mission  school,  a  Catholic  convent  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  good  and  well-conducted  public  schools,  two  good  hotels,  and 
some  wealthy  stores. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  county  are  farming  in  the  western 
part  (this  being  the  best  section  of  the  county  adapted  to  agriculture), 
stock  raising,  and  mining,  but  the  stock  raising  is  essentially  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  last  official  returns  of  assessable  property  show  1,775  horses  and 
mules,  7,000  cattle,  and  71,400  head  of  sheep,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $132,356,  the  assessable  property  reaching  the  sum  of  $1,085,185. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  crosses  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  con- 
structing an  electric  railroad  from  Las  Vegas  to  the  towns  of  Mora  and 
thence  to  Taos  and  Elizabeth  town,  the  construction  of  which  line  seems 
to  be  an  assured  fact. 

THE   PROGRESS   MADE   POSSIBLE    IN    THE    PECOS   VALLEY   BY 

IRRIGATION. 

The  past  year  has  indeed  been  one  of  progress,  of  success,  and  of 
advancement  in  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  incorporated  within  the 
Pecos  Valley.  Without  undue  elation,  this  portion  of  the  great  "  Sun- 
shine Territory"  can  claim  that  it  has  led  all  other  localities  in  the 
scope  and  the  completeness  of  its  new  enterprises.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  too  many,  in  fact,  to  be  condensed  within  a 
brief  report:  but  perhaps  the  two  greatest  factors  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  prosperity  of  this  fertile  valley  and  brighten  with 
golden  promise  the  immediate  yeaus  are  the  mammoth  and  complete 
irrigation  system,  under  whose  protecting  care  the  farmers  till  and 
produce  never-failing  crops,  and  the  extreme  adaptability  of  the  highly 
generative  soil  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  containing  a  high  percent- 
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age  of  saccharine  matter,  the  highest,  in  fact,  of  any  beets  produced 
in  the  world. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  not  only  highly  favored  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  in  its  adaptability  for  the  production  of  many  valuable 
agricultural  and  horticultural  specialties,  but  it  also  possesses  many 
important  advantages  from  its  geographical  position.  Pecos  River 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  flows  almost  due 
southward  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  into  north- 
western Texas.  At  intervals  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of  104  miles, 
from  Poswell  to  Pecos,  are  the  great  irrigation  works  inaugurated, 
owned,  and  controlled  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  country  that  is  now  known  far  and 
wide  as  "the  Pecos  Valley." 

New  Mexico,  as  a  whole,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Texas  and 
Arizona  are  in  the  main  arid  and  given  up  to  miuiug,  grazing,  and 
stock  raising.  It  is  only  here  and  there  in  favored  spots  that  irrigation 
is  possible;  and  it  is  upon  the  products  of  these  few  places  that  the 
population  must  depend  for  support.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  irri- 
gated sections,  lying  in  the  center  of  this  vast  arid  region,  is  the  Pecos 
Valley,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  great  oasis  from  whence  the  increasing 
inhabitants  must  derive  sustenance.  Both  locally  and  as  relating  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  geographical  position  of  the  valley  is  therefore 
seen  to  be  an  advantageous  one,  and  will  continue  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  this  famed  region. 

Irrigation  has  well  been  called  the  "  touchstone  of  successful  agricul- 
ture," for  under  its  fructifying  influences  the  valley  has  risen  from  com- 
parative nothingness  to  a  high  state  of  development.  Barren  wastes, 
freshened  by  the  touch  of  water,  have  metamorphosed  into  waving 
fields  of  succulent  grain  and  alfalfa.  Young  orchard  trees  rear  their 
heads  to  the  god  of  day,  encouraged  by  the  water  drops  at  their  feet. 
Productive  farms  are  on  every  hand.  Homes  are  established  and  are 
yet  being  build ed  by  an  enterprising  and  frugal  people.  Towns,  with 
established  trades,  dot  the  line  of  the  railway.  A  modern  factory, 
whose  product  is  beet  sugar,  one  of  seven  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  stands  just  outside  the  bounds  of  Eddy,  receives  the  beets,  rich 
with  their  content  of  sugar,  distributes  their  equivalent  in  cash  to  the 
farmers,  converts  the  tubers  into  white  crystals,  and  sends  the  sacked 
sweetness  abroad  over  the  land. 

Irrigation  has  made  all  this  possible.  Is  it  not  an  adjunct,  then, 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  all  men,  all  communities,  and  in  all  ages? 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  from  earliest  time  and  over  wide  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface.  From  the  dawn  of  history  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Chinese,  and  the  swarming  millions  of  India  have  subsisted 
for  the  most  part  on  the  products  of  the  artificially  watered  lands; 
while  in  this  country  the  ruins  of  ancient  canals  found  all  over  Mexico 
and  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States  testify  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  irrigation  possessed  by  the  long-forgotten  Aztecs.  And  to  day  it 
is  true — though  the  statement  will  surprise  many  well-informed  people — 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  world's  population  draws  its  support  from 
irrigated  lands.  The  cultivators  of  such  lands  have  many  things  in 
their  favor.  In  the  first  place,  they  in  effect  control  the  rainfall.  Not 
only  need  their  crops  never  suffer  from  drought,  but  these  can  have  at 
all  times  the  maximum  of  moisture  required  for  their  most  rapid 
growth.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  true  that  an  excess  of  rain — 
often  as  injurious  as  its  lack — need  not  be  feared  by  farmers  in  the  irri- 
gated regions.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  water  used  for  irrigation 
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always  contains  more  or  less  solid  material,  both  in  solution  and  suspen- 
sion, a  portion  of  which — and  in  the  case  of  the  Pecos  River  a  very  con- 
siderable portion — is  composed  of  fertilizing  elements.  From  this 
fact  has  originated  the  maxim  that  "  irrigated  land  never  wears  out," 
in  which  there  is  at  least  this  much  truth,  that  the  process  of  irrigation 
annually  adds  more  or  less  fertilizing  material  to  the  land,  and  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  this  has  been  found  sufficient,  century  after 
century,  for  all  the  needs  of  the  most  intense  farming. 

When  this  is  understood  and  the  further  important  fact  that  the 
fertilizing  elements  in  the  soil  of  the  arid  regions  are  not  dissolved  out 
and  carried  away  by  the  excessive  rains  of  older  climes,  an  explanation 
will  be  found  for  the  high  values  which  irrigated  lands,  especially  where 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  is  assured,  have  always  commanded.  Not 
only  are  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  farming  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  the  land  is  given  every  opportunity  to  yield  annually  its  maximum 
product. 

To  the  majority  of  people  irrigation  is  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  as  old  as 
civilization,  for  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that  everywhere 
throughout  the  habitable  globe  the  first  agriculture  began  in  arid 
lands.  Here  were  the  first  farms  cultivated  and  the  first  flocks  grazed; 
on  arid  lands  were  the  first  cities  built  and  the  first  governments  organ- 
ized. The  corner  stone  of  all  this  ancient  civilization  was  irrigation. 
With  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  are  found  the  broken  reservoir 
and  the  remains  of  the  winding  canal.  It  was  from  the  rich  soil  of 
treeless,  rainless  plains  that  the  dense  population  and  throngs  of  the 
ancient  world  subsisted. 

So  much  for  the  past.     For  the  to-day : 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  the  United  States  are  tenants. 
Small  holdings  of  irrigated  lands  will  alone  alleviate  these  conditions 
and  make  a  nation  of  home  owners.  Irrigation  is  truly  the  friend  of 
the  poor  man,  for  it  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  a  small  holding 
of  irrigated  land,  where  he  can  eventually  own  his  home. 

It  is  upon  this  policy  of  colonization  that  the  great  enterprises  exist- 
ing in  the  Pecos  Valley  are  conducted.  Every  inducement  is  offered  to 
the  home  builder.  Pleasant  and  fruitful  abiding  places  here  await  the 
energetic  and  progressive  tiller  of  the  soil. 

THE    GREATEST   OF  ALL  AGRICULTURAL   INDUSTRIES — THE  GROWING 
OF   SUGAR   BEETS   AND    THEIR   MANUFACTURE   INTO    SUGAR. 

The  western  portion  of  these  great  United  States  is  all  aglow  with  a 
new  industry  that  is  emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  of  business 
depression  and  warming  with  genial  rays  of  promise  the  agricultural 
population,  the  hardy  sons  of  the  soil,  the  exemplars  of  the  great  Cin- 
cinnatus — America's  true  freemen. 

The  industry  thus  developing  is  the  growing  of  American  sugar 
beets  by  American  farmers,  their  manufacture  into  American  sugar  for 
consumption  by  the  American  people. 

There  are  only  seven  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  these  the  Pecos  Valley  has  one,  being  located  at  Eddy.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  1896,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
structure,  and  on  November  25,  six  and  one-half  months  from  the  date 
of  commencement,  the  first  beets  were  fed  to  the  knives,  and  the  first 
beet-sugar  factory  of  New  Mexico  was  formally  launched  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  The  campaign  was  continued  over  a  period  of  three 
months  and,  everything  considered,  was  a  most  complete  success. 
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About  500  tons  of  pure  white  sugar  was  turned  out,  finding  ready  sale 
in  the  markets  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

In  a  way  experimental,  the  greatest  interest  was  centered  in  the  final 
result  and  the  general  summary  made  at  the  close  of  the  season's  work. 
It  was  in  nowise  disappointing.  Rather  was  it  an  occasion  for  jubila- 
tion, the  result  surpassing  the  claims  of  even  the  most  sanguine.  The 
initial  season's  work  proved  that  irrigation  and  sugar-beet  raising  are 
admirably  adapted  to  go  together.  That  good  soil  makes  the  seed 
germinate;  water  makes  the  plant  grow;  smdight  puts  the  sugar  in 
the  beet. 

It  was  proven,  and  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  and  experts,  that  the 
beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  in  richness  of  sugar 
content  exceed  those  produced  in  any  other  beet-growing  district  in  this 
or  the  Old  World.  What  this  fact  means  to  New  Mexico  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensible. But  it  means  much.  For  if  there  is  anyone  agricultural 
product  in  these  days  of  low  prices  and  slow  markets  into  which  farmers 
may  safely  venture,  it  is  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beet.  And  if  there 
is  any  one  manufacturing  enterprise  in  which  capital  may  safely  invest, 
it  is  the  erection  of  sugar  factories. 

Capital  is  timid  and  will  not  invest  in  uncertainties.  It  is  willing, 
ready,  and  even  anxious  to  engage  in  legitimate  industries,  the  product 
of  Avhich  has  a  continued  demand,  and  at  juices  seldom  fluctuating. 
There  is  no  manufactured  product  that  has  a  more  constant  demand 
than  sugar.  It  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Therefore  it  is  with  feelings  of  justifiable  pride  that  the  people 
of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  in  that  portion  incorporated  within  the 
famous  Pecos  Valley,  point  tT)  the  fact  that  one  of  the  seven  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States  is  in  successful  operation  in  Eddy. 

The  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  means  lessening  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  acreage  of  other  crops  not  grown  profitably,  as  well  as 
creating  a  demand  for,  and  at  good  prices,  those  that  may  be  grown. 
In  short,  it  means  creating,  circulating,  and  retaining  at  home  such  an 
amount  of  money  as  would  give  employment  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  now  wanting  work  in  the  many  other  lines  of  industries 
made  dependent  on  this  as  a  source.  Employment  means  contentment, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  The  benefit  which  has  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  factory  in  Eddy  is  already  manifest.  Work  has 
been  given  to  all  who  sought  it,  the  farmers  have  produced  a  crop  which 
brings  them  cash  returns,  and  trade,  under  the  influence  of  prosperous 
farmers  and  steadily  employed  labor,  shows  greatly  increased  energy. 

The  prospects  for  the  present  campaign  of  1897  are  most  bright.  It 
is  already  estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  beets  to  be  delivered  to  the 
factory  will  aggregate  20,000.  This  means  that  there  will  be  paid  out 
in  cash  to  the  farmers  alone  for  beets  $80,000.  In  addition  to  this  will 
be  a  salary  roll  of  approximately  $5,000  a  month  at  the  factory  for  the 
four  months  of  the  campaign.  On  topof  this  will  be  the  money  expended 
for  the  necessary  material  and  incidentals,  and  the  money  paid  out  to 
the  railway  for  freight  on  the  incoming  beets  and  the  exported  sugar. 

Who  can  question  the  benefits  to  a  community  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  factory,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim  set  forth 
by  the  Pecos  Valley  that  it  leads  in  progress  all  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  year  ending  June  30? 

The  factory  has  been  renovated  and  put  in  most  complete  condition, 
and  everything  is  preparing  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in 
October. 
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Plans  are  practically  perfected  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  fac- 
tory, and  possibly  two,  complete  details  and  construction  having  been 
delayed  only  till  the  final  action  of  Congress  regarding  the  beet  sugar 
interests  was  known.  Had  the  action  taken  been  unfavorable  to  this 
young  industry,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  only  would  the  men  who  are 
standing  ready  to  put  their  money  into  new  factories  in  this  portion  of 
the  Southwest  refuse  to  do  so,  but  the  present  operating  factory  would 
have  been  seriously  handicapped  in  its  workings,  many  men  thrown  out 
of  employment,  the  farmers  deprived  of  a  source  of  generous  income, 
and  a  severe  hardship  put  upon  the  whole  Pecos  Valley  country. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  future  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  indeed  a  bright  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  without 
danger  of  being  thought  extravagant.  That  there  is  a  magnificent 
field  for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  coming 
to  be  generally  recognized.  The  country  is  waking  up  to  the  folly  of 
sending  abroad  so  vast  a  sum  of  money — $125,000,000  yearly — for  an 
article  that  can  just  as  well  be  produced  at  home  and  to  the  incalcula- 
ble advantage  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  Pecos  Valley,  because 
of  its  superior  advantages,  is  destined  beyond  any  question  to  become 
the  center  of  a  very  extensive  development  of  this  great  interest, 
though  experiments  in  other  portions  of  New  Mexico  indicate  that  prac- 
tically all  the  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to  beet  culture.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  farmers  of 
this  valley  will  be  raising  an  average  of  150,000  tons  of  beets  per 
annum.  This  would  mean  the  paying  out  of  fully  $700,000  every  year 
for  beets  and  labor  in  the  factories ;  in  addition  to  which  the  beet  pulp, 
or  waste  product,  would  fatten  at  least  15,000  head  of  cattle.  These 
may  seem  like  extravagant  figures,  but  they  will  bear  the  closest 
examination. 

No  prophet  is  therefore  required  to  predict  for  the  Pecos  Valley  a 
future  of  most  exceptional  promise  and  prosperity. 

THE  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  INTERESTS. 

There  is  a  certain  portion  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Pecos  Eiver  that  from  their  nature  will  always  furnish  abun- 
dant and  nourishing  range  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  that  are  quartered  in  this  portion  of  the  great  Southwest.  These 
interests,  during  the  past  year,  attribute  the  cause  to  what  you  will, 
have  prospered  greatly.  Both  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  increased,  both  have  risen  in  market  value,  and  the  sheepman 
smiles  over  a  price  for  wool  double  that  proffered  twelve  months  back. 
As  has  been  said  many  times  before,  the  large  crops  of  native  alfalfa, 
to  which  is  now  added  the  residuum  from  the  beet-sugar  factory,  gives 
promise  that  with  such  quantities  of  cheap  feed  and  such  plenteous- 
ness  of  water  a  vast  feeding  ground  for  stock  will  be  one  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  coming  years. 

PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE 

PECOS  VALLEY. 

Through  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pecos,  already  described,  and  closery 
following  the  river  is  the  Pecos  Valley  Kailway,  connecting  at  Pecos 
with  the  great  transcontinental  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  The 
completion  of  the  projected  line  from  Eos  well  to  Washburn,  Tex.,  210 
miles  in  length,  will  give  the  valley  an  air-line  connection  with  Kansas 
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City  and  Chicago  and  place  it  on  a  new  and  important  short  line  from 
the  Eastern  cities  to  California,  Mexico,  and  the  Southwest. 

The  final  surveys  have  been  made  on  this  Roswell  Washburn  line, 
and  only  the  tremendous  financial  stress  of  the  period  through  which 
the  country  has  been  passing  prevented  its  building  some  time  ago. 
Now  that  brighter  times  are  at  hand  this  most  necessary  work  can  not 
much  longer  be  delayed,  and  it  is  believed  that  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year  work  will  be  commenced  and  the  line  pushed  rapidly  to 
completion.  Officers  of  the  company  have  been  in  the  money  centers 
of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  capital  in  the  extension,  and 
the  report  made  is  that  the  necessary  funds  are  practically  secured. 
Not  only  will  the  valley  thereby  be  given  a  direct  line  to  the  East,  but 
a  most  favorable  connection  will  also  be  made  with  Colorado  and  the 
North. 

The  completion  of  this  northeastern  line  will  secure  to  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley all  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  position.  It  will  be  in  effect, 
as  it  is  now  in  fact,  1,500  miles  nearer  the  great  Eastern  centers  than  is 
California,  and  its  fruits  and  products  will  not  have  to  climb  mountains 
and  traverse  arid  deserts  on  their  way  to  a  market.  The  mining  camps 
of  Colorado,  which  are  large  consumers,  will  be  within  easy  reach  and 
will  be  among  the  best  customers  for  the  valley's  products.  Galveston 
is  but  800  miles  distant,  and  in  this  relative  nearness  to  tidewater  the 
Pecos  Valley  has  a  great  advantage  over  every  other  section  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  for  it  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future  that 
as  the  valley  shows  greater  development  and  more  railway  facilities 
become  a  necessity,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  will  extend  its  line 
from  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Valley  Road  at  Pecos — 
a  distance  of  about  175  miles — thus  giving  this  section  direct  and  close 
communication  with  the  deep-water  port  at  Galveston,  with  cheap 
ocean  steamship  rates  to  the  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Another  line  of  transportation,  contemplated  when  the  demands  for 
more  markets  and  closer  communication  require,  is  the  building  of  the 
present  Valley  Road  north  to  a  junction  with  the  Santa  Fe  at  Albu- 
querque or  Las  Vegas,  thus  opening  up  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
products  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Reaching  out  from  Roswell  will  also  be 
a  road  into  the  coal  and  mineral  districts  of  the  White  Oaks  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railway  facilities  of  this  rapidly  devel- 
oping section  are  well  planned.  As  needed,  they  will  be  consummated 
and  put  into  effect. 

CLIMATIC— THE   HEALTHFULNESS   OF   PECOS  VALLEY   CLIMATE. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  above  all  else  a  healthful  section.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  climate  of  the  elevated  region  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  possesses  wonderful  curative  properties 
in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  people, 
most  of  them  consumptives,  have  come  to  this  region  of  pure,  dry  air 
and  abundant  sunshine;  and  a  large  majority  of  these  have  been  cured 
or  have  found  a  measure  of  relief.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  vast 
sanitarium,  with  an  almost  world-wide  fame. 

In  no  other  part  of  this  region  are  the  general  conditions  more  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  alti- 
tude, which  ranges  from  3,000  to  3,800  feet,  is  that  best  suited  to  the 
majority  of  health  seekers,  being  great  enough  to  insure  a  dry  and 
tonic  atmosphere,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  develop  any  latent  heart 
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trouble.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  and  is  confined  principally  to  dashing 
summer  showers.  The  sun  usually  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky.  A 
delicate  invalid  can  spend  out  of  doors  most  of  the  hours  of  an  average 
winter  day.  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  dry,  light,  tonic,  and  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  and  a  charm  in  the  continual  sunshine  that  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood. 

It  is  also  efficacious  in  the  various  forms  of  nervous  prostration  and 
dyspepsia;  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  may  also  expect 
relief.     In  fact,  most  chronic  troubles  are  cured  or  helped. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  healing  and  life-giving  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  general  environments  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Whicher,  a  practicing  and  most  competent 
physician  of  Eddy.     He  says: 

Fur  some  years  the  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  value  of  the  south- 
eastern New  Mexico  climate  as  a  panacea  for  many  diseases  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter, and  a  sure  relief  for  others,  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  physician's 
faith  and  belief  in  this  is  well  founded,  for  without  doubt,  had  we  some  accurate 
record  of  the  cases  of  invalidism  that  have  come  to  this  part  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Pecos  Valley,  these  records  would  show  a  series  of  remarkable  and  astonishing-  reliefs, 
betterments,  and  cures  of  cases  of  disease  previously  considered  hopeless.  While  the 
record  in  these  cases  can  not  be  obtained  to  a  certainty,  yet  there  is  one  thing-  that 
can — the  record  of  deaths.  And  it  would  seem  almost  improbable,  did  not  facts  back 
up  the  statement,  that  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  so  few  in  such  a  comparatively 
thickly  settled  district. 

In  the  whole  county  of  Eddy,  containing  some  3,000  inhabitants,  there  have  been 
but  three  deaths  in  the  past  six  months,  and  all  of  these  were  infants.  Of  these,  one 
death  was  caused  by  meningitis,  one  by  cerebral  abcess,  and  the  third  by  congenital 
bowel  trouble. 

Is  not  this  a  health  report  of  which  any  county  might  be  proud?  And  where  is 
any  other  county  that  can  boast  of  such  a  record?  Not  one  other,  I  venture  to  say. 
The  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  winter  and  summer,  the  pure,  dry,  and  health-giving 
atmosphere,  that  knows  no  contamination  from  the  passing  in  and  out  of  cities  and 
the  habitation  of  man,  but  comes  direct  to  us  from  not  distant  mountains  that  reach 
far  up  into  the  blue  heavens  and  gather  for  us  the  life-giving  elements  of  pure  air. 

Primarily,  this  air  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  for  the  sufferer  from  pulmonary  troubles, 
and  to  such  it  is  truly  a  godsend,  for  in  the  cure  or  relief  of  disease  of  this  character 
the  first  requisite  is  dry  air,  the  next  pure  air,  and  lastly,  air  of  moderate  temper- 
ature.    The  Pecos  Valley  has  them  all. 

One  visiting  the  Pecos  Valley  for  the  first  time  must  evidence  surprise  when  he 
sees,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  go  by  without,  practically,  a  day 
passing  when  the  sun  does  not  show  itself — days  which  have  been  fittingly  spoken  of 
as  but  "  samples  of  Paradise  days.'7  The  advantage  of  these  glorious  days  is  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  invalid  in  walks  and  drives  about  the  country,  or  in 
lying  indolently  in  a  hammock  and  reveling  in  the  luxury  of  dry,  pure  air.  It  could 
be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  half  the  prominent  residents  and  business 
men  of  the  Pecos  Valley  are  but  walking  advertisements  of  the  health-giving  qual- 
ities of  this  climate,  for  among  them  are  many  who  came  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  finding  lost  health  and  vigor,  and  to-day  they  are  as  well  and  energetic  as 
ever,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health. 

In  my  own  practice — and  I  believe  this  applies  as  well  to  my  fellow-practitioners — 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  acute  infectious  disease  in  the  valley  during  these 
six  months.  What  few  infectious  diseases  that  have  been  known  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
have  been  of  a  very  mild  type,  never  virulent. 

The  freedom  from  sudden  and  decided  changes  in  temperature  is  one  of  the  best 
points  of  recommendation  in  the  Pecos  Valley;  all  people,  whether  in  poor  or  good 
health,  are  benefited  by  an  even,  moderate  temperature.  Of  the  dozens  of  cases  of 
those  afflicted  with  lung  complaints  who  have  come  to  the  valley  for  relief,  I  know 
of  but  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  change  was  not  of  great  benefit,  and  in 
many  cases  entire  cures  were  effected.  When  an  invalid  waits  too  long,  until  almost 
the  last  minute,  when  death  has  a  decidedly  firm  grip  on  him,  the  Pecos  Valley  is 
not  to  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  recover;  but  given  a  fair  opportunity,  the  climate  of 
this  place  will  restore  to  health  many  cases  which  have  elsewhere  been  considered 
hopeless. 

The  great  point,  then,  with  those  contemplating  a  change  of  residence  to  this 
u  natural  sanitarium  of  the  world,"  as  the  Pecos  Valley  has  been  well  described,  is  to 
beware  of  procrastination.  When  Pecos  Valley  air  does  not  aid  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  troubles,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  "the  thief  of  time"  is  in  fault, 
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THE    FUTURE — VIEAVED    FROM    THE    DAWN    OF    THE    PRESENT    YEAR. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  closed  year,  the  people  can  review  it 
with  pride  and  take  to  themselves  the  gratifying  unction:  Well  done! 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  none  can  doubt  but  that  the  numer- 
ous infant  industries  now  just  quickening  into  life  will  develop,  mature, 
and  distribute  peace  and  plenty  to  a  happy  and  contented  people.  Few 
countries  offer  such  a  combination  of  profit  and  comfort.  Blessed  with 
superior  advantages,  the  Pecos  Valley  looks  forward  to  the  coming  years 
with  keen  anticipation  and  most  sanguine  hope. 

RIO   ARRIBA   COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  are 
available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  population,  which, 
according  to  the  last  official  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent  estimate 
places  it  at  18,500. 

EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Eio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools  in 
operation  than  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  well  conducted 
and  largely  attended.  There  are  43  school  districts,  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,201,  and  an  average  attendance  of  623  males  and  400  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000,  a  good  court-house,  modern-built 
jail,  three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande 
Railroad.  The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  El  Rito, 
Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal -mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
of  land  under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  River  from 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande  3  miles  above  Espanola. 
These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water  for  irrigation 
of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chama  rivers. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Rio  Arriba 
County.  Rich  galena  ore  has  been  found,  running  $40  in  silver  and  30 
per  cent  in  lead,  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
which  railroad  crosses  the  county  in  its  northern  part  from  east  to  west. 
Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Tierra  Amarilla  in  good  paying  quantities; 
copper  and  coal  very  rich  has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abi- 
quiu  in  this  county.  All  along  the  Chama  River  gold  placers  in  large 
and  paying  quantities  have  been  discovered;  also  on  the  Chama  River, 
near  Abiquiu,  covering  an  area  of  over  16,000  acres.  There  are  now 
three  mining  districts,  i.  e.,  Good  Hope,  Eureka  Gulch,  and  the  Head- 
stone, within  the  county,  which  are  considered  by  mining  experts  equal 
in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede  district  of  Colorado. 

Value  of  property  for  the  year  1897  is  $856,822.    There  are  1,550  cat- 
tle, valued  at  $13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85$ 
1,082  horses,  valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,571. 
INT  97— MIS 32 
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SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Juan- County  is  watered  by  the  Pine  River,  which  enters  the 
county  about  10  miles  west  of  the  northeast  corner  and  empties  into  the 
San  Juan  River  about  15  miles  below  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  arable  laud  consists  of  first  and  second  bottoms,  the  area  of  which 
is  about  1,500  acres. 

The  San  Juan  River  enters  the  county  near  the  northeastern  corner 
and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  about  25  miles,  thence  chang- 
ing to  a  westerly  course  through  the  county  a  distance  of  about  45 
miles,  the  average  flow  of  which  is  about  3,500  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
the  average  fall  about  11  feet  per  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  arable  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  along  this 
river  is  estimated  at  55,000  acres,  about  one-fifth  of  which  is  now  under 
ditch  and  less  than  one  tenth  in  cultivation.  That  portion  now  under 
ditch  is  first  and  second  bottom  land,  irrigated  by  small  community 
ditches.  The  lands  lying  in  this  valley  above  these  ditches  consist  of 
large  sloping  plateaus  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  which  eventually  will  be 
rendered  productive  by  irrigation. 

The  Animas  River  traverses  from  the  north  in  range  10  west  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  the  average 
flow  of  which  is  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  average  fall 
about  13  feet  per  mile,  and  the  approximate  area  of  arable  land  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  is  40,000  acres,  of  which  about  18,000  acres  is  under 
ditch  and  less  than  8,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

La  Plata  River  enters  the  county  at  its  northern  boundary  and  runs 
in  a  southerly  course  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  where  it  empties 
into  the  San  Juan  River;  the  arable  land  in  this  valley  is  almost  20,000 
acres,  about  one-half  being  under  ditch  and  about  one-third  in  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  during  the  irrigating  season, 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  these  industries  are  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  want  of  sufficient  water.  With  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  surplus  waters  which  flow  through  the  valley  during  the 
spring  months  this  valley  would  be  rendered  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Territory. 

The  mesas  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  arable  lands  of 
the  county.  They  are  at  present  practically  worthless  for  agricultural 
purposes  because  of  the  expense  of  constructing  long  ditches,  an 
enterprise  in  which,  eventually,  capital  will  find  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able investment. 

There  is  no  fruit  grown  in  the  West  that  is  better  flavored,  larger  in 
size,  or  freer  from  defect  than  that  grown  in  San  Juan  County.  A 
large  number  of  fine  young  orchards  are  continually  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  set  out.  The  quantity  of 
alfalfa  that  will  be  cut  this  year  will  be  close  to  50,000  tons.  This  is 
principally  used  at  home.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  grow  abun- 
dantly here,  while  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive  in  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

San  Juan  ships  out  more  pork  than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  form  an  indus 
try  confined  largely  to  the  women,  but  exceeding  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  sales  even  the  alfalfa  crop  of  our  county.  As  to  the  natural 
resources,  San  Juan  is  particularly  and  abundantly  blessed.  The 
entire  western  side  of  our  county  from  the  La  Plata  River  is  one  enor- 
mous coal  field ;  it  covers  an  area  of  15  by  25  miles  in  extent,  all  over 
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which  croppings  of  a  fine  bituminous  coal  are  found ;  about  2,000  tons  of 
coal  have  been  taken  out  from  the  banks  of  Steven,  Mitchell,  Coolidge* 
and  Miller  during  the  past  year  for  domestic  use.  Potter's  clay  is  also 
found  in  large  quantities  near  Fruitland,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
A  very  fine  quality  of  hard  sandstone  building  rock  is  found  through- 
out the  entire  county.  Placer  mining  on  the  San  Juan  River  lms 
clearly  shown  that  it  would  pay  well  with  the  proper  machinery.  Stock 
growing  had  steadily  retrograded  on  the  range  for  the  past  few  years 
until  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  this  branch  of  business, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  prices  of  cattle 5  now,  with  the  bright 
prospects  for  better  prices,  our  stockmen  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  subject  again.  Great  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  dairy 
stock  by  our  farmers,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Jersey,  Holstein, 
and  Shorthorns  are  to  be  met  with.  These  same  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

Our  schools  have  an  average  of  about  five  months,  and  the  attendance 
is  increasing.  The  annual  levy  for  school  purposes  is  cheerfully  paid 
by  each  district.  In  the  towns  of  Aztec,  Fruitland,  and  Farmington, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  towns,  a  number  of  frame  and  brick  buildings 
have  been  put  up,  while  others  are  in  the  course  of  erection ;  in  fact, 
all  through  our  county  new  buildings  of  adobe  and  brick  nicely  fin- 
ished have  clearly  shown  that  the  hard  times  have  not  been  felt  with 
us  as  in  other  places. 

Our  people  eagerly  anticipate  Statehood  as  promotive  of  immigra- 
tion and  leading  to  investment  of  capital,  particularly  in  railroad  con- 
struction connecting  this  section  with  the  now  remote  markets  of  New 
Mexico. 

COUNTY   OF   SANTA  FE. 

Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  Territory,  but  by  rea- 
son of  its  position  on  railroads,  the  size  of  the  towns  within  its  bounda- 
ries, and  the  fact  that  the  city  by  the  same  name  is  the  Territorial 
capital,  it  occupies  the  first  place  of  importance  among  all  the  counties 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  Mexico. 

Geographically  the  county  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  northern  line  on  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles,  or  somewhat  below 
the  thirty- fifth  degree.  It  is  30  miles  wide,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  irrigable,  arable,  or  fit  for  pasture. 
The  Rio  Grande  River  flows  through  the  northwest  corner  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  tributaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  complete  the  natural  water  system.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county 
east  and  west,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  enters  from 
the  north  and  runs  south  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  terminating  at  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe.  These  lines  of  railroad  give  eastern  connections  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  ranches,  orchards,  and  mines. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified.  Mountains, 
valleys,  and  mesas  break  the  contours.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
main  range  of  the  Rockies  breaks  the  winds  from  the  vast  prairies  to 
the  northeast  and  exerts  a  great  influence  over  the  climate,  rendering  the 
summers  cool  and  the  winters  mild.  To  the  west  the  lofty  heights  of 
the  Jemez  and  the  Valle  mountains  serve  the  purpose  in  fending  the 
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valleys  from  the  winds  and  storms  from  the  northwest.  The  altitude 
varies  from  5,000  feet  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  to  7,000 
feet  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  valleys  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
wondrous,  and  when  placed  under  irrigation  produces  bountiful  crops; 
the  mesas  provide  forage  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  while  the 
mountains  are  filled  with  gold  and  other  valuable  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones. 

WATER   AND    IRRIGATING. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  Rio  Grande  River  furnishes  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  valley 
lands,  and  a  failure  of  crops  is  something  unheard  of.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
Valley  the  average  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  is  sufficient  to  supply 
every  need  of  a  dense  population,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  land  flood  waters  soon  run  out  of  the  stream,  and  are  lost.  The 
one  great  need  of  the  valley  is  storage  reservoirs  in  which  to  catch  this 
waste  and  reserve  it  for  the  dry  seasons.  One  large  reservoir  has  been 
completed  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  not  less  than  5,000 
acres,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  that  are  not 
yet  under  ditch.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  will  be  under  water. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  the  matter  of  irrigation  the  past  year 
by  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
which  have  met  with  flattering  success. 

HORTICULTURE   AND   AGRICULTURE. 

Horticulture  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Espanoia  Valley,  in  and 
around  Santa  Fe,  at  Tesuque,  and  in  the  different  valleys  where  water 
can  be  put  on  the  land,  large  orchards  have  been  set  out,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  bearing.  The  first  attempt  to  grow  fruits  was  made  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lamy  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  that  line  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  raised  cannot  be  excelled  by  even  the  far-famed  products  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  wherever  shown,  Santa  Fe  County  fruits  have  carried  oft 
the  prizes  against  all  competitors.  The  varieties  grown  with  the 
greatest  success  are:  Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  nectarines, 
quinces,  and  all  kinds  of  berries;  nuts  of  different  kinds  also  do  well. 
Grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  altitude  do  not 
attain  that  perfection  which  accompanies  their  culture  ou  lower  lands. 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  all  the 
valleys  with  success.  In  the  Espanoia  Valley  wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  grown  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country. 

SUGAR   BEET  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  success  in  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  Pecos  Valley  the  past  two 
years  led  to  the  thought  that  beets  might  be  raised  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
and  early  in  the  present  year  seed  was  secured  and  distributed  among 
a  number  of  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  that  vegetable.  It 
is  now  late  enough  in  the  season  to  know  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  this  work.  Every  anticipation  has  been  realized.  The  beets 
not  only  attain  the  desired  size,  but  the  yield  is  enormous.  While  no 
analysis  for  the  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  has  been  made,  there  is  no 
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question  but  it  will  equal  that  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley, 
which  is  over  IS  per  cent. 

I  q  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  large  bodies  of  land,  and  that 
question  does  not  enter  into  the  proposition  in  the  valley  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Valley  water  has  been  provided  for 
3,000  acres,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  comparative  small  amount  of 
money  will  furnish  water  for  more  than  double  that  acreage.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  here  state  what  3,000  acres  planted  to  beets  will  do 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  like  Santa  Fe,  and  also  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  the  city  as  a  point  at  which  to  locate  a  factory. 

The  average  yield  of  3,000  acres  of  beets,  at  a  modest  estimate,  is 
30,000  tons,  worth  at  the  factory,  at  a  fair  price,  $150,000,  mainly  repre- 
senting labor.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  situated  that  virtually  three 
different  crops  can  be  handled  by  a  factory  located  here.  The  first,  or 
early  grown  beets,  grown  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  the  south  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  could  be  treated,  then  a  second 
or  later  maturing  crop  from  the  same  valley  to  the  north,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  road,  while  the  last  and  latest  crop  would  come  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Valley.  This  method  of  raising  and  shipping  beets  to  a 
central  point  would  furnish  a  season's  supply  sufficient  for  a  factory  of 
more  than  the  average  French  or  German  capacity,  during  a  season  as 
long  as  any  California  "campaign." 

One  important  feature  of  beet  culture  is  abundant  labor  that  can  be 
secured  just  when  needed.  In  that  respect  the  county  is  placed  in  an 
advantageous  position.  The  necessary  labor  is  already  here  and  remains 
all  through  the  year.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  Territory  can  there 
be  found  all  the  necessary  conditions  combined  as  at  Santa  Fe — land, 
water,  sunshine,  and  labor — for  the  successful  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  made  therefrom.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  factory, 
and  from  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  a  few 
years,  possibly  within  the  next  twelve  months,  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  will  constitute  the  one  great  source 
of  revenue  of  the  county. 

MINERALS   AND   MINES. 

In  minerals  Santa  Fe  County  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the 
entire  southwest.  Gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  and  San  Pedro  district, 
and  a  number  of  mines  are  in  successful  operation.  Some  of  the  richest 
turquoise  mines  in  the  world  are  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  one  New  York  firm  has  taken  fortunes  out  of  turquoise  claims  con- 
trolled by  it.  To  the  east  of  the  city  of  Cerrillos  a  few  miles  are  vast 
deposits  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
product  of  the  eastern  mines.  This  coal  is  now  being  mined  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  the  output 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  company  and  a  large  market  demand.  Silver 
is  also  found  in  different  localities,  but  these  mines  are  not  working  at 
present,  although  in  years  gone  by  silver  mining  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  county.  Lead  deposits  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  silver,  and  this  mineral  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable 
attention  from  miners  and  mining  men. 

Developments  made  in  the  mines  of  the  county  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  the  treating  of  ores  near  the  place  of  output, 
and  several  mills  for  that  purpose  have  been  erected,  which  are  running 
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constantly  and  employ  quite  a  number  of  men.  At  this  time  a  smelter 
and  sampling  works,  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day,  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  Cerrillos,  and  the  works  will  be  ready  for  active 
operation  in  less  than  sixty  days.  Other  projects  in  a  mining  way  are 
either  under  way  or  contemplated.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  systematic  work  has  been  done,  and  the  development 
of  mining  properties  will  be  rapid  in  the  future. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1890  gave  the  county  a  population  of  13,562,  but  an 
estimate  recently  made  upon  the  returns  from  the  last  general  election, 
held  in  1896,  shows  a  gain  of  over  6,000,  and  fixes  the  number  at  19,900. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities  are  Santa  Fe,  Cerrillos,  Espanola, 
Madrid,  Lamy,  Galisteo,  Santa  Cruz,  Golden,  Glorieta,  and  Dolores. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  that  subject  will  be  treated  under 
the  following  head. 

CITY    OF   SANTA   FE. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county 
seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  occupies  an  unique  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  age,  the  many  historic  dramas 
and  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  within  its  confines,  its  climate, 
and  location. 

POPULATION   AND   CITY. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  numbers  about  8,000  people,  of 
which  number  less  than  2,000  are  "Americans,"  the  others  being  lineal 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors,  but  as  devoted  to  their 
country  and  as  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  modern  city  is  one  of  many  peculiarities  and  presents  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  sight-seer,  as  well  as  to  those  in  search 
of  health.  The  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ; 
the  low,  flat-roofed  adobe  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  elbow  elegant 
modern  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  lending  a  charm  to  the  old  town 
which  casts  a  spell  over  all  visitors,  making  them  wish  the  ancient 
walls  could  speak  and  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  in  all  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  first  Indian  stepped  upon  the  plat  of  ground  now 
forming  the  plaza.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  there  be 
found  so  curious  a  combination  of  the  past  and  the  present  as  in  the 
"City  of  the  Holy  Faith." 

LOCATION. 

The  city  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  southern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road give  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  former  with  Chi- 
cago direct,  1,320  miles  to  the  northwest;  the  latter  with  Denver,  404 
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miles  to  the  north.  These  two  roads  render  Santa  Fe  of  easy  access 
from  both  oceans,  and  a  more  delightful  place  to  rest  on  a  long  journey 
can  not  be  imagined. 

CLIMATE. 

Almost  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  valley  in  which 
the  city  stands  is  sheltered  from  winds  and  storms,  perhaps  as  no  other 
place  in  the  land,  and  the  climate  can  not  be  excelled.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the  local  office,  covering 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  is  learned  that  the  average  maximum  tem- 
perature is  as  follows : 

January,  38°;  February,  44°  ;  March,  52°;  April,  00°;  May,  08°: 
June,  78°;  July,  82°;  August,  80°;  September,  72°;  October,  62°; 
November,  49°;  December,  42°.  In  the  winter  on  the  coldest  day  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  while  in  the  summer  the  temperature 
was  never  known  to  reach  90°.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown, 
and  the  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  all  or  part  of  the  time  is  so 
rare  as  to  cause  comment  in  the  public  press.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its 
beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  troubles.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  residents  in  the  " American  Colony"  are  those  who  came 
hereto  die,  as  their  friends  and  families  thought,  but  after  living  a  few 
years  in  the  mountain  air  have  become  living,  healthy  testimonials  to 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  climate. 

COMMERCIAL    INTERESTS. 

Before  the  day  of  railroads  (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road 
reaching  the  city  in  1880)  Santa  Fe  was  the  principal  distributing  point 
for  the  entire  Southwest,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  that  extended  over  a  ter- 
ritory of  thousands  of  miles  in  area.  In  those  "good,  old  days'7  trains 
of  wagons  carried  merchandise  from  the  Eastern  markets  along  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  through  the  deserts  to  supply  this  enormous  market,  and 
wholesale  houses  rivaling  many  of  the  pretentious  concerns  in  the  large 
cities  to-day,  lined  the  plaza  and  principal  streets.  Frontiersmen,  cat- 
tlemen, hunters,  soldiers,  Indian  warriors,  and  citizens  all  congregated 
in  the  plaza  upon  the  arrival  of  a  merchandise  caravan  to  hear  the  gos- 
sip of  the  States,  which  the  mails  did  not  bring,  and  to  welcome  return- 
ing friends  and  relatives  who  had  made  the  perilous  journey.  With 
the  coining  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  passed  on  to  conquer  the  wild 
country  and  deserts  to  the  south  and  west,  these  conditions  were  in  a 
large  measure  changed.  New  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  other 
marts  of  trade  were  established,  and  the  short  time  in  which  goods 
could  be  secured  from  the  east  deprived  the  city  of  her  commercial 
supremacy.  To-day  there  are  large  retail  establishments  doing  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  business,  and  several  wholesale  houses  supplying 
a  large  scope  of  country  with  merchandise,  and  while  former  glories 
have  departed  never  to  return,  Santa  Fe  is  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  business  world. 

CIVIC   SOCIETIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND   CHURCHES. 

While  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  can  not  be  classed  as  "jiners,"  sev- 
eral secret  orders  have  large  memberships.  Among  the  societies  rep- 
resented are :  The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  several  other  mutual  aid  organizations. 
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Perhaps  the  one  organization  in  which  the  greatest  pride  is  taken 
and  the  one  which  has  accomplished  the  most  good  for  the  city  in  recent 
years  is  the  Women's  Board  of  Trade.  This  society  is  not  a  board  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  term  is  ordinarily  used,  and  a  short  sketch  of 
its  work  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  report. 

The  Santa  Fe  Women's  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  five  years 
ago,  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  president ;  Mrs.  Ida  Kivenburg,  secretary ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Harroun,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Grigg,  Mrs.  Gable,  and  Mrs. 
Emmett,  vice-presidents,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  city.  The 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  since  organization  can  best  be  set 
forth  by  quoting  from  a  report  recently  published,  as  follows : 

The  neglected  plaza  with  its  rickety  fence,  unpicturesque  turnstiles,  fringes  of 
wood  wagons,  burros,  and  Indians,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  all 
New  Mexico.  The  caretas  and  burros,  the  Indians  and  paisanos  make  a  contrast 
which  detracts  nothing  from  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  park,  and  in  themselves 
become  vastly  more  inviting.  Hundreds  of  dollars  were  raised  by  the  board — every 
kind  of  entertainment  that  mind  of  woman  could  conceive  was  presented  to  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  responded 
nobly.  With  the  plaza  brought  up  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth 
the  whole  air  of  the  square  seemed  changed.  Insensibly,  each  shop  assumed  an  up 
to  date  appearance.  If  General  Kearney  and  Kit  Carsou  revisited  the  scene,  they 
must  have  been  proud  that  their  mothers  were  women.  But  the  redemption  of  the 
park  was  not  all  the  rescue  work  done— and  being  done  by  these  business  charged, 
practical  housewives.  Children  have  been  found  permanent  homes,  placed  in  schools. 
A  half  rate  is  granted  the  poor  by  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads. 

Through  the  intelligence  bureau  employment  is  found  for  those  needing  it; 
through  the  exchange  all  orders  for  cooking  or  supplying  parties,  balls,  or  banquets 
are  filled. 

The  little  library  of  about  850  volumes,  although  open  to  the  public  only  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  is  free  to  strangers  and  townspeople 
alike. 

The  board  also  possesses  a  pauper  burial  ground  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  lots  for  their  dead. 

The  present  membership  is  thirty,  with  Mrs.  Bartlett  the  only  honorary  member, 
and  is  as  follows:  Mesdames  Bishop,  E.  J.  Bishop,  Catron,  Chapman,  Davis,  Day, 
Crichton,  Cartwright,  Emmert,  Gable,  Hersey,  Hall,  Hogle,  Hersch,  Irvine,  Koch, 
Hurt,  Larson,  Palen,  Rivenburg,  Warner,  Harroun,  and  B.  Seligman;  Misses  Atkin- 
son, Allison,  Hilgert,  Smith,  Simmons,  and  Bertha  Staab. 

The  city  has  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  including  a  kindergarten ; 
St.  Michael's  College,  a  boarding  school  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
young  men;  Academy  of  the  Loretto,  an  institution  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  for  the  education  of  girls  and  young  ladies,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  School,  where  the  native  girls  are  taught  all  man- 
ner of  household  accomplishments  as  well  as  instructed  in  the  English 
branches.  The  Government  maintains  a  large  Indian  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  youth.  The  Catherine  Drexel  Indian  School  is  also 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Territorial  government  has 
established  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  this  city,  and  numerous 
private  schools  are  conducted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  public  schools  and  colleges  are  all  in  buildings  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  city,  and  the  two  Indian  schools  have  structures  of  great  size, 
furnished  with  complete  outfits  for  the  most  successful  prosecution  of 
the  work  undertaken. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  maintain  an  excellent  hospital,  where  the 
poor  and  rich  are  treated  alike,  and  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the 
orphanage  run  in  connection  therewith. 

The  religious  denominations  are  well  represented.  The  Catholics 
have  several  churches,  and  the  cathedral  for  the  archbishopric  is  also 
located  in  this  city.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
German  Lutherans  all  have  good  churches  and  large  congregations. 
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MILITARY    POST    AND    GOVERNMENT    PROPERTY. 

From  1846  to  1894  the  Government  maintained  a  large  military  force 
at  Fort  Marcy,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  troops  were  removed  and  the 
fort,  with  its  commodious  buildings  and  handsome  officers'  residences, 
is  practically  abandoned.  Just  why  the  old  post  was  thus  deserted  by 
the  Government  no  one  seems  to  know.  A  more  central  point  for  the 
quartering  of  troops  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  force  considered  neces- 
sary to  maintain  order  in  this  district  at  a  central  point  than  to  have 
them  scattered  about  the  Territory  in  isolated  forts. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  military  reservation  stands  the  Federal 
building,  a  handsome  stone  building  fitted  with  all  of  the  modern 
improvements.  In  this  building  are  located  the  offices  of  the  land 
department,  the  internal  revenue  office,  and  the  offices  of  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  with  the  clerks,  interpreters,  translators,  and 
attorneys. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES. 

Santa  Fe  in  many  respects  is  a  city  of  modern  ideas  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  pueblo  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  many  others.  These 
glaring  contradictions  constitute  the  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
visitors. 

A  splendid  system  of  waterworks  supplies  the  dwellings  and  busi- 
ness blocks  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  furnishes  protection 
against  fire;  the  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
the  dwellings  erected  within  the  last  few  years  are  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  sanitary  appliances.  However,  a  walk  of  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  any  direction  from  the  business  part  of  town  will  take  the 
sightseer  into  quarters  where  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  yet  penetrated. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  the  Daily  New  Mexican,  the  Weekly 
New  Mexican  Eeview,  El  Nuevo  Mexicano,  and  Boletin  Popular,  the 
two  latter  being  Spanish  publications. 

EARLY   HISTORY. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian  pueblo 
or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Santa  Fe 
now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  estimated 
the  population  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers  and  about 
the  year  1600,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish  town 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8, 1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Pope, 
a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the  uprising  that 
on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa  Fe  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery  were  burned  save  the 
adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in 
the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  wiped  out. 
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Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained  pos- 
session. After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACES   OF   INTEREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexican 
archives,  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710.  This 
is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
the  early  days. 

The  Old  House,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Yalle  and  his  wife  in  1761. 

The  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historical  interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  rums  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of  which 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers7  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altarpiece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings;  picture  painted  by  Sal- 
cido  in  1779  on  copper,  and  many  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Eosario  chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure,  built  in  1598,  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the  land, 
not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant : 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.     It  antedates  the 
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settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
hare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  hut  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  South west.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  authority. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Ofiate  darted,  in  1599,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came,  from  far  off  Quivirato,  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Viucente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered; 
and  from  here  Pefialosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started,  on  the  (5th  of  March.  1662,  on 
their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pena- 
losa;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of  August  of  that  year,  was 
given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  building; 
here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city ;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains,  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14, 1692,  after  the  eleven  hours 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attrib- 
uted his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March 
3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of 
Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  was 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in 
the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later,  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua 
Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo; 
here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12, 1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo,  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance; and  here,  five  days  later,  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city, 
and  slept,  after  his  long  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  Gen 
era!  Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory- 
in  1879  and  1880. 

CAPITOL  BUILDING. 

A  few  years  ago  the  beautiful  capitol  building,  located  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city,  was  burned,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  had  no  official 
structure  except  the  old  palace;  but  at  the  present  time  a  new  capitol, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  state  houses  in  most  of  the  States, 
is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time 
the  legislature  convenes  again. 

A   LOOK   INTO    THE    FUTURE. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  only  that 
future  will  reveal,  but  is  certainly  something  bright. 

With  the  unrivaled  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  orchards  that  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  a  constantly 
growing  population,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  discouraging.  The 
business  depression  that  has  held  back  enterprise  and  development  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  given  place  to  an  era  of  prosperity, 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  Territory.  Mining  operations  are 
assuming  unusual  activity,  cattlemen  are  reaping  a  harvest,  and  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  sugar-beet  culture  are  rapidly 
crystallizing  into  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  factory 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  certainly  within  reason  to  predict  a 
marvelous  growth  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  next  live  years. 
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SIERRA   COUNTY. 

Sierra  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  out  of  debt.  Its  war- 
rants are  maintained  at  par,  its  resources  varied,  its  people  energetic 
and  hopeful,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  It  is  situated  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  Territory  and  has  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
Its  area  is  about  2,376  square  miles.  The  county  lies  principally  in 
the  Eio  Grande  watershed,  which  river  traverses  its  entire  length,  tak- 
ing up  in  its  course  hundreds  of  lesser  bodies  of  water,  Avhich  will  serve 
as  an  important  factor  in  making  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  this  section. 

MINING. 

Among  the  mining  districts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  Hills- 
boro  gold  mines,  near  Hillsboro,  in  Sierra  County,  claim  especial  atten- 
tion, from  their  past  and  present  yield  of  gold  and  by  reason  of  those 
features  of  recent  discovery  and  development  which  promise  enlarged 
operation  and  production. 

The  annual  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  obtained  from  quartz 
veins  and  from  placers,  has  been  about  $350,000  for  the  past  few  years, 
or  since  the  mines  have  begun  to  be  worked  at  all  scientifically  and 
systematically.  Of  this  yield  but  a  small  proportion  has  been  taken 
from  the  placers,  yet  the  greatest  promise  of  the  district  lies  in  these 
extensive  gold  fields,  and  their  output  was  very  considerable  for  some 
time  after  their  discovery  in  1877.  The  process  of  working  then  was 
to  haul  the  gravel,  some  4  or  5  miles,  to  the  Percha  Eiver,  but  only 
the  rich  gulches  and  pockets  would  justify  such  expense,  and  now  the 
water  must  be  brought  to  the  ore.  Very  recently  California  experts, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  placers,  have  recommended 
to  their  principals  an  investment  of  $600,000  in  reservoir  and  hydraulic 
works,  with  confident  promise  of  large  profits.  The  ground  is  easily 
shown  to  contain  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

There  are  no  vexatious  laws  to  hinder  placer  mining  in  this  Territory, 
and  in  any  event  these  placers  do  not  converge  upon  any  agricultural 
lands.  With  certain  payment  in  gold  of  all  revenues  and  profits  it  is 
not  likely  that  these  fields  will  much  longer  be  un worked  for  want  of 
the  capital  necessary  to  raise  the  water  from  the  stream  beds. 

The  placers  proper  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  comprised  in  an  area 
of  4  by  6  miles.  Of  much  greater  extent  is  a  deposit  of  auriferous  con- 
glomerate known  as  the  Cement  Mines.  This  conglomerate  stratum, 
with  its  croppings  of  from  100  to  1,500  feet  in  width,  is  distinctly  trace- 
able from  north  to  south  through  Sierra  County.  With  the  subjacent 
limestone  it  dips  to  the  east,  underlying  the  placers  proper,  which  are  in 
all  probability  made  from  its  partial  denudation  and  disintegration. 
Some  small  fortunes  have  been  made  by  discovery  of  and  following  rich 
streaks  in  the  conglomerate,  but  to  make  available  the  immense  treas- 
ures of  this  deposit  larger  operations  are  needed.  As  in  the  similar 
conglomerate  reef  of  South  Africa,  the  ore  must  be  mined  and  reduced 
on  a  large  scale  to  be  profitably  handled.  The  average  value  of  the 
material  and  the  cost  of  bringing  sufficient  water  to  its  reduction  are 
matters  easily  to  be  ascertained,  and  with  the  accelerating  pursuit  of 
gold  we  may  expect  to  soon  see  these  fields  assume  a  national  import 
ance. 

The  quartz  veins  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  of  the  kind  known  as 
dike  fissures.  Igneous  dikes  course  through  the  surrounding  trachyte 
formation  in  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.    The  ore  is 
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found  generally  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  composed  of  quartz  with 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  carrying  gold  and  silver.  About  4  ounces 
of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold  is  the  usual  proportion  in  which  the  precious 
metals  are  found,  and  from  1  to  10  the  usual  percentage  of  copper.  At 
the  surface,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  in  some  of  the  mines,  the  ore 
is  thoroughly  oxydized,  so  much  so  as  to  constitute  a  free-milling  ore; 
and  where  it  exists  in  sulphide  form  it  is  a  good  smelting  variety,  free 
from  zinc,  and  commanding  favorable  rates  and  low  charges. 

About  two  hundred  claims  have  been  located  in  this  district.  Of 
these  only  five  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  exceeding  200  feet.  Three 
have  shafts  of  between  350  and  500  feet.  Of  these  five  mines  two  have 
shown  an  increased  value  of  ore  as  depth  has  been  gained.  Until 
recently  only  those  mines  which  showed  pay  ore  at  the  surface  were 
worked,  but  now  a  veritable  bonanza  has  suddenly  developed  in  the 
Wicks  mine,  one  of  those  big  surface  low-grade  propositions  which  are 
numerous  in  the  district  and  which  have  been  hitherto  ignored.  The 
ore  of  this  mine  down  to  a  depth  of  120  feet  gave  an  average  value  of 
only  $8  per  ton.  It  then  commenced  to  produce  ore  carrying  from  3  to 
5  ounces  gold  per  ton,  and  on  the  200-foot  level,  the  lowest  point  yet 
reached,  the  value  has  enlarged  to  8  and  10  ounces  gold  per  ton.  A 
very  noticeable  increase  in  quantity  accompanied  the  improvement  in 
value.  The  success  of  this  venture,  the  yield  of  which  for  1895  will  be 
greater  than  the  entire  output  of  the  camp  for  1894,  has  encouraged 
and  stimulated  mining  operations  in  the  vicinity  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  mining  men  from  all  over  thecountry.  We  may  now  expect 
that  this  district  will  receive  such  accessions  of  capital  and  energy  as 
will  speedily  bring  it  to  the  front  rank  of  the  gold-producing  centers  of 
the  Eocky  Mountain  regions.  Other  mines  are  doing  well,  and  the 
foregoing  is  instanced  only  because  of  its  phenomenal  development. 

The  history  of  mining  demonstrates  that  every  district  has  its  pecul- 
iar features,  and  until  these  are  thoroughly  comprehended  very  little 
profitable  work  is  done.  This  initial  period  is  past  for  Hillsboro,  and 
the  very  mines  that  were  at  one  time  condemned  and  avoided  will  in 
the  future  be  the  ones  most  desired.  The  geological  features  of  the 
district  warrant  investment,  as  the  igneous  dike  origin  of  the  veins 
insures  continuance  to  depths  beyond  which  the  science  of  mining  can 
at  present  attain,  and  the  surrounding  trachyte  formation  is  one  emi- 
nently favorable  to  rich  mineral  depositions  and  accretions.  Some 
important  successes  have  been  scored  this  year  by  miners  working  on 
the  leasing  system,  each  pointing  the  way  to  the  proper  and  profitable 
working  of  the  mines. 

Hillsboro  is  the  county  seat  of  Sierra  County,  and  this  district  is 
gold  bearing;  some  of  the  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  produced  over 
$100,000  each. 

Hillsboro  was  founded  in  1878,  but  did  not  amount  to  much  until  ten 
years  later,  at  which  time  considerable  capital  was  put  into  mining  and 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  development  thereby  inaugurated. 

In  this  town  there  are  first-class  schools,  good  buildings,  such  as 
churches,  hotels,  and  several  large  smelting  plants,  and  into  these 
smelters  the  districts  pour  over  100  tons  of  ore  daily. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  50,000  acres  would  bear  crops  if  there  were  farmers  to  plant  them. 
The  water  facilities  are  splendid. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  with  small  capital,  say  from 
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$1,000  to  $2,000  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this  county. 
The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
at  all  times  for  agricultural  products. 

SOCORRO   COUNTY. 

The  mines  of  this  county  have  produced  much  high  grade  free  mill- 
ing, with  large  bodies  of  low  grade  ore  remaining  for  milling  proposi- 
tions of  that  character  ranging  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  With  our 
milling  companies  the  cost  of  hauling  supplies  from  the  railroad  (of  1 
to  1J  cents  per  pound)  is  a  burden  to  the  cost  of  treatment,  and  for  this 
reason  the  value  of  railroad  communication  into  this  section  of  the 
country  is  inestimable.  The  ores  of  the  districts  of  Cooney  and  Wil- 
cox, now  in  sight,  can  be  profitably  treated  under  favorable  conditions 
of  transportation,  and  the  mining  interests  in  this  county  have  never 
before  been  in  such  a  prosperous  condition.  Individual  owners  of 
mining  properties  have  the  past  year  been  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
several  mining  companies;  have  developed  their  claims  in  a  manner  to 
show  a  good  supply  of  ore  in  their  properties,  and  have  produced  many 
good  mining  propositions  for  capital  investment.  The  ores  in  our  min- 
ing districts  carry  in  value  about  one-third  in  gold. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  the  county  of  Socorro  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  county  in  the  Territory.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Alma,  N.  Mex.,  there  was  produced  some  800  tons  of  hay,  1C0  tons  of 
corn,  92  tons  of  potatoes,  together  with  cereals,  fruits,  garden  produce, 
etc.,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  this  section.  A  much  larger  production 
could  be  made  with  cheap  transportation  to  enable  the  farmer  to  reach 
other  markets.  In  the  mountain  sections,  at  the  head  of  the  waters  of 
the  Gila  River,  potatoes  are  a  very  large  product  and  are  shipped  into 
two  adjoining  counties.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  potatoes,  also  home 
supply  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  and  fodder,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  hay, 
1,460  tons;  corn,  425  tons;  wheat,  55,000  pounds,  were  raised. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  county  are  patriotic,  intelligent, 
and  tolerant,  and  probably  represent  fairly  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Territory;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  impressions  are  entertained  in 
the  East,  whence  help  must  come  to  make  our  needed  improvements, 
run  our  railroads,  etc.,  that  conditions  do  not  invite  large  investments 
of  the  character  indicated.  When  admitted  as  a  State,  the  character 
of  our  legislation  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confidence. 

San  Miguel  County. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  recent  date,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  on  San  Miguel  County. 

San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  population 
half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  made  up 
of  mountains  in  the  west  part,  fertile  valleys  and  broad  plateaus,  called  mesas,  in 
the  central  and  east.  It  has  every  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  and  the 
great  diversity  of  the  staple  industries  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  all.  Here  we  have  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  the  basic  conditions 
best  adapted  to  varied  and  profitable  human  energy ;  mines,  cattle,  and  agriculture, 
three  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  the  world  all  combined,  constituting  an  aggre- 
gation of  producing  industries  that  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  all  others. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  range,  which  lies  across  the  west  end  of  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  is  ribbed  with  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  and  yet  lacking 
everywhere  of  being  at  all  generally  exploited. 

The  great  plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  that  cut  the  county  in  every  section  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  vast  herds 
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of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  limited,  it  is  true,  lmt  practi- 
cally each  of  them  is  of  sufficient  area  to  accommodate  a  neighborhood  of  farms  and 
capable,  with  intelligent  storage,  of  supplying  all  with  water  for  all  purposes. 
'  The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farmers.  Of  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc.,  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the 
present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the  basis  of  development  and  the  foundation  stone 
and  superstructure  of  all  public  prosperity,  individual,  local,  State,  and  national — 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful  ways — is  the  man 
needed  here. 

The  native  population  of  this  county  are  natural  sheepmen  and  cattlemen,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industries.  In  many  instances  they 
have  their  homes  located  in  rich  valleys,  capable  of  producing  large  and  paying 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  import  their  corn  and  flour  from  the  Middle  States.  In 
San  Miguel  County  there  are  valleys  with  ample  water,  if  intelligently  used,  to  sup- 
ply with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  hay  a  population  of  200,000  people,  yet,  for  a  lack 
of  fanners,  there  are  on  an  average  of  12  carloads  of  flour,  3  of  corn,  and  5  of  oats 
shipped  into  this  county  per  month  the  year  around.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
conditions  of  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men  are  not  producers  of  hay, 
grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  they  even  raise  garden  truck,  but  they  buy  oats  by  the  ton, 
and  they  buy  bacon,  garden  products,  and  fruit.  The  miners  who  delve  for  coal, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they  buy  imported  produce  at  good  prices. 

Our  prices  for  grain,  etc.,  are  Kansas  prices  with  freight  added.  For  instance, 
if  oats  can  be  laid  down  here  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  anywhere  east,  at  $1  per 
100  pounds,  $1  per  100  pounds  is  the  price  of  our  oats.  So  our  farmers  get  the  east- 
ern price  with  a  very  high  freight  rate  added,  and  thus  our  grain,  our  garden  and 
dairy  products  are  better  paying  than  they  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our  mar- 
ket is  at  home.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amount  of  poultry  and  dairy 
products  imported  into  New  Mexico  each  month  or  year,  but  the  amount  is  enor- 
mous, and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry,  eggs,  and 
butter  used  in  New  Mexico  comes  into  the  Territory  by  express,  and  this  is  for  the 
sole  reason  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  farmers  or  small  ranchmen  to  sup- 
ply us  with  these  necessities — a  golden  opportunity  it  would  seem  for  thrifty  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  to  come  west  and  locate  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth. 

San  Miguel  County  is  the  center  of  the  two  great  industries  in  New  Mexico,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  raising.  Of  the 20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually  in  New 
Mexico,  4,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  8,000,000  pounds  are  marketed  in  San  Miguel 
County.  This  county  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  majority  of  the  cattlemen  of 
the  Territory.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  are  located  three  large 
wool-scouring  plants,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year.  This 
home  demand  for  wool  is  the  secret  of  the  good  market  of  thisproduct  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  100  miles  of  track  in  San  Miguel 
County,  and  the  division  headquarters  is  located  in  Las  Vegas,  where  the  monthly 
pay  roll  exceeds  $30,000.  This  road  also  has  a  branch  line  running  from  Las  Vegas 
to  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  where  upwards  of  $1,000,000  have  been  spent  in 
hotels,  bath  houses,  and  other  improvements.  It  is  here  that  the  celebrated  Monte- 
zuma hotel  is  located,  said  to  be  the  finest  resort  hotel  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

San  Miguel  County  is  known  as  the  empire  county  of  New  Mexico.  No  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  has  yet  been  found  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  Territory  from  its  natural  center — Las  Vegas.  The  largest  wholesale 
houses  in  the  Southwest  are  located  here,  while  having  branches  at  Albuquerque, 
Socorro,  and  other  points.  Trade  for  Las  Vegas  comes  by  rail  and  wagon.  It  comes 
from  the  counties  of  Mora,  Colfax,  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves,  Lincoln,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro,  there  being  more  freight  unloaded  in  Las  Vegas  and  more  loaded  out  than 
in  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  certainly  a  good  and  true  index  of  the 
business  done. 

Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  County  and  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Territory,  has  a  population  of  10,000  people,  about  equally  divided  between  natives 
and  Americans.  In  the  way  of  public  buildings  it  has  a  city  hall,  five  public  school 
buildings,  court-house,  masonic  temple,  opera  house,  Territorial  normal  school, 
Territorial  insane  asylum,  of  red  and  white  cut  sandstone,  an  academy,  seminary, 
Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presbyterian  mission  school,  Methodist  manual 
training  school,  Christian  Brothers  institute,  a  kindergarten;  two  schools  of  music 
are  also  added  to  her  educational  facilities. 

Las  Vegas  has  two  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers,  three  banks,  two  building 
and  loan  associations,  three  hotels  and  many  boarding  houses,  nine  churches,  a  number 
of  clubs  and  all  the  leading  civic  and  social  societies,  a  roller  flour  mill,  capacity  50 
barrels  a  day;  a  manufactory  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters,  two  wagon  and 
carriage  factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light  plant,  three  planing 
mills,  two  cigar  manufactories,  and  many  other  enterprises  of  less  importance. 
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There  are  eight  wholesale  houses,  whose  trade  extends  throughout  the  Territory, 
while  this  volume  of  trade  and  the  value  of  stocks  they  carry  can  not  be  duplicated 
west  of  Kansas  City  and  south  of  Denver. 

An  evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  of  Las  Vegas  can  he  had  from  the  fact  that  not 
less  than  15  new  commercial  enterprises  have  been  opened  here  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  C.  Reid. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


CLIMATOTHERAPY  AT   LAS  VEGAS  HOT   SPRINGS,  SAN  MIGUEL 

COUNTY. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  natural  advantages  of  a  health -giving 
nature  exists  in  and-about  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Its  location  in  this 
regard  is  peculiar.  Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  it 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Valley,  the  course  of  whose 
waters,  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  valleys  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  directed  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  main  range  of  the  Eockies 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  valley.  A  limb  of  the  Eockies  ex- 
tends at  about  right  angles  east  and  west  along  the  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  boundary  line.  The  Eaton  Eange  is  a  part  of  this  limb,  some 
peaks  of  which  are  8,000  feet  in  height.  This  high  western  and  north- 
ern barrier  protects  the  valley  in  question  from  the  severe  storms  which 
arise  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  hence  materially  modifies  the  climate 
which  exists  within  this  basin.  The  protection  of  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  is  also  materially  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  the  high  hills  of  the  latter  forming 
almost  a  complete  circle  about  it.  The  range  of  hills  forming  this 
canyon,  farther  west,  become  mountains  of  considerable  magnitude. 
All  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  yellow  pine,  pihon,  and  cedar 
trees,  together  with  minor  vegetation.  There  is  not  sufficient  dust  or 
sand  upon  these  hills  and  mountains  in  condition  to  be  disturbed  by 
winds;  hence  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  sand  storms  are  unknown. 
Its  distance  from  any  center  of  population  is  such  that  it  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  dust  of  streets.  Through  the  Gallinas  Canyon  flows  a 
small  river  by  the  same  name,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream  above  referred  to,  within  a  confined  area,  the 
soil  is  penetrated  from  an  unknown  depth  by  some  thirty  hot  mineral 
springs.  Within  the  same  field  whence  arise  these  springs  lies  an 
extensive  peat  bed,  an  antiseptic  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
invaluable  as  a  medicinal  agent. 

If  one  will  study  the  atlas  issued  in  1894  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
Department  of  the  Government,  compiled  from  all  the  reports  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  stations  from  the  organization  of  each  to  the  end  of 
1891,  he  will  observe  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  in  the  center  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "dry  belt  of  the  West."  This  dry  belt,  with  an 
irregular,  constantly  varying  outline,  extends  north  and  south  from  the 
northern  part  of  Texas  through  Mexico  and  into  Colorado.  Following 
the  monthly  charts  in  the  atlas  above  referred  to,  one  will  observe  that 
in  January  the  storm  line  is  the  farthest  away  from  him,  extending 
about  midway  between  longitude  95°  and  100°.  The  general  monthly 
precipitation  throughout  this  area  does  not  then  exceed  an  inch.  In 
February  the  storm  line  is  seen  to  approach  a  little  farther  west;  in 
Marcli  still  further.    It  is  the  rule  that  the  western  edge  of  the  storm 
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line  has  reached  central  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  in 
June.  This  storm  line  begins  to  recede  in  September;  by  October  it 
has  passed  out  of  New  Mexico  on  its  eastern  course,  and  the  precipita- 
tion has  again  been  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  only  1  inch.  It 
is  noticeable  then  that  this  dry  belt  has  a  rainy  season,  during  which 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  average  annual  precipitation  falls.  It  is 
observable  in  studying. this  storm  line  that  north  of  the  Raton  Range, 
which  is  the  northern  bouudary  of  the  Canadian  basin,  it  is  greater. 
The  storm  line  more  quickly  reaches  Colorado  and  more  slowly  disap- 
pears from  it.  According  to  these  Government  reports,  the  average 
annual  precipitation  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  12  to  14  inches,  most 
of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  further  observed  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  habitable  portions  of  the  United  States  having 
an  average  annual  precipitation  of  less  than  the  above.  That  there 
should  be  some  precipitation  must  be  recognized  as  essential  to  life  and 
comfort. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  Its  latitude  is  35£  degrees,  the  same  that  exists  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world  known  to  be 
extraordinarily  dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  minimum  amount  of  precipitation,  it  has  not  the  high  tem- 
perature that  is  generally  found  upon  such  a  latitude.  This  is  explain- 
able by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Rockies  and  its  altitude,  it  being 
6,707  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  impression 
prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  this  place,  but  who  have  not 
personally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  southern  position  the 
summers  are  extremely  warm;  because  of  its  altitude  the  winters  are 
severe.  Life  at  the  Springs  convinces  one  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  spur  of  the  Rockies 
extends  east  from  the  main  range  along  the  Colorado  border,  protects 
it  mainly  from  the  northwestern  storms  and  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth  it  is  usually  mild  and  delightful. 
The  intensity  of  summer  heat  prevalent  in  southern  latitudes  does  not 
exist  in  this  location,  because  of  the  great  altitude.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  together  with  other  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
has  a  favorable  all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  heavy  winds,  the 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportunities  for 
out-of-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially  favorable 
for  such  people  as  are  in  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal  value  of  the 
springs  has  been  long  recognized;  their  constituents  are  generally  of 
the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  considerable  degree,  sul- 
phur predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia  in  another,  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  most 
of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  numerous  affections 
peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either  external  or  internal,  or  both. 
The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144°  F. ;  most  of  the  springs  range 
in  temperature  from  122°  to  138°.  Combined  with  the  peat  in  about 
equal  proportions,  a  union  is  formed  inestimable  in  certain  diseases 
when  prescribed  in  the  form  of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what  it 

is  endeavoring  to  become — a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

It  invites  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  desire  a  rest 

from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from  some  long  illness. 
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Its  climate  must  be  recognized  as  most  favorable  for  such  as  have  con- 
tracted incipient  tuberculosis;  those  who  wish  to  escape  the  affections 
due  to  a  heated  term  of  the  lower  altitudes;  those  who  wish  to  escape 
the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish  to  avoid  suffering  from  hay  fever. 
Its  waters  invite  such  as  are  affected  with  diseases  generally  benefited 
by  hot  mineral  springs.  Its  sanitation  is  perfect.  Malaria  can  not  and 
does  not  exist.  Sunshine  predominates,  thus  encouraging  outdoor  life 
and  sports.  Therefore,  to  the  pleasure  seeker  and  invalid  alike,  Las 
Yegas  Hot  Springs  offers  attractions  unsurpassed  in  the  West.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system, 
which  system  has  erected  numerous  buildings  at  great  cost  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors,  and  the  work  of  improvement  is  still  progressing. 

The  main  building,  named  the  Montezuma,  is  a  large  structure  of 
red  sandstone,  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  over- 
looking the  picturesque  Gallinas  Canyon  as  it  opens  out  toward 
the  rolling  meadows,  which  meadows  give  the  name  to  the  town  of 
Las  Yegas,  6  miles  distant.  From  the  broad  verandas,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  front,  east,  and  west  sides  of  this  building,  a 
delightful  view  is  obtained.  On  the  one  hand  are  mountains  with 
their  massive  shoulders  outlined  against  the  skies.  In  front  the 
little  hurrying  Gallinas  River  rushes  along,  filling  the  air  with  the 
distant  murmur  of  its  waters.  In  another  direction  the  valley  is  seen 
to  stretch  far  out  to  the  horizon.  Little  Mexican  villages,  with  their 
adobe  houses,  are  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  In  many 
respects  the  surrounding  country  reminds  one  of  Switzerland,  and  to 
those  fond  of  tramps  and  excursions  among  the  mountains,  it  offers  an 
endless  variety.  Another  building  just  completed  is  a  hospital  for  the 
care  of  those  invalids  who  need  quiet  and  such  attention  that  can  not 
be  given  in  the  Montezuma.  The  bath  house  and  peat  house  are  pre- 
pared for  such  as  require  treatment  there.  Numerous  cottages,  scat- 
tered about  the  plant,  along  the  confines  of  a  large  park,  are  held  in 
readiness  for  those  who  desire  home  life.  The  Springs  Branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  affords  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Las 
Yegas,  where  it  connects  with  all  through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe 
route. 

There  are  other  springs  and  artesian  wells  near  to  Las  Yegas  besides 
those  at  the  Las  Yegas  Hot  Springs.  The  two  most  celebrated  are  the 
Macbeth  mineral  well,  owned  by  Peter  Roth,  and  the  Onava  altera- 
tive water  springs,  owned  by  Charles  Wright.  The  first,  the  Macbeth 
well,  is  an  artesian  well  of  a  depth  of  338  feet,  geologically  speaking, 
in  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  formation  and  immediately 
over  the  Triassic  formation,  the  Triassic  forming  the  bed  and  bank  of 
this  ancient  extinct  Jurassic  sea  by  curving  from  under  to  an  anti- 
incline  or  uplift  at  this  immediate  location. 

The  salts  in  the  water  are  derived  from  a  bed  of  seaweeds  formed 
on  the  coast  of  this  ancient,  extinct  sea  by  leaching  through  the  ashes 
of  the  decomposed  marine  plants  for  ages,  extracting  therefrom  a 
natural  mineral  which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  pure  sodium  or  trisodium 
compound  of  the  salts  from  the  algse  and  fucus  marina — namely,  in 
proportion  of  sodium  chloride,  35  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains; 
sodium  sulphate,  1  grain,  or  45  grains  to  each  quart  of  water.  These 
are  the  principal  ingredients  or  elements  of  the  salts  found  in  Macbeth 
mineral  water. 

This  water  is  absolutely  free  from  the  other  alkalies,  such  as  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  render  all  waters  hard  and  unfit  for  drinking 
and  domestic  purposes. 
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Montezuma  Hotel,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs. 
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It  is  a  most  pleasant  and  palatable  mineral  water  to  the  taste,  and  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  do  not  object — really  a  beverage,  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  it.  This  trisodium  compound  is  a  solvent  of 
mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  ducts,  also  solvents  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  found  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys;  also  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood,  of  the  stomach  and  urine,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
uric  acid,  and  lithisema  found  in  dyspeptics  and  disordered  intestinal 
digestion,  and  is  necessarily  indicated  in  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  dia- 
thesis, gastric  catarrh,  dysentery,  constipation,  albuminuria,  or  Bright's 
disease,  and  of  the  skin. 

It  aids  and  promotes  the  appetite,  stimulates  the  secretions,  is  ant- 
acid, an  eliminant,  a  diuretic,  and  a  laxative. 

Macbeth  Mineral  Water  is  not  only  known  at  home,  but  each  week 
thousands  of  gallons  are  shipped  abroad.  Quite  a  large  and  lucrative 
business  has  been  built  up  in  Denver  at  1412  Curtis  street  in  the  bottling 
and  sale  of  this  water. 

Onava  Alterative  Water,  a  sulphureted,  carbonated,  mineral  water, 
incomparable  as  a  system  cleanser,  blood  purifier,  and  appetizer,  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  has  a  chemical  analysis,  in  grains  per  gallon, 
as  follows : 

Sodium  chloride 3.  009 

Sodium  carbonate 3.  807 

Sodium  bicarbonate 49. 356 

Potassium  sulphide 4.  933 

Iron  sulphide 503 

Silica 419 

Some  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  water,  and  while 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  make  any  pretensions  at  runniDg  a  sanitarium, 
there  are  always  from  three  to  a  dozen  health  seekers  at  his  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  town,  who  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative  qual- 
ities of  Onava  Alterative  Water. 

TAOS   COUNTY. 

THE  MECCA  OF  HOME  AND  HEALTH  SEEKERS. 

The  valley  of  which  Taos,  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  is  the 
center  is  approximately  18  by  30  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  7,000,  the  total  population  of  the  county  being  about  11,000. 
There  are  numerous  other  valleys  within  the  county  limits,  the  largest 
being  about  10  by  12  miles  in  extent. 

The  wealth  of  choicest  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  and  the  unlim- 
ited supply  of  water  are  phenomenal.  But  few  localities  in  the  United 
States  afford  the  combination  to  be  found  here  of  a  rich  productive 
farming  country  surrounding  an  immediate  home  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts; and  still,  by  virtue  of  our  comparative  isolation,  land  prices  are 
very  cheap;  tracts  of  A  No.  1  land  varying  in  extent  from  20  to  200 
acres,  now  under  cultivation  and  with  a  perpetual  water  right,  can  be 
bought  for  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  lauds  suitable  for  coloniza- 
tion, with  a  river  frontage,  in  tracts  from  500  to  1,500  acres,  for  $5  per 
acre.  Water  for  the  irrigation  of  these  lands  is  very  easy  of  develop- 
ment and  wood  is  abundant. 

ORDER   AND    GENERxVL   HEALTHFULNESS. 

Nothing  could  better  certify  to  these  being  far  beyond  those  of  other 
sections  than  the  facts:  First,  the  district  court  (we  have  no  county 
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court)  convenes  here  bnt  about  once  in  two  years;  second,  we  haven't 
a  lawyer  in  the  county;  third,  although  there  are  three  physicians  in 
tbe  county,  not  one  is  on  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

TAXES. 

The  tax  rate  is  3  cents  on  the  dollar;  assessment  very  low. 

CLIMATE. 

Of  climate  we  have  variety.  Taos  (pronounced  touce)  Peak  has  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet;  amizet,  the  highest  mining  camp,  11,000  feet. 
Tbe  average  altitude  is  6,000  feet.  Still,  notwithstanding  our  altitude, 
the  climate  is  very  genial  and  unvarying  in  the  valleys,  causing  the 
valley  towns  to  become  the  winter  homes  of  very  many  of  our  mountain 
miners.    At  the  county  seat  a  heavy  overcoat  is  rarely  seen. 

HUMIDITY. 

The  average  rainfall  is  12  inches.     We  have  no  fogs  or  mists. 

MINERAL   SPRINGS. 

Taos  Warm  Springs,  5  miles  from  the  county  seat,  are  community 
property  and  free  to  all.  Walmsley's,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  very  hot,  18 
miles  from  railroad,  12  miles  from  county  seat,  affords  fine  fishing  and 
boating;  a  very  picturesque  locality  adjacent  to  extensive  placer 
fields.  Although  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  above- 
mentioned  springs  have  a  wide  local  reputation,  Ojo  Oaliente  is  our 
only  thoroughly  equipped  sanitarium,  the  others  not  possessing  accom- 
modations for  the  proper  entertainment  of  nonresident  invalids. 

Ojo  Caliente  (hot  springs). — These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of 
stages  run  to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from 
90°  to  122°.  The  gases  are  carbonic;  altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate  very 
dry  and  delightful  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel 
for  the  convenience  of  invalids  and  tourists.  These  waters  contain 
1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline 
hot  springs  in  the  world.  The  efficacy  of  these  waters  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 

FEAR   OF   INDIANS. 

Very  many  persons  erroneously  believe  that  to  reside  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Indians  is  dangerous;  that  they  are  lazy,  unclean,  dishonest. 
This  will  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  apply  to  those  of  this  locality, 
some  of  whom  are  well  educated  and  speak  American  and  Spanish 
fluently.    All  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 

Below  is  copied  a  portion  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  O.  L.  Rice,  traveling  cor- 
respondent of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  published  in  that  paper 
July  7,  1897: 

IN    ANCIENT    TAOS   VALLEY — THE     SEAT    OF     ONE    OF    THE    OLDEST    SETTLEMENTS    IN 
THE   TERRITORY   OF  NEW   MEXICO. 

The  valley  of  Taos  is  probably  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  New 
Mexico,  while  the  county  and  village  bearing  the  same  name  can  almost  dispute  Santa 
Fe's  claim  for  distinction  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  Southwest,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  On  this  point,  however,  as  in  the  history  of  the  capital  city,  there  is  nothing 
known  definitely  concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  founding  of  the  place. 
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But  be  that  as  it,  may,  there  is  no  question  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  valley.  When  the  Spanish  first  visited  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory 
the  Indian  puehlo  was  standing  very  much  as  it  stands  now,  fields  were  under  culti- 
vation, and  a  large  population  was  scattered  over  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains.  Some  six  miles  below  Taos  are  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  pueblo,  which  can 
be  traced  along  the  foothills  for  several  miles,  and  no  doubt  these  crumbled  walls 
represent  a  pile  of  buildings  and  rooms  capable  of  housing  thousands  of  people.  It 
is  said  that  other  pueblos  were  located  on  the  sites  of  several  of  the  present  Mexican 
plazas,  and  in  some  instances  the  adobe  walls  of  houses  now  occupied  were  the  walls 
erected  by  Indians  centuries  ago.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition. 
The  Taos  valley  is  well  calculated  to  support  a  large  population.  Several  streams 
issue  from  canyons  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  east,  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  through  the  valley,  making  the  distribution  of  water  an  easy  matter,  and 
the  tribes  of  Indians,  in  passing  through  the  country  looking  for  agricultural  lands, 
would  naturally  locate  in  a  spot  so  well  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

THE   TAOS   PUEBLO. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  a  village  stood  just  east  of  the  present  village  and 
consisted  of  three  great  adobe  buildings  many  stories  high.  At  the  time  mentioned  a 
very  strong  tribe  of  wild  Indians  came  from  the  west  and  wanted  to  give  battle  to 
the  Pueblos,  but  the  visitors  made  such  terrible  noises  that  the  people  became 
frightened  and  ran  away.  The  wild  Indians  at  once  set  fire  to  the  village  and 
destroyed  it.  When  the  invaders  were  gone  the  homeless  people  came  from  their 
hiding  places  and  erected  the  present  buildings,  which  stand  in  four  groups,  two  of 
them  having  seven  terraces. 

While  this  account  tixes  no  definite  time  for  the  destructive  fire,  it  does  give  an 
idea  of  the  age  of  the  houses  now  standing.  If  'the  burning  of  the  former  buildings 
occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  it  was  over  three  huudred  and  iifty  years 
ago,  probable  much  longer;  if  after  the  coming  of  the  conquerors,  it  must  be  as  the 
tradition  states,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

PROSPEROUS   PUEBLOS. 

The  Indians  own  a  tract  of  valuable  land  6  miles  square,  3,000  acres  being  under 
cultivation,  extending  back  into  a  canyon  in  the  mountains  to  the  east.  A  large 
stream  of  good  water  runs  down  the  canyon  and  through  the  village,  and  from  this 
little  river  water  is  taken  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  The  land  is  divided 
into  plats,  each  man  owning  his  own  field,  and  each  man  is  responsible  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  and  vegetables  are  well  cared  for  and  the  out- 
look for  poor  Lo's  bread  and  butter  (they  keep  good  cows )  for  the  coming  year  is  very 
flattering.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  their  land  is  covered  with  groves,  which  are 
magnificent,  and  woe  to  the  vandal  who  dares  to  cut  even  so  much  as  a  sapling  of 
living  timber  for  fuel.  Firewood  is  obtained  by  collecting  the  broken  branches  and 
cutting  dead  trees,  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

The  village  is  well  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  and  farming  implements 
of  late  patterns.  The  live  stock  is  in  good  condition,  and  apparently  well  cared  for. 
A  more  industrious  lot  of  people  would  be  sought  a  long  time,  and  resulting  from 
these  conditions  they  are  more  than  self-supporting,  and  have  a  good  reputation 
among  the  other  people  in  the  valley  for  paying  their  debts. 

DECREASE  IN   NUMBERS. 

The  sad  feature  of  this  Indian  village  is  the  steady  decrease  in  population.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  pueblo  contained  800  people ;  five  years  ago  the  census  was  care- 
fully taken,  and  that  number  was  found  to  have  dwindled  to  350. 

Intermarriage  has  gradually  undermined  their  constitutions  until  the  power  to 
resist  diseases  is  almost  gone,  and  they  succumb  to  the  simplest  of  ailments.  The 
families  rarely  consist  of  more  than  five,  more  frequently  three  and  four,  and  the 
death  rate  is  greater  than  the  birth  rate.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  health 
of  the  village  has  been  unusually  good,  deaths  few,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  gain 
in  the  population. 

Eesidents  of  densely  populated  districts  argue  that  remoteness  from 
railroads  is  a  drawback  as  populous  cities  are  not  available  as  a  market 
for  our  products.  Our  county  has  but  49  miles  of  railroad,  our  county 
seat  being  30  miles  from  Embudo  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railway,  and  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  and  35  miles  from  Tres  Piedras,  in 
this  county,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  but  we  have  right  at  home  a  cash 
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market  for  all  our  products.     Ours  is  not  only  an  agricultural,  but  also 
a  mining  section. 

Surrounding  our  mining  localities  are  broad,  cultivated  valleys  which 
are  the  source  of  food  supply  of  the  miners:  the  water  and  wood  supply 
in  the  mountains  is  incalculable.  The  extent  of  our  mineral  interests 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  55  placer  and  800  lode  locations  were 
filed  with  our  county  clerk  during  the  past  year.  The  miner,  on  account 
of  the  class  of  labor  in  which  he  is  engaged,  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  farm;  he  prefers  to  exchange  the  results  of  his  own  particular 
vocation  for  the  products  of  the  labor  of  others,  therefore  our  farmers 
and  gardeners  have  in  the  mining  districts  of  Amizet,  Red  River, 
Franklin,  Elizabethtown,  Hematite,  La  Belle,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Hondo, 
Hopewell,  and  Ancones,  a  never-failing  home  market  for  a  hundredfold 
more  than  the  present  products  of  our  county. 

There  are  open  to  settlement  and  eminently  suitable  for  colonization 
purposes,  large  tracts  of  Government  land,  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
which  can  be  easily  developed.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande 
at  its  ordinary  stage  is  10,000  miner's  inches;  Rio  Colorado,  2,000;  Rio 
Hondo,  lf500;  Taos  Creek,  500;  and  by  establishing  storage  reservoirs 
enough  water  can,  at  very  little  expense,  be  developed  to  flood  every 
foot  of  mesa  and  valley  land  in  the  county. 

Our  citizens  own  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Each  year  many  carloads  of  pelts  and  hides  are  shipped  East 
and  return  to  us  in  manufactured  gloves,  boots,  shoes,  harness,  etc., 
all  of  which,  by  utilizing  our  surplus  water  power,  could  be  manufae 
tur^d  at  home,  affording  pleasant,  remunerative  emiuoyinent  to  hun- 
dreds of  new  settlers,  and  reducing  the  price  to  the  user  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods — no 
inconsiderable  item  iu  itself. 

Were  our  agricultural  resources  more  generally  known  our  population 
would  be  trebled  in  a  few  years.  Our  home-market  prices  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  obtained  elsewhere.  Hay  raised  in  the  valleys 
sold  this  year  (1897)  in  the  mining  sections  at  from  $18  to  $22  per  ton, 
oats  and  corn  at  $1.25  per  cwt.,  and  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Three  crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut  each  year.  No  finer  potatoes 
can  be  raised  anywhere  than  those  of  certain  localities  in  this  county, 
and  the  yield  is  enormous.  Pease,  beans,  asparagus,  onions,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  all  yield  well.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots  all  grow 
here  and  find  ready  sale,  A  view  of  the  garden  and  orchard  belonging 
to  A.  Gusdorf,  one  of  our  most  prominent  merchants,  would  convince 
the  most  skeptical. 

Our  mountain  streams  are  famous  for  their  trout,  and  every  year 
many  deer,  wild  turkey,  and,  in  the  more  remote  sections,  bear,  moun- 
tain lion,  and  wild-cats  fall  victims  to  the  prowess  of  the  hunter. 

PLACER  DEPOSITS. 

The  area  of  the  auriferous  gravel  beds  of  rich  gold-bearing  gravel, 
extending  from  near  Einbudo  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  a  point  above  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  and  back,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river, 
cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  50  square  miles.  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale  College,  who  made  an  examination  of  these  placers,  also 
those  on  the  Arroyo,  Hondo,  and  Rio  Colorado,  says  in  his  report: 

Here  are  countless  millions  of  tons  of  rich  gold  quartz  reduced  by  the  forces  of 
nature  to  a  condition  ready  for  the  application  of  the  hydraulic  process.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Rio  Grande  gold  gravels  exceed  in  many  places  600  feet,  nearly  three 
times  that  of  like  beds  in  California.     The  gold  is  about  950  fine,  and  is  what  is 
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termed  heavy-flown  shot  and  nugget  gold.  The  average  yield  is  25  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia,  is 
comparable  for  its  mensurable  reserves  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process  to 
these  deep  placers  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

PLACER   DEPOSITS. 

/ 

[By  Cecil  A.  Deane,  in  the  Mining  Industry  and  Review,  Denver.] 

At  some  remote  period  of  time  a  vast  overilow  of  lava,  coming  from  the  northwest, 
spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  this  region,  and  is  of  unknown  thickness. 
The  Rio  Grande  has  forced  a  cbannel  through  the  basalt,  and  the  bed  of  this  stream 
is  now  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plateaus.  It  is  stated  that 
in  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  there  are  but  three  places  where  the  river  and 
canyon  can  now  be  crossed  with  wagons.  From  the  eastward  the  Taos  flows  through 
a  like  canyon  for  about  8  miles  in  length  and  of  equal  depth,  where  it  joins  the  Rio 
Grande.  Not  only  over  the  great  area  between  these  two  streams,  but  extending  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Taos,  and  from  the  Red  River  on  the  north  to  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  on  the  south,  a  region  embracing  hundreds  of  miles  in  area,  and  largely  rest- 
ing on  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  lava,  is  found  the  largest  now  known  deposits 
of  auriferous  gravel.  The  causes  which  produced  such  vast  accumulations  are  not 
definitely  known;  for  while  the  deposits  plainly  show  evidence  of  attrition  due  to 
force  of  water  currents,  they  are  in  depth  and  width  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  such  are  wholly  due  to  riverine  action. 

Glacial  forces,  when  other  than  present  climatic  conditions  prevailed,  may  have 
produced  such  deposits;  when  vast  fields  of  ice  were  forced  down  from  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range,  crushing  and  grinding  and  moving  forward  from  the  mineralized 
rocks  now  there  found  in  place  on  the  western  slope.  The  numerous  moraines  now 
found  in  the  canyons  of  Taos  and  Rio  Grande  could  only  have  been  so  left  by  melting 
glaciers.  Till  lately  the  absence  of  systematized  efforts  to  procure  water  on  these 
greatly  elevated  gravel  deposits  has  prevented  the  working  of  such  for  placer  gold; 
but  work  now  in  progress  will  soon  result  in  extensive  mining  operations. 

When  the  limit  of  the  lava  overflow  is  reached  the  deposits  of  gravel  are  of 
unknown  thickness.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  Gusdorf,  a  merchant  at  Ranches  of 
Taos,  sunk  a  well  at  his  place,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  artesian  water,  to  a  depth 
of  525  feet.  In  its  entire  depth  gravel  only  was  met,  and  the  material  removed 
proved  the  presence  of  gold  for  the  whole  distance. 

In  a  great  majority  of  placer  deposits  obstacles  are  "encountered  which  prevent 
successful  workings;  the  supply  of  water  may  be  insufficient,  the  gold-bearing 
deposits  may  bo  commingled  with  bowlders  of  such  size  that  the  use  of  derricks  or 
powder  must  be  employed  in  their  removal,  or  the  fall  be  so  small  as  to  afford 
little  space  for  disposal  of  debris  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  sluices.  Such 
obstacles  are  not  here  encountered;  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  only  by  the 
cost  to  be  met  in  making  it  available;  no  stones  are  found  in  these  vast  deposits 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Taos  and  Rio 
Grande  and  their  confluent  side  ravines  will  afford  places  of  deposit  for  the  gravel 
when  washed  so  extensive  that  the  tailings  will  never  obstruct  workings,  however 
extensive.  No  strata  of  clay  or  cemented  gravel  are  found  nor  other  material  that 
will  not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  water. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  mining  operations  by  means  of  ground 
sluicing  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  ever  since  this  locality  was  first  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spaniards.  Where  the  Taos  joins  the  Rio  Grande  evidence  of  their 
workings  is  plainly  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a  stone  fort  and  their  now  filled  up  acequias. 
In  more  recent  years  Americans  have  followed  bar  mining  on  these  streams,  but  the 
frequency  of  obstructing  rock  and  difficulty  of  access,  because  of  the  deep  canyons, 
have  been  serious  obstacles.  While  the  altitude  is  about  7,000  feet,  yet,  because  of 
this  locali+y  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains  and  because  of  its  more 
southern  latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  during  quite  nine  months  of  each 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  among  the  archives  of  the  Mexican  capital  a  docu- 
ment dated  prior  to  the  rebellion,  made  by  the  then  governor  at  Santa  Fe,  asking 
the  Spanish  vice-royal  to  furnish  an  armed  escort  to  convoy  a  shipment  of  gold  dust, 
valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000,  from  a  point  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  that  such  troops 
were  furnished  and  shipment  safely  made. 

UNION   COUNTY. 

This  county,  taken  from  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  1893,  occupies  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Territory,  and  has  an  area  of  4,126,000  acres  and  a  population  of 
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about  4,500.  The  principal  towns  are  Clayton,  Folsom,  and  Luis.  Cattle 
and  sheep  raising  are  the  leading  industries,  this  section  supporting  on 
its  immense  ranges  at  least  103,700  head  of  cattle,  8,000  horses,  and 
400,000  sheep. 

Farming  has  yielded  excellent  results  where  it  has  been  followed,  but 
the  land  under  cultivation  is  of  very  limited  extent  and  does  not  exceed 
a  few  thousand  acres. 

The  public- school  buildings  of  Union  County  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  the  people  manifest  a  very 
pronounced  interest  in  the  matter  of  education.  Taxable  property  has 
increased ;  have  nearly  $3,000,000  in  all  kinds  of  property.  Ship  about 
3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  each  year.  People  in  this  county  are  turning 
their  attention  to  agriculture  and  are  raising  vegetables  enough  for 
home  consumption.  Quite  a  number  have  built  reservoirs  and  planted 
alfalfa,  and  in  the  future  will  fatten  their  sheep  and  cattle  at  home. 
This  section  is  a  paradise  for  sheep,  and  it  is  said  there  are  more  sheep 
in  this  county  than  any  other  section — more  improved  Merinos,  while 
some  sheepmen  have  imported  bhropshires  and  they  have  seemed  to 
do  well.  There  are  good  coal  lands  near  Clayton,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  developed. 

The  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  nine-months  term 
each  year,  with  good  teachers  and  buildings.  The  labor  supply  here  is 
equal  to  the  demand.  There  are  three  public  buildings  in  the  county — 
Clayton  schoolhonse,  $10,000,  and  the  Union  County  court-house  and 
jail,  eosting  $10,000,  being  large  and  commodious  and  kept  in  first-class 
condition. 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  New  Mexico, 
having  a  total  area  of  5,621,760  acres  and  a  population  of  something 
like  15,000.  Of  the  total  area  3,000,000  acres  are  fit  for  pasturage  and 
800,000  are  irrigable  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
county,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  same  being  tilled  without  irri- 
gation. The  land  now  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  is  divided  as 
follows:  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  10,000  acres,  all  under  irrigation; 
in  the  eight  precincts  west  of  the  valley,  6,000  acres,  and  in  the  extreme 
northern  section  of  the  county,  3,000. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  alfalfa,  fruits,  beans, 
corn,  barley,  etc.  Apples  grow  best  in  the  uplands,  and  have  become 
profitable,  while  peaches  and  grapes  grow  to  perfection  in  the  lower 
valleys.  In  the  neighborhoods  of  Belen  and  Los  Lunas  these  crops 
give  a  phenomenal  yield,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  some  of  the 
largest  harvests  in  the  world  have  been  obtained  here.  The  oats  that 
took  the  World's  Fair  prize  for  quality  were  raised  near  Belen,  in  this 
county,  and  the  same  town  took  the  first  prize  for  wheat. 

The  whole  of  Valencia  County  seems  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the 
potato.  White  or  Irish  potatoes  grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  They 
vary  from  one  to  three  inches  in  size.  As  found  they  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  appearance,  with  a  pink  skin  and  a  white,  crispy  heart. 
The  children  of  even  well-to-do  people  eat  them  raw,  and  say  they  have 
an  extremely  good  flavor.  They  grow  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam  of  unknown 
depth. 

There  are  400,000  sheep,  100,000  cattle,  and  over  5,000  horses  in  the 
county.     These  find  nutritious  and  abundant  pastures  on  the  wild  mesas 
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and  plateaus.  The  Manzano  Valley  especially  will  always  remain  a 
favored  cattle  country.  Springs  abound,  and  while  there  are  no  rivers 
or  streams  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  considerable  area  of  this 
land  valuable  for  irrigation,  still  by  a  judicious  development  of  the 
ground  or  phreatic  waters,  this  whole  valley  of  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  revenue  as  a  cattle  country.  Water 
can  be  developed  almost  anywhere. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Eio  Grande  the  coal  measures  begin,  and 
extend  almost  in  a  continuous  body  to  the  western  boundary,  including 
an  area  100  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide.  Coal  crops  out  on  all  the 
higher  mesas. 

Slate  is  found  in  the  Manzano  Valley  and  in  the  Zuiii  Mountains.  In 
the  first  location  the  mines  are  equal  to  the  Michigan  or  Danish  deposits. 
The  lakes  of  brine  in  this  valley  are  well  known. 

Large  beds  of  gypsum  are  found  near  El  Kito  adjoining  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  This  deposit  is  very  pure,  lies  in  regular  strata, 
and  is  exposed  in  a  bluff  of  between  80  and  100  feet  high. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  found  extensive  deposits  of 
building  stone,  with  sandstone  and  granite.  These  have  been  tried,  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  several  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Territory,  making  handsome  and  durable  structures. 

The  principal  towns  are  Belen  and  Los  Lunas,  the  latter  the  county 
seat;  both  towns  are  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  route, 
and  have  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Custodian 

of  the  Adobe  Palace, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  10,  1897. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Adobe  Palace,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  amount  ($2,000)  expended  by  my  predecessor  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
new  roof,  repairs  to  post-office  room,  etc.,  left  mnch  to  be  done  to  place  the  building 
in  thorough  repair  and  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  wooden  sidewalk  is 
nearly  worn  out  and  must  be  replaced.  It  will  be  better  for  the  building,  and  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  city,  if  this  should  be  made  of  cement  with  a  stone  curb- 
ing. About  150  feet  of  the  portal  is  falling  from  decay,  and  must  be  replaced.  This 
was  not  roofed  last  year  for  this  reason.  The  ceilings  of  the  entire  building  have 
been  of  canvas,  but  now  that  there  is  a  steel  roof,  economy  and  health  demand  the 
substitution  of  plaster  in  place  of  the  constantly  falling  cloth,  so  easily  destroyed 
and  calling  for  repair.  The  floors  are  scarcely  any  two  on  the  same  level,  and,  being 
of  soft  pine,  are  very  much  worn  and  in  some  places  patched  to  the  limit  of  possibility. 

A  thorough  coat  of  paint,  outside  and  in,  and  calciraining  for  the  walls  are  badly 
needed,  in  addition  to  a  plaster  repair  of  the  outside  and  inside  walls. 

The  plumbing  needs  overhauling,  and  as  the  supply  of  water  is  now  entirely  from 
the  city  system,  should  be  extended  to  the  residence  portion  of  the  palace. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  an  estimate  r  f  the  amount  necessary  by  the  above 
conditions,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  building,  and  to  make.it  comfortable 
for  occupancy : 

Ceilings  and  floors $2,000 

Cement  sidewalk 1,  000 

Painting  and  calcimining 500 

Portal  androof 1,000 

Plumbing 500 

Incidental  repairs 1, 000 

Total 6,000 

Very  obediently,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Nciv  Mexico. 
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APPELLATE  COURT. 

I  most  cheerfully  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor 
that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  appel- 
late court  for  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
to  be  composed  of  judges  entirely  independent  of  the  district  judges 
who  preside  over  trial  courts;  that  the  appellate  court  so  established 
shall  hold  a  session  for,  say,  two  months  in  each  year  at  the  capitals  of 
the  Territories. 

The  old  system  now  in  vogue  has  given  rise  to  many  criticisms,  and 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  Territories,  as  now  constituted,  are  ofttimes 
subjected  to  the  charge  that  they  indulge  in  trades  to  sustain  each 
other  and  have  their  own  opinions  as  trial  judges  sustained.  While 
this  is  doubtless  in  a  large  degree  exaggerated,  the  system  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  people  or  the  courts  either. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  trial  judges  in  this  Territory  are  already  over- 
worked, as  they  not  only  preside  over  the  district  courts  established  by 
act  of  Congress  in  the  trials  of  causes  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  but  also  attend  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  year  the 
various  district  courts  held  in  the  counties  under  the  Territorial  laws. 

CLERKS   OF    COURTS. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  1874,  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico  has  established  courts  in  the 
counties  within  the  various  districts  in  this  Territory  which  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  and  provision 
is  made  by  law  to  pay  the  clerks  $2,500  per  year  by  the  Territory  as 
compensation  for  the  additional  labor  and  expense  thus  entailed  upon 
them. 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  Febru- 
ary last,  in  United  States  v.  McMillan,  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  the  clerks  of  the  courts  in  this  Territory,  they  feeling  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  account  and  pay  over  to  the  Government  the 
salary  thus  paid  them  by  the  Territory.  If  this  were  done  they  could 
then  decline  to  attend  the  district  courts  held  throughout  the  various 
counties,  and  there  is  no  way  of  enforcing  their  attendance.  This 
would  create  great  disappointment  in  the  Territory  and  to  individual 
litigants. 

1  recommend  that  the  right  of  the  clerks  to  receive  such  a  salary 
from  the  Territory,  for  their  own  use,  and  also  the  right  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  pay  it  to  them  for  Territorial,  district,  and  county  business,  be 
established  by  law  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Territory  of  Netv  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  11,  1897. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


Territory  of  Oklahoma, 

Executive  Department, 

Guthrie,  July  1,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897: 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  has  been  but  seven  years  since  Oklahoma  was  created  a  Territory, 
yet  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  talked-about  and  read-about  portions 
of  the  United  States.  In  these  seven  years  it  has  made  greater  prog- 
ress than  have  most  Commonwealths  in  three  times  that  length  of  time. 
At  the  election  last  fall  53,000  votes  were  cast — 11,000  more  than  in 
Florida  and  22,000  more  than  in  Delaware,  and  the  Territory  outranks 
a  dozen  different  States  in  population. 

Oklahoma  has  never  had  a  boom,  and  has  never  suffered  the  conse- 
quent collapse.  It  has  been  a  steady  growth  and  progress  from  the 
start. 

Blessed  with  abundant  crops  during  the  year,  and  with  still  better 
prospects  for  the  future,  Oklahoma  farmers  are  prosperous  and  hopeful, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  has  brought  prosperity  to  all  other 
classes. 

Business  is  reviving  in  every  channel,  large  amounts  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  are  going  to  outside  markets,  outside  capital  is  coming  in  to 
seek  investment,  considerable  building  is  going  on  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  indeed  bright  for  Oklahoma 
and  her  people. 

No  portion  of  the  United  States  today  offers  a  more  inviting  prospect 
to  the  home  seeker — farmer,  business  man,  or  artisan — and  nowhere  is 
there  a  better  field  for  the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

POPULATION. 

Oklahoma  is  distinctively  an  American  community,  the  proportion  of 
citizens  of  foreign  birth  being  smaller  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 
Oklahoma  people  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  enterprising;  known  the 
nation  over  for  their  push  and  energy.  These  people,  who  have  settled 
an  empire  in  a  day  and  builded  cities  in  a  night,  who  have  met  and 
surmounted  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  so  common  in  a  new 
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country — pioneers  who  took  possession  of  the  virgin  soil  with  nothing 
to  depend  upon  save  their  grit  and  energy  and  labor,  and  builded 
hoines,  opened  successful  farms,  and  planted  orchards  that  are  to-day 
the  wonder  of  the  world — are  a  new  and  unique  type  of  American  citi- 
zens. The  true  Oklahoman  is  the  embodiment  of  courage,  thrift,  energy, 
and  enterprise,  an  optimist  of  optimists,  a  conqueror  of  a  new  world, 
reaching  out  for  other  things,  overcoming  obstructions  and  difficulties 
that  to  most  men  would  seem  insurmountable. 

The  population  as  returned  by  the  assessors  for  1896  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  275,000.  No  enumeration  was  taken  this  year,  but  as  there 
has  been  during  the  entire  year  a  steady  immigration  and  no  emigra- 
tion worth  speaking  of,  it  can  be  safely  estimated  that  the  population 
is  now  considerably  in  excess  of  300,000. 

The  immigration  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  the  best  character, 
mostly  farmers  and  stockmen  from  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  coming 
with  ready  money  to  purchase  claims  and  farms  and  make  substantial 
improvements  thereon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population,  by  counties,  as  based  upon 
the  assessors'  enumeration  for  1896 : 


Population,  by  counties. 


Beaver 4,  778 

Blaine 6, 415 

Canadian 12,  837 

Cleveland 13,  006 

Custer 5,  296 

D 2,986 

Day 611 

Garfield 16, 092 

Grant 16,575 

Greer 8,  500 

Kay 16,959 

Kingfisher 15,  346 

Lincoln 16,  542 


Logan 19,995 

Noble 13,402 

Oklahoma 19. 999 

Pawnee 8,  293 

Payne 14,192 

Pottawatomie 17,  300 

Roger  Mills 1,  267 

Washita 5,404 

Woods 20,805 

Woodward 7,487 

Reservations 12,  500 


Total 275.587 


TAXABLE   PROPERTY. 


In  spite  of  the  financial  depression  of  the  past  three  years,  which  has 
caused  a  general  shrinkage  of  values,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Territory  has  increased  from  $19,937,940.86  in  1894  to  $32,034,752  in 
1897.  In  a  majority  of  the  counties  tlie  property  is  returned  for  taxa- 
tion at  very  much  less  than  its  real  value.  It  can  safely  be  stated  that 
the  assessed  valuation  should  be  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  instead 
of  thirty -two  millions. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  has  recently  decided  a  case  involv- 
ing the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of  equalization,  denying 
the  power  of  the  board  to  raise  the  aggregate  valuation  as  shown  by 
the  assessment  rolls  of  the  counties.  This  decision  reverses  the  decision 
made  by  the  same  court  last  year,  and  the  conflict  is  somewhat  annoy- 
ing and  vexatious.  Both  cases  are  still  pending  and  undetermined 
before  the  court  on  motions  for  a  rehearing.  The  effect  of  the  present 
status  of  this  question  is  confusing  to  the  average  county  clerk  and 
collector,  and  may  induce  such  procedure  by  some  as  will  jeopardize 
collections  in  some  of  the  counties. 

With  no  intention  of  criticising  the  court,  I  think  I  may  say  without 
impropriety  that  a  good  public  policy  seems  to  demand  an  early  and 
final  disposition  of  this  question,  to  tlie  end  that  no  mistakes  may  be 
made  hereafter  by  those  charged  with  the  performance  of  duties  which 
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are  so  far-reaching  and  are  of  so  great  importance  to  the  individual 
taxpayer  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valuation  of  each  county  for  the  year 
1897: 

Taxable  valuation,  by  counties,  1807. 


Beaver $1,097,495 

Blaine 384,122 

Canadian 3,  254,  830 

Cleveland 1,847,683 

Custer 447,934 

D 240,039 

Day 222,483 

Garfield 1, 192,  601 

Grant 1,  003.  300 

Greer 840,  273 

Kay 2,549,119 

Kingfisher 1,  871, 114 

Lincoln 1,054,303 


Logan  $3,  033,  326 

Noble 1,301  585 

Oklahoma I,  365,  687 

Pawnee 1,  018,  644 

Payne 1,  583,  869 

Pottawatomie 1,  364,  L36 

Roger  Mills 334,  433 

Washita 477,  364 

Wopds 1,  399,  057 

Woodward 1, 148,  355 


Total 32,034,752 


TAXES. 

The  total  Territorial  tax  for  the  year  is  4.3  mills,  divided  as  follows: 
General  Territorial  tax,  3  mills;  normal  school  tax,  one-half  mill; 
university  tax,  one-half  mill;  college  building  bond  interest  tax,  one- 
fifth  mill;  for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes,  one-twentieth  of  a 
mill;  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  one- twentieth  of  a  mill. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  county  and  district  school  taxes,  which 
are  of  course  much  higher,  but  the  average  county  tax  during  the  past 
year  was  but  3J  per  cent,  which,  when  the  very  low  valuation  of  prop- 
erty is  considered,  makes  the  taxes  not  greater  than  in  any  enterprising 
and  nourishing  community.  The  Territorial  tax  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  any  other  Western  State  or  Territory. 

A  very  large  addition  will  be  made  to  the  real  estate  subject  to  tax- 
ation each  year  as  the  title  to  homestead  lands  are  perfected  by  settlers, 
and  there  will  be  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  in  each  county. 


TERRITORIAL   INDEBTEDNESS. 


The  Territory  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $48,000,  bearing  6  per 
cent  per  annum  payable  annually  in  July  at  the  Western  National 
Bank  in  New  York  City.  These  bonds  were  issued  in  1893  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  for  the  Territorial  University,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  Normal  School  at  Edmond 
are  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years. 

The  normal- school  fund  and  the  university  fund  are  practically  out 
of  debt  and  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  general-fund  indebtedness  has  gradually  increased  year  by  year 
since  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  the  expenses  each  year  over- 
running the  revenues  by  reason  of  failure  to  collect  full  amount  of  taxes 
levied,  thereby  creating  a  casual  deficit  which  now  amounts  to  about 
$190,938.04,  including  interest  accrued  on  outstanding  warrants.  All 
warrants  issued  by  the  auditor  draw  no  interest  until  registered  with 
the  treasurer,  after  which  they  draw  6  per  cent  until  paid.  Under  the 
Territorial  law  warrants  are  paid  in  the  order  of  their  registration,  and 
the  treasurer  issues  a  call  every  sixty  days  and  applies  accumulated 
funds  to  the  redemption  of  outstanding  warrants,  and  the  interest 
stops  on  all  warrants  thirty  days  after  date  of  the  call. 
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I  regret  that  the  books  of  the  auditor's  office  are  not  fully  posted  and 
balanced,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  statement  showing 
the  casual  deficit  year  by  year  since  organization,  but  I  give  below  a 
statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  general-revenue  fund  at  the 
close  of  business  June  30,  1897: 

Statement  1892-1897. 

General-fund  warrants  outstanding  November  30, 1892 $21,  691.  86 

General-fund  warrants  issued  year  ending  November  30, 1893 61,  451.  22 

Making  a  total  of 83, 143.  08 

General-fund  warrants  redeemed  year  ending  November  30, 1893 10,  543.  67 

Leaving  a  balance  outstanding-November  30, 1893,  of 72,  599.  41 

General-fund  warrants  issued  year  ending  November  30, 1894 55,  655.  07 

Making  a  total  of 128,254.48 

General-fund  warrants  redeemed  year  ending  November  30,  1894 37;  246.  73 

Leaving  a  balance  outstanding  November  30, 1894,  of 91,  007.  75 

Cash  in  treasury  available  for  redemption  of  general-fund  warrants 4,  326.  41 

Net  warrant  indebtedness  November  30, 1894 86,  681. 34 

Warrants  outstanding  November  30,  1894 91,  819.  26 

Warrants  issued  year  ending  November  30, 1895 109,  656.  24 

Making  a  total  of 201,  475.  50 

Warrants  redeemed  year  ending  November  30, 1 895 26,  658.  81 

Leaving  a  balance  outstanding  November  30,  1895,  of 174,  816.  69 

Warrants  issued  year  ending  November  30, 1896 80,  767.  71 

Making  a  total  of 255,  584.  40 

Warrants  redeemed  year  ending  November  30,  1896 80,  028.  90 

Leaving  a  balance  outstanding  November  30, 1896,  of 175,  555.  50 

Cash  in  fund  available  for  redemption  of  warrants 12, 481. 52 

Net  general-fund  indebtedness  November  30,  1896 163,  073. 98 

Total 163, 073. 98 

Warrants  outstanding  November  30,  1896 $175,  555. 50 

General-fund  warrants  issued  from  November  30,  1896,  to 
June  30,  1897 102,  713. 24 

Total 278,268.64 

278,268.74 

Warrants  redeemed  to  June  30,  1897 84,  472.  70 

Cask  in  treasurv  applicable  to  redemption  of  called  war- 
rants June  30/1897 3,  658.  00 

88, 130. 70 

Warrants  outstanding  and  unprovided  for  June  30, 1897 190, 138. 04 

Accrued  interest  (estimated) 800.  00 

Net   general-warrant  fund  indebtedness   (including   accrued  interest) 

June  30,  1897 190,  938.  04 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  take  such  steps  in  the  near  future  as  may 
seem  wise  and  practicable  to  enhance  the  value,  or  rather  the  market 
price,  of  general-fund  warrants,  which  it  appears  to  me  is  unjustifiably 
low  at  the  present  time. 
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EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  work  of  the  higher  Territorial  educational  institutions  during  the 
past  year  has  been  effective  and  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
The  faculties  of  each  are  able  and  earnest  educators,  whose  work  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  success  of  each  one  of  the  institutions,  and  their  man- 
agement and  conduct  meets  the  approval  and  praise  of  the  patrons. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  provided  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  university  at  Norman,  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland  County, 
a  city  of  about  3,000  inhabitants.  A  large  pressed  brick  and  white 
stone  building,  containing  twenty-one  recitation,  assembly,  and  office 
rooms,  has  been  erected  on  a  campus  containing  40  acres  of  land.  The 
same  legislature  provided  for  the  support  of  the  university  a  tax  levy 
of  one-half  mill  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  Territory. 

When  the  lands  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  were  opened  to  set- 
tlement, section  13  in  each  township  was  reserved  from  settlement  for 
the  university,  agricultural  college,  and  normal-school  purposes.  By 
act  of  Congress  the  Territory  was  authorized  to  lease  these  lauds  and 
to  devote  the  income  from  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
reserved  from  settlement.  The  different  sources  of  support  provide  an 
annual  income  of  from  815,000  to  $20,000.  The  faculty  now  consists  of 
six  professors  and  the  president.  All  the  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  trained  for  their  special  work  in  the  best  educational  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  the  university  is  divided  into  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  pharmaceutical,  and  musical  departments.  It  is 
expected  to  add  other  departments  as  the  resources  of  the  institution 
will  permit.  There  is  already  a  strong  demand  for  both  a  law  and  a  med- 
ical department. 

The  courses  of  study  are  all  of  about  the  same  standard  as  is  required 
in  the  best  State  universities  of  the  West.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  preparatory  department,  but  this  will  be  dispensed 
with  as  the  high  schools  and  academies  develop  sufficiently  to  supply 
its  place.  The  coming  collegiate  year  will  witness  the  first  graduation 
from  the  college  department.  The  equipment's  of  the  university  con- 
sist in  the  usual  furniture  for  assembly  room,  recitation  rooms,  and 
office,  of  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  a  good  physical  labora- 
tory, considerable  apparatus  for  instruction  in  biology,  and  a  well- 
selected  library.  The  headquarters  of  the  Territorial  Historical  Society 
is  located  in  the  building.  It  is  making  a  complete  collection  of  the 
current  history  of  the  Territory  that  is  already  worthy  of  great  praise 
and  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  future  historian  of  the  West.  The 
campus  has  been  improved,  6  acres  of  trees  having  been  planted,  which 
are  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition.  The  enrollment  of  the  university 
for  the  last  year  was  122,  every  county  of  the  Territory  being  repre- 
sented. Of  these,  98  were  males  and  74  were  females.  Classified  as 
to  occupation  of  parents,  108  were  the  children  of  farmers,  22  of  mer- 
chants, 11  of  lawyers,  and  26  miscellaneous.  The  enrollment  the  first 
year  was  119,  the  second  year  137,  the  third  year  142,  the  fourth  year 
149,  and  the  fifth  and  last  year  172,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  23.  The  indications  all  point  toward  an  attendance 
of  considerably  over  200  students  the  coming  year. 
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The  work  of  this  college  is  well  stated  by  the  law  of  Congress  making 
annual  appropriations  for  its  support.  This  provides  that  the  funds 
granted  under  this  act  can  be  used  "only  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life."  Under  this  law 
the  college  received  $22,000  for  the  last  year  and  will  receive  $23,000 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  also  receives  one-third  of  the  rental  received 
from  sections  13  in  the  "  Cherokee  Outlet."  The  college  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  six  regents,  the  governor  being  one  ex  officio, 
and  five  being  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  A  sub- 
stantial and  well  arranged  college  building  has  been  erected,  but  is 
already  overcrowded.  By  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Stillwater  the  college 
owns  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land.  The  faculty  numbers  eleven  well- 
trained  instructors,  two  of  whom  give  chief  attention  to  the  preparatory 
department.  The  relatively  liberal  endowment  has  made  it  possible  to 
provide  an  unusually  good  library  and  collections  of  apparatus  for 
illustration  in  the  teaching  of  science. 

The  laws  of  the  Territory  indicate  the  intention  that  this  shall  be 
especially  a  college  for  the  people  and  not  for  any  one  class,  No  fees 
of  any  kind  are  required  from  students.  Pupils  are  admitted  direct 
from  the  common  schools.  The  full  course  of  four  years  leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  but  it  i's  arranged  to  give  the  greatest 
help  to  those  able  to  attend  for  only  one  or  two  years. 

The  funds  received  from  the  United  States  can  not  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  there  is  not  yet  accommodations  sufficient  to 
make  it  possible  to  establish  a  mechanic  arts  department.  Aside  from 
this  the  work  of  the  college  conforms  in  letter  and  spirit  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  endowment  act. 

As  a  department  of  the  college,  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
has  been  established,  receiving  annually  $15,000  from  the  United  States 
Government.  This  station  makes  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  200 
acres  for  its  field  experiments.  It  also  has  a  small  chemical  laboratory 
and  stables  for  experiments  in  stock  feeding.  Bulletins  are  regularly 
issued  giving  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  investigations.  Seven 
members  of  the  college  faculty  are  also  engaged  in  work  as  members 
of  the  station  staff. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  131  students  in  attendance  and  a 
second  graduating  class  received  the  degree.  There  are  indications  of  a 
marked  increase  in  attendance  for  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  many 
evidences  of  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  experiment  station. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL   AT   EDMOND. 

The  legislature  of  1891  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Territo- 
rial Normal  School,  and  it  was  the  first  of  the  Territorial  institutions 
to  open  its  doors  to  those  desiring  a  higher  education,  starting  at  once 
in  a  local  church  building. 

With  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  the  institution  has  prospered  from 
the  very  start,  and  year  by  year  it  has  grown  in  popularity,  and  the 
session  just  closed  under  the  management  of  President  Edmund  D. 
Murdaugh  had  an  attendance  of  about  200  students,  and,  judging  from 
the  correspondence  and  inquiries,  there  will  be  in  attendance  the  coming- 
year  not  less  than  300  students. 
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The  school  has  long  since  been  removed  to  its  own  substantial  home, 
situated  on  grounds  overlooking  a  vast  and  beautiful  expanse  of 
country  surrounding  the  town  of  Edmond,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  building  was  carefully  planned,  well  constructed  of  native  red 
sandstone  of  fine  quality,  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  most  approved 
system,  and,  together  with  furniture  and  fixtures,  has  cost  about 
$35,000.     This  school  is  entirely  out  of  debt. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  normal  school  is  to  fully  equip  the  teacher 
for  his  important  work.  While  the  course  of  study  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  absolute  requirements  of  our  common  schools,  it  must  not  stop 
at  this.  It  has  a  broader  field  than  merely  fitting  one  to  teach.  It 
must  train  him  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  most  approved  methods,  to  do 
his  work  with  force  and  skill,  and  fully  arm  and  equip  those  who  leave 
its  halls  to  successfully  battle  with  the  exigencies  always  to  be  met  in 
the  path  of  honorable  citizenship. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  session  a  model  school  and  training 
department  for  young  teachers  will  be  established  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  teacher  trained  for  this  class  of  work. 

With  a  school  especially  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
importance  of  this  department  can  not  well  be  overestimated,  for  it 
enables  the  young  teacher  to  acquire  the  most  approved  method  in  the 
art  of  instructing  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  commonly  made  by  inex- 
perienced teachers. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  board  of  education  made  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  the  purchase  of  books,  which  will  give  the  institutiou  about 
1,500  carefully  selected  volumes.  There  was  made  a  further  appropri- 
ation for  the  completion  of  the  laboratory  and  the  purchase  of  chemicals 
and  such  other  supplies  as  are  necessary  for  the  full  equipment  of  the 
institution  for  scientific  work.  With  such  encouragement,  excellent 
results  may  be  confidently  expected. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALVA. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  fourth  general  assembly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  normal  school  at  Alva,  in  Woods  County,  Okla., 
and  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Edmond  Normal  School  is  charged 
with  the  management  and  control  of  the  new  school.  Ample  provision 
was  also  made  for  its  maintenance. 

Alva  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very  thickly  inhabited  portion  in 
the  middle  western  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"Cherokee  Strip,"  and  the  establishment  of  this  school  is  due  perhaps 
more  to  the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  recognize  the  political  impor- 
tance and  claims  of  the  "  West  Side"  and  the  "Strip"  than  to  any 
immediate  necessity  for  actual  educational  purposes.  However,  if 
present  crop  prospects  are  realized  this  fall,  the  capacity  of  all  our 
Territorial  educational  institutions  will  be  severely  tested,  and  the 
necessity  for  this  new  school  will  be  demonstrated  this  year,  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  establishment  by  the  legislature  can  be  no  longer 
questioned.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  people  of  the  town  of  Aha 
donated  40  acres  of  land  as  a  suitable  site  for  this  school,  and  voted 
an  issue  of  $5,000  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  erect  a  suitable 
school  building.  This  school  will  be  open  for  students  this  season. 
INT  97— mis 34 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL   AND   NORMAL   UNIVERSITY. 

The  fourth  general  assembly  also  provided  for  the  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  which  is  the  instruction  of  both  male  and  female  colored 
persons  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  various  branches  which  pertain 
to  a  common  school  education  and  in  such  higher  education  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  industrial  arts. 

This  school  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  regents  composed 
of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Territorial  treas- 
urer, and  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  and  two  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  from 
among  the  colored  race. 

This  board  will  be  organized  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  in  a 
way  to  effectually  inaugurate  for  the  colored  people  a  first-class  educa- 
tional institution  with  a  faculty  composed  exclusively  of  colored  teach- 
ers. The  establishment  of  this  school  by  enactment  by  a  Populist  leg- 
islature, and  with  the  approval  of  a  Democratic  governor,  indicates 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  great  republican  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges,  as  well  as  the  decline  and  decay  of  prejudice  against  the 
colored  people  as  a  race. 

The  school  will  be  located  at  Langston,  in  Logan  County,  which  is 
the  only  exclusively  colored  city  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  people 
will  donate  40  acres  of  land  suitable  for  a  site  for  the  institution. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Oklahoma  may  well  be  proud  of  her  public  schools.  In  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Territory,  before  there  were  school  laws  of  any  kind,  school- 
houses  were  built  by  subscription  and  children  at  once  given  the  ben- 
efit of  free  schools  in  almost  every  community.  The  school  laws 
enacted  by  the  first  legislature  and  added  to  later  give  Oklahoma  one 
of  the  best  public-school  systems  in  the  Union. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  1,909  organized  school  districts,  as  follows: 

Woods 224 

Garfield 126 

Kingfisher 114 

Payne 98 

Canadian 96 

Pawnee 80 

Blaine 79 

Greer 65 

Washita 59 

Custer 49 

D 42 

Day 12 

About  1,500  of  these  have  substantial  and  comfortable  schoolhouses, 
the  others  holding  school  in  rented  quarters.  Every  town  of  any  size 
has  graded  schools,  and  the  more  important  cities  have  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  graded  and  high  schools,  which  graduate  classes  annually. 
Nearly  all  the  city  school  buildings  are  substantial,  modern  structures 
of  brick  and  stone,  many  of  them  costing  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

A  regular  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  the  district  schools  by  the 
Territorial  board  of  education,  and  many  county  superintendents  are 
grading  their  schools  and  providing  uniform  rules  for  their  government. 


Lincoln 133 

Grant 121 

Pottawatomie 108 

Logan 97 

Kay 88 

Oklahoma 79 

Cleveland 66 

Noble.   61 

Woodward 52 

Beaver 44 

Roger  Mills 16 
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In  the  towns  from  seven  to  nine  months'  school  is  held,  and  in  the 
country  districts  from  four  to  seven  months,  and  people  contemplating 
coming  to  Oklahoma  can  be  assured  of  excellent  school  advantages  in 
even  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Territory. 

In  a  few  instances  there  has  been  some  little  friction  over  the  ques- 
tion of  mixed  or  separate  schools  for  colored  and  white  children,  but 
separate  schools  are  now  maintained  in  nearly  nil  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  colored  children  are  given  identically  the  same  advantages 
as  the  white.  The  school  enumeration  for  1897  has  not  yet  been  fully 
reported,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  largely  increased  over  the  enumera- 
tion for  last  year,  which  was  88,705. 

I  give  below  interesting  tables  showing  the  school  population,  by 
counties,  last  year;  also  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses in  each  county  in  the  Territory: 

Scholastic  population  for  the  year  1806. 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleveland 
D 


Day 

G  (Custer) 
Garfield.... 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 


Kingfisher 

Lincoln 

Logan  

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie. 
Roger  Mills. .. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 


Total 


White. 


Male. 


Female. 


183 
L53 

L68 

tin 

134 

120 

921 

447  I 

259 

356  I 

545 

550 

959 

964 

299 

854 

522 

752 

080  i 

333 

104 

076 

615  I 


1,052 
2,000 
2,451 

423 
99 

780 
2.270 
2,078 
1.235 
2,  388 
2.303 
2.  747 
2,803 
1,387 
2,605 
1,417 
2,380 
2,846 

332 
1,062 
3,808 

652 


42,434  |       39,666 


Toi 


971 

2,205 
4,168 
4,891 
857 
219 
1,701 
4,717 
4,337 
2,591 
4,  933 

4,  913 
5,700 
5,767 
2,  686 
5,459 
2,939 
5,132 

5,  926 
665 

2.166 
7;  884 
1,  267 


82, 100 


Colored. 


Male. 


407 
100 


22 
512 
264 
979 

57 
428 
125 

59 
101 


Female.       Total. 


462 
84 
35 


184 
71 


20 
447 
276 
,000 

48 
410 
154 

52 


70 

108 

32 


42 
959 
540 
1,979 
105 
838 
279 
111 
189 


40 


3,285 


County. 

Male 
total. 

Female 
total. 

Total 

aggregate. 

483 
1,560 
2,268 
2,  476 
479 
120 
959 
2,502 
2,117 
1,356 
2,567 
3,062 
3,223 
3,943 
1,  356 
3,282 
1.617 
2,811 
3.181 

1.  152 

4.  104 

615 

488 
1,514 

2,  084 
2,486 

468 
99 

812 
2,  323 
2,054 
1    2  5 
2,  108 
2,810 
3,023 
3,803 

1,  435 
3,015 
1.571 

2,  432 
2,934 

332 
1.104 

652 

971 

3,074 

4,352 

4,  962 

1) 

947 

Day 

219 

G  (Custer) 

1.  171 

4,  825 

4.  171 

2,591 

1.  0V5 

5,  872 

6,246 

7,  716 

2,  701 

6,297 

3,  218 

5,243 

6,115 

665 

2,  256 

7,933 

1,207 

Total 

45,  754 

42,  951 

88,  705 
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Receipt*  for  (he  >/ear. 


County. 

Balance  on 

hand  June 

30, 1896. 

From  appor- 
tionment of 
Territorial 
and  connty 
school  funds. 

tax. 

bonds. 

Other 
sources. 

Total 

pts. 

-     1 

258. 37 
12.  471. 18 

709.  33 
9. 165.  05 

-  463.37 

3,675    " 

22.  603. 18 

5, 141.  54 

--  - 

-    -■  -_ 

Canadian 

49.  ■:  - 

D 

4S.77 

44       75 

369. 49 

:  128  - 

.-    -- 

Dav 

G 

4.  196.  31 

"  i ."  - 

1.  ISO.  66 
85 

1.  254.  23 
-   "   22 

4     28.55 
224     ■ 
352. 12 
229.  34 

1,228   - 
"   753.66 

515.  97 
11.  152   77 

14. 

3.  745.  50 
16.  88       - 

i  .-,  a 

11.  782. 16 

2,158 
11,708   18 

9.  045.  54 

5.  •---      - 

11.:"       _- 

6,061  U 

i   "-     1 
2,12     " 
346.96  \ 

32. 2"     -- 

.     - 

-     a 

785   ■ 

16  " 

Grant 

ni  : 

17,72      ■ 

'    •      - 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Noble 

37 

19.- 

14. : 

-  i 

621.30 

3.  0  " 

34.  68  -    ' 

3   "       12 
22       ,   -  . 
50,408     r 

528    L8 

20.  1 
4.  036.  09 

1     263.06 

.     .       . 

. 

1      . " LI ' 

Pawnee 

Payne  

-     25 
2,935.04 

725     . 

-- 

452. 43 

1       57. 04 

3.  260.  92 
22,532.18 

39.91 

'   " 

Woods 

"  .   '     . 

12    -.-     - 

Total 

28  399.36 

.     277.66 

L7J  685.54 

.4     12.21 

67,159  78 

141            ' 

for  the 

Count  v 


8    bs,        Kents. 
Teachers'   buildings,   re; 
salaries.       and  fur-     and  inci- 


Library 


niture.      dentals. 


rants. 


I    bates 

n  hand, 
purposes,  pendira:  e  - 

■ 


.  82 
"    "11.19 

.   _   22 

1.  694.  24 

-    i  n 

- 
-  - 

-■"     - 
72     19 

4. 141.  30 

1     72.51 
27 

-"  ..     12 
-     _■    58 
-     • 
1 

349.94 

Canadian 

"    "    -  -" 

D 

.     " 

50.51 

- 

- 

Dav 

g  : 

Garfield 

6,706     - 

.  28 

I    14     8] 

233.  30 

1       47   51 

25 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

v. 

16.  58 
.     [  13.  20 
"6.61 

-  n.oo 

-  .4  0.94 
23,271.12 

-' 

1S.1    .   72 

4,345    - 

S.  361.39 
1,  620. 16 

"    '-     85 
-       ~  - 

1, 497. 92 
1     \ 

- 

"    188  - 

58 
1   -- 

4,534.2* 
.      ..   " 
'     425 

-  y 

-  1 

.  •  ■  U 

■:  -  r  .- 
"  •  i 
■  •    - 

32     - 

54      .4 

85 

...     • 

-  "       U 

J2 

-       i 

-  - 

33.  c  " 

33.3". 

"    84 
"      - 

11        -    - 
580    - 

-  75 

-  .-       ■ 
5, 438. 1 

1.  33L  91 
5, 438. 11 
L  738. 28 



Oklahoma 







84    .. 
75 
L.349.4 

" 



- 

.  ».  67 

19..-.     . 

1    1     " 

1     -  .  12 

-"    5 
574   17 

20. 16 

" 
78S 

i     -     ." 
1*812.32 

-.-  " 
• 



.  1     569.  20 

19     :"  B7 

i]    168 

-     - 1     J 

"'       .     1 

"   288 

" ."   . 

Every  county  in  the  Territory  holds  a  normal  teachers'  institute  from 
three  to  six  weeks  each  year  ami  the  si  of  teaching  is 

steadily  raised. 

A  source  of  much  revenue  for  the  pi  hools  are  the  school: 

Congress  to  be  leased  and  the  pi  Is  distributed 

capita  of  school  population  among  the  various  disti  Lets    f  theTen  Ltoiy. 
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During  the  year  just  closing  $71,722.53  has  been  so  distributed,  mak- 
ing 81  cents  per  capita  going  to  the  different  counties,  as  follows: 

School -fun  (I  apportionment. 

Beaver $798.27      Logan $6,425.46 

Blaine 2,427.99     Noble 2,274.60 

Canadian 3,618.57     Oklahoma 5, 272.56 

Cleveland 4,038.75      Pawnee 2,558.24 

Custer 1,406.58      Payne 4,280.85 

1) 713.73     Pottawatomie 4,827.36 

Day 179.07     RogerMills.. 553.35 

Garfield 3,933.03      Washita 1,792.50 

Grant 3,518.31      Woods 6,240.72 

Greer 2,070.57     Woodward 991.04 

Kay 3,041.93  

Kino-fisher 4,869.30                Total 71.722.53 

Lincoln 4,914.15 

1  desire  to  commend  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  and  the  effi- 
cient work  being  done  therein.  The  future  of  any  Commonwealth  is 
assured  by  so  generous  and  successful  an  education  of  the  mass  of  the 
whole  people. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  common  schools  and  the  higher  Territorial 
institutions  of  learning,  there  are  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges  of 
a  private  or  sectarian  nature. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  a  college  at  Kingfisher  and  an  academy 
at  Perry.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  parochial  schools  in  most  of  the 
towns,  a  seminary  for  girls  at  Guthrie,  a  college  at  Sacred  Heart,  several 
large  mission  schools  in  the  Osage  Xation,  as  well  as  missions  among 
the  Kiowas  and  Comanehes.  The  Friends  have  mission  schools  among 
the  Shawnee  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  and  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Alennonites,  Episcopalians,  and  Congregationalists  have  mission  schools 
and  mission  stations  among  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes,  Kiowas, 
Comanehes,  and  Apaches.  Well  up  toward  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  spent  in  mission  school  work  among  these  latter  tribes  alone  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Methodists  will  build  a  hall  in  connection  with  the  Territorial 
university,  and  flourishing  business  colleges  are  being  conducted  at 
Guthrie,  Elreno,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Shawnee. 

The  Government  schools  for  Indians  form  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  work  of  Oklahoma.  On  each  reservation  are  the  regular 
reservation  schools,  with  comfortable  buildings,  excellent  equipment, 
and  efficient  teachers;  the  schools  at  Darlington,  Pawnee,  and  Shawnee- 
town  deserving  special  mention. 

At  Chilocco  is  Haworth  Institute,  with  magnificent  stone  buildings 
and  modern  equipments,  costing  considerably  over  $100,000,  a  corps  of 
a  score  or  more  of  teachers  and  500  scholars  representing  all  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  employees  at  these  Government 
schools  have  been  placed  in  the  classified  list  of  public  servants.  To 
insure  active,  energetic  service  the  tenure  of  their  service  should  be 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  in  the  reservation 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  agent. 
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DEAF   MUTES   AND   BLIND. 

The  fourth  legislative  assembly  provided  for  the  levying  of  a  Ter- 
ritorial tax  of  one-  twentieth  of  a  mill  for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf 
mutes  and  the  same  amount  for  the  blind.  This  tax  has  been  levied. 
The  first  installment  will  be  collected  in  December  next,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  ample  provisions  made  for  these  unfortunates  by  January  1, 
1898.  The  deaf  mutes  will  be  cared  for  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  and  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Territorial  normal  school,  and 
the  blind  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  the  board  of  the 
Territorial  university. 

REFORM   SCHOOL. 

By  legislative  action  the  governor  is  authorized  to  contract  with  any 
other  State  for  the  correction  and  education  of  incorrigible  youth,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  no  contract  has 
yet  been  made,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  should  necessity  seem  to  demand  it. 

INSANE   ASYLUM. 

The  insane  of  the  Territory  are  cared  for  by  contract  with  the  Okla- 
homa Sanitarium  Company,  whose  large  and  commodious  hospital  is 
located  near  the  town  of  Korman.  There  are  confined  there  at  present 
143  patients,  a  net  increase  of  17  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  confined  from  each 
county  in  the  Territory  on  July  1,  1896,  the  number  received  and  dis- 
charged during  the  year,  and  the  number  remaining: 

Insane  statistics. 


County. 

Patients  in 

asylum 
July  1,1896. 

Patients 

received 

during 

year. 

Deaths. 

Releases. 

Escapes. 

Patients 
now  in 
asylum. 

] 
1 
6 
9 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 
3 

7 

1 

1 
1 

8 

31 

D 

1 

1 

Day 

11 
4 
3 
9 
6 

14 
4 

20 
2 

12 

13 
2 
4 
4 
1 

13 
2 
4 
4 
6 

10 
2 

13 
2 
5 
8 

1 
1 

9 

14 

3 

2 

Kay 

2 

5 

13 

3 
3 
1 
4 

2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
5 
7 
1 
3 
3 

14 

Noble 

3 

26 

2 

12 

3 

1 

10 

1 

3 
5 
2 
1 

4 

1 

•  5 

3 

1 

Total 

126 

99 

22 

59 

1 

143 
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The  death  list  seems  to  be  abnormally  large,  but  is  explained  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum,  Dr.  John  Threadgill,  in  his  report  to 
myself,  as  follows : 

Our  death  list  would  not  be  nearly  so  largo  if  the  boards  of  insanity  of  the  different 
counties  wore  more  careful  in  not  waiting  bo  long  to  send  some  of  the  unfortunates 
here,  as  many  of  those  who  have  died  were  in  a  moribund  condition  when  received 
here.  We  have  not  yet  had  a  death  in  the  asylum  from  fever,  pneumonia,  dysentery, 
or  any  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  country.  At  all  times  the  asylum  has  been 
free  of  sickness,  and  no  death  has  over  occurred  iu  the  asylum  from  sickness  origi- 
nating in  it.  At  the  present  time  all  the  patients  in  the  asylum  are  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Under  the  contracts  the  Territory  pays  $25  per  month  for  the  care  of 
each  patient,  the  amount  paid  for  the  year  ending  June  30  aggregating 
$39,812.75.     The  cost  of  transportation  was  $2,987.49  for  the  year. 

The  asylum  is  a  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  built  with 
all  modern  improvements, well  located,  and  equipped  in  everyway,  and 
the  care  and  attention  given  the  patients  has  been  of  the  best.  The 
laws,  however,  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients  are 
crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  number  of 
those  committed  by  the  various  counties  would  be  more  properly  cared 
for  at  homes  for  the  indigent  and  poor  rather  than  at  an  ayslum  for  the 
insane. 

SOCIAL   AND  RELIGIOUS. 

In  a  social  and  religious  way  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  people  have  the  same  social  connections, 
attend  the  same  gatherings,  belong  to  the  same  churches,  and  listen  to 
the  same  preaching  of  the  same  gospel  and  worship  in  the  same  way  as 
do  the  people  of  Ohio,  New  York,  or  New  England.  The  same  social 
customs  are  observed,  the  same  manner  of  dress  prevails  as  is  found 
in  any  civilized  and  enlightened  community.  There  is  no  border  ruffian- 
ism, no  everyday,  open  outlawry,  no  semi-savage  barbarity,  such  as  is 
depicted  in  some  unreliable  journals  or  has  found  belief  in  the  minds 
of  misguided  and  uninformed  individuals  in  unprogressive  communities. 

The  percentage  of  crime  among  all  classes  is  lower  than  in  half  of 
the  States  in  the  Union,  all  laws  are,  as  a  general  thing,  enforced,  and 
churches  and  other  religious  institutions  receive  liberal  support. 

Nearly  every  town  has  its  literary  society  or  Chautauqua  circle,  good 
lecture  courses  are  carried  on,  the  best  of  concerts  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments are  well  patronized,  and  the  legislative  and  inaugural  balls 
and  banquets  and  other  gatherings  of  note  at  the  capital  and  other  lead- 
ing cities  will  bear  the  closest  comparison  with  similar  affairs  in  any 
State  or  Territory. 

All  of  the  leading  religious  branches  of  work  are  carried  on,  and  the 
fraternal  organizations  are  strong  and  effective.  We  give  below  figures 
obtained  from  the  leading  ones: 

Christian  Church. 

Number  of  organizations 80 

Membership  .' 6,  000 

Church  buildiugs 15 

Value  of  buildings $30,000 

Preachers 55 

Colored  preachers -   -    -  -  -  2 

Colored  churches 3 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  organizations 25 

Sunday  schools 35 

C.  W.  B.  M.  organizations 7 
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Presbyterian . 

Organizations 44 

Membership 1?  480 

Church  buildings 24 

Value  of  church  property  1 $35,  000 

Colored  churches 1 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 35 

Sunday  schools 47 

Preachers 27 

Sunday  school  missionaries 4 

Episcopal. 

Organized  missions . 13 

Other  regular  stations 11 

Church  buildings 9 

Parsonages 5 

Clergy 5 

Communicants 346 

Value  of  church  property $20,  000 

Chapter  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood .* 1 

Daughters  of  the  King 2 

Children  in  Sunday  school 130 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Number  of  churches 72 

Value $68,  980 

Parsonages 25 

Value $10,300 

Paid  for  buidings  and  improvements  during  year $6,  381 

Paid  on  old  indebtedness $2,  782.  75 

Members 5,  405 

Friends. 

Total  white  membership 900 

Indian  members , 200 

Indian  missions 5 

Schools 1 

Congregational. 

Organizations 90 

Membership 2,  500 

Church  buildings 60 

Value  of  church  property , $50,  000 

New  churches  organized  last  year 14 

Preachers 49 

Colored  churches 1 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 28 

Membership,  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 928 

Sunday  schools 96 

Membership 4,  512 

Missionary  appropriations $10,  500 

Collected  and  expended  on  field $11,  005 

Benevolent  contributions $692 

Grants  tc  build  churches  since  1889 $22,000 

Expended  by  Home  Missionary  Society $70,  000 

Roman  Catholic. 

Bishops 1 

Priests 21 

Churches 28 

Chapels 6 

Stations  visited 80 

Membership 11,000 

New  residences  for  priests 6 

Academies -  -  4 

College  for  boys 1 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 4 

Schools  for  colored 3 

Convents 4 

Monastery 1 

Value  of  school  and  church  property $80,  000 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Pastors 2G 

Assistant  pastors 2 

Local  preachers 27 

Pastoral  charges 26 

Societies  or  churches 88 

MemberB  (Indians,  95;  white,  3,189) 3,284 

Church  buildings 22 

Value  of  churches $29,  975 

Number  of  parsonages 14 

Value  of  parsonages $6,  000 

Number  of  Sunday  schools 45 

Number  of  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars 2,  054 

Missionary  money  appropriated  to  pastors $3, 100 

Raised  on  the  held  for  pastors $3,  713. 19 

Expended  on  churches  and  parsonages $5,  521,  75 

Baptist. 

Churches : 

White 160 

Colored . 85 

Membership : 

White 5, 000 

Colored 3,600 

Ministers : 

White 60 

Colored 100 

Membership  of  Sunday  schools 8, 000 

Sunday  schools. 

Schools 850 

Officers  and  teachers 5,  950 

Scholars 34,  000 

Per  cent  of  population  attending  Sunday  school 13 

Per  cent  of  children  attending  Sunday  school 30 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Societies 150 

Members 5,  295 

Junior  societies 20 

Members 800 

Total  membership 6,  095 

New  societies 50 

Associate  members  uniting  with  the  churches  during  the  year 273 

Lodges  and  camps  reporting. 


Name. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers. 

New 
members. 

Number    -v„,    ,  „+• 

New 
lodges. 

1,000 
820 

2,395 
500 

1,300 
250 

31 
20 
64 
11 
56 
5 
2 

150 
250 
250 
447 

$8,  500 
3,200 

4 

( )d(l  Fellows 

12 

10 

836 

10 

20 

10 

1,458 

34 

THE   PRESS. 


The  press  of  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with  any  portion  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  published  in  the  Territory  at  preseut  ten 
daily  and  eighty  weekly  papers  and  twelve  monthly  publications. 
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The  standard  of  most  of  these  papers  is  kept  well  up  to  the  average, 
and  the  editors  are  all  loyal  and  energetic  in  advancing  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Territory  and  of  their  particular  localities. 

An  active  editorial  association  holds  semi-annual  meetings  to  discuss 
matters  looking  toward  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 

VACANT   LANDS. 

There  are  yet  many  thousands  of  acres  of  unoccupied  Government 
lands  in  Oklahoma,  much  of  which  is  excellent  agricultural  and  fruit 
land  and  offers  a  chance  for  homes  for  thousands  of  settlers,  either 
wholly  free  or  at  the  low  Government  price  of  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
Reports  from  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  various  land  districts  in 
the  Territory  give  the  number  of  acres  in  each  district  subject  to  home- 
stead entry  as  follows : 

Guthrie  district. — No  lands  subject  to  entry. 

Oklahoma  City  district. — There  are  355,670  acres  opened  to  settlement. 
Most  of  this  land  is  in  Washita,  Mills,  and  Ouster  counties  and  can  be 
secured  by  settlement  and  payment  of  $1.50  per  acre  at  the  end  of  five 
years.     There  are  many  fine  farms  still  unoccupied  in  this  district. 

Kingfisher  district. — Of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands  there 
are  10,216  acres  in  Blaine  County,  760  in  Canadian,  319,160  in  D,  240 
in  Kingfisher,  598,520  m  Day,  114,080  in  Custer,  and  103,280  acres  in 
Eoger  Mills  County,  making  1,146,256  for  the  district. 

An  inspection  of  these  vacant  lands  will  reveal  scores  of  fine  home- 
steads suitable  for  general  farming,  and  if  a  man  desires  to  devote  his 
attention  to  stock  raising  he  can  find  no  better  location  anywhere. 
This  land  costs  $1.50  per  acre,  and  the  farmers  of  all  these  counties  have 
produced  abundant  crops  the  past  year  and  during  the  years  preceding. 
An  erroneous  idea  has  obtained  that  these  counties  are  without  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  crops.  While  this  is  true  of  portions  in  the  extreme 
west,  the  records  of  weather  observers  in  Custer  and  Washita  coun- 
ties show  a  greater  average  rainfall  in  crop  seasons  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  Territory,  and  there  has  been  no  crop  failure  there  in  the 
past  five  years  for  men  who  planted  and  cultivated  right. 

Alva  district. — The  records  of  the  land  office  show  434,554  acres  of 
unappropriated  land.  This  can  be  had  for  $1  and  $1.50  per  acre. 
Much  of  it  is  good  agricultural  land  and  all  fine  for  grazing  purposes. 
Water  is  easily  obtainable,  and  crops  find  a  ready  home  market  among 
the  cattlemen  to  the  west  and  south.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
this  district  has  been  found  the  only  artesian  water  in  the  Territory. 

Woodward  district. — There  still  remain  4,837,800  acres  of  vacant  land 
subject  to  homestead  entry  lying  in  Woodward  and  Beaver  counties. 
The  land  in  Woodward  County  can  be  homesteaded  at  $1  per  acre;  in 
Beaver  County  a  settler  can  obtain  160  acres  by  simply  paying  the  land- 
office  fees,  amounting  to  but  $14.  All  of  this  land  is  the  very  finest 
for  grazing,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  along  streams  and  level 
stretches  of  prairie  where  farming  can  be  very  profitably  carried  on. 
Fruit  of  many  kinds  does  well,  and  where  water  can  be  obtained  for 
partial  irrigation  the  growth  and  yield  of  all  kinds  of  crops  is  immense. 
Parts  of  Beaver  County  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  successful 
growing  of  apples.  Thousands  of  people  can  find  good  homes  on  these 
lands. 

Enid  district. — There  are  but  3,100  acres  of  land  unoccupied  in  Grant 
and  Garfield  counties,  the  good  lands  having  been  mostly  taken  up  in 
1893,  and  being  now  under  profitable  cultivation. 
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Perry  district. — The  good  lands  are  about  all  occupied.  Pawnee 
County  has  2,086  acres  and  Noble  County  217  acres  vacant,  some  of 
which  is  good  grazing  and  fruit  land. 

Mangum  district  (Greer  County). — Greer  County  was  long  considered 
a  part  of  Texas,  but  was  given  to  Oklahoma  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  March  10,  1896,  and  was  by  Congress  at 
once  created  a  separate  land  district  with  a  land  office  at  Mangum  and 
a  provision  for  throwing  the  unoccupied  lands  open  to  settlement  early 
in  1897. 

IT.  D.  McKnight,  register  of  the  land  office,  writes  of  the  district  as 
follows : 

This  land  district  contains  in  round  numbers  1,372,666  acres.  In  June  we  disposed 
of  18,320  acres,  leaving  1,354,346  acres  open  to  settlement  July  1.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  2,000  preference- right  settlers  in  the  county  who  are  entitled  to  320 
acres  each,  which  will  take  640,000  acres  and  leave  732,666  acres  open  to  homestead 
settlement  with  only  the  land-office  fees  to  pay  to  secure  160  acres. 

Persons  who  are  not  preference-right  settlers  can  file  at  any  time  by  making  affi- 
davit that  the  land  applied  for  is  not  claimed  by  a  preference-right  settler,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  riled  have  done  so  in  this  way.  Greer  is  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  and  tbe  soil  is  well  suited  for  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats, 
but  almost  anything  will  grow  and  produce  in  abundance  if  put  in  the  ground  and 
tended  as  it  should  be,  regardless  of  the  statements  that  this  is  only  a  grazing 
country.  I  never  saw  such  crops  anywhere  as  are  grown  in  this  county  this  year. 
Wheat  has  averaged  25  bushels  to  the  acre  and  oats  three  times  as  much.  Corn  and 
cotton  look  fine. 

All  laws  are  enforced  and  the  people  are  unusually  law  abiding.  There  is  not  one 
person  in  our  jail  and  has  not  been  since  the  May  term  of  court,  and  but  one  man 
under  bond.     I  never  saw  better  people  in  my  life  than  live  in  this  county. 

Thousands  of  the  homeless  people  of  the  States  will  undoubtedly 
find  comfortable  and  prosperous  homes  on  these  vacant  lauds  in  the 
Territory,  and  I  hope  that  all  that  are  available  will  be  speedily  taken  up. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

There  are  about  2,300  sections  of  common  school,  college,  and  public- 
building  lands  in  the  Territory,  exclusive  of  Greer  County.  Sections 
16  and  36  in  each  township  were  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  common  schools.  Indemnity  lands,  101,000  acres  in  the  Kicka- 
poo  country  and  about  23,000  acres  in  Woodward  County,  have  been 
selected  in  lieu  of  sections  16  and  36  in  the  Osage,  Ponca,  Otoe,  and 
Missouri  reservations,  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  saline  reserves 
and  deficiencies  on  account  of  fractional  townships,  etc.,  and  are  nearly 
all  leased. 

In  Pawnee,  Noble,  Kay,  Grant,  Garfield,  Woods,  and  Woodward 
counties,  commonly  called  the  "  Strip,'7  sections  13  and  33  are  reserved, 
the  former  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Stillwater,  the  nor- 
mal at  Edmond,  and  the  university  at  Norman,  and  the  latter  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings. 

East  of  range  14  west  of  the  Indian  meridian  these  lands  are  leased 
by  the  quarter  section,  limiting  each  lessee  to  one-quarter,  at  an  aver- 
age yearly  rental  of  about  $35,  leases  limited  to  three  years.  Lessees 
desiring  to  renew  their  leases  are  given  preference  rights  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  are  amply  protected  in  their  improvements. 

West  of  range  14  west  the  lands  are  leased  principally  by  the  sec- 
tion for  grazing  purposes,  the  minimum  price  being  $33  a  year  per 
section,  and  in  Beaver  County  $20  per  section.  Counting  by  quar- 
ters, there  are  in  all  about  6,000  quarters  leased,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  amount  outside  of  Greer  County. 
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There   are   many  quarter  sections  I   agricultural   land  still 

unleased  which  will  make  very  desirable  homes  for  new  settlers,  and 
the  system  of  transfer  of  leases  enables  persons  to  buy  out  lessees  on 
excellent  improved  quarters,  often  with  growing  crops  thereon,  and 
serine  comfortable  homes  on  productive  farms  at  a  very  low  figure 

The  school-land  department  is  well  organized,  transacting  a  very 
large  amount  of  business  in  a  most  expeditious  manner.  In  addition 
to  arranging  all  the  Leases,  collecting  rentals,  and  making  transfers  of 
leases,  this  department  looks  after  the  appraising  of  the  improvements 
on  the  lands,  furnishes  to  all  inquirers  lists  ot  vacant  lands  and  full 
information  as  to  the  method  of  leasing,  transfer,  etc..  transacting  a 
greater  amount  of  business  than  any  other  department  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  estimated  that  300  new  leases  will  be  made  at  the  public  leas- 
ing t«:>  be  had  this  fall,  and  that  nearly,  if  not  all  of  the  old  lessees 
whose  leases  expire  the  present  year  will  renew.  It  is  the  intention 
to  commence  leasing  not  later  than  January  next  in  Greer  County, 
where  four  sections  in  each  township  have  been  reserved  for  common 
schools,  colleges,  and  public  buildings. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  subjoined  tables  and  state- 
ments, shoeing  receipts  and  expenditures,  apportionment,  and  net  pro- 
ceeds for  each  year  froui  June  30,  1891,  to  June  30.  1897,  amount  of 
notes  on  hand.  etc. 

',  1897. 

On  hand  June  :'      >     5.:     I      18 

Received  from  June         18       -  .  18  ' 108,    J2.84 

3151.  81     E 

Expenses  for  tli  

137.  924  I  - 

unedtoa] 

d  hand , . .       3.  460. 11 

151,819     . 

Beeeipte  amd  ;  ending  June  S.\  1597. 

COMMON   SCHOOL. 

solved $8  ,443     : 

36.871 

uts 

Net  pr<    Beds.... 73.  217.  GO 

SO.  447     1 

COLLE  --. 

Cash  received 13*528   51 

Expenses 1,  461/82 

Retm  

- .   Beds... 11.  937.  61 

13,528  "1 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

received 14.   ." 

Expenses 1.  4cL"   " v 

Returned  1         |  '.:     nta 151.84 

>~ei  pi     eeds 13.  312 

14.  99 7 .  C  _J 

seeds 98,461 
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Net  proceeds  from  leasing  school  lands. 

Fiscal  vear  ending — 

June  30, 1891 $4,  536. 82 

June  30,  1892 21,346.13 

June  30,  1893 19,  164.  67 

June  30,  1894 46,586.29 

June  30,  1895 B£ 

June  30, 1896 71, 7 

June  30, 1897 98,  467. 81 

Total 350,470.37 


School  fund  apportionment  to  counties,  SI  cents  per  capita  of  school  population. 


Beaver $798. 27 

Blaine 2,427.99 

Canadian 3,  618. 57 

Cleveland 4,  038.  75 

Custer 1,  406.  58 

]) 713.73 

Day 179.07 

Garfield 3,  933.  03 

Grant 3,518.31 

Greer 2,070.57 

Kav 3,  041.  93 

Kingfisher 4,869.30 

Lincoln 4.914.15 


Logan $6,  425.  46 

Noble 2,2 

Oklahoma 5,  272.  56 

Pawnee 2,5£ 

Payne 4,  2 

Pott^i  watomie 4,  v 

Roger  Mills 

Washita 1.792.50 

Woods 6,2 

Woodward 991.  04 

Total 71.722.53 


Notes  on  hand. 
COLLEGE. 


December,  1894. 
December.  1895. 
October.  1896... 
December,  1896. 
October,  1897... 
December,  1897. 
October,  1898. . . 
December.  1898. 
October,  1899... 
December,  1899. 
December,  1900. 
December,  1901. 


"Vyben  due. 


168 

152 

188 

144 

27 

92 

- 

1 

1 


$280.  00 

- 
218.50 

0.495.  14 

; 

8,  056.  27 
4,  718.  60 
2,  243.  00 
2.  871.  30 
2,  243.  00 
33.00 
33.  00 


Total 


33,  278.  07 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


December.  1894. 
December,  1895. 
October,  1896... 
December,  1896. 
October.  1897... 
December.  1897. 
October.  1898... 
D.ceniber,  1898. 
October,  1899... 
December,  1899. 
December,  1900. 
December,  1901. 

Total  . . . . 


4 

$62.  33 

51 

1,766.68 

15 

391.00 

175 

"   ■ 

5.  898.  02 

178 

7.  596.  97 

179 

33 

2,  209.  00 

113 

3,  503.  55 

33 

2,  209.  00 

9 

66.00 

2 

66.00 
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Notes  on  hand — Continued. 
COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


January,  1892 .. 
April,  1892 .... 
December,  1892. 
January,  1893.. 

April,  1893 

December,  1893. 
Miscellaneous  . 
January,  1894 . . 

April,  1894 

December,  1894. 
October,  1895... 
December,  1895. 
October,  1896 . . . 
December,  1896. 
October,  1897 . . . 
December,  1897. 
October,  1898 . . . 
December,  1898. 
October,  1899 . . . 
December,  1899. 
October,  1900 . . . 
December,  1900 . 
October,  1901 . . . 
December,  1901 . 


When  due. 


Total 

Total  notes  on  hand  June  30,  1897. 


$755. 22 

465. 40 

845. 15 

1,457.00 

574. 90 

2,710.75 

291.  00 

1,  732.  75 

591.  90 

10,  480.  82 

1,  375.  72 

19,  531. 11 

14,  361.  55 

24,  067.  65 

71,  450.  33 

10,  354.  01 

66,  251.  73 

6,  093.  74 

52,  965.  78 

5,  898.  75 

66.00 

99.00 

33.00 

33.00 


BANKS  AND   BANKING. 

Oklahoma's  banking  interests  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There 
are  in  the  Territory  five  national  and  forty-nine  Territorial  or  private 
banks.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Territorial  and  private  banks,  compelling  all  to  become 
incorporated,  providing  for  regular  reports  and  an  annual  examination 
by  a  Territorial  bank  examiner,  which  office  was  created  by  the  act. 

The  first  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  forty-nine  Territorial  banks 
made  to  the  examiner  summarize  as  follows: 

Territorial  bank  statement. 
Resources : 

Loans  and  discounts „ $1,  096,  470.  36 

Overdrafts  by  solvent  customers 70,  514.  05 

Other  bonds,  stock,  and  script 100,  573.  68 

Expenses  and  taxes  paid 50,  225.  65 

JReal  estate  at  present  cash  market  value  and  furniture  and  fix- 
tures    202,398.80 

Cash  and  sight  exchange 743,  756. 09 

Other  resources 30,  325.  01 

Total 2,294,263.64 

Liabilities : 

Capital  stock  paid  in 613,  328.  70 

Surplus  fund  on  hand  and  undivided  profits 165,  847.  01 

Certificates  of  deposit 114,  129.  36 

Deposits  subject  to  draft  by  other  banks,  individuals,  and  others.  1, 385,  020.  33 

Bills  payable 15,  938.  24 

Total 2,  294,  263.  64 

Nearly  all  of  the  forty-nine  banks  have  been  examined,  and  in  each 
case  the  reserve  has  been  found  to  be  far  in  excess  of  that  required  by 
law.  The  minimum  cash  reserve  allowed  by  law  is  15  per  cent.  The 
actual  reserve  is  51  per  cent.    Practically  all  these  deposits  are  owned 
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by  farmers  and  business  men.  Examiner  Pugh  says  the  deposits  have 
increased  25  per  cent  in  the  last  two  months,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  farmers  and  business  men  are  getting  on  a  cash  basis  and  are 
enjoying  bank  accounts.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  so  young 
a  Territory,  where  everything  has  been  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  from 
lour  to  eight  years. 

NATIONAL   BANK   STATEMENT. 

The  reports  of  the  live  national  banks  made  to  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency  summarize  as  follows : 

Resources : 

Loans  and  discounts $267,250.77 

Overdrafts 7,  774,  91 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation 62,  500.  00 

Premium  on  United  States  bonds 2,  250.  00 

Stock  securities,  etc 78,  842.  41 

I)ii i Idings,  furniture,  and  fixtures 44^  300.  00 

<  >ther  real  estate  and  mortgages 4,  375. 00 

Due  from  other  national  banks 80,  803.  55 

Due  from  State  and  private  banks 11,  588.  59 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 200,  1 20.  63 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 3,  240.  40 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 300.  34 

Notes  of  other  national  banks 24,  225.  00 

Cash 75,358.37 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund 2,  812.  50 

Total 866,042.47 

Liabilities: 

Capital  stock  paid  in 250,  000.  00 

Surplus  fund 32,  800.  00 

Undivided  profits  less  expenses 8,  411.  23 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 54,  610.  00 

Due  to  other  national  banks 2,  674.  48 

Due  to  State  and  private  banks  and  bankers 32, 434.  31 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents 1,  876.  39 

Individual  deposits 483,  236.  06 

Total 866,  042. 00 

These  reports  all  show  a  large  increase  of  deposits  and  of  cash  on 
hand  over  a  year  ago,  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  crops  within 
the  next  ninety  days  will  greatly  augment  the  deposits  above  the 
present  figures. 

BUILDING  AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Oklahoma's  law  provides  thoroughly  for  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  encouragement  of  building  and  loan  associations,  but  owing 
to  the  cramped  financial  condition  of  many  localities  in  the  past  but  few 
associations  have  been  organized,  there  being  one  each  at  Guthrie, 
Shawnee,  Norman,  and  Pawnee.  All  these  associations  are  flourishing 
and  paying  good  semi-annual  dividends.  The  Guthrie  association, which 
has  been  in  existence  six  years,  has  nearly  $150,000  of  the  capital  sub- 
scribed, about  one-third  of  which  is  paid  up,  and  has  made  about 
120  loans,  almost  every  one  meaning  the  construction  of  a  new  home 
to  be  owned  by  the  borrower. 

The  dividends  the  first  four  years  exceeded  24  per  cent  per  annum; 
the  past  two  years  have  been  about  13  per  cent  per  annum.  Other 
cities  are  considering  the  question  of  organizing  associations,  which 
should  be  in  every  community,  as  no  other  means  are  as  effectual  in 
building  up  a  city  and  adding  to  its  permanency. 
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RAILROADS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

Oklahoma  has  within  her  boundaries  475  miles  of  railway,  about  20 
miles  of  which  were  built  the  past  year — the  Hutchinson  and  Southern, 
from  Manchester  to  Medford,  and  the  Air  Line,  from  Tecumseh  to  Shaw- 
nee, the  latter  line  being  built  and  operated  by  enterprising  citizens  of 
Tecumseh. 

Many  new  lines  are  projected  in  the  Territory,  and  it  seems  reason- 
ably sure  that  a  line  will  be  built  during  the  year  from  Sapulpa  or 
thereabouts  southwest  through  Oklahoma;  that  the  Hutchinson  and 
Southern  will  extend  southeast  from  Medford  and  the  Choctaw  west 
from  Elreno. 

All  of  the  railway,  express,  and  telegraph  companies  operating  in  the 
Territory  report  largely  increased  business  the  past  few  months. 

Deep  water  at  Galveston,  Port  Arthur,  and  other  Texas  points  has 
resulted  in  lower  freight  rates  and  a  consequent  increa'se  in  the  price 
of  farm  products.  The  one  thing  needed  is  a  cultivation  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  these  Texas  ports,  which  would  result  in  the  railways 
carrying  loaded  cars  each  way  instead  of  but  Gulfward,  and  bring  a  still 
further  reduction  of  freight  rates. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  offices  at  all  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  railways,  and  the  principal  inland  towns  are  connected 
by  telephone  with  each  other  and  the  railway  and  telegraph  stations. 

MANUFACTURING. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  toward  developing  manufacturing 
industries  in  Oklahoma  during  the  years  of  formative  period,  though 
within  the  past  year  more  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject. 
Oklahoma  flour  took  first  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  and  is  well 
known  in  all  the  markets  of  the  Southwest.  Nearly  every  town  of  any 
importance  has  one  or  more  good  flouring  mills,  six  or  eight  having 
been  erected  during  the  past  year.  Canning  factories  are  running  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  aud  Alva,  and  the  immense  fruit  crop  of  the 
Territory  would  make  them  profitable  enterprises  at  many  other  points. 
-Five  distilleries  have  been  started  in  the  Territory  for  the  manufacture 
of  peach  brandy,  and  two  creameries  are  being  successfully  operated, 
with  movements  on  foot  to  start  several  others.  The  product  of  these 
creameries  finds  a  ready  market  at  a  good  price,  and  a  half  dozen  more 
would  be  paying  industries. 

A  cotton-seed-oil  mill  paid  over  25  per  cent  dividend  the  past  year  at 
Norman,  and  a  score  of  cotton  gins  scattered  over  the  Territory  were 
run  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Cotton  compresses  are  being  put  in  at 
Elreno  and  Tecumseh,  and  the  number  of  cotton  gins  in  the  Territory 
will  be  more  than  trebled  this  year. 

At  Shawnee  the  Choctaw  railway  shops  are  nearing  completion, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Elreno  have  iron  foundries  and  Guthrie  a  bicycle 
factory.  Every  town  has  its  local  newspaper  and  printing  plants,  and 
at  Guthrie  there  are  two  book-binding  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  connection  with  printing  plants  employing  an  average  of  forty 
people  each  the  year  round. 

Oklahoma  City  has  a  vinegar  and  yeast  works.  At  Newkirk  a  cement 
works  has  been  located.  Near  Okeene  salt  is  being  manufactured  for 
the  market,  while  nearly  every  town  has  its  local  carriage  works,  plan- 
ing mill,  brickyards,  and  stone  quarries. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


After  all,  it  is  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  results  of  his  labors 
that  the  real  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  Territory  rests;  agri- 
culture and  her  handmaiden  horticulture  are  the  mainstays  of  any 
prairie  community. 

Oklahoma's  pi  ogress  in  agriculture  has  been  in  keeping  with  her 
advauce  in  all  things,  and  this  year  she  comes  before  the  people  with 
the  greatest  crop  of  grains  and  other  products  ever  raised  upon  an  equal 
area  of  land. 

The  partial  failures  of  the  farmers  the  first  few  years  in  Oklahoma 
were  due  more  from  a  failure  to  plant  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
than  from  any  lack  of  rain  or  fault  of  the  climate.  Few  settlers  realized 
how  far  South  they  had  come,  how  great  was  the  difference  of  seasons, 
and  how  differently  must  the  crops  be  raised.  Each  year  they  have 
learned  better  how  to  farm  successfully  in  this  latitude,  until  this  year 
the  efforts  seem  all  to  have  been  crowned  with  success  and  a  crop  record 
made  which  astonishes  the  world. 

WHEAT. 

Farmers  have  generally  been  successful  in  raising  wheat  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  an  extra  large  acreage  put  in  last  fall,  with  a  winter  and 
spring  favorable  to  its  growth  and  development,  produced  a  crop  this 
year  that  is  really  marvelous  in  its  magnitude.  The  total  yield  of  the 
Territory  will  surely  reach  20,000,000  bushels  or  over,  and  enough  has 
already  been  thrashed  to  show  yields  per  acre  that  are  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  harvest  began  in  May,  and  early  in  June  Oklahoma  was 
marketing  train  loads  of  wheat- 
Few  fields  fall  below  18  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  general  average 
is  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  25  bushels.  Fields  of  100  acres  or  more 
yielded  as  high  as  34  bushels  per  acre  straight  through,  and  many 
smaller  tracts  ran  to  40  and  45  bushels. 

At  the  experiment  station  at  Stillwater  several  varieties  went  over 
50  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  well-authenticated  yield  is  reported  from 
Kay  County  of  4  acres  running  55  bushels  per  acre. 

Many  yields  of  from  40  to  40  and  48  bushels  are  reported  on  the  best 
of  authority,  and  the  buyers  and  mill  men  report  the  wheat  so  well 
filled  as  to  overrun  in  weight  from  4  to  8  pounds  per  bushel.  Kay 
County  is  the  banner  wheat  county  of  the  Territory,  and  in  passing 
through  it  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  county  was  one  vast  wheat 
field. 

A  visitor  who  climbed  to  the  court-house  tower  in  Newkirk,  the 
county  seat,  on  June  30,  counted  1,960  wheat  stacks  and  186  straw 
stacks  within  a  radius  of  6  miles.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
Gr.  W.  Miller  has  his  famous  2,500-acre  wheat  field,  and  across  the  river, 
in  the  Osage  country,  600,  800,  and  1,000  acre  wheat  fields  are  common. 

A  Logan  County  farmer  paid  off  an  $800  mortgage  and  built  a  new 
home  with  his  wheat  crop.  A  Nebraska  man  bought  a  Garfield  County 
farm  for  $600  in  March  aud  realized  $900  from  the  wheat  growing  on 
it.  A  Blaine  County  man  who  tried  to  sell  out  and  took  a  &25  deposit 
last  fall,  bought  seed  wheat  with  the  money  after  the  would-be  purchaser 
had  backed  out,  and  sold  $500  worth  of  wheat  this  summer. 

The  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  which  shipped  out  297 
cars  of  wheat  last  year,  is  preparing  to  handle  2,000  cars  this  year,  and 
the  other  railways  expect  a  proportionate  increase  in  their  business. 
INT  97— mis 35 
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The  long,  pleasant  fall  for  sowing,  the  mild  winter,  the  early  harvest, 
and  the  long,  dry  summer  in  which  to  thrash  and  market  grain,  with 
no  cost  for  storing,  makes  Oklahoma  the  wheat-growers'  paradise. 


The  acreage  was  not  unusually  large  this  year,  but  the  yield  ran  from 
60  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre  and  often  higher. 

CORN. 

Oklahoma  raises  millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  but  she  markets  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  hogs  and  cattle.  The  average  yield 
in  bottom  lands  last  year  was  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  on  upland 
40,  with  many  special  fields  running  80  to  90  bushels.  The  acreage 
this  year  is  larger  than  last,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  crop. 
All  eastern  Oklahoma  is  a  good  corn  country,  and  when  fed  to  hogs 
and  cattle  for  market  there  is  no  better  or  more  profitable  crop. 

KAFIR  CORN. 

This  product,  with  its  kindred  grains,  milo  maize,  Jerusalem  corn, 
dhuso  corn,  etc.,  is  little  known  throughout  the  country  at  large.  A 
native  of  the  hot  and  burning  sands  of  Kafir  Land  in  Africa,  it  was  intro- 
duced experimentally  in  the  semi-arid  sections  less  than  a  decade  since, 
and  has  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  farmer  and  the  stock  raiser 
of  the  entire  West.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  long  dry  spell  cut  the 
wheat  short  and  killed  the  young  corn,  the  farmers  planted  largely  of 
Kafir  corn  up  to  as  late  as  July  10,  and  reaped  an  abundant  harvest,  giv- 
ing them  an  abundance  of  grain  and  fodder  for  their  live  stock. 

Growing  luxuriantly  in  the  dryest  of  seasons,  providing  an  abundance 
of  rich  fodder  and  a  large  bunch  head  of  grain  which  resembles  some- 
what a  grain  of  rice,  and  is  thrashed  out  like  wheat  in  a  separator,  this 
new  product  presents  to  the  farmers  of  the  Territory  a  resource  which 
never  fails. 

It  produces  from  50  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  can  be  planted  early  or 
late,  on  new  or  old  ground,  and  is  the  very  best  of  feed  for  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  and  poultry. 

Thrashed  and  ground,  it  makes  a  meal  superior  to  ordinary  corn  meal, 
makes  cakes  superior  to  buckwheat,  excellent  corn  bread  and  gems,  and 
ground  into  flour  makes  sweet  and  palatable  light  bread,  though  of  a 
dark  color.  The  crop  last  year  was  abundant,  and  it  has  been  planted 
largely  this  year. 

CASTOR  BEANS. 

Oklahoma  last  year  marketed  150,000  bushels  of  castor  beans,  and 
will  grow  more  than  double  that  amount  this  year.  They  grow  readily, 
are  easily  cared  for,  bring  $1  per  bushel,  and  are  a  profitable  crop. 


There  is  a  lively  contest  in  Oklahoma  this  year  between  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton  as  to  which  is  supreme.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  emphatic- 
ally stated  that  Oklahoma  could  not  raise  cotton.  The  colored  people 
Avho  had  come  in  from  the  South  and  had  spent  their  lives  in  raising 
the  fleecy  staple  persisted  in  planting  it,  however,  and,  finally  finding 
the  variety  best  suited  to  this  country,  showed  to  their  incredulous  white 
neighbors  that  cotton  was  a  paying  crop  in  this  Territory.    The  increase 
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in  the  amount  raised  lias  been  very  rapid  since  then.  Last  year  Okla- 
homa marketed  about  40,000  bales,  but  the  acreage  and  condition  of 
the  cotton  at  this  time  insures  a  crop  three  times  as  large  this  year. 

Lincoln  County  is  the  banner  cotton  county  of  the  Territory,  the 
acreage  there  this  year  being  about  90,000. 

Cotton  in  Oklahoma  produces  on  an  average  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  and  the  ease  of  marketing  and  the  ready 
cash  buyers  always  on  hand  make  it  a' very  desirable  crop.  To  the 
man  with  a  large  family  it  is  the  ideal  thing  to  grow  upon  10  or  20 
acres,  as  boys  and  girls  down  to  a  very  tender  age  can  pick  cotton  as 
well  as  a  man.  Even  while  cotton  growing  was  in  an  experimental 
stage  in  the  Territory  Oklahoma  cotton  took  first  premium  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  it  has  since  been  rated  high  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

WATERMELONS. 

By  the  first  of  July  of  each  year  Oklahoma  begins  to  market  her 
melon  crop,  and  before  the  month  is  out  they  are  going  by  the  car  load 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  North  and  East.  Several  hundred  cars  were 
shipped  out  last  year,  and  the  erop  will  be  much  larger  this  year.  The 
home  consumption  of  melons  is  enormous,  as  the  low  price  at  which 
they  sell  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  A  40- pound  melon  can  be 
bought  most  any  day  for  a  nickel,  and  00,  70,  and  80  pound  ones  are 
not  uncommon.  Several  are  reported  in  last  year's  crop  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  110  pounds. 


During  the  year  the  Territory  has  marketed  thousands  of  tons  of 
prairie  hay  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  consumption.  Alfalfa  is 
proving  very  profitable,  producing  from  two  to  four  crops  a  season. 
Clover  does  well,  and  timothy  is  being  successfully  started  in  some 

sections. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  many  other  products  of  the  Oklahoma  farms  which  are 
finding  their  way  to  market.  A  considerable  quantity  of  excellent 
broom  corn  was  marketed  the  past  year.  Some  ilax  is  grown,  and  rye 
as  id  barley  are  raised  to  a  limited  extent,  both  producing  well. 

Oklahoma  this  year  marketed  a  dozen  carloads  or  more  of  early 
potatoes  at  a  time  when  juices  were  very  high  in  the  North.  Sweet 
potatoes  produce  200  bushels  and  over  per  acre,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality. 

STOCK  RAI&ING. 

Her  vast  expanse  of  plains  carpeted  with  luxuriant  grasses,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  water,  long  summers  and  short,  mild  winters,  and 
an  almost  complete  immunity  from  many  of  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  makes  Oklahoma  a  paradise  for  stock  raisers.  Cattle  and  hogs 
take  the  lead,  though  some  attention  is  being  paid  each  year  to  horses  and 
sheep,  and  poultry  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  products  of  the 
Territory. 

The  western  third  of  the  Territory  is  devoted  very  largely  to  cattle 
raising,  and  upon  the  great  areas  of  virgin  prairie  many  thousands 
of  head  of  cattle  pasture  the  year  round.  This  industry  is  not  devoted 
to  the  west  alone,  however,  for  great  herds  are  fattened  on  the  Indian 
reservations  in  the  east  and  south,  and  every  farmer  has  cattle  of  his  own 
preparing  for  market,  and  sells  his  surplus  corn  and  "roughness"  to 
Texas  feeders  shipped  in  to  fatten  in  the  winter. 
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Iii  Woodward,  Beaver,  D,  Bay,  Mills,  and  Greer  counties,  the  cattle 
interests  predominate.  The  cattlemen  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  are 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association,  which  looks  well 
after  the  interests  of  its  members  by  maintaining  three  inspectors  at 
Oklahoma  points,  and  hopes  to  maintain  its  own  inspector  in  the  Kansas 
City  market  the  coming  year. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  association  is  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  February  each  year,  and  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  people  from 
outside  the  Territory,  affording  opportunity  for  trading  and  investment 
that  can  not  be  overestimated. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  laws  were  enacted  for  the  special 
protection  and  encouragement  of  cattle  growers  west  of  range  14  west 
of  the  Indian  meridian.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  Territorial  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  was  constituted  a  live-stock  sanitary  com- 
mission, with  authority  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  care  of  live  stock,  importation,  shipment,  quarantine,  etc.  The 
law  provides  for  a  force  of  three  regular  inspectors,  the  inspection  of 
pastures,  pens,  and  cars,  and  the  examination  of  all  cattle  killed  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  under  it  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  and 
protection  has  been  inaugurated  and  the  Territorial  quarantine  line 
maintained  in  every  instance.  There  has  been  but  little  splenetic  or 
Texas  fever  among  cattle  in  this  Territory  this  year,  and  as  all  suspi- 
cious cases  are  rigidly  quarantined  there  is  no  apprehension  that  it  will 
get  a  serious  foothold  here. 

-W.  E.  Bolton,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association, 
writes  of  western  Oklahoma :  u  The  range  grass  is  better  than  for  several 
seasons,  and  in  consequence  cattle  are  in  fine  condition  ;  *  *  *  the 
outlook  for  better  grades,  better  care,  and  greater  profits  per  head,  with 
less  winter  kill  and  invasion  by  disease,  is  attracting  attention  to  Okla- 
homa as  never  before." 

Horses  are  gradually  bringing  a  better  price,  and  a  better  grade  of 
animals  are  being  produced.  Many  fine  speed  horses  have  gone  out 
from  the  Territory,  and  several  prominent  Eastern  horsemen  have  pur- 
chased and  leased  land  in  Woods  County  for  horse  ranches. 

Hogs  do  well  in  every  part  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  number  shipped 
from  every  railway  station  is  large,  but  the  great  hog-raising  section  is 
in  the  wooded  lands  in  Pawnee,  Payne,  Lincoln,  and  Pottawatomie 
counties,  where  the  mast  and  nuts  form  a  large  part  of  their  sustenance. 
Cholera  and  other  diseases  are  little  known  where  proper  care  and  food 
are  given,  and  by  the  aid  of  alfalfa  and  other  pasture  a  minimum  amount 
of  grain  is  needed  and  the  maximum  degree  of  profit  is  reached. 

During  the  year  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailway  Com- 
pany carried  out  of  the  Territory  2,226  cars  of  cattle  and  1,400  cars  of 
hogs;  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific  road  270  cars  of  cattle  and 
467  cars  of  hogs,  and  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  road  107  cars 
of  cattle  and  267  cars  of  hogs,  making  a  total  of  2,603  cars  of  cattle  and 
2,134  cars  of  hogs  shipped  out  during  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  several  large  herds  in  the  western  grazing 
counties,  there  are  few  sheep  in  Oklahoma.  They  do  not  thrive  so  well 
on  the  native  wild  grasses,  but  will  clear  out  underbrush  and  weeds 
clean,  and  do  finely  where  they  can  have  some  tame  grass  with  rough- 
ness and  a  little  grain,  the  absence  of  cold  or  wet  weather  being  favor- 
able to  them. 

Poultry  raising  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits,  as  with 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  they  can  not  run  at  large  and  no 
extreme  cold  weather  they  can  be  raised  at  great  profit  and  with  but 
little  care.    Even  now  the  Territory  is  marketing  eggs  by  the  carload. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Time  has  proved  Oklahoma  to  be  a  fruit  country,  and  her  (in its  will 
this  year  be  seen  on  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

11.  Kleiner,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  County  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  report  to  this  office,  after  telling  of  the  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  the  Territory,  says: 

Oklahoma's  future  lies  in  its  horticultural  capacity.  There  can  be  no  further  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  fruit  growing  in  this  Territory.  Five  successive  crops  of  peaches 
have  been  gathered  from  orchards  that  have  been  planted  above  the  late  frost  line 
in  spring,  and  the  fruit  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
size,  flavor,  and  color;  specimens  of  9  to  10^  inches  in  eircumferencc  are  common. 
All  pit  fruit  has  done  well.  The  Japan  varieties  of  plums  are  doing  exceedingly 
well,  giving  extraordinary  yields  of  line-llavored  and  large-sized  fruit.  A.pricot 
and  cherries  are  giving  satisfaction,  as  are  all  pit  fruits. 

Apples  and  pears  have  not  come  into  full  bearing,  but  from  present  indications 
there  need  bo  no  fear  of  failure,  and  the  orchardists  are  jubilant  at  the  prospects 
before  them.  The  standard  varieties,  such  as  the  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Jona- 
than, Ben  Davis,  Romanite,  and  many  others,  are  now  reasonably  loaded  with  large 
and  very  line  fruit  of  first-class  market  qualities. 

With  a  few  exceptions  every  variety  of  grapes  are  surprising  the  owners  of  vine- 
yards with  an  extraordinary  yield  of  the  very  best  quality  of  grapes.  In  well-tilled 
vineyards  20  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine  is  about  an  average,  and  600  vines  to  the 
acre  will  give  this  year  a  prospective  yield  of  6  tons  to  the  acre. 

Our  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  the  perfect  maturing  of  grapes,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Wine  made  from  Oklahoma  grapes 
will  mature  very  soon,  and  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  the  best  California 
or  French  imported  wines.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Territory  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  grapes. 

With  a  judicious  selection  of  location,  soil,  and  varieties,  the  intelligent  horti- 
culturists are  bound  in  the  near  future  to  push  this  Territory  to  the  front  as  a  fruit- 
growing country,  and  supply  and  contribute  a  large  share  to  the  wants  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States. 

OKLAHOMA   PEACHES. 

Up  to  this  time  peaches  have  been  the  principal  fruit  crop  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  yield  has  been  such  in  quantity  and  quality  that  Okla- 
homa can  well  rest  her  reputation  as  a  fruit-producing  section  upon 
them  alone. 

The  crop  of  peaches  last  fall  was  large,  and  many  were  shipped  to  out- 
side markets,  though  the  demand  from  the  newer  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory consumed  much  of  the  surplus  crop.  This  year  the  Territory  will 
ship  several  hundred  carloads  to  the  markets  North  and  East,  and  even 
to  points  in  the  South.  The  earliest  varieties  ripen  here  the  first  part 
of  June,  and  heavy  shipments  are  already  being  made  to  city  markets. 

At  the  Territorial  fair  in  Guthrie  last  October  many  specimens  of 
both  clings  and  freestones  weighing  from  8  to  14  ounces  and  measur- 
ing from  9  to  12  inches  in  circumference  were  shown,  and  the  Oklahoma 
peaches  shipped  to  market  have  attracted  attention,  both  for  size  and 
flavor,  and  will  undoubtedly  supplant  the  California  fruits  in  many 
places. 

APPLES. 

Apple  orchards  are  beginning  to  bear  and  those  borne  on  young 
trees  last  year  were  a  guaranty  of  the  success  of  apple  growing  here. 
All  the  orchards  are  loaded  this  year  with  every  indication  of  ;i  good 
crop.  Many  magnificent  specimens  of  standard  varieties  were  shown 
at  the  Territorial  fair. 

GRAPES. 

Grapes  of  almost  every  kind,  including  the  celebrated  Mission 
grapes,  and  several  varieties  of  raisins  do  ^vell  here,  and  the  crop  this 
year  will  reach  thousands  of  tons. 
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Considerable  wine  was  made  last  year  and  much  more  will  be  made 
this.  A  number  of  growers  report  net  proceeds  of  from  $50  to  $80  an 
acre  from  grapes. 


Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries  do  well  and  the  acreage 
is  large  in  every  county. 

OTHER   FRUITS. 

Pears  are  coming  into  bearing  for  the  first  this  year  and  look  fine. 

Cherries  do  well.  A  Logan  County  farmer  sold  $1,000  worth  from 
an  orchard  bearing  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

All  kinds  of  plums  are  doing  well,  the  Japan  varieties  bearing  so 
prolificacy  as  to  astonish  all  fruit  men. 

German  prunes  have  been  rflanted  quite  largely  and  produce  abun- 
dantly, and  at  Edmond  and  Lexington  are  almond  trees  well  loaded 
this  season. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  already  planted  in  the  Terri- 
tory is  enormous.  The  present  growing  orchards  would  alone  in  a  few 
years  make  this  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  sections  in  the  country,  and 
new  orchards  are  being  laid  off  and  planted  on  every  side  at  a  rate 
that  will  double  the  acreage  of  orchards  within  the  next  two  years. 

Good  nurseries  have  been  established  in  the  leading  counties,  so  that 
no  fruit  grower  need  go  outside  the  Territory  to  buy  his  trees. 

IRRIGATION. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  testing  and  devel- 
oping irrigation  in  the  Territory.  The  results  obtained  where  plants 
have  been  put  in  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  a  complete  irrigation  act, 
defining  water  rights,  providing  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  canals,  ditches,  etc. 

Many  farmers  are  successfully  irrigating  small  tracts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  wells  and  ponds,  and  at  several  points  the  water  is 
being  pumped  from  streams  by  windmills  or  gasoline  engines,  the  net 
returns  in  almost  every  case  the  first  year  more  than  paying  for  the 
entire  outlay  for  machinery  and  ditches  as  well  as  paying  a  good  profit 
in  addition. 

The  constant  blowing  breezes  of  Oklahoma  makes  lifting  water  from 
wells,  ponds,  or  streams  by  windmills  a  cheap  and  sure  method  of  irri- 
gation for  small  tracts,  and  the  striking  of  artesian  water  near  Augusta, 
Woods  County,  opens  new  possibilities  along  the  line  of  successful 
irrigation  of  larger  areas. 

Some  farmers  who  have  irrigated  fruit  tracts  report  one  flooding  to 
have  made  sure  a  crop  that  would  otherwise  have  failed  for  lack  of 
rain  at  the  right  time,  and  in  every  case  has  the  crop  been  greatly 
increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality  over  that  of  unirrigated 
tracts  in  the  same  locality. 

MINERALS. 

Many  people  believe  that  rich  mineral  deposits  underlie  large  portions 
of  Oklahoma.  But,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  no  title  to  lands  can 
be  obtained  in  the  Indian  reservations  and  that  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress opening  Oklahoma  to  settlement  all  lands  are  declared  to  be 
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agricultural  and  therefore  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States  do 
not  apply,  little  if  any  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  our  mineral 
resources. 

This  subject  will  therefore  be  more  properly  dealt  with  and  more 
fully  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  undeveloped  resources. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES 

Few  States  in  the  Union  have  greater  undeveloped  resources  than 
Oklahoma. 

As  a  matter  of  course  her  greatest  resources  are  in  her  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  stock-raising  possibilities,  but  a  careful  investigation 
will  show  many  other  resources.  At  very  many  places  in  the  Territory 
there  are  indications  of  coal.  At  several  points  along  the  eastern  side 
have  good  veins  been  found,  and  at  Ralston  and  Osage  City,  in  Pawnee 
County,  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  coal  has  been  mined  for  months. 

At  Pawhuska,  in  the  Osage  Nation,  two  test  wells  have  produced 
petroleum  of  superior  grade,  while  there  are  many  indications  of  oil  at 
other  places  in  the  reservation,  and  also  in  Payne  and  Pawnee  counties, 
and  the  Kaw  and  Comanche  reservations  in  the  southwest. 

Nearly  every  county  has  good  building  stone 5  in  Kay  County  are 
some  of  the  best  flagging  quarries  in  the  West,  and  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  granite.  Natural  cement  beds 
have  been  opened  at  Okarche,  Canadian  County,  and  Newkirk,  Kay 
County,  while  the  gypsum  piled  up  in  great  blocks  at  places  in  Blaine 
County  would  supply  the  United  States  with  plaster. 

Several  of  the  streams  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  near 
Okarche,  Blaine  County,  are  salt  springs  with  a  remarkably  strong 
percentage  of  salt,  where  the  best  salt  is  now  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  by  simple  evaporation.  In  Woods  and  Woodward  counties 
are  saline  reserves  of  many  thousands  of  acres  which  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  pure  salt  glistening  white  in  the 
sun  like  fields  of  snow. 

hi  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  in  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains in  the  southwest  there  are  good  indications  of  iron  and  zinc,  and 
iron  ore  is  found  in  several  different  localities.  There  have  been  rumors 
of  rich  gold  fields  in  the  Wichita  Mountains  for  years,  and  within  a  few 
months  gold  and  silver  have  been  mined  on  a  paying  basis  in  the  Nav- 
ajoe  Mountains,  in  Greer  County.  A  rich  deposit  of  asphaltum  is 
reported  near  Fort  Sill. 

In  Oklahoma's  great  fruit  yield  are  large  possibilities  for  canning- 
factories  and  preserve  establishments.  In  her  cotton  yield  openings 
for  cotton  and  oil  mills  and  numerous  other  resources,  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, will  in  time  make  successful  factories  of  various  kinds  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  coming  State. 

INDIANS. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  12,631  Indians,  under  the  care 
of  five  different  agencies,  the  number  of  each  tribe  being  as  follows: 

OSAGE   AGENCY. 

Osages 1,750     Raws 215 

WHITE   EAGLE   AGENCY. 

Poncas 596  j  Otoes 354 

Pa  wuecs 702     Tonkawas 55 
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SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 


Sac  and  Fox 495 

Io  was 86 

Shawnees 493 


Pottawatoinies 780 

Kickapoos 355 


DARLINGTON  AGENCY. 

Cheyennes , 2,  089  |  Arapahoes 1, 005 

KIOWA   AGENCY. 

Kiowas 1, 105  I  Apache 197 

Comanches 1, 526  |  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes 958 

The  Tonkawas,  Pawnees,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  lowas,  Pottawatomies, 
Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  who  have  taken  their 
land  in  severalty  and  had  the  balance  thrown  open  to  settlement,  are 
making  the  greatest  progress.  A  large  majority  of  them  live  on  their 
allotments,  and  during  the  past  year  have  engaged  more  or  less  in 
farming.  Many  have  harvested  a  good  acreage  of  wheat,  and  have 
corn  and  cotton  and  potatoes  out,  with  excellent  prospects. 

The  other  tribes  who  live  upon  reservations  have  not  made  so  much 
progress,  but  all  are  moving  up  gradually  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  progress. 

A  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Major  Woodson,  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes,  prohibits 
further  plural  marriages,  and  another  prohibits  the  practices  of  Indian 
medicine  men,  both  of  which  are  having  beneficial  effects. 

The  different  tribes  are  gradually  giving  up  their  dances  and  other 
savage  rites,  spending  less  time  in  wholesale  visiting  and  riotous  feast- 
ing, devoting  more  attention  to  farming  and  stock  raisiug,  and  adopting 
the  dress  and  the  ways  of  civilization. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sight  to  see  Indians  marketing  grain,  fruit,  live 
stock,  or  wood,  and  this  is  becoming  quite  common. 

A  local  paper  writes  that — 

Standing  Bird,  a  Cheyenne  who  was  a  "blanket  Indian"  five  years  ago,  has  this 
year  raised  and  dug  30  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  has  good  fields  of  corn  and  Kaffir 
corn,  and  has  4  acres  of  the  finest  cotton  in  Custer  County. 

Similar  progress  is  being  made  by  nearly  all  our  Indians,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
allotment  and  civilized  surroundings  is  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
All  of  our  Indians  should  be  given  farms  and  surrounded  by  white  farmers  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment,  and  the  Indian  problem  will  soon  solve  itself. 

Recently,  when  a  delegation  of  Osages  came  to  visit  the  Pawnees  for 
a  dance  and  a  feast,  the  latter  tribe  refused  to  participate,  because  of 
being  too  busy  hauling  wood  to  the  agency  to  fill  a  contract  made  with 
the  Government. 

Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson,  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  says 
of  the  condition  and  general  progress  of  his  tribe: 

Under  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  these  Indians  in  1891  they  were 
clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  such.  They  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  for  citizenship,  and  as  a  consequence 
their  progress  has  been  necessarily  slow.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
were  it  otherwise. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  wild  blanket 
Indians,  frequently  on  the  warpath,  rendering  life  and  property  of  the  early  settlers 
of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  at  all  times  unsafe,  their  present  peaceable, 
quiet  disposition  and  compliance  with  the  local  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of 
civilized  people  incites  surprise  and  wonder.  They  now  live  in  harmony  side  by 
side,  maintaining  amicable  and  friendly  relations  with  their  white  neighbors,  with 
whom  they  have  shared  the  surplus  land  of  their  reservation. 

With  few  exceptions  they  are  localized  and  in  permanent  homes,  and  indicate  as 
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much  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions  as  their  more  fortunate  white 
neighbors.  With  due  allowance  for  their  ignorance  and  inability  to  comprehend  the 
force  and  effect  of  local  laws,  they  are  indeed  a  most  law-abiding  people.  Fewer 
crimes  are  committed  by  them  than  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  Territory,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said  they  are  more  mindful  of  their  pecuniary  obligations  than  their 
more  enlightened  white  brothers.  They  show  a  considerable  desire  to  adopt  civilized 
habits.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  wear  citizens'  clothing,  which  they  preserve  with  care, 
always  keeping  one  good  suit  for  special  occasions.  The  women  cling  to  the  shawl 
and  squaw  dress  as  more  comfortable  for  wear  while  pursuing  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, but  they  are  now  relieved  of  much  drudgery  and  toil  once  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  male  members  of  the  tribe,  while  the  burden  of  the  heaviest  work  is  now 
borne,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  stronger  sex. 

Under  the  progressive  measures  that  have  been  enforced  at  this  agency,  many  of 
the  old  tribal  customs  have  been  abrogated.  Now  it  is  rarely  that  forbidden  prac- 
tices are  indulged  in.  They  are  subservient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  and  the  instructions  of  their  agent,  and  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children.  The  opposition  once  made  to  placing 
them  in  schools  is  fast  disappearing. 

Rapid  advancement  has  been  made  among  the  progressive  Indians  of  this  agency, 
and  marked  improvement  is  apparent  in  their  manner  and  habits  over  their  condi- 
tion of  a  few  years  ago. 

A  laudable  desire  to  live  in  houses  and  to  adopt  the  habits  of  the  white  man  is 
becoming  more  evident.     The  women  are  less  progressive. 

The  desire  of  these  Indians  to  live  in  houses  on  their  allotments  has  become  so 
general,  that  proportionately  a  very  limited  number  could  be  accommodated  in  this 
line  during  the  past  year.  Seventy-four  dwelling  houses  were  erected  on  allotments 
during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,696  to  the  Government,  to  which  the  sum  of 
$4,325  was  contributed  by  the  Indians  out  of  their  own  private  funds.  They  are 
generally  2-rooni  houses,  plastered  or  ceiled,  containing  384  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  although  several  3  and  4  room  houses  were  erected  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive ones.  All  of  these  houses  are  now  occupied  and  a  number  of  them  are 
supplied  with  all  necessary  household  furniture,  and  are  as  comfortable  as  most  of 
those  of  their  white  neighbors.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  Indians  who  are 
prepnred  to  build  houses,  but  who,  for  want  of  materials,  could  not  up  to  date  be 
accommodated  by  me. 

Capt.  F.  B.  Baldwin,  agent  of  the  Kiowas,  Coinanehes,  and  Apaches, 
says  of  those  tribes : 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  been  advancing  in  all  respects  every  day,  and 
their  prospects  for  the  future  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  bright.  They  are  doing  more 
farming,  raising  more  stock,  and  in  every  way  following  more  and  more  civilized 
pursuits. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  the  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming 
extinct,  the  records  of  the  agencies  show  that  in  a  majority  of  tribes 
during  the  past  year  the  births  in  the  tribe  exceed  the  deaths. 

But  few  real  crimes  are  committed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  courts  or  officers  of  the  law  have  had  but  little  trouble  with 
them. 

INDIAN   RESERVATIONS. 

No  Indian  lands  have  been  opened  to  settlement  during  the  past  year. 
The  people  have  watched  anxiously  the  progress  of  making  allotments 
in  the  Wichita  Eeservation,  and  waited  in  vain  for  some  tidings  of  the 
opening  of  these  fertile  lands  to  settlement. 

Thousands  of  people  are  anxious  to  obtain  homes  upon  lands  which 
are  of  no  use  or  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  it  does  seem  that  the  ends 
of  justice  and  right  would  best  be  subserved  by  a  speedy  opening  to 
settlement  of  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes  reservation,  and  also 
that  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes,  both  of  which  were 
treated  for  by  the  Government  several  years  ago. 

I  respectfully  urge  such  action  by  the  Department  as  will  lead  to  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  real  title  of  these  lands  and  the 
early  throwing  of  them  open  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws 
of  the  United  States. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  rainfall  during  the  past  year  has  been  much  greater  than  for 
several  years  previous,  and  the  abundant  crops  testify  to  its  beneficial 
effects.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1897  the  rainfall  was  21.6  inches,  as 
compared  with  21.9  inches  for  the  entire  year  of  1896. 

The  table  given  below,  furnished  by  United  States  Weather  Observer 
Widmeyer,  of  Oklahoma  City,  gives  for  the  past  six  years  interesting 
information  as  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  Oklahoma  during  that  time. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  not  so  great  here  as  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  average  temperature  is  very  pleasant.  Though  the  rainfall  is 
adequate  during  almost  every  year,  the  number  of  cloudy  days  is  very 
small. 

The  rainfall  record,  as  given  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Government 
fort  stations,  shows  that  the  drought  seasons  are  comparatively  few. 
The  averages  at  Forts  Reno,  Sill,  and  Supply  are  about  fair  for  the 
driest  portions  of  the  Territory,  at  Gibson  and  Towson  for  the  extreme 
eastern  counties,  and  about  an  average  of  35  inches  for  the  central 
portion  of  the  Territory. 

The  small  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  small  number 
of  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  the  absence  of  great  extremes,  the  cool  nights, 
and  almost  constant  breezes  make  of  Oklahoma  a  desirable  place  of 
residence  for  invalids  and  those  afflicted  with  lung  troubles  and  rheu- 
matism. Within  the  year  many  cases  of  cure  or  great  improvement 
have  been  reported  among  invalids  from  the  North  and  East  from  the 
influence  of  climate  alone,  and  the  strong  salt  waters  of  the  Cimarron 
and  Salt  Fork  rivers  have  been  found  as  invigorating  and  health  giving 
as  sea  or  mineral  baths. 
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a  Below  zero. 

Fort  Reno :  Average  of  fourteen  years'  rainfall,  27.67  inches. 
Fort  Sill :  Average  of  twenty-five  years'  rainfall,  29.82  inches. 
Fort  Supply:  Average  of  twelve  years'  rainfall,  21.74  inches. 
Fort  Gibson:  Average  of  twenty-nine  years'  rainfall,  36.55  inches. 
Fort  Towson:  Average  of  twelve  years'  rainfall,  51.53  inches. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH. 


Fortunate  indeed  is  any  State  that  can  give  to  her  people  material 
financial  prosperity,  and  to  that  can  add  a  climate  and  atmospheric  con- 
dition that  is  health  producing,  invigorating,  and  free  from  any  of  the 
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deleterious,  atmospheric,  and  climatic  conditions  that  sometimes,  even 
when  great  commercial  prosperity  exists,  brings  but  sorrow  through  loss 
of  health  or  life  itself. 

The  time  of  which  Professor  Huxley  spoke  in  one  of  his  optimistic 
moments,  "The  time  is  coming  when  a  friend  meeting  another  in  the 
street  will  as  soon  ask,  'Are  you  honest,'  as  are  you  well?"  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  loss  to  the  State  from  the  untimely  death  of  her  citizens 
is,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  at  least  worthy  of  contemplation. 
The  State  protects  the  property  of  her  citizens,  educates  her  children, 
and  punishes  crime.  Are  any  of  these  tlii  ngs  of  more  value  than  health  ? 
Health  is  a  combination  of  wealth,  happiness,  and  power;  hence  the 
State  owes  it  to  her  own  self-preservation  as  well  as  to  her  people  to,  so 
far  as  in  her  power  lays,  protect  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  health. 

( >klahoma  is  the  "Sunny  France"  of  America,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  land.  Its  large  proportion  of  days  of  sunshine,  its  por- 
ous soil  and  freedom  from  stagnant  pools,  its  constant  cooling  breezes 
from  the  Gulf,  which  always  tempers  its  otherwise  hot  days  and  nights, 
together  with  its  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  all  conduce  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  healthful  spots  in  America. 

The  depressing  influence  of  damp,  cloudy  days  and  foggy  nights,  com- 
mon to  many  localities  in  the  East,  that  are  so  injurious  to  health  and 
trying  to  the  sickly,  are  unknown  here.  The  exposure,  due  to  inclemency 
of  weather,  to  wet,  to  sleet,  to  mud,  so  trying  to  those  employed  in  out 
of  door  pursuits  of  the  North,  is  much  modified  in  our  climate.  Seed 
time  and  harvest  are  not  so  often  interrupted,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
districts,  by  continuous  rains  or  damp  days  that  expose  the  husbandman 
to  loss  of  time  or  health,  as  well  as  to  part  of  the  products  of  his  toil. 
More  or  less  sunshine  bathes  our  land  for  nearly  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year.  No  place  between  us  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  give 
such  exhilerating  sun  baths,  such  rare,  dry,  pure  air  as  can  be  had 
almost  daily  during  autumn  and  winter  in  Oklahoma. 

With  us  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases — diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  etc. — lose  their  force.  When  such  have  appeared  under  our 
climate  and  hygienic  surroundings,  they  lack  in  virulence  known  to  like 
epidemics  in  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

Our  dry  air,  free  from  disease-laden  germs,  our  water  supply,  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  sewerage  of  large  cities,  make  visitations  of  yellow 
fever,  cholera,  or  kindred  diseases  from  the  South  of  but  little  danger 
to  us. 

To  a  large  extent  the  malarial  conditions  and  continued  fevers  that 
accompany  the  turning  over  of  the  soil  of  new  land,  which  was  prevalent 
during  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  Territory,  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  Severe  malarial  diseases  that  once  were  so  common 
along  the  streams  have  become  mild  in  their  type,  and  on  upland  are 
almost  unknown  at  the  present  time. 

Our  public  health  laws  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  most  advanced 
States.  Health  boards  or  health  officers  exist  in  every  county  and 
town.  Sanitary  conditions  are  not  neglected,  although,  as  is  doubtless 
true  in  all  communities,  it  is  possible  not  enough  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  and  laws. 

The  Territorial  board  of  health  has  supervision  and  control  of  the 
admission  of  all  physicians  to  practice  medicine.  This  board  is  endeav- 
oring to  keep  out  of  the  Territory  ignorant  and  morally  disqualified  doc- 
tors. Persons  not  graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges,  or  who  are 
unable  to  pass  a  proper  examination  before  the  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners are  legally  disqualified  to  practice  medicine. 
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In  1896  the  superintendent  of  public  health  requested  the  physicians 
of  Oklahoma  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  presented  by  hiro,  among 
which  occurred  the  following:  "29.  Is  it  your  experience  that  con- 
sumptives from  the  States  northeast,  southeast,  and  east  of  us  find 
relief  on  coming  to  Oklahoma?"  Eighty  per  cent  answered  that 
"relief  is  obtained  if  subjects  come  here  before  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced."  A  few  had  had  no  cases  under  observation,  and  a  very 
few  answered  in  the  negative. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  one-sixth  of  all  deaths  in  the  United 
States  are  from  consumption,  that  upward  of  150.000  die  annually,  the 
fact  of  any  State  presenting  ameliorating  conditions  or  conditions 
antagonistic  to  the  development  of  this  dread  disease  and  of  other  lung 
troubles  should  and  does  add  largely  to  its  commercial  advantage,  as 
well  as  conduces  much  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  homes  of 
its  citizens.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would  call  attention  to 
certain  facts  presented  in  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  L.  Haynes  Buxton, 
superintendent  of  public  health  for  Oklahoma.     He  says: 

With  the  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  days  of  sunshine  that  we  have  in  Okla- 
homa, I  know  of  no  "better  land  under  the  sun  for  the  consumptive  or  person  with 
lung  trouble.  The  fact  of  such  persons,  with  comfort,  being  able  to  be  in  the  open 
air  and  sunshine  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  combined  with  our 
conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  prevailing  and  invigorating  winds,  is  enough  to  give 
to  those  affected  with  pulmonary  diseases  all  the  chances  of  recovery  that  any  climate 
can  offer. 

Other  hygienic,  sanitary,  and  economic  problems  sink  into  insignificance  when  we 
contemplate  the  question  of  control  and  prevention  of  that  scourge  which  is  worse 
than  any  epidemic  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever  in  its  mortality — the  monster  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  As  we  write,  the  fleeing  multitudes  are  passing  by,  hoping  to 
evade  the  yellow  fever  in  the  South,  which  is  but  an  infant  aside  of  that  plague 
which  is  constant  in  its  insidious  work,  year  by  year  grinding  out  the  lives  of  its 
thousands,  more  relentless  and  unceasing  in  its  force  than  the  raging  torrents  of  a 
Niagara. 

The  average  death  rate  from  pulmonary  consumption  per  year  in  Minnesota  is 
1,277.  In  Michigan  the  number  of  deaths  reach  about  3.000;  in  New  Hampshire, 
1,000;  Massachusetts,  5,500 — and  these  figures  do  not  tell  all  the  tale.  A  closer  scru- 
tiny shows  that  in  Minnesota  610  heads  of  families  are  among  the  victims.  Six  hun- 
dred and  ten  homes  devastated !  And  if  we  add  to  the  deaths  from  consumption 
those  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  not  including  many  other  minor  lung  troubles, 
we  have  a  total  of  2,565  persons  lost  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  three  lung  dis- 
eases alone.  This  is  a  fair  picture  compared  with  the  figures  given  on  page  60, 
Massachusetts  Health  Report,  which  gives  11,026  deaths  from  consumption  and 
pneumonia  alone.  This  report  says:  "It  [consumption]  is  the  most  prominent  and 
destructive  cause  of  death."  The  Michigan  State  board  of  health  reports-  "Con- 
sumption is  the  most  destructive  disease;  the  number  of  persons  dying  annually 
from  this  cause  in  Michigan  amounts  to  3,000."  The  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire board  of  health  writes  on  this  topic:  " Tuberculosis  is  the  most  fatal  disease 
known  to  civilized  life.  It  is  widespread  in  its  destruction,  and  comes  with  such 
insidious  tread  that  its  footfall  is  unheard." 

Therefore,  again  we  say  that  it  is  not  of  small  moment  that  a  State  can  say,  as  can  be 
said  by  Oklahoma.:  "We  give  to  our  citizens  a  chance  for  life  against  this  monster 
furnace  of  disease  that  is  destroying  its  millions  yearly.  We,  to  you  who  are  already 
in  danger,  give  a  second  hope  for  happiness,  and  to  you  who  are  now  sound  in  body 
we  will  fold  you  in  the  dry,  warm  winds  of  our  embrace  and  shield  you  from  this 
danger.  We  will  not  banish  you  to  desert,  uninhabited  plain;  to  bleak,  barren 
mountain  region,  exiled  from  the  sympathizing  hand  of  humanity,  but  welcome  you 
to  our  boundless,  undulating  prairies,  dotted  with  churches  and  schoolhouses,  and 
invite  you  to  find  employment  and  enjoyment,  to  eat  of  the  bounty  of  our  grain- 
laden  fields,  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  become  one  of  our  intelligent 
and  prosperous  citizens.  While  you  wake,  the  dry  air  and  sunshine  shall  guard  you 
from  the  evils  of  disease,  and  when  you  sleep,  if  you  please,  under  heaven's  open 
canopy,  the  cool,  ozone-laden  breezes  shall  be  your  sentinel  and  fan  your  brow, 
invigorating  your  brain  and  body,  and  you  will  arise  to  a  new  day  fully  able  to  meet 
its  requirements."    This  is  Oklahoma. 

Such  mortality  figures  as  are  given  above  are  ever  an  impossibility  to  this  land. 

My  observation  has  been  that  oftentimes  puny,  white,  poorly  nourished  children 
brought  to  Oklahoma  become  plump  and  hearty. 
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This  is  largely  duo  to  two  causes,  the  ability  to  stay  to  our  sun-bathed  open  ail 
nearly  all  the  time  and  at  any  time  they  care  to  do  so,  and  fco  iiuprovemenl  in  <l 
tion,  <luc  partly  to  the  above  and  partly  to  the  tact  that  ;i  great  \  ariety  of  ripe  fruit 
can  he  obtained  as  an  article  of  diet  daring  so  many  months  of  tin-  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  children  of  Oklahoma  are  better  oourished,  heavier  in 
weight,  than  children  of  the  same  age  in  an  Eastern  State.  From  an  extended 
practice  in  a  Northern  State  and  my  observation  from  six  years'  practice  in  Okla- 
homa, I  believe  that  there  is  less  than  one-half  the  per  capita  diseases  of  childhood 
here  that  existed  in  my  former  practice  in#the  North. 

Although  we  are  in  the  South,  yet  our  extremes  of  temperature  com- 
pare favorably  with  many  Northern  States,  and  the  severity  of  heat  here, 
is  no  greater  than  there.  The  maximum  temperature  for  1894  was  i  he 
highest  for  the  past  six  years  in  Oklahoma.  Yet  in  the  summer  of  1894 
(last  report  at  hand)  the  maximum  temperature  lor  Iowa  was,  for  June, 
99° ;  July,  104° ;  August,  100° ;  while  for  Oklahoma  it  was,  for  June,  98° ; 
July,  104°;  August,  100° — the  temperature  record  showing  in  favor  of 
Oklahoma  in  June,  and  being  the  same  for  July  and  August. 

Our  winters  are  mild  and  not  so  exhausting  to  the  vital  forces  of  the 
aged  as  in  the  North.     Seldom  does  our  temperature  reach  zero. 

A  comparison  again  with  Iowa  shows  mean  average  temperature  for 
January  for  past  six  years:  Iowa,  17°+,  and  for  Oklahoma,  36°+. 

LEGISLATION. 

No  vicious  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  this  Territory.  The  fear 
somewhat  generally  entertained  by  investors  of  the  East  that  populistic 
legislation  inimical  to  the  enforcement  of  contracts  would  find  a  home 
in  Oklahoma  is  not  founded  upon  sound  and  logical  premises.  The 
people  of  Oklahoma  are  as  honest  as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  no  legislation  is  to  be  feared  that  will  not  scrupulously  regard  the 
proper  enforcement  of  all  lawful  contracts. 

Every  legislature  assembled  in  the  Territory  thus  far  has  refused  to 
enact  proposed  vicious  legislation  in  regard  to  the  proper  enforcement 
of  mortgage  and  usury  laws,  and  all  propositions  against  the  interest  of 
corporate  investments  have  been  uniformly  defeated.  Sufficient  care  in 
the  preparation  of  legislation  enacted  has  not  been  given,  however,  and 
in  consequence  many  of  our  laws  are  crude  and  ambiguous  in  their 
text. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  likely  to  continue  to  exist  under  the 
system  prevailing  here,  and  now  generally  in  vogue  in  the  States,  of 
holding  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  those  sessions  limited 
to  sixty  days.  Careful  and  perfect  legislation  can  not  be  attained  under 
this  system.  The  record  of  four  general  assemblies  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  Oklahoma  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  enactment  of  as  wise 
and  wholesome  laws  as  in  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  or  any  other  State. 

THE   COURTS. 

Owing  to  the  many  troubles  arising  out  of  claim  and  town-lot  con- 
tests, and  the  uncertainty  and  conflict  of  the  laws  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  Territory's  existence,  the  courts  have  been  burdened  wii  h 
an  unusual  amount  of  business,  both  civil  and  criminal,  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  dockets  were  far  behind  in  many  counties. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  new  business  in  all  the  district 
courts  the  past  year,  and  the  dockets  have  in  many  counties  been  prac- 
tically cleared  of  the  old  cases  that  had  dragged  along  lor  years. 

Considerable  business  has  accumulated  in  the  supreme  court,  how- 
ever, and  the  plan  of  having  the  district  judges  sit  as  a  supreme  court  is 
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daily  coming  more  into  disfavor,  both  with  the  members  of  the  bar  ai*^ 
the  litigants.  Such  a  court  can  not  give  the  requisite  time  and  atten- 
tion demanded  by  the  many  cases  coming  before  the  supreme  court  of 
so  populous  a  Territory,  as  the  judges  must  of  necessity  give  almost 
their  entire  time  and  thought  to  their  work  in  the  district  courts,  and 
the  disqualification  of  judges  to  participate  in  the  decisions  by  the 
supreme  court,  arising  from  their  participation  in  like  cases  on  the  dis- 
trict bench,  frequently  leaves  the  apellate  court  without  a  quorum. 

Suggestion  is  made  that  the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  instead  of  those  of 
Arkansas,  as  is  now  the  case,  be  made  applicable  to  affairs  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  that  a  supreme  court  be  established  having  jurisdiction 
over  both  Territories.  In  view  of  the  logical  and  desirable  union  of 
these  two  Territories  in  one  State,  the  creation  of  sucli  a  system  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  seems  altogether  preferable  to  the  present  one. 

CRIMES   AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

Territorial  convicts  are,  under  contract  with  the  Territory,  confined 
in  .the  Kansas  Penitentiary. 

The  total  number  confined  on  June  30,  1896,  was  128.  During  the 
past  year  there  have  been  81  commitments  and  61  discharges,  which 
leave  a  total  of  148  in  confinement  on  June  30, 1897. 

The  expense  to  the  Territory  during  the  year  has  been,  for — 

Transportation  of  convicts $3,  599.  35 

For  care  and  keeping 12,  905. 00 

Making  a  total  of 16,  504. 35 

As  the  Territory  grows  in  years  crimes  against  the  person  and  against 
property  have  decreased,  so  that  there  is  no  more  law-abiding  community 
on  earth  than  Oklahoma.  Mob  violence  has  so  far  been  unknown  here, 
and  the  criminal  laws  have  been  and  are  strictly  enforced  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

No  legislation  has  yet  been  enacted  for  the  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  public  buildings  except  the  educational  institutions  heretofore 
mentioned. 

A  fund,  however,  is  gradually  accumulating  in  the  Territorial  treas- 
ury, arising  from  the  leasing  of  lands  made  applicable  to  such  pur- 
poses, which  fund  now  amounts  to  $35,407.12.  This  fund,  by  the  action 
of  the  late  legislature,  is  invested  in  general  fund  Territorial  warrants, 
thus  saving  to  the  Territory  the  interest  that  would  otherwise  accrue 
upon  such  warrant  indebtedness. 

The  general  sentiment  prevails  in  the  Territory  that  the  permanent 
location  and  establishment  of  public  buildings  should  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  and  the  people  have  deter- 
mined the  location  of  the  capital. 

COUNTIES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1895,  the 
counties  of  the  Territory  are  all  now  on  a  cash  basis,  being  prohibited 
from  making  any  contracts  or  incurring  any  indebtedness  greater  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  current  year.  The  debts  created  in 
the  early  history  of  all  the  counties  by  the  expense  of  running  a  county 
government  a  year  or  more  before  any  taxes  could  be  collected  have 
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nearly  all  been  bonded.  These  bonds  are  the  best  of  securities,  and  will 
be  paid  without  in  any  way  becoming  burdensome,  as  the  lands  are 
proven  up  and  the  assessed  valuation  increases  accordingly.  Id  no 
instance  bas  any  county  repudiated  a  single  just  debt,  and  county 
warrants  command  very  near  par  on  the  market. 

Several  counties  have  in  the  past  year  purchased  or  erected  court- 
houses, so  that  almost  every  county  in  the  territory  now  owns  its  own 
court-house. 

There  are  almost  no  paupers  in  the  Territory,  so  that  poor-houses 
and  poor-farms  are  practically  unknown,  the  counties  being  called  upon 
to  supply  only  temporary  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  and  destitution,  and 
that  but  rarely. 

In  almost  every  instance  county  expenses  have  been  reduced  the  past 
year,  though  the  high  waters  of  the  -spring  destroyed  many  bridges  and 
roads  and  imposed  a  great  expense  upon  several  counties. 

Owing  to  some  irregularity  in  its  first  assessment,  Greer  County,  that 
small  empire  lately  added  to  our  Territory,  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  county  affairs  last  year  5  but  this  year  everything  is 
in  excellent  condition  there,  and  Greer  promises  soon  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  counties  in  the  Territory. 

In  Grant,  Kay,  Custer,  and  Day  counties  the  court-houses  were  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  but  all  have  been  or  are  being  replaced. 

CITIES. 

The  city  governments  of  the  Territory  are  all  carried  on  with  effi- 
ciency, and  the  cities,  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  have  all  been 
placed  011  a  cash  basis  under  the  same  plan  as  the  counties. 

The  principal  cities  have  electric-light  and  waterworks  plants,  well 
improved  streets,  good  sidewalks,  and  proper  police  and  health  regula- 
tions. 

PHARMACY. 

The  practice  of  pharmacy  is  well  regulated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  and  a  board  of  pharmacy  controls  the  registration  of  phar- 
macists and  the  practice  of  the  profession.  None  but  duly  qualified 
and  competent  pharmacists  are  permitted  to  practice  in  the  Territory. 

There  are  now  149  regular  pharmacists  registered  in  the  Territory, 
representing  69  cities  and  towns,  and  62  permits  have  been  issued  to 
doctors  and  merchants  in  the  country  and  small  towns  where  there  are 
no  registered  x^narmacists  within  reach. 

DENTISTRY. 

The  practice  of  this  profession  is  regulated  by  wise  and  wholesome 
Territorial  laws.  Strict  examinations  are  required  under  rules  adopted 
by  a  competent  board  of  dental  examiners  for  admission  to  practice  in 
the  Territory.    There  are  forty- nine  practicing  dentists  in  the  Territory. 

LABOR   SUPPLY. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  Oklahoma  during  the  past  year  has  been 
greater  than  at  anytime  during  the  history  of  the  Territory,  and  for  the 
past  three  months  has  been  much  of  the  time  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

No  man  or  woman  need  be  idle  in  Oklahoma  to  day,  and  the  cotton 
planters  already  anticipate  a  shortage  of  help  during  the  tall  picking 
and  are  sending  to  neighboring  States  to  engage  cotton  pickers. 
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The  industrious  laboring  niau  willing  to  work  at  whatever  is  offered 
will  find  steady  employment  anywhere  in  Oklahoma  at  good  living 
wages,  and  artisans  and  mechanics  usually  do  well.  There  is  a  special 
demand  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  for  good  farm  laborers. 

OKLAHOMA   NATIONAL    GUARD. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  is  500  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  with  a  complete  regimental  organization,  composed  of 
12  companies  of  infantry  and  regimental  band,  located  as  follows: 

Band  and  Company  A  at  Guthrie,  B  at  Alva,  C  at  Oklahoma,  D  at 
ElrenOj  E  at  Ponca,  F  at  Pawnee,  G  at  Shawnee,  H  at  Kingfisher,  I  at 
Perry,  K  at  yewkirk,  L  at  Xorth  Enid,  M  at  Medford. 

The  band  is  fully  equipped  with  both  dress  and  undress  uniforms  and 
necessary  instruments,  and  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  organization.  Com- 
panies A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  and  F  are  fully  equipped  with  the  Springfield  rifle, 
caliber  .45,  and  undress  uniform  of  the  same  pattern  used  in  the  Army. 
Companies  G,  H,  K,  and  L  are  now  being  furnished  with  the  same 
equipments,  and  with  a  liberal  allotment  from  the  Federal  appropriation 
next  year  I  and  M  can  be  equipped  and  theuecessary  tent  equipage  can 
also  be  purchased. 

The  personnel  of  the  militia  is  of  the  best  material  among  the  young 
men  of  the  Territory.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  the  discipline  will  shortly  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Xo  occasion  for  placing  the  Territorial  militia  on  active  service  has 
yet  occurred,  but  the  force  as  at  present  constituted  may  safely  be  relied 
upon  for  any  ordinary  emergency. 

SOLDIERS7  H03IE. 

There  is  a  small  tract  of  land  in  original  Oklahoma,  known  as  the 
Council  Grove  Eeservation,  which  was  reserved  from  settlement  by 
Executive  order  because  it  was  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  good  forest 
trees.  The  timber,  however,  had  been  used  for  many  years  to  supply 
the  military  forces  stationed  at  Fort  Eeno  with  fuel,  and  the  land  is 
now  covered  mostly  by  thick  underbrush  and  stumps  only,  and  it  would 
probably  cost  more  than  it  is  worth  to  place  it  in  suitable  condition  for 
farming.  It  would  bring  little  or  nothing  into  the  Treasury  if  ordered 
to  be  sold,  but  it  would  be  a  grand  gift  to  the  Territory  for  the  purpose 
of  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  the  aged  and  disabled  veterans  of 
the  late  war,  who  are  coming  more  and  more,  year  by  year,  to  need  the 
sheltering  care  of  the  Government. 

The  very  large  number  of  old  soldiers  in  the  Territory  (aggregating 
fully  7,000)  have  petitioned  Congress  through  their  organization,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  for  this  land,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  and  I  earnestly  ask  the  good  offices  of  the  Administration  to 
accomplish  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

FREE   HOMESTEADS. 

By  acts  of  Congress  opening  lands  to  homestead  settlement  since 
1889  settlers  are  required  to  pay  for  said  lands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1  to  $2.50  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  usual  requirements  as  to  settle- 
ment, cultivation,  and  residence.  This  abandonment  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  free  homes  for  free  men,  which  has  prevailed  for  over 
forty  years,  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  the  settlers  nor  by  the  people 
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generally  who  have  settled  and  builded  the  great  empire  States  of  the 
West. 

The  hardships  endured  and  difficulties  surmounted  by  our  people  in 
reducing  these  lands  to  the  uses  of  civilization  and  tbe  establishment 
of  our  homes  upon  them  are.  perhaps,  somewhat  varied  in  character 
from  those  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Western  States,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  severe  and  expensive.  The  people  generally  who  have  settled 
this  Territory  are  as  earnest,  honest,  intelligent,  and  as  high-minded 
as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and.  with  a  lull  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  earnestly 
demand  that  the  old  homestead  laws  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  lauds 
of  Oklahoma,  and  that  the  laws  requiring  them  to  pay  the  Government 
a  price  for  the  same  be  repealed. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  Congress  might  well  include  a  clause 
requiring  settlers  to  make  their  final  proofs  within  a  year  thereafter 
and  receive  their  patents  therefor,  thus  placing  all  our  people  upon  an 
equality  in  sharing  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  good 
Government. 

STATEHOOD. 

Fo  one  of  sound  mind  can  doubt  that,  measured  by  all  the  standards 
and  precedents  by  which  the  Western  States  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Oklahoma  is  clearly  entitled  to  statehood. 

The  area  of  good  land  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  States,  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  Territory  is  greater  than  that  of  many  of  the 
States  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  her  citizenship  is  composed 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  people  who,  by  birth,  education,  and  rais- 
ing in  the  States,  guarantee  all  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  good 
local  government. 

Thoughtful  citizens,  however,  are  not  clamoring  for  immediate  State- 
hood, It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  will  best  be  subserved  by  the  union  of  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma  into  one  State,  and  Oklahomans  are  willing  to  wait  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  composing  the  many  vexatious  questions  arising 
with  the  rive  civilized  tribes,  a  settlement  of  which  seems  to  be  required 
before  adopting  a  scheme  of  union. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  matters  will  be  rapidly  advaneed  by 
Congress,  and  that  the  people  of  these  two  Territories  will  at  an  early 
date  be  permitted  to  form  one  State  government  of  their  own. 

In  my  judgment,  the  formation  of  two  separate  States  would  be  bur- 
densome and  annoying  to  the  people  of  both,  while  a  union  of  the  two 
would  make  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  prosperous  State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Barnes,  Governor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
int  97 — mis 30 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  June  30,  1897. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
my  fourth  annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Luke  W.  Bryan, 
Mine  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the  past 
year  is  very  much  the  same  as  for  preceding  years.  While  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  has  been  slightly  increased,  the  number  of  men  employed 
has  decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  use  of  machinery,  and  does  not  represent  an  increase  in 
the  amount  earned  by  the  miners.  Indeed,  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
seut  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  miner;  but  when  the 
other  factor  to  the  calculation  is  considered — viz,  the  11111111)01'  of  days 
worked  during  the  year — it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  earned  per 
miner  is  decreasing.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  a  very  natural  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  operators  to  give  these  figures,  but  to  those  conversant 
with  the  situation  in  this  Territory  it  is  well  known  that  there  have 
been  fewer  days  work  per  man  than  during  any  year  since  the  coal 
mines  in  this  Territory  were  first  developed. 

This  situation  is  as  much  deplored  by  the  operators  as  by  the  men, 
but  for  which  they  see  no  help.  I  am  sure  I  speak  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  the  possible  production  of  coal  in  this  Territory,  with- 
out any  additional  mines  than  are  now  being  operated,  is  easily  twice 
the  amount  herein  reported.  It  was  not  alone  the  necessity  born  of 
competition  that  caused  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  this  locality, 
but  such  introduction  was  mainly  the  result  of  attempts  to  reduce  the 
dangers  existing  in  this  coal  vein,  so  rich  in  volatile  hydrocarbons,  to 
a  minimum.  Competition  constantly  becomes  closer  and  keener,  and 
the  result  is  that  watchfulness,  improved  methods,  and  curtailment  of 
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expense  only  avail  to  keep  the  production  about  even  with  former  years 
without  any  considerable  increase.  In  the  laudable  pursuit  of  im- 
proved conditions  for  safety  and  production  Mr.  Cameron,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company's  mines,  near 
McAlester,  during  the  year  1896  opened  up  the  company's  mine  No.  5 
on  the  long-wall  plan. 

This  was  done  in  the  face  of  much  adverse  criticism,  in  which  the 
writer  confesses  to  have  joined.  Old  miners  predicted  the  failure  of 
this  experiment,  claiming  that  the  conditions  of  strata  were  unsuited 
to  such  workings  and  that  the  long-wall  system  was  impracticable  and 
impossible  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse 
prophecies  Mr.  Cameron  went  steadily  along  with  the  work,  which  has 
now  progressed  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  to  all  critics,  including  the 
writer,  the  practicability  of  this  system.  The  many  advantages  to 
the  miner,  the  operator,  and  to  the  owners  of  the  land  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Cameron's  able  article,  written  in  response  to  my  request, 
which  is  hereto  appended  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

On  the  23d  of  April  in  the  current  year  the  Dawes  Commission  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians,  a  portion  of  which  agreement,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  coal  interests,  is  hereto  appended  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  agree- 
ment referred  to,  which  has  yet  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  Congress 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
clauses  relatiug  to  coal  lands  seem  to  suit  none  of  the  parties  to  be 
affected  thereby,  the  individual  owners  of  coal  claims  asserting  that  it 
deprives  them  of  vested  rights,  the  individual  Indians  (not  claiming 
coal  lands)  insisting  that  the  agreement  is  in  favor  of  the  operators, 
while  the  operators  declare  that  the  royalty  to  be  paid  under  the  agree- 
ment is  an  advance  of  royalty  to  an  extent  that  will  seriously  embarrass 
an  industry  already  too  heavily  taxed.  The  arguments  and  figures  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  operators  are  based  will  be  also  set  forth  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report  in  another  place. 

I  find  that  the  operators  are  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  the  suggested  measures  for  increased  protection  are  reasonable 
and  necessary,  and  there  is  a  universally  sincere  desire  to  conform  to 
the  law  and  also  to  adopt  other  measures  for  increased  safety. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  show  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year,  but  I  regret  to  add  that  the  fatal  accidents  show  an  increase, 
there  being  46  accidents  in  all  for  the  present  year,  22  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

There  have  been  several  new  enterprises  commenced  during  the 
present  year.  The  Wilburton  Coal  Company,  with  O.  E.  Woods  as 
manager,  has  commenced  a  slope  at  Wilburton,  Ind.  T. ;  Noah  Samples 
has  opened  a  new  slope  on  the  McAlester  vein,  about  1.}  miles  west  of 
McAlester,  Ind.  T. ;  three  small  places  have  been  operated  at  Savanna, 
Ind.  T. ;  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  has  com- 
menced a  new  slope  about  1  mile  north  of  their  mine  No.  5,  at  Colgate, 
Ind.  T.,  and  the  Milby  and  Dow  Coal  Mining  Company  have  begun 
operations  at  Brushy  Creek,  between  Hartshorne  and  Alderson,  Ind.  T. 

Shot- firers  are  employed  at  all  dusty  mines,  with  the  exception  noted 
hereafter.  Miners  are  now  prohibited  from  entering  working  places 
where  there  is  the  least  evidence  of  fire  damp,  no  one  but  the  properly 
appointed  gas  men  or  fire  bosses  being  allowed  to  brush  out  the  gas. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  all  the  companies  operating  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, with  detailed  statements  under  appropriate  heads: 


Name  of  company. 


1.  Choctaw.  Oklahoma,  and  Gulf  11. 11.  Co 


Location. 


Hartshorn,  .  A  ld<  rson, 

(iowcn,  Ind.  T. 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 
Krebs.  Ind.  T. 


2.  Soul h western  Coal  and  Improvement  Co 

3.  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

4.  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co Lehigh, Ind.  T. 

5.  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co Simpsons,  Ind.  T. 

6.  McAlesler  Coal  and  Coke  Co Krebs,  Ind.  '1 '. 

7.  Cavanal  Coal,  Coke,  and  liwy.  Co Pot  can  .Ind.  T. 

8.  Western  Coal  and  Mining  Co JJnll  Creek,  Ind.  T 

9.  Savanna  Coal  Mining  and  Trading  Co Savanna.  Ind.  T. 

10.  Folsom  Coal  Co Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 

11.  Jenson  Coal  Co Jenson,  Ind.  T. 

12.  Perry  Brothers i  Coalga  te,  Ind.  T. 

13.  D.  Edwards  &.  Son Mc A lester,  Ind.  T. 


14.  McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

1").  Kiowa  Coal  and  Mercantile  Co  .. 

1(5.  Choctaw  Coal  and  Mercantile  Co 

17.  Noah  Samples 

18.  Strip  pits  cast  of  Lehigh , 

19.  Sundry  strip  pits , 


20.  Small  slope,  near  Cavanal,  Ind.  T  , 

21.  A.  Peckanpaugh 

22.  Wilburton  Coal  Co 

23.  Porrolas  strip  pits , 

24.  Some  small  openings 


Wilburton,  Ind.  T. 
Savanna,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 
McA  lesti  r,  Ind.  T. 
Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 
Tulsa    Pennington, 

etc.,  Ind.  T. 
Cavanal,  Ind.  T. 
Savanna,  Ind.  T. 
Wilburton,  Ind    1  , 
South    Ale  A  lester, 

Iud.T. 
Savanna,  Ind.  T. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company. 

Officers. — Francis  I.  Go  wen,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  Wood,  general  mana- 
ger, South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. ;  Edwin  Ludlow,  superintendent  of  mines,  Harts- 
horne,  Ind.  T. 

HARTSHORNE  MINE  NO.  1. 

This  mine  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence  and  the  workings 
are  very  extensive.  The  shaft  is  201  feet  deep,  the  mine  has  a  capacity 
of  over  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  has  employed  an  average  of  365  men 
during  the  past  year. 

The  plane  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft  is  still  used  as  an  upcast  for  ven- 
tilation. The  plane  driven  off  the  main  south  entry  is  used  for  lower- 
ing coal  to  the  entry  named.  During  the  past  year  an  electric  haulage 
system  has  been  adopted  for  conveying  the  coal  from  foot  of  the  slope 
last  mentioned  to  foot  of  shaft.  This  haulage  system,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  pit  cars  per  trip,  is  furnished  with  power  by 
a  100- horsepower  engine  and  100-horsepower  dynamo  contained  in  a 
substantial  engine  house  furnished  with  all  necessary  appliances,  as 
rheostat,  ammeter,  etc.,  the  dynamo  also  furnishing  power  for  two 
electric  mining  machines  and  an  electric  pump.  There  is  also  a  slope 
off  the  north  entry  with  four  lifts,  and  a  plane  off  the  same  entry  with 
three  lifts.  The  main  north  and  the  main  south  entries  have  been 
extended  a  considerable  distance.  The  shaft  has  been  retimbered  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  new  head  house  constructed,  new  chutes  built, 
and  various  other  general  repairs. 

This  mine  is  equipped  with  first-motion  double-hoisting  engines,  16 
by  32  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  The  plane  driven  oil"  main  south 
entry  has  a  pair  of  geared  double-hoisting  engines,  16  by  32  inch  cylin- 
ders, to  lower  coal  to  foot  of  shaft.  A  pair  of  first-motion  engines,  16 
by  32  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum,  are  set  about  300  feet  from  top  of 
shaft  at  a  drill  hole,  through  which  a  rope  passes  down  slope  for  haul- 
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ing  coal  to  north  entry,  where  it  is  dropped  to  foot  of  shaft.  At  a  drill 
hole  some  1,800  feet  from  main  shaft  are  a  pair  of  geared  hoisting 
engines,  which,  by  a  rope  passing  down  a  drill  hole,  deliver  the  coal 
along  the  plane  to  north  entry,  whence  it  is  delivered  to  foot  of  shaft. 
There  is  one  pump  at  foot  of  slope  which  forces  water  to  foot  of  shaft, 
whence  it,  together  with  the  water  that  accumulates  from  the  higher 
workings,  is  thrown  out  by  three  steam  pumps  located  at  sump  at  foot 
of  shaft. 

There  were  formerly  two  pumps  at  this  place,  but  a  third  one  became 
necessary  on  account  of  so  much  water  percolating  through  from  the 
adjacent  strip  pits,  the  workings  of  the  mine  having  extended  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  said  strip  pits.  In  order  to  prevent  the  water  from 
inundating  the  mine,  the  banks  of  the  strip  pits  have  been  shot  down 
into  the  pit  to  form  a  dam  to  hold  back  the  water,  and  the  water  is  now 
controlled  with  but  little  difficulty.  Replacing  steam  power  with  elec- 
tricity, as  stated,  has  materially  improved  the  ventilation  of  the  mine 
by  relieving  it  of  the  steam  pipes.  The  slope  near  foot  of  shaft  has 
been  driven  about  100  yards,  or  enough  to  turn  another  lift.  In  driving 
this  slope  the  pitch  has  decreased  very  much,  and  the  incline  is  now 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  give  enougli  gravity  to  the  pit  cars  to  drag  the 
rope,  and  as  the  engines  are  on  the  outside  of  the  mine  the  rope  is  of 
great  length.  The  two  electric  mining  machines  mentioned  are  worked 
in  rooms  of  entry  off  slope. 

Safety  catches  in  this  mine  are  of  approved  pattern.  Cages  are  self 
dumping  and  provided  with  overhead  covers  for  the  protection  of  men. 

The  Guibal  fan  supplying  this  mine  with  the  necessary  air  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the  past  year,  but  was  promptly  rebuilt  and  was 
in  working  order  three  days  after  the  fire.  It  provides  the  mine  with 
about  70,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  abundant  for  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  hoisting  shaft  and  the  plane  near  foot  of 
shaft  are  used  as  escapements  and  traveling  ways  are  well  kept  up. 

Proper  metal  speaking  tube  is  provided.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
averages  about  4  feet,  but  varies  considerably  in  thickness  at  different 
points  in  the  mine.  The  mine  produces  considerable  fire  damp.  P.  W. 
Malloy  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  five  accidents  at  this  mine,  two 
of  which  were  fatal. 

Accidents  at  mine  No.  1,  Uartshorne,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

December  14, 1896. — Thomas  Guholi van  (American),  trapper,  age  15,  single.  Left 
his  post  of  duty  and  rode  in  with  a  trip  of  cars;  while  sitting  in  a  pit  car  a  loose 
piece  of  roof  fell,  crushing  his  arm  and  necessitating  amputation. 

March  16,  1897. — William  Addison  (colored),  driver,  age  28,  married;  squeezed 
between  pit  cars  and  side  of  entry.  Was  coming  out  with  trip  of  cars,  riding  on 
front  end;  his  light  went  out  and  he  fell  between  cars. 

March  22,  1897. — A.  J.  English  (American),  motorneer,  age  39,  married;  fatal. 
While  riding  on  cage  ascending  shaft  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  against  a  piece  of 
timber  at  side  of  shaft  and  was  knocked  off  the  cage,  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  killing  him  instantly. 

March  16,  1897. — D.  Peter  (Italian),  miner,  age  44,  single.  Attempted  to  step  on 
cage  before  it  had  reached  its  proper  place  at  foot  of  shah;  his  foot  slipped  and  was 
caught  under  the  cage,  bruising  his  foot  and  ankle. 

March  30,  1897. — J.  H.  Blevins  (American),  miner,  age  33,  married;  fall  of  roof; 
fatal.  Was  warned  that  the  roof  was  dangerous,  and  advised  by  his  fellow  workmen 
to  set  some  props ;  he  disregarded  the  warning,  and  soon  after  a  piece  of  roof  fell  on 
him,  killing  him. 

GOWEN  MINE  NO.  2. 

Located  at  Gowen,  about  3  miles  north  of  Hartshorne,  on  the  Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma  and  G-ulf  Railroad.     Shaft  is  175  feet  deep;  has  a 
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capacity  of  about  500  tons  per  day,  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  during  the  past  year  beiug  111.  Cages  arc  sell*  dumping, 
with  good  safety  catches  and  overhead  covers  for  the  protection  of 
men.  Gates  are  provided  to  lower  landings.  Hoisting  engines  arc 
first-motion  double-hoisting  engines  with  8-foot  drum.  There  is  a 
12-foot  fan  at  plane,  and  a  10  foot  fan  at  division  of  hoisting  shall, 
supplying  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  ample.  1 1  arrison 
compressed-air  mining  machines  are  used  and  add  to  the  ventilation. 
Mine  is  naturally  very  wet,  which  precludes  danger  from  coal  dust 
explosions.  An  old  plane  is  used  as  traveling  way  and  upcast  for  ven- 
tilation. Coal  is  lowered  by  underground  machinery  from  the  entries 
on  the  plane  to  the  main  west  entry,  and  the  same  machinery  hoists 
the  coal  from  the  slope  to  the  said  entry,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft.  All  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  complied  with. 
Water  is  kept  out  and  mine  maintained  in  good  condition.  Vein  of 
coal  is  about  4  feet  thick.    James  Darby  is  mine  boss. 

Accidents  at  Goiven,  Ind.  T.,  mine  No.  2  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 

October  W,  1896. — John  Glenn  (American),  machine  runner,  age  22,  single;  fall  of 
roof;  fatal.  Was  scraping  for  the  machine;  was  warned  that  roof  was  loose,  but  he 
disregarded  the  warning  and  remained  underneath,  when  piece  of  roof  fell,  crushing 
and  killing  him. 

January  7,  1897. — Fred  Foreman  (Belgian),  miner,  age  45,  single;  run  over  by  pit 
cars;  fatal.  Was  caught  on  the  slope  by  a  trip  of  cars  and  was  found  killed.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  for  him  to  have  allowed  the  trip  to  pass  him. 

January  IS,  1897. — E.  A.  Knowltou  (American),  driver,  age  21,  single;  kicked  by 
mule;  fatal.     Was  killed  by  mule  kicking  him  in  the  breast. 

ALDERSON  SLOPE  MINE  NO.  1. 

This  mine  has  a  slope  some  2,400  feet  in  length,  which  is  connected 
with  slope  mine  No.  7,  hereafter  described.  The  manner  of  loading 
coal  from  slope  mines  Nos.  1  and  7  has  been  reversed  since  my  last 
report,  the  product  of  No.  1  mine  being  hauled  to  No.  7  mine  and  loaded 
over  a  "Mitchell  tipple."  At  about  1,500  feet  from  main  entry  on  fifth 
lift  east,  in  mine  No.  1,  a  plane  has  been  driven  towards  the  crop  of 
coal,  down  which  plane  considerable  coal  is  hauled.  Mine  is  ventilated 
by  an  18-foot  fan  at  the  head  of  ventilating  shaft  east  of  slope.  There 
is  a  large  compressor  with  a  good  system  of  piping,  which  furnishes  air 
for  mining  machines  in  this  mine  and  also  in  mine  No.  7.  These 
mining  machines  are  successfully  operated  and  assist  materially  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  miners,  as  the 
mining  is  more  thoroughly  done,  thus  lessening  the  danger  from  windy 
or  blown-out  shots.  This  mine  is  extremely  dry  and  dusty  and  gives 
oft*  considerable  fire  damp. 

Shot-firers  are  employed  and  some  sprinkling  is  done.  First-motion 
double  engines,  with  16  by  30  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum,  arc  used 
for  hoisting.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a  battery  of  six  boilers,  which 
also  furnish  steam  for  fans,  compressors,  and  other  machinery.  A.  \V. 
Breckenridge  is  mine  boss. 

Accidents  at  Alderson  slope  mine  No.  1  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

November  12, 1896. — Fales  Augustus  (Italian),  shot  fire r,  age  35,  married;  gas  explo- 
sion. Fired  a  windy  shot  in  break  through  between  rooms  51  and  52  which  ignited 
gas  in  room  No.  52,  said  room  being  just  widened  out  and,  having  no  break  through, 
a  little  gas  accumulated.     Burned  on  face  and  hands. 

December  15,  1896. — Edwards  (colored),  rope  rider,  age  27,  single;  caught  between 
loaded  car  and  roof;  fatal.     Was  riding  on  loaded  car  which  was  being  pulled  out 
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of  switch.     His  head  was  caught  by  the  roof,  throwing  him  back  on  the  car,  squeez- 
ing him  and  crushing  him  so  that  he  died  soon  after. 

January  4,  1897. — Joe  Cox  (American),  fire  boss,  age  47,  widower;  T.  C.  Curry 
(colored),  machine  runner,  age  38,  married;  Simon  Petty  (colored),  machine  run- 
ner, age  36,  single;  William  Bishop  (American),  machine  scraper,  age  22,  single; 
Martin  Roy  (Scotch),  driver,  age  22,  single;  all  fatal;  gas  explosion.  Roy  and 
Curry  were  burned  and  injured  by  being  thrown  against  pit  cars;  Cox,  Petty,  and 
Bishop  were  suffocated  by  afterdamp.  This  explosion  appears  to  have  originated 
at  room  No.  13,  on  the  seventh  west  entry,  which  entry  was  driven  in  about  700  feet 
from  main  slope,  and  had  on  it  fifteen  rooms  in  all.  This  entry  was  the  return  air 
way,  and  as  break  throughs  were  not  made  between  12,  13, 14,  and  15,  the  ait  passed 
the  mouths  of  rooms  15,  14,  and  13  and  entered  room  12,  passing  outward  from 
thence.  The  explosion  occurred  about  3.30  a.  m.  Cox  had  entered  the  mine  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  examine  the  mine  for  gas  and  make  cautionary  marks 
for  the  protection  of  miners,  as  was  his  duty.  His  body  was  found  at  the  mouth  of 
room  12,  which  was  about  35  feet  from  room  13.  His  Davy  safety  lamp  was  found  at 
the  mouth  of  room  13.  The  top  part  of  his  Clanny  safety  lamp  was  found  about  6 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  room  13,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the  lamp  was  found  about 
midway  between  his  body  and  the  top  part  of  the  lamp.  Roy  and  Curry  were  in  a 
trip  of  cars  on  the  seventh  west  entry  near  room  No.  2.  Petty  and  Bishop  were  in 
room  No.  2,  on  the  entry  named.  It  would  seem  that  the  initial  gas  explosion  was 
followed  by  a  coal-dust  explosion,  on  account  of  the  distance  traveled,  as  gas  explo- 
sions are  usually  local  and  do  not  extend  to  any  great  distance.  The  men  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  Cox,  the  fire  boss,  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  explosion. 

ALDERSON  SLOPE  MINE  NO.  7. 

(Including  Samples  slope.) 

The  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad  Company  having 
acquired,  during*  the  past  year,  the  property  described  in  my  last 
report,  under  the  head  of  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and 
known  as  the  "  Samples  slope,'7  and  the  workings  of  slope  mine  No.  7 
having  broken  through  into  the  Samples  mine,  the  two  mines  are 
now  operated  as  one  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad 
Company.  The  machinery  heretofore  used  for  hoisting,  etc.,  at  the 
Samples  slope  was  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  fan,  which  was 
allowed  to  remain,  which  fan  now  ventilates  both  said  mines.  An 
air  shaft  has  been  sunk  near  No.  7  mine,  and  the  fan  referred  to  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  air  shaft.  The  coal  is  brought  under- 
ground from  the  Samples  mine  to  the  foot  of  No.  7  slope,  whence  it  is 
hoisted  to  the  surface  by  the  machinery  in  use  at  No.  7.  The  slope  of 
No.  7  mine  has  been  driven  down  two  more  lifts  since  my  last  report. 
In  this  mine  part  of  the  coal  is  mined  by  machinery,  the  Ingersoll 
machines  being  used,  and  in  part  of  the  mine  hand  labor  is  used.  In 
the  portion  of  the  mine  where  machines  are  in  use,  the  men  who  load 
coal  from  the  machines  fire  the  shots,  which  are  fired  at  noon  and 
night.  So  long  as  care  is  used  in  seeing  that  the  shots  are  not  placed 
in  advance  of  the  mining,  and  small  charges  of  powder  are  used,  it 
would  seem  that  this  system  is  reasonably  safe,  although  I  can  not  say 
that  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  so,  as  men  will  become  careless  or  dis- 
obey orders.  No.  7  mine  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  24  by  36  double 
hoisting  engines  with  a  battery  of  boilers.  Escapement  and  traveling 
ways  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
ventilation  are  fully  met.  The  thickness  of  this  coal  vein  is  about  3J 
feet.  Alex.  Anderson  is  mine  boss.  There  were  five  accidents  at  this 
mine  puring  the  past  year,  three  of  which  proved  fatal. 

Accidents  at  Alderson  slope  mine  No.  7  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

September  7,  1896. — Hermann  Myers  (German),  miner,  age  36,  single;  fall  of  roof ; 
fatal.  Roof  had  become  loosened  by  shot,  causing  piece  of  roof  to  fall  close  to  face 
of  entry. 
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January  16,  1897. — Carl  Calytus  (Polander),  miner,  age  40,  married;  fall  of  root'; 
fatal.  Piece  of  roof  fell  without  any  warning  and  in  a  narrow  place.  Such  acci- 
dents seem  absolutely  unavoidable. 

January  20,  1897. — W.  II.  Smith  (American),  miner,  age;  22,  married;  tall  of  roof; 
fatal.  Piece  of  rock  fell  from  roof  in  narrow  roadway.  This  man  went  to  his  work 
at  6.30  a.  m.  and  was  fonnd  dead  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  Either  lie  failed  to  sound  his 
roof,  as  was  his  duty,  or  the  rock  fell  (as  they  sometimes  will)  without  warning. 

February  4,  1897. — Gail  Fisk  (American),  miner,  age  30,  married  :  squeezed  be1  w  een 
car  and  rib  of  coal.  He  was  switching  ears  on  slope  and  was  caught  as  stated  ;  was 
injured  on  hip  seriously  but  not  fatally. 

February  6,  1897. — Joe  Contrack  (Polander),  miner,  age  32,  single;  premature 
explosion  of  charge  of  powder.  Was  probably  careless  in  tamping,  when  shot  wenl 
oif,  burning  and  bruising  him,  but  not  seriously. 

Considerable  coal  was  taken  out  of  strip  pits  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Eailroad  Company  during  the  past  year. 

I  append  hereto  two  letters  from  Superintendent  Ludlow,  giving  the 
production  and  other  statistics  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Cult' 
Eailroad  Company. 

HARTSHORNE,  Ind.  T.,  January  9,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  the  mines  of  this  company  foi  the  >i\ 
months  ending  December  31,  1896: 

Alderson (JO,  311.10 

Hartshorne 97,  688. 16 

No.  2 20,880.  is 

Strip  pits 9,954.06 

Total 194,  833.  50 

In  regard  to  this  tonnage,  would  state  that  the  Alderson  mine  was  idle  during  the 
month  of  August,  changing  from  the  old  tipple  to  the  new  one  at  slope  No.  7.  No.  2 
shaft  was  idle  from  March  23  until  September  1.  The  following  information  I  believe 
you  also  desire  -. 


Yours  truly, 

L.  W.  Bryan, 

Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  7. 


Mine. 

Days 
worked. 

Daily 

average. 

Tons. 
625 
1,110 
400 

Number 

of  miners. 

100 
88 
52 

230 

310 

No.  2 

100 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Superintendent  of  Mines. 


Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  July  7,  189:. 
Dear  Sir:  Below  find  statement  of  output  and  average  number  of  men  employed 
for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897: 


Mine. 

A  verage 
number 
of  men. 

Output. 

Slope  1 

322 
415 
123 

(a) 

Tons. 

55,  8!>6.  60 

Shaft  1 

68,956.  14 

Shaft  2 

22,991.  M 

Strips 

I,  147.  19 

Total 

800 

152,  292. 13 

«  Contract. 


Yours  truly, 

W.  Bryan,  Esq., 
United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  hid. 


E.  Ludlow, 
Sup<  rintendi  ni  of  Mini  s. 


/. 
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Rules  Governing  the  Mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad 

Company. 

1.  Miners  or  other  workmen  engaged  in  the  mines  shall  read,  and  such  as  can  not 
read  shall  have  these  rules  read  to  them,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  company  must  be  governed  by  these  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  All  miners  must  be  in  the  mines  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the  morn- 
ing. Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stables  and  ready  for  work  and  all 
other  company  men  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at  7 
o'clock. 

3.  Miners  must  be  careful  in  building  lumps  of  coal  on  their  cars  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  to  both  miners  and  company  by  coal  falling  off  and  causing  wreck  on  slope. 

4.  That  when  any  grievance  may  arise,  the  party  having  the  grievance  must  tirst 
try  and  adjust  it  with  the  pit  boss;  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  they  will  refer  it  to 
the  superintendent  of  mines,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

5.  Any  employee  feeling  aggrieved  in  any  respect  must  present  his  grievance  to 
the  pit  boss  in  person,  and  shall  not  stop  work  by  reason  of  any  grievance  while  the 
matter  is  being  adjusted ;  and  all  matters  shall  be  adjusted  outside  of  working  hours. 

6.  That  any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another,  or  taking  or 
using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent,  shall,  for 
the  first  offense,  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  discharged;  such  fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  collected  at  the  company's  office.  And  any 
person  detected  in  changing  checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

7.  All  persons  employed  in  the  mines  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  or  down  the 
slopes  on  the  trips,  and  all  men  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  is 
being  done  must  travel  out  the  manways. 

8.  Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  going  into  the  next  room  for  safety  when 
firing  a  shot,  but  are  required  to  go  to  a  safe  distance  iu  the  entry,  in  order  to  be  out 
of  all  danger. 

9.  Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  a  shot  without  giving  warning  of  their 
intention  to  other  workmen  who  may  be  near  them,  and  must  wait  until  all  are  at  a 
safe  distance. 

10.  All  miners  must  run  their  loaded  cars  down  their  rooms  to  the  parting,  but  not 
out  on  the  entry.  The  drivers  shall  pull  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  the  pitch 
rooms.     Miners  to  make  height  for  mules. 

11.  In  all  the  mines,  unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots  shall  be 
at  12  o'clock  noon  when  half  time  is  being  worked,  and  5  o'clock  evening  when  mine 
is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time.  Any  employee  detected  in  breaking  this  rule 
shall  have  his  turn  stopped  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be 
suspended  for  one  week ;  for  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place  well 
propped,  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  keep  it  perfectly  safe  in  every  way ;  and  any 
miner  who  shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  his  room  to  get  out  of 
order  and  repair  shall,  upon  request,  put  same  immediately  in  repair,  and  if  he  does 
not,  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the 
miner. 

13.  All  miners  causing  falls  of  rock,  either  by  carelessness  or  the  reckless  use  of 
powder,  blowing  out  the  timbers  or  damaging  brattice,  will  repair  the  same  at  their 
own  expense,  or  failing  to  do  so  the  company  will  repair,  and  charge  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  the  miner. 

14.  When  falls  of  rock  take  place  in  working  places  that  have  been  properly  tim- 
bered, a  reasonable  amount  (to  bo  agreed  upon  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  miners) 
shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  up  the  same;  but  where  the  falls  occur  through  the  blow- 
ing out  of  props  or  careless  timbering  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  repairing. 

15.  In  places  where  roof  is  dangerous,  and  sufficient  timber  can  not  be  procured, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  workman  or  the  miner  to  notify  the  pit  boss  at  once  and 
stop  work  until  the  timber  can  be  obtained.  All  timber  and  rails  will  be  furnished 
by  the  company  to  each  working  place  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  enipty  cars  after 
the  miner  has  ordered  the  same. 

16.  All  drivers  must  take  proper  care  of  their  mules,  and  any  driver  known  to 
abuse,  mistreat,  or  injure  his  mules  in  any  way  will  be  discharged. 

17.  The  fire  boss  (in  mines  where  gas  or  fire  damp  is  generated)  or  person  acting 
in  that  capacity  shall  examine  every  working  place  in  the  morning  before  any  miner 
or  employee  has  entered  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  day  of  the  month  in  some 
conspicuous  place  with  chalk,  which  will  be  proof  that  he  has  examined  the  same, 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  a  miner  or  other  employee  enter  a  working  place 
with  an  open  lamp  after  being  notified  not  to  do  so,  or  after  finding  a  warning  notice 
at  the  entrance  of  his  working  place. 

18.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss,  when  he  finds  standing  gas  in  any  working 
place,  to  carefully  deadline  the  same  by  making  one,  two,  or  three  crosses  with  chalk 
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plainly  on  a  piece  of  board;  the  number  of  crosses  to  signify  the  amount  of  gas  in 
the  working  place.  If  the  standing  gas  is  in  a  room,  he  shall  place  tlio  dead  hue  a1 
the  entrance  to  the  same;  if  in  an  entry  or  air  course,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
gas.  The  lire  boss  shall  then  notify  the  pit  boss,  who  w  ill  sec  thai  the  Lias  is  care- 
fully removed,  so  as  to  avoid  accident;  and  any  employee  who  shall  knowingly  or 
carelessly  enter  a  place  with  an  open  lamp  thus  dead-lined  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

19.  Miners  employed  in  places  where  explosive  gas  is  generated  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  safety  lamp,  and  if  for  any  cause  they  leave  their  working  places  for  even  a 
short  time,  before  reentering  again  with  an  open  lamp  they  shall  first  try  the  place 
with  a  safety  lamp  to  see  that  no  gas  has  collected  during  their  absence. 

20.  No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  who  has  been  discharged 
from  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have 
put  his  room  in  perfect  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners 
leaving  said  employment  will  be  required  to  procure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss 
that  they  have  complied  Avith  the  rule  aforesaid  before  final  payment  or  settlement 
shall  be  made. 

21.  If  any  miner  should  leave  an  empty  pit  car  in  his  room  overnight  and  the  car 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  room  or  the  firing  of  a  shol  or 
through  any  other  carelessness,  the  full  value  of  the  pit  car  shall  be  charged  to  him. 

22.  Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire, 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  air  way  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  may  be  endangered,  shall  be 
promptly  discharged. 

23.  In  the  event  of  death  by  accident  in  the  mine,  employees  shall  be  allowed  one- 
half  day  for  the  funeral.  In  all  other  cases  any  employee  desiring  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  fellow-employee  or  a  member  of  his  family  shall  be  at  liberty  to  be 
absent  himself  for  that  purpose  after  notifying  the  pit  boss  but  all  other  men  shall 
be  at  work  as  usual. 

24.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employer's  just  right  of  employ- 
ing, retaining,  or  discharging  any  person  or  persons  whom  the  superintendent  or 
mine  boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way, 
by  threats  or  otherwise,  with  the  right  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way  or  upon 
any  terras  and  with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  best. 

25.  All  powder  will  be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  after  being  ordered  by  the 
miner,  and  will  be  sent  down  by  the  company.  The  rope  rider  will  be  instructed  to 
deliver  it  at  the  proper  entries,  but  in  no  case  will  the  company  be  responsible  for 
powder  lost  after  it  has  been  delivered  at  the  entry  marked  on  the  powder  keg. 

26.  Miners  in  making  up  charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  must  put  their  lamps  on 
the  outside  of  their  box  and  not  less  than  5  feet  therefrom.  Any  miner  found  mak- 
ing charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  with  his  lamp  burning  on  his  head  shall  for 
the  first  offense  be  suspended  for  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be 
dicharged. 

27.  All  miners  must  carefully  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it  into 
their  cars:  any  miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  cars  shall  for  the  first  offense  be 
docked  500  pounds,  for  the  second  1,000  pounds,  and  for  the  third  be  suspended  for 
one  week. 

28.  The  whistle  will  blow  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  colliery  will  not 
work  on  the  following  day. 

29.  All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify  the  fore- 
man under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Anyone  absent  without  permission  will, 
for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting  themselves 
three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having  left  the 
employ  of  the  company  and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

30.  All  miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  leaving  their  working  places  to  enter 
any  vacant  or  unoccupied  place  without  permission  of  the  foreman.  Any  violation 
of  this  rule  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate  discharge. 

31.  Anyone  detected  violating  any  of  tho  above  rules  for  which  no  penalty  is 
named  will,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  for  the  second  offense  will 
be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

32.  Any  tenant  of  the  company  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  house 
he  occupies,  and  upon  leaving  its  service,  whether  voluntary  or  by  discharge,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  he  shall  have  vacated 
the  premises  occupied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  at  the  office,  and 
the  house  has  been  examined  and  amount  of  damages  deducted  from  his  wages. 

33.  No  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  working  bonis  of  a  hoisting  day. 
Entering  the  employment  of  the  company  is  understood  to  be  an  acceptance  of 

the  foregoing  rules. 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Superintendent  of  Mines. 
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Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company. 

Officers. — William  Bond,  president,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Ira  Fleming,  superintendent, 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T. ;  Ed.  Henderson,  mine  superintendent,  Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 

COALGATE  MINE   NO.  4. 

This  mine  has  been  considerably  extended  since  my  last  report.  The 
shaft  is  274  feet  in  depth  and  lias  a  slope  driven  from  near  the  foot  of 
the  shaft,  from  which  slope  five  lifts  are  being  operated.  At  the  head  of 
the  slope  is  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  coal  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft.  A  plane  is  also  driven  from  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
opened  out  to  the  crop  of  the  coal,  on  which  four  lifts  are  operated,  an 
engine  and  boiler  being  stationed  at  the  mouth,  which  lowers  coal  from 
these  workings  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Direct- acting  double  engines 
are  used  for  hoisting  with  16  by  24-inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum. 
Steam  is  furnished  for  the  machinery  by  a  battery  of  four  boilers. 

Ventilation  is  had  by  a  12-foot  fan  at  the  air  shaft,  about  125  feet 
distant  from  the  main  shaft,  which  fan  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  which  is  ample 'for  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Air 
course  and  traveling  ways  are  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  two 
methods  of  ingress  and  egress  in  addition  to  the  hoisting  shaft,  one 
being  about  COO  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  provided  with  suitable  stair- 
way, and  the  plane  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  about  800  tons  per  day,  and  it  gives 
employment  to  300  men.  A  small  quantity  of  fire  damp  is  produced 
and  shot-firers  are  employed.  The  requirements  of  the  law  are  com- 
plied with.  Theo.  Creebo  is  pit  boss.  Three  accidents  have  occurred 
in  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  one  of  them  of  slight  character  and 
none  of  them  fatal. 

Accidents  at  Coalgate  mine  No.  4  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

December  23,  1896. — M.  Berthol  (Italian),  miner,  age  26,  married.  Attempted  to 
cross  shaft  underneath  descending  cage,  and  was  caught  and  seriously  injured  in 
the  back. 

February  15, 1897. — Celeste  Sandi  (Italian),  miner,  age  48,  married.  Fall  of  rock 
from  roof  while  in  the  act  of  setting  prop;  slight  injury. 

April  3, 1897. — Thos.  Edwards  (American),  driver,  age  29,  single.  Caught  by  pit 
car  while  letting  it  down  pitch ;  compound  fracture  of  right  leg. 

COALGATE  MINE  NO.  5. 

During  the  past  year  the  head  house  and  engine  house  at  this  mine  were 
burned  down.  A  new  engine  house  and  head  house  was  built  and  other 
substantial  improvements  were  made.  This  mine  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  producers  in  this  Territory.  The  shaft  is  60  feet  deep  and  has 
a  slope  and  plane  from  which  lifts  are  turned.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a 
shaft  sunk  about  150  feet  from  the  main  shaft  and  equipped  with  a 
12-foot  fan  having  a  capacity  of  35,000  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is 
ample  for  the  requirements.  Escape  can  be  had  by  this  ventilating 
shaft,  or  byway  of  No.  2  mine,  with  which  there  is  a  connection.  Nec- 
essary stairways,  traveling  ways,  and  all  requisite  means  of  escape  are 
afforded.  This  mine  can  produce  fully  800  tons  per  day,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  given  employment  to  300  men.  A  small  quantity  of  fire 
damp  is  produced.  There  was  only  one  accident  at  this  mine,  which 
was  nonfatal.     James  Birrell  is  mine  boss. 

Accidents  at  Coalgate  mine  No.  5  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

December  12, 1896. — Robert Mackey  (American),  topman,  age  22,  single.  Attempting 
to  get  on  railroad  car,  his  foot  slipped  from  brake  beam  onto  rail  and  was  crushed 
so  badly  as  to  need  amputation. 
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FARRLMOND   MINK. 

This  mine  consists  of  a  slope  driven  from  the  edge  of  a  strip  pit, 
which  slope  is  driven  in  four  lifts  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shafl  pro- 
vided with  a  stack.  It  has  an  escapement  shaft  oil  one  of  the  south 
entries,  which  is  provided  with  a  ladder.  This  mine  is  equipped  with 
a  single  hoisting  engine  with  one  boiler.  A  track  has  been  put  into 
this  mine  during  the  past  year,  and  coal  is  now  loaded  directly  into  I  he 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  cars.  There  has  been  one  accident,  and 
this  proved  fatal.    Joe  Farrimond  is  mine  boss. 

Accident  at  Farrimond  (Coalgate)  mine  daring  the  year  ended  June  SO,  I 

October  IS,  1896. — Samuel  McCutcheon  (English),  miner,  age  33,  single.  Fall  of 
roof;  fatal.  A  piece  of  slate  fell  from  roof,  without  warning,  while  lie  was  mining 
off  a  shot,  crushing  him  lifeless. 

NEW  MINE  AT  COALGATE. 

This  mine,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  is  on  a  vein  of 
coal  about  4J  feet  thick.  It  has  been  extended  several  hundred  feet,  it 
being  the  intention  to  drive  this  slope  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
then  sink  a  shaft  to  meet  it  which  will  be  the  hoisting  shaft.  Proper 
escapement  and  ventilation  is  provided.  It  is  at  present  equipped  with 
a  small  single  engine  with  upright  boiler.  As  this  mine  develops  it 
will  be  fully  equipped  with  good  machinery,  as  it  is  the  aim  to  make 
this  mine  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  Territory.  There  have 
been  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year. 

I  attach  hereto  letters  from  Superintendent  Fleming  giving  produc- 
tion and  other  statistics  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement 
Company  for  the  past  year. 

Parsons,  Kans.,  January  8,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  a  statement  of  the  output  of  the  Coalgate  mines, 
giving  the  amount  of  each  mine  and  strip  pit  separate,  also  the  average  number  of 
men  employed  in  each  mine,  and  the  total  number  of  days  each  mine  worked  for  tho 
six  months  ending  December  31. 

Trusting  that  the  inclosed  statement  will  meet  your  requirements,  I  am,  yours 
truly, 

I.  M.  Fleming. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Statement  of  operations  of  Colgate  mines  for  the  six  month*  ending  December  ..'/,  1896. 


Mine. 

Screened. 

Mine  run. 

Slack. 

Total. 

No.  4 

Tons. 
2,  729.  25 

7,714.  15 

4,o:n.  io 

69.  20 

Tons. 

74,  513 
41,799.95 

20,  684.  35 
10,  187. 40 

Tons. 

524 
1,579.50 

1,  367.  80 

Tons. 
77,  766.  25 

No.5 

51,  003.  60 

26  1 

Strip... 

10,  250.  60 

Total 

14,  543.  70 

147, 184.  70 

3,  471.  30 

165, 109.  70 

Average  number  of  men  employed  and  total  number  of  days  worked. 

Mine. 

Number 

of  men. 

Days 

No.  4 

300 
290 

80 

If, 

118 

No.  5 

74 

112 

Strip 

11 'J 

Total 

715 

574 
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Parsons,  Kans.,  July  6,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  a  few  days  ago,  I  inclose  herewith 
statement  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mines  of  this  company  at  Coalgate,  Ind. 
T.,  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  ending  June  30. 

Trusting  this  statement  will  set  out  the  information  you  desire,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

Ira  Fleming. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Statement  of  operations  of  Coalgate  mines  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897. 


Mine. 

Screened. 

Mine  run. 

Slack. 

Tons. 
10,  451.  30 
12, 177. 25 

1,203.25 

Total. 

No  4                

Tons. 

32,761.15 

44,  827.  80 

3, 182. 40 

Tons. 
26,  759.  65 
16,  223.  40 
15,  057.  55 

5,  869.  45 

Tons. 
69,  972. 10 
73,  228.  45 
19, 443.  20 

5,  869.  45 

No.5 

Strip 

Total 

80,  771.  35 

63,  910.  05 

23,  831.  80 

168  513  20 

Average  number  of  men  employed  and  total  number  of  days  worked. 


Mine. 

Number 
of  men. 

Days 
worked. 

No.  4 

310 

325 

80 

45 

103 

No.  5 

100 

98 

Strip 

98 

Total 

760 

Osage  Goal  and  Mining  Company. 

Officers. — Edwin  Gould,  president,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  M.  McDowell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  A.  M.  Fellows,  general  sales  agent, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  William  Cameron,  superintendent,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. ;  T.  AY.  Clel- 
land,  cashier,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. 

KREBS  MINE  NO.  10. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  my  former  report  of  this  mine.  The 
workings  have  been  extended.  Coal  is  hoisted  from  the  lower  lift  of 
the  slope  and  lowered  from  the  upper  lift  of  the  plane.  Capacity  of 
mine  is  about  400  tons  and  gives  employment  to  about  200  men.  Cars 
are  hauled  up  slope  by  engine  at  head  of  slope,  steam  being  furnished 
by  boilers  on  the  outside.  Cars  on  plane  are  operated  by  gravity. 
Escapements  consist  of  hoisting  shaft,  one  of  the  ventilating  shafts 
which  is  provided  with  separate  compartment  and  propter  stairway, 
and  by  means  of  old  mine  No.  7,  the  shaft  of  which  is  used  as  a  venti- 
tilating  shaft.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  a  15-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan  and  a  12-foot  fan  of  the  same  make,  which  furnish  an 
abundance  of  air  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Good  traveling 
ways  are  kept  and  the  air  courses  are  in  good  condition.  Hoisting 
engines  are  first-motion  double  engines,  10  by  30  inch  cylinders  and 
7-foot  drum.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  battery  of  five  boilers  for  all  the 
necessary  machinery.  Upper  and  lower  landings  are  provided  with 
gates  and  the  cages  with  overhead  protection  and  safety  catches.  Shaft 
is  350  feet  deep.  Metal  speaking  tube  is  provided  as  required.  James 
Miller  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during 
the  past  year. 
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KREBS  MINES  NOS.    11   AND  in. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  extensions,  and  the  fact  that 
additional  mining  machines  have  been  put  into  these  mines,  they  are  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  last  reported.  There  arc  now  in  operation 
5  electric  Jeffrey  cutter-bar  machines  and  two  independem  chain 
breast  electric  machines.  The  two  mines  arc  operated  as  one,  the  coal 
being  hoisted  from  No.  11  hoisting  shaft.  No.  11  is  connected  with  No. 
Hi  at  a  point  on  the  main  west  entry  of  No.  1 1  mine,  about  1,800  feet 
from  No.  11  shaft,  a  slope  being  sunk  from  near  the  foot  of  No.  11J 
shaft,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  hoisting  engine  which  lowers  the  coal 
produced  in  No.  11. 1  down  the  slope  mentioned  to  the  main  west 
entry  of  No.  11,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  No.  11  shaft. 

No.  11J  shaft  is  230  feet  deep,  and  is  equipped  with  a  large  hoisting 
engine  furnished  with  steam  by  two  boilers.  Cage  is  provided  with 
approved  safety  catches  and  overhead  covers,  and  is  specially  used  for 
hoisting  and  lowering  men  and  material,  being  constantly  held  in  readi- 
ness for  that  purpose.  This  shaft  has  two  fans,  one  running  continu- 
ously, and  the  other  held  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  Each  of  these 
fans,  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Proper 
pumps  are  kept  in  order  at  No.  11£  to  keep  that  portion  of  the  mine 
clear  of  water. 

No.  11  shaft  is  470  feet  deep.  Cages  are  fitted  with  safety  catches 
and  overhead  covers.  Electric  power  is  furnished  by  a  135-horsepower 
general  electric  dynamo,  which  dynamo  is  driven  by  a  150-horsepower 
Ideal  steam  engine. 

There  are  two  electric  pumps  and  one  steam  pump  in  this  mine.  A 
hoisting  engine  at  the  head  of  slope  is  used  for  hoisting  coal  from  the 
various  entries  in  the  mine  turning  off  the  slope,  and  a  plane  engine 
for  lowering  coal  from  the  entries  on  the  plane.  The  foot  of  the  shaft 
is  lighted  by  electricity.     Six  boilers  supply  steam  for  all  machinery. 

Ventilation  is  abundant,  being  supplied  by  the  fan  at  No.  HA,  and 
also  by  a  fan  at  old  mine  No.  7.  Air  courses  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion and  proper  stairway  is  provided.  Numerous  guideboards  indicate 
the  way  of  escape  for  the  men  in  case  of  accident.  Capacity  of  mine  is 
800  to  900  tons  per  day  and  furnishes  employment  for  about  350  men. 

William  Strong  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this 
mine  during  the  past  year.  All  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  fully 
met  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  this  mine  in  excellent  condition. 

McALESTER  MINE  NO.  5. 

This  is  the  mine  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report.  It  was  commenced  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  and 
is  now  in  successful  operation,  the  workings  having  extended  sufficiently 
far  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  this,  the  long-wall  system. 
Among  the  other  merits  of  this  system  is  the  reduction  of  danger  from 
tire  damp,  windy  shots,  and  other  causes  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely 
eliminating  the  danger. 

Mr.  Cameron's  article  on  long-wall  working  will  follow,  to  which  is 
appended  a  map  of  the  workings  of  this  mine. 

The  shaft  is  485  feet  deep.  Self-dumping  cages  with  approved  safety 
catches  and  overhead  covers  are  provided.  Upper  and  lower  landings 
are  provided  with  gates.  Hoisting  engines  are  first-motion  double 
engines  with  16  by  28  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  a  battery  of  six  boilers,  each  60  inches  by  22  feet,  which  fur- 
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nisli  steam  for  hoisting  engines,  fan  engines,  pumps,  conveyors,  electric 
dynamo,  dynamo  engine,  and  other  machinery.  Ventilating  shaft  and 
escapement,  with  a  15-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  furnishes 
abundant  air,  and  proper  stairway  is  furnished  for  escape  of  men; 
traveling  ways  are  in  good  condition.  Metal  speaking  tube  and  all 
other  requirements  of  the  law  are  provided. 

Coal  is  mined  by  two  Sperry  electric  long-wall  mining  machines,  the 
necessary  power  being  generated  by  a  175  horsepower  Westinghouse 
dynamo,  driven  by  an  Ideal  engine  with  16  by  16  inch  cylinder,  the 
dynamo  and  engine  house  being  furnished  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments for  indicating  the  power,  etc.,  of  the  electric  machinery,  with 
switch  boards,  rheostat,  insulating  brackets,  Westinghouse  round-dial 
ammeter,  and  Weston  round-dial  volt-meter,  mounted  on  marble  slabs. 
This  mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  800  tons  per  day  and  employs  about 
150  men.  H.  H.  Bosley  is  mine  boss.  The  only  accident  occurring  at 
the  mines  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  occurred  at  this 
mine,  as  follows: 

Accidents  at  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company's  mine  No.  5  during  the  year  ended  June  SO, 

1897. 

February  9, 1897. — Wallace  C.  Williams  (colored),  eager,  age  28,  married,  fatal'.  He 
was  engaged  as  eager  at  Mine  No.  5.  About  3  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  named,  while 
waiting  for  coal  to  come  to  bottom  to  be  caged,  he  said  to  the  assistant  eager  that 
he  would  wash  off  cage.  He  started  to  go  across  cage,  when  the  cage  started,  and 
was  caught  between  the  bottom  of  cage  and  door  head,  killing  him.  Williams  was 
violating  a  well-known  rule  of  the  company  when  he  was  killed.  The  engineer 
states  that  proper  signal  was  given  to  hoist,  and  he  is  supported  by  another  man 
who  heard  the  signal. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  also  operate  a  number  of  slope 
mines  in  this  locality,  as  follows : 

Homer  slope,  north  of  old  mine  No.  7.  This  has  been  extended  some 
during  the  past  year.  Hoisting  engine  is  single  geared,  40  horsepower, 
horizontal,  tubular  fire-box  boiler.  There  are  two  air  shafts  for  ven- 
tilation, one  of  them  being  fitted  up  as  escapement,  with  ladder. 

Clelland  and  Scrimmiuger  slope  mine  is  about  3  miles  northeast  from 
Krebs,  Ind.  T.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  single-hoisting  engines  and 
fire-box  portable  boiler.  Ventilation  is  had  by  air  shafts  and  furnaces. 
Escapement  is  had  by  traveling  way  driven  to  the  crop  of  coal. 

Frank  Carley  slope  mine,  southeast  of  mine  No.  10.  Single-hoisting 
engine  and  boiler.  Air  shaft  with  furnace  and  stack.  Product  is 
hauled  by  tramway  to  mine  No.  10  switch. 

Church  and  Watkins  slope,  north  of  No.  5  mine,  on  crop  of  coal. 
Has  been  driven  one  lift  with  rooms  turned  off'  slope,  and  is  now  down 
far  enough  for  another  lift.  Ventilation  is  by  shaft,  which  furnishes 
natural  ventilation.  Hoisting  engine  is  40  horsepower,  with  boiler  and 
6-foot  drum.     Escapement  is  by  shaft,  250  feet  from  mouth  of  slope. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  are  putting  in  effect  a  complete 
set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  their  employees.  Most  of  these  rules 
have  been  in  force  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  Cameron  has  furnished  me 
with  advance  sheets,  which  I  append  hereto.  I  also  append  letters  from 
Mr.  Cameron,  giving  statistics  of  their  production,  etc.,  and  also  the 
article  on  long- wall  mining  referred  to,  which  Mr.  Cameron  wrote  in 
response  to  special  request  by  me  for  such  an  article. 

The  rules  hereto  appended  are  to  be  handed  to  every  employee  and 
a  copy  of  said  rules  will  be  posted  at  the  mines  and  other  public  places. 

A  notice,  copy  of  which  1  also  append,  will  be  posted,  warning  men  of 
the  existing  dangers  incident  to  these  mines,  and  cautioning  them  to 
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carefully  observe  the  necessary  rules  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  January  9,  1897. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested  in  yours  of  January  1,  I  herewith  send  you  a  statement 
of  the  output,  average  number  of  men  employed,  amount  of  powder  used,  number 
of  mining  machines  in  use,  and  coke  manufactured,  etc.,  by  the  Osage  Coal   and 
Mining  Company,  at  ivrebs,  Ind.  T.,  for  six  months  ending  December  31,  L896. 

Screened  lump  coal :  Tons.  Tons. 

Mine  No.  5 10,873.  15 

Mine  No.  10 24,  113.70 

Mine  No.  11 29,  745. 90 

Slope  mines 19, 204.  80 

83,937.55 

Mine  run  coal : 

Mine  No.  10 1,996.35 

Slope  mines 80< ».  L0 

2,  796.  45 

Egg  coal: 

Mine  No.  5 4,021.05 

Mine  No.  11 12,724.90 

16,745.95 

Nut  coal: 

Mine  No.  5 384.30 

M  i  n  e  N  o .  1 0 486 .  45 

Mine  No.  11... 1,858.95 

2,  72!).  70 

Slack  coal: 

Mine  No.  5 865.  05 

Mine  No.  10 6, 173.  20 

Mine  No.  11 6,951.65 

Slope  mines 686. 15 

11,656.05 

Washed  pea  and  nut 1,  496.  80 

Total 1 22,  362. 50 

Washed  lump  coke 3,106.90 

Powder  vsed.  Kegs 

Saltpeter  powder 2,  782 

Soda  powder 1,  351 

Total 4,133 

Average  number  men  employed. 

Miners 360 

Laborers: 

Underground 220 

Above  ground 150 

Average 730 

Mining  machines  in  use. 

At  mine  No.  5,  two  Sperry  electric  long-wall  machines;  at  mine  No.  11,  five  Jef- 
fery  electric  cutter-bar  machines;  at  mine  No»  IT,  two  '*  Independent v  chain-breast 
electric  machines.     Total  number  of  machines  in  use,  9. 

Average  time  ivorkcd. 

Mine  No.  5  worked  130  days;  average  per  month,  21  j  days.     Mine  No.  10  worked 
84  days;  average  per  month,  14  days.     Mine  No.  11  worked  90  days;  average  per 
month,  15  days.     Slope  mines  worked  !»!)  days;  average  per  month,  15  days. 
Yours,  truly, 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 
INT  97 — MIS 37 
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Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  July  7,  1897. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested  in  yours  of  June  26,  I  herewith  send  you  a  statement  of 
the  output  and  average  number  of  men  employed  by  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,  at  Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897,  also  amount  of 
powder  used,  coke  manufactured,  etc.,  for  same  period,  with  notes  regarding  electric- 
mining  machines  in  use  at  Mines  Nos.  5  and  11,  and  the  operating  of  Mine  No.  5  by 
the  long-wall  system. 

Screened  lump :  Tons. 

Mine  No.  5 17,243.05 

Mine  No.  10 13,726.50 

Mine  No.  11 23,186 

Slope  mines 13,  749.  70 

67,  905.  25 

Mine  run : 

•   Mine  No.  10 638.80 

Slope  mines 250. 25 

889. 05 

Nut  coal: 

Mine  No.  5 545. 50 

Mine  No.  10 916.80 

Mine  No.  11 1,012.20 

2,474.50 

Slack  coal: 

Mine  No.  5 1,241.15 

Mine  No.  10 2,376.45 

Mine  No.  11 4,150 

Slope  mines 4,  517. 50 

12, 285. 10 

Washed  pea  and  nut 352.  50 

Total 83,906.40 

Washed  coke 6, 194. 15 

Average  number  of  men  employed,  745;  number  of  kegs  powder  used,  2,440;  34.38 
tons  coal  mined  for  each  keg  of  powder  used. 

Electric  coal-mining  machines  in  use. 

At  mine  No.  5,  two  Sperry  long- wall  machines;  at  mine  No.  11,  two  Independent 
chain-breast  machines ;  at  mine  No.  11,  five  Jefferey  cutter-bar  machines ;  total,  9. 

We  produce  egg  grade  of  coal  at  mines  Nos.  5  and  11,  which  is  included  with  the 
lump  coal  in  the  above  table.  We  had  one  accident  during  the  six  months,  which 
proved  fatal.     Total  number  of  tons  coal  mined  for  each  accident,  83,906.40. 

A  Chapter  on  the  Mining  of  Coal  by  the  Long- Wall  System,  with  Remarks 
as  to  its  Operations,  at  Mine  No.  5,  Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  Operated  by  Osage 
Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

In  the  system  of  working  by  long-wall  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  extracted  at  one 
operation,  the  roof  being  allowed  to  come  down  and  settle  on  the  gob,  or  debris, 
packed  into  the  vacancy  left  by  the  extraction  of  the  coal  as  the  operations  proceed. 
This  is  the  principle  of  long-wall  work,  and  whatever  form  the  system  may  assume 
it  should  be  strictly  followed,  throughout.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  system  may  be  made  to  vary  widely,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
wide  variations  may  be  frequently  called  for  by  the  different  conditions  which  almost 
invariably  exist  in  different  localities.  Long-wall  is  susceptible  of  far  greater  modi- 
fications of  detail  than  almost  any  other  system  that  could  be  put  into  practice. 
This  feature  constitutes  one  of  its  great  merits  by  enabling  the  system  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  varied  requirements  of  different  localities,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
wide  and  rapid  extension  in  districts  where  it  has  been  given  a  thorough  test.  Into 
these  modifications  and  details  I  will  not  enter,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  plan 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  opening  out  Mine  No.  5,  heretofore  referred  to. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  question  of  modifying  a  system  to  adapt  it  to  any 
given  case  can  only  be  treated  in  a  general  manner.  The  exact  form  that  the  system 
shall  assume,  and  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  applied,  are  questions 
that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  or  officials  in  charge. 
Neither  the  choice  of  a  system  nor  that  of  the  method  by  which  it  shall  be  carried 
out  is  to  be  determined  absolutely  by  general  considerations,  by  chance,  or  by 
caprice. 
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Besides  general  considerations,  local  circumstances  must  bo  taken  into  in  I.  account. 
The  chief  of  these  will  he  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  its  inclination,  fche  nature  of 
the  roof  and  floor,  the  extent  of  the  area  to  he  worked,  the  existence  of  faults,  tho 
inflections  of  veins,  its  gaseous  character,  the  existence  of  material  for  packing,  the 
vacancy  lefl  by  extraction  of  the  coal,  fche  state  of  surface  and  the  depth  of  work- 
ings below  it,  and  a  host  of  other  circumstances  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  circumstances  must  be  accurately  appreciated, 
and  a  system  and  a  method  of  applying  it  chosen  in  general  accordance  with  them. 
To  do  this  successfully  the  superintendent  must  potsess  wide  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge, heen  discernment,  and  at  least  a  fair  share  of  inventive  skill. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  the  methods  and  expedients  adopted  in  mining  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  coal  in  the  best  possible  condition  and  a1 
the  least  possible  cost,  and  as  the  question  under  consideration  greatly  affects  tin- 
physical  conditions  of  the  product  of  a  vein  and  tho  amount  of  labor  expended 
thereon,  it  is  obvious  that  it  bears  directly  and  in  an  important  degree  upon  the 
attainment  of  that  object. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  only,  irrespective  of  other  consid- 
erations, the  question  presents  itself  in  a  twofold  aspect,  relating,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  a  reduction  of  the  waste,  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  labor 
required.  By  waste  is  understood  the  small  coal  or  sine!-;  which  in  some  cases  is 
utterly  worthless  and  is  left  in  the  mine;  in  other  cases,  of  a  small  value,  Ls  raised 
and  sold  at  small  prices. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  object  of 
producing  the  coal  in  the  best  possible  conditions,  every  effort  must  be  directed  to 
the  altering  of  these  proportions  in  favor  of  the  larger  coal,  and  that  reduction  is 
essentially  needed  in  the  proportion  of  "  smalls,"  which  is  often  raised  at  an  absolute 
loss,  and  seldom  at  a  profit. 

It  may  here  be  briefly  stated  that  the  great  advantages  of  the  long-wall  method 
are  simplicity  of  plan  (and  consequently  of  ventilation)  and  the  entire  removal  of 
all  tho  coal,  added  to  which,  under  most  circumstances,  are  greater  safety  to  the  men 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  lump  coal  in  comparison  to  small  or  slack,  a  matter  which, 
consideringthe  prices,  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  working. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  only  by  the  long-wall  system  that  very  thin  veins 
can  be  profitably  worked — in  some  instances  coal  veins  of  one  foot  in  thickness  have 
been  operated  successfully  by  this  system,  and  veins  varying  in  thickness  up  to  30 
feet  have  also  been  successfully  worked  by  this  method;  however,  the  vein  being 
operated  in  Mine  No.  5,  being  only  four  feet  in  thickness,  I  shall  consider  it  as  being 
classed  in  the  thin  veins.  (What  is  termed  thin  veins  are  veins  which  range  from 
1  to  4  feet  in  thickness.) 

Operations  in  sinking  No.  5  mine  were  begun  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1895,  and 
were  carried  on  continuously  by  two  10-hour  shifts  in  each  24  hours,  until  coal  was 
reached  on  the  28th  day  of  November  at  a  depth  of  480  feet  below  tho  surface.  After 
the  completion  of  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  and  the  erecting  of  permanent  head-gear, 
dynamo  and  engine,  etc.,  we  proceeded  to  drive  the  entries  by  an  Independent 
chain-breast  mining  machine  run  by  electricity.  The  two  level  entries  were  run 
east  and  west  about  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  a  slope  being  driven  down 
from  the  west  entry  a  distance  of  80  yards,  this  slope  being  located  100  feet  west  of 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  A  plane  was  also  driven  from  the  main  east  entry  to  the  rise, 
about  80  yards,  both  slope  and  plane  being  operated  by  engine  power.  A  glance  at 
the  attached  sketch  of  the  workings  of  mine  No.  5  will  show  the  position  of  same, 
thus  leaving  a  solid  block  of  coal  around  the  shaft  a  distance  of  about  100  yards  in 
every  direction,  this  being  considered  ample  to  secure  the  shaft  against  any  squeeze 
or  pressure  that  might  result  from  the  operations  of  the  long-wall.  This  block  of 
coal  may,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  large,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
it  can  be  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  extracted  after  the  mine  has  been  worked  to  its 
boundary  as  at  anytime,  and  at  the  same  time  doubly  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
hoisting  shaft  from  any  possible  interference  by  the  subsidence  of  the  strata  over- 
lying that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  coal  has  been  taken  out  (which  in  many 
instances  has  occurred  owing  to  too  small  a  block  being  left),  I  think  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  leaving  of  this  large  block  will  be  easily  seen.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  entry  work  I  started  to  drive  a  circle,  working  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  each 
entry,  plane,  and  slope.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  circle  the  distance  around  it 
was  a  little  over  2,300  feet. 

A  glance  at  the  attached  sketch  will  showr  how  the  branches  were  turned  and  t  he 
manner  in  which  they  are'  being  driven.  The  distance  from  center  to  center  of  each 
roadway  in  branches  is  about  35  feet. 

All  of  the  details  for  the  sinking  of  this  mine  and  the  manner  of  laying  out  entries, 
driving  the  circle,  and  starting  out  the  long- wall  were  arranged  long  ere  1  started 
to  sink  the  shaft,  and  every  detail  has  been  carried  out  just  as  it  was  arranged. 

The  method  adopted  here  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  generally  in  practice 
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in  districts  where  the  long-wall  system  is  successfully  carried  out  in  this  country, 
such  as  Braidwood,  111. 

The  necessity  for  branches  every  35  feet  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  de*foris 
or  foreign  matter  in  the  coal  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal, 
all  such  material  being  obtained  from  blasting  down  the  roof  on  entries  and  branches, 
the  roof  in  them  being  blasted  down  to  a  height  of  2\  to  3  feet,  which  furnishes  suffi- 
cient material  to  build  pack  walls  of  sufficient  breadth  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
roof. 

This  is  the  first  mine  operated  on  the  McAlester  vein  at  any  depth  by  the  long- 
wall  system.  It  had  been  tried  several  years  ago  in  new  No.  8  mine  (which  was  less 
than  half  the  depth  of  mine  No.  5)  and  was  abandoned  after  three  or  four  months' 
test,  the  results  not  being  satisfactory.  Probably  the  unsatisfactory  results  arose 
from  the  prejudice  of  miners  and  some  of  the  under  officials  against  the  system. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  on  starting  out  the  long- wall  system  at  Mine  No.  5  the 
prejudice  and  opposition  was  of  considerable  magnitude.  Nearly  all  of  the  most 
experienced  miners  predicted  its  failure,  and  we  had  the  adverse  criticism  of  nearly 
every  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  required  con- 
siderable fortitude  in  the  face  of  all  this  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking.  Never- 
theless the  work  was  began,  and,  as  stated,  was  carried  out  as  per  previous  plans 
and  arrangements,  and  up  to  date  the  results  obtained  are  most  gratifying  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking. 

The  prejudice  shown  by  miners  and  others  against  this  system  is  another  proof  of 
how  people  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  one  system  will  become  wedded  to  it, 
and  honestly  believe  that  any  innovation  on  the  old  system  will  be  a  failure.  How- 
ever, there  are  now  very  few  of  these  early  critics  that  have  not  changed  their  minds, 
and  nearly  every  one  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  work  the  McAlester 
vein  by  the  long  wall  system. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  give  a  short  description  of  how  the  coal  is  mined 
and  the  advantages  gained  by  this  method  compared  with  the  old  method  of  room 
and  pillar. 

As  heretofore  stated,  when  the  circle  was  completed  we  had  a  face  of  over  2,300 
feet.  The  coal  along  this  face  is  undercut  by  two  Sperry  long- wall  mining  machines. 
They  undercut  the  coal  on  an  average  of  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  each  one  travels  along 
the  face  on  an  average  of  over  300  feet  in  ten  hours.  In  some  places  this  coal  has  to 
be  shot  down,  while  in  other  places  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata 
breaks  it  down  without  the  use  of  powder;  however,  the  danger  of  shooting  in 
breaking  down  the  coal  is,  in  this  mine,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  charge 
used  for  each  blast  being  reduced  to  one-twelfth  the  charge  that  is  used  in  hand 
labor  to  produce  equal  amounts  of  coal. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  gain,  as  all  the  disastrous  explosions  that  have  occurred 
at  this  place  have  resulted  from  excessive  charges  of  powder  being  used  in  blasting 
down  the  coal.  In  fact,  the  disastrous  explosions  that  were  so  frequently  resulting 
from  the  excessive  charges  of  powder  used  in  blasting  the  coal  was  the  principal 
reason  that  caused  us  to  seek  some  other  system,  whereby  there  would  be  greater 
safety  to  life  and  property.  This,  beyond  a  doubt,  has  been  accomplished,  as  we  have 
never  had  the  slightest  indication  of  a  "  windy"  or  blown-out  shot  during  the  ten 
months'  operation.  Another  advantage  is  the  smaller  percentage  of  slack  in  the 
coal  from  this  method  of  working.  When  the  coal  is  mined  by  hand  the  percentage 
of  slack  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  30  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of 
slack  in  long- wall  coal  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent;  furthermore,  the  condition  of 
lump  coal  produced  from  long  wall  is  much  better  than  that  produced  by  hand  labor, 
owing  to  the  smaller  charges  of  powder  used  in  this  system.  The  lump  coal  is  not 
shattered  and  cracked  to  the  same  extent,  and  consequently  stands  handling  and 
transportation  much  better. 

The  ventilation  by  this  mode  is  continually  sweeping  the  working  face,  and  men 
are  at  all  times  free  from  worry  and  annoyance  regarding  that  dangerous  element 
(fire  damp),  which  is  a  continual  menace  to  them  in  room  and  pillar  work,  where 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  air  current  sweep  the  working  face  at  all  times. 
Another  thing  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  this  long  wall  has 
been  worked  for  nearly  a  year  and  no  accident  has  occurred  further  than  a  mere 
scratch,  such  as  would  occur  at  almost  any  kind  of  work.  This  alone,  I  think, 
proves  a  greater  safety  for  the  workmen  by  this  system.  When  wre  started  the  long- 
wall  machines,  as  before  stated,  the  circle  was  about  2,300  feet  in  length  and  averaged 
something  like  25  feet  in  width  from  solid  coal  to  face.  Now  the  coal  has  been 
extracted  until  the  circle  is  about  2,900  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  in  width.  The 
whole  of  this  coal  having  been  extracted,  leaves  the  superincumbent  strata  to  be 
supported  on  gob  or  pack  walls  that  have  been  put  in.  The  roof  is  an  argillaceous 
slate,  rather  hard,  with  a  tendency  to  be  brittle.  However,  it  has  subsided  most 
evenly,  the  subsidence  being  slow  and  continuous,  the  pressure  having  squeezed  the 
gob  walls  down  to  about  one-half  their  original  height,  or  from  a  height  of  4  feet 
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to  a  height  of  2  feet  3  inches.     Thus  it  has  almost  reached  its  limit  of  sabsiden<  ■  , 
as  one-half  the  full  height,  where  I  he  workings  are  gohed  as  they  are  here,  is  i  on 
sidered  the  full  limit  of  subsidence. 
In  estimating  the  quantity  of  material  required  to  gob  the  space  made  bj    the 

extract  ion  of  the  coal  and  the  source  from  whence  it  will  be  drawn,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  Increase  in  hulk  which  every  mineral  undergoes  on  being  broken  up.  I 
find  that  George  G.  Andre,  F.  G.  S.,  gives  the  ratio  between  the  volumes  of  equal 
weights  of  solid  and  broken  shale  as  1:1.60.  Considering  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gob  perfectly  tight  to  the  roof,  and  that  space  must  bo  left  for  roadways,  it  may  bo 
fairly  assumed  that  for  every  cubic  yard  of  coal  extracted  it  requires  about  one-half 
cubic  yard  of  slate  to  fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  coal.  As  before 
stated,  this  is  all  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  entries  and  branches  and  from  the;  (lean- 
ing and  dressing  of  the  sides  of  roadways  where  the  subsidence  has  taken  place.  By 
this  means  we  have  no  difficulty  iu  procuring  the  necessary  dirt  to  gob  with. 

We  will  now  consider  the  pressure  that  the  gob  has  to  sustain  from  the  overh  ing 
strata  and  its  influence  on  the  face  of  the  coal  to  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  shaft.  By 
determinations  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  roof  to  bo  lM>.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  maximum  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  480  teet  deep,  is  78,000 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Assuming  the  surface  to  be  a  plane,  we  find  that  at  the  face 
of  the  coal  iu  the  slope  its  depth  from  the  surface  is  577  feet;  hence  the  maximum 
pressure  that  can  ever  arise  at  this  depth  is  89,000  pounds  per  square  foot.  The 
face  of  the  coal  on  the  plane  or  to  the  rise  of  the  shaft  is  4 12^  feet  below  the  surface 
and  the  maximum  pressure  that  can  come  upon  gob  at  this  depth  can  never  exceed 
67,000  pounds  per  square  foot.  Notwithstanding  this  great  difference  of  pressure  at 
the  two  points  last  mentioned,  we  find  that  in  the  plane,  where  the  pressure  is  22,000 
pounds  per  square  foot  less  than  that  in  the  slope,  the  coal  breaks  readily  from  the 
pressure  that  it  is  subjected  to,  while  in  the  slope  the  coal  in  nearly  every  instance 
has  to  be  broken  down  by  light  charges  of  powder.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the  roof  upon  the  coal  is  in  two  direc- 
tions— one  perpendicular  to  plane  of  the  vein  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The  force 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vein  assists  in  breaking  down  the  coal  in  the  workings  to 
the  rise  of  the  shaft,  while  in  the  slope  the  converse  is  true. 

The  inclination  of  the  vein  in  No.  5  is  10°  15' ;  hence  the  component  of  the  vertical 
pressure  acting  along  the  plane  of  the  coal  will  be  considerable.  The  roof  breaks 
even  with  the  face  of  the  coal  every  mining  that  is  made  with  the  machine,  aud  to 
men  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  work  looks  dangerous,  but  after  a  few  months' 
they  become  accustomed  to  this  seeming  phenomena,  and  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
been  injured  during  the  ten  months'  operations  proves  that  there  is  no  extraordinary 
danger,  but  rather  greater  safety.  The  conditions  existing  in  the  floor  of  this  mine 
are  of  the  most  favorable  character  for  long-wall  operations.  It  is  a  hard  silicious 
fire  clay,  and  is  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  water  or  pressure  from  overlying  strata. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  many,  especially  to  the  authorities  of  the  Choctaw^ 
Nation  and  the  individual  owners  of  coal  claims,  to  learn  the  amount  of  royalty  paid 
on  an  acre  of  coal,  working  by  the  room  and  pillar  system,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
for  over  twenty  years  in  this  district,  and  the  new  or  long-wall  system,  which  has 
been  in  operation  at  Mine  No.  5  for  the  past  ten  months. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  individual  owners  of  coal 
claims  derive  from  an  acre  of  coal  worked  by  room  and  pillar  system  the  sum  of  $600, 
while  from  an  acre  of  coal  extracted  by  the  long- wall  system  they  derive,  $1,154, 
thus  showing  that  they  realize  a  little  more  than  92  per  cent  increase  of  royalty  over 
that  paid  when  coal  is  worked  by  the  room  and  pillar  system. 

Comparative  table  showing  the  amount  of  royalty  paid  by  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company 
per  acre  of  coal  area  worked  out  by  the  room  and  pillar  and  long  wall  systems. 


System. 


Room  and  pillar 
Lone,  wall 


Total  num- 
ber of 
available 
tons  per 
acre. 

9— 

7,296 
7,296 


Total  num- 
ber of  tons 
obtained. 


a  4,  864 
7,296 


Amount  of 
slack  pro- 
duced (iu 
tons). 


b  1,459 
c  1,  094 


Amount  of 
1  in ii  1  >  coal 
obtained 
(in  tons). 


3,  405 
6,  202 


Number  of 

bushels 

obtained  a) 
85  pounds 
per  busbel. 


Royalty 
paid  at  I 
cent  per 
bushel. 


80,118 
145,  929 


o  Amount  of  coal  left  in  the  mine  for  pillars  in  room  and  pillar  s\  stem 
b  Amount  of  slack  made  by  room  and  pillar  system  =  30  per  cent, 
c  Amount  of  slack  made  by  long- wall  systems  15  per  cent. 


one-third  available  amount. 


By  determination  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  was  found  to  bo  1.34. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  room  and  pillar  system  earns  for  the  owners  of  coal 
claims  the  handsome  sum  of  $600  per  acre  of  coal  area  worked,  but  when  we  glance 
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at  the  earnings  per  acre  from  the  long- wall  system  and  find  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  92  per  cent,  bringing  the  royalty  paid  per  acre  for  long-wall  work  up  to  the  almost 
fabulous  sum  of  $1,154  per  acre  (it  may  at  least  be  considered  fabulous  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  coal  lands,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  surface,  varies  only  between  the  limits  of  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  occasionally  tracts  are  bought  as  low  as  $15  per  acre). 

It  should  be  readily  understood  by  coal  operators,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Choctaw  authorities,  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  encourage  this  mode  of  work- 
ing coal  veins  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  chapter  that  the  figures  show  plainly  that  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  royalty  is  called  for.    No  doubt,  by  the  nation  throwing  out  encour- 
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Map  of  Mine  No.  5,  Krebs,  Ind,  T. — Scale  200  feet  equals  1  inch. 


agement  to  the  operators  (by  reduction  of  royalty),  this  system  would  become  much 
more  common,  thereby  saving  their  coal  and  enriching  their  country  to  a  large 
extent. 

Without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  dwell 
upon  the  details  of  the  various  kinds  of  long-wall  work.  However,  I  trust  that 
what  I  have  written,  while  intended  mainly  to  convey  some  information  regarding 
the  operations  of  the  long-wall  system  in  Mine  No.  5,  may,  nevertheless,  coutain 
matters  of  interest  for  miners  and  others  interested  in  mining.  If  this  end  has  been 
accomplished  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  and  time  I  have  spent  on  this 
article. 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 
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Rules  Governing  the  Mines  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining   Company  in 
the  Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  District. 

DUTIES   OF   FIRE    BOSSES. 

Rule  1.  Each  fire  boss  shall  enter  the  mine  before  the  men  have  entered  it,  and 
before  proceeding  to  examine  the  same  he  shall  see  that  the  air  current  is  traveling 
in  its  proper  course;  and  if  he  finds  the  air  traveling  properly,  he  shall  then  proceed 
to  examine  the  workings. 

Rule  2.  He  shall  not  allow  auy  person,  except  those  duly  authorized,  to  enter  or 
remain  in  any  part  of  the  mine  through  which  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  is 
being  passed  iu  the  ventilating  current  from  any  other  part  of  the  mine. 

Rule  3.  On  entering  the  mine  in  the  morning  before  the  men  have  entered,  he  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  same  and  mark  all  rooms  or  working  places  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  day  of  the  month  thus:  30  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made  and 
that  the  room  or  working  place  is  free  from  tire  damp. 

Two  largo  crosses,  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thus  :  X  30  X  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  fire  damp  and  extreme  danger.  These  marks  must  be  made  on  a 
cap  piece  or  other  timber  and  laid  in  the  roadway  at  mouth  of  room  or  entrance  to 
working  place. 

Rule  4.  After  complete  examination  has  been  made  he  shall  proeeed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  and  signal  to  the  engineer  that  the  workmen  may  now  descend  the 
shaft.  In  mines  where  there  are  more  than  one  fire  boss,  each  lire  boss  shall  allow 
only  such  men  as  work  in  the  portion  examined  by  him  to  proeeed  to  their  working 
places,  and  shall  detain  all  others  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  boss  who  has  exam- 
ined their  working  places.  Should  he  have  found  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  in  any 
of  the  working  places,  he  shall  personally  notify  the  men  working  in  such  places  as 
to  the  danger  and  warn  them  not  to  proceed  to  work  until  he  has  removed  the  dan- 
ger. After  notifying  the  men  working  in  places  where  he  has  discovered  fire  damp, 
it  will  be  his  duty,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the 
fire  damp  and  render  the  places  safe  for  work;  he  will  then  notify  each  man  that 
his  plaoe  is  now  free  of  fire  damp.  In  removing  the  fire  danip,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  gas  so  removed  will  not  be  carried  on  to  naked  lights  in  the  return 
airway. 

Rule  5.  It  will  be  his  special  duty,  at  all  times,  to  see  that  the  air  is  moving  in 
the  proper  manner;  to  look  out  for  falls  in  air  courses  and  to  remove  them,  if  possi- 
ble. Should  the  fall  or  falls  be  too  large  for  him  to  remove  personally,  he  will  notify 
the  mine  boss,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assign  sufficient  force  to  have  them  removed 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

DUTIES    OF    MINERS. 

Rule  6.  As  quantities  of  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  are  generated  in  these  mines, 
the  miner  will  take  special  care,  in  entering  his  room  or  working  place,  to  notice  the 
cautionary  marks  made  for  his  protection,  the  marks  being  made  on  a  cap  piece  or 
other  timber  laid  in  the  roadway  at  mouth  of  room  or  entrance  to  working  place,  the 
marks  being  as  follows : 

The  day  of  the  month  thus :  30  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made  and 
that  the  room  or  working  place  is  free  from  fire  damp. 

Two  large  erosses,  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thus :         X  30  X 
indicates  the  presence  of  fire  damp — extreme  danger.     In  case  the  mark  indicates  the 
presence  of  fire  damp,  the  workman  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  such 
room  or  working  place  until  the  fire  boss  has  again  inspected  and  rendered  the  place 
safe. 

Rule  7.  The  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  place  before  beginning 
work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly  tim- 
bering the  same  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times  be 
very  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Rule  8.  Should  he  at  any  time  find  his  place  becoming  dangerous  from  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen,  he  shall  at  once  cease  working  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

Rule  9.  Every  miner  shall  order  props,  cap,  pieces  or  other  necessary  timbers  from 
the  driver  who  brings  him  his  cars.  The  miner  shall  always  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers,  and  shall  order  the  same 
in  advance,  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Should  the  miner,  from 
any  cause,  have  no  props  or  other  necessary  timbers  on  hand,  he  shall  immediately 
cease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  10.  All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  to  be 
placed  so  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
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from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting.  All  entries  or  other 
narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to  full  depth  of  holes  drilled  for 
blasting. 

Rule  11.  In  case  timbers  are  blown  out,  causing  falls  at  the  working  face,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  miner,  he  will  be  required  to  clear  such  falls  at  his  own 
expense.  The  company  will  only  assist  where  the  roof  was  known  to  have  been 
bad  or  there  was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Rule  12.  Any  miner  loading  "bony"  coal  or  any  foreign  matter  with  his  coal 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  one  day;  for  a  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

DUTIES    OF    DRIVERS. 

Rule  13.  When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip,  or  when  his  trip  from  any 
cause  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  station,  he  must  see  that  it  is  left, 
when  possible,  in  a  safe  place,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers  or  from  endanger- 
ing drivers  or  trips  following,  and  if  tbe  trip  is  left  in  a  main  hauling  way  he  must 
go  back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstruction,  that 
tbey  may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  trips  and  avoid  collisions. 

Rule  14.  The  driver  must  take  great  care  in  taking  his  trip  down  grade  to  have 
tbe  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  under  control  and  thus  prevent 
accidents. 

Rule  15.  On  receiving  orders  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  neces- 
sary timbers,  the  driver  will  bring  the  sam^  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  in  case, 
for  any  reason,  they  can  not  be  obtained,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  workman  so 
ordering,  and  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES   OF   ROPE   RIDERS. 

Rule  16.  The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 

Rule  17.  He  shall  excercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use, 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  before  starting;  and  should  he,  at  any 
time,  see  any  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  shall  immediately 
remedy  such  defect,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

duties  of  cagers  or  men  assigned  to  THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  18.  The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  tbe  morning  and  remain  there  until  hoisting  of  coal  com- 
mences. He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  cage  and  then  signal  tbe  engineer. 
He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  and  men  com- 
mence to  be  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  sball  see  that  not  more  than  six  persons  get 
on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  the  cage  he  shall  signal 
the  engineer  to  hoist  the/n.  The  man  acting  as  eager  during  the  hoisting  of  coal 
shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  cage  by  tbe  catch  provided  for  that  purpose 
before  signaling  the  engineer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any  kind 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when 
persons  are  being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  or  lowered  into  it,  except  wben  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  Tbe  men  shall  place  their 
tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered.  And  he  shall  immediately 
inform  the  mine  boss  of  any  violation  of  this  rule.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the 
eager  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  general  rule  No.  43. 

DUTIES   OF   SHOT   FIRERS. 

(The  rules  governing  shot  firers  apply  only  to  mines  worked  on  the  room  and  pil- 
lar plan,  such  as  mines  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  do  not  apply  to  mines  worked  on  the  long 
wrall  plan,  such  as  mine  No.  5.) 

Rule  19.  Shot  firers  must  not  fire  any  shot  unless  coal  is  properly  cut  in  accordance 
with  the  two  following  sections,  nor  unless  said  shot  is  otherwise  and  in  all  respects 
proper  and  safe. 

Section  1.  All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  to  be 
placed  so  the  x>oint  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  face  or  more  than  2  teet  beyond  the  undercutting. 

Section  2.  All  entries  or  other  narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to 
full  depth  of  holes  drilled  for  blasting. 
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Rule  20.  Shot  firers  must  lire  only  one  shot  at  a  time  in  any  separate  split  of  air, 
and  the  following  shot  must  not  be  lit  until  the  smoke  has  cleared  ;i  w  ,i  \ . 

Rile  21.  No  shot  to  be  fired  while  anyone  except  the  shot,  firers  arc  in  the  mine, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  mine  boss,  and  the  shot  Brers  shall  not  enter  the 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  firing  until  all  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

RULE  22.  Shot  firers  must  commence  firing  at  a  point  farthest  from  the  intake  air- 
way, and  proceed  with  the  firing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  air  is 
traveling. 

DUTIES    OF   TOPMEN   OR  MEN   ASSIGNKD   TO   THAT    POSITION. 

RULE  23.  He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  morning  from  The  time  i  hat  per- 
sons begin  to  descend  into  the  mine,  and  shall  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of 
coal  begins.  He  shall  see  that  not  more  than  six  persons  get  on  the  cage  a  t  any  one 
time,  and  when  they  are  ready  he  will  close  the  gate  and  signal  the  engineer  to  lower 
cage,  and  he  shall  not  open  gate  until  cage  has  been  placed  in  position  to  receive 
men.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  be  at 
his  proper  place  until  all  the  men  are  hoisted  from  the  mint;.  He  shall  see  that 
men  get  safely  off  the  cage,  and  shall  then  signal  the  engineer  in  the  proper  manner. 
He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  (age 
with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when  persons  are  being  lowered  into  the 
mine,  except  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The 
men  shall  place  their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall 
be  lowered  before  or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling  the  engineer 
the  topman  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  Rule  No.  43. 

Rule  24.  At  shafts  not  using  self-dumping  cages  the  topman  shall  see  that  the 
stops  for  the  cages  to  rest  upon  are  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  he  must  remove 
loaded  cars  carefully,  and  in  placing  empty  cars  on  cage  must  see  that  the  car  is 
securely  held  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  purpose  before  signaling  the  engineer. 

DUTIES   OF   ENGINEERS. 

Rule  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  careful  watch  over  his  engine 
and  all  machinery  under  his  charge,  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper  working  order 
before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  material. 

Rule  26.  He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  properly  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper 
intervals,  and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  superintendent. 

Rule  27.  He  shall  not  allow  any  unauthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house; 
neither  shall  he  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  run  the  engine  without  the  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  28.  When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  precau- 
tion to  keep  the  engine  well  under  control. 

Rule  29.  The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  special  rules  governing  signals.     (See  General  Rule  No.  43.) 

DUTIES   OF   FIREMEN. 

Rule  30.  Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  for  the 
generation  of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  tin;  superintendent. 
He  shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  weight  on  the 
same.  He  shall  maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  prevent  this  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engi- 
neer, and  take  such  other  action  as  may  under  the  particular  circumstances  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  preservation  of  property. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS   IN    REGARD   TO    POWDER. 

Rule  31.  All  persons  (except  those  appointed  by  the  coal  company  or  the  mercan- 
tile company  having  charge  of  the  powder  sales)  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
powder  house  on  any  pretense  whatever. 

Rule  32.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  any  person  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  in  and  around  the  powder  houses  is  strictly  prohibited;  neither  shall 
any  such  person  enter  a  powder  house  with  matches  or  other  ignitible  material  about 
his  person. 

Rule  33.  No  powder  keg  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  slide 
or  lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  use  a  ping  of  any 
kind  to  drive  through  the  end  of  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same. 

Rule  34.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  those  authorized,  who  perform  this  work,  to  see 
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that  no  person  enters  the  powder  house  while  said  work  is  in  progress ;  also  to  govern 
their  actions  by  the  above  regulations. 

Rule  35.  No  lights  of  any  kind  shall  he  allowed  in  or  around  the  powder  house. 

Rule  36.  No  powder  or  high  explosives  shall  he  taken  into  the  mine  by  any  one 
man  in  greater  quantities  than  required  for  use  in  one  day  (unless  such  quantity  be 
five  pounds  or  less),  and  all  powder  shall  be  sent  or  carried  into  the  mine  in  metallic 
canisters. 

Rule  37.  Powder  must  be  kept  in  proper  air-tight  powder  cans,  and  the  cans  must 
be  kept  in  a  close,  tight-locked  box,  said  box  to  be  at  least  300  feet  from  any  working- 
face  and  only  at  points  designated  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  38.  Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containing  powder  or  other 
explosives,  or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  first  place  his  lamp 
not  less  than  5  feet  from  such  explosives  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current 
can  not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  he  shall  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

Rule  39.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employees  working 
in  that  mine,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  40.  No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 

Rule  41.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on  any 
incline,  plane,  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  miue  is  provided  with  a  passway  around  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mine,  or  others,  are  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  over  from  one  side  of 
the  shaft  to  the  other  side  through  the  hoisting  compartment  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

Rule  42.  Workmen  and  all  other  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any 
nuisance  or  throw  into,  deposit,  or  leave  coal,  dirt  or  stones,  or  other  rubbish  in  the 
air  courses  or  roads  so  as  to  interfere  with,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing  into  or 
out  of  the  mine. 

Rule  43.  In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  coal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  machinery  the  following  code  of  signals  shall  be  used: 

One  signal — To  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

One  signal — To  stop  cage  or  car  when  in  motion. 

Two  signals — To  lower  cage  or  car. 

Three  signals — That  persons  are  to  be  hoisted,  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  "  Ready"  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
persons  will  get  on  car  or  cage,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one  signal 
shall  be  given  to  engineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in  the 
evening  and  the  5  o'clock  whistle  has  blown  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the 
three  signals  for  the  first  three  cnges  of  men  hoisted,  after  which  the  one  signal, 
"Ready/7  will  only  be  given  for  each  cage  until  all  the  men  are  out. 

Four  signals — That  mules  are  to  be  hoisted,  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  "Ready"  by  giving  one  signal.     On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
mule  will  be  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  the  cage  one  signal  shall  be 
given  the  engineer  to  hoist- 
Five  signals — Turn  steam  on  to  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Six  signals — Shut  steam  off  from  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Rule  44.  No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  any  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the  mine 
or  into  any  other  place  which  is  not  in  actual  course  of  working  without  permission 
of  the  mine  boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  from  their  work  except  by  the  travel- 
ing ways  provided  and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  45.  No  person  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  room  or  working 
place  except  the  working  place  to  which  his  duties  call  him.     It  is  strictly  forbidden 
for  any  person  to  visit  a  room  or  other  working  place  except  his  own,  either  during- 
the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  occupant.     All  boys  or  other  persons  assigned 
to  special  posts  as  trappers  or  otherwise  must  remain  at  their  posts  while  on  duty. 

Rule  46.  All  miners  must  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the 
morning.  Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stables  and  ready  for  work,  and 
all  other  company  men  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at  7 
o'clock. 

Rule  47.  Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  or  taking 
or  using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent  shall  for 
the  first  offense  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  discharged, 
such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  collected  at  the  company's  office, 
and  any  person  detected  in  exchanging  checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

Rule  48.  Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brat- 
tice, airway,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do  anything  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  may  be  endangered,  shall  be  promptly  discharged. 
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Rule  19.   Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  l<>  go  into  the  "sump"  < 
space  below   the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shall  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop  or  props  of  wood  or  irou  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage  should  it  from  anj  cause   be  made  to  descend, 
and  thus  secure  themselves  or  others  from  possible  danger. 

K(  i. k  50.  All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  miisi  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  wort  the  day  before.  And  anyone  ahseiit  without 
permission  will  for  the  tirst  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second 
offense  be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged,  except  in 
ease  of  sickness. 

Rule  51.  Ail  persons  except  those  duly  authorized  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  any  way  with  any  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 

Rule  52.  No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  his  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  shall  obtain  from  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card;  and  in 
ease  of  employees  renting  a  company  house  a  note  must  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent's clerk  stating  amount  of  rent  due. 

Adopted  .July  24,  1897. 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 

Approved : 

R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. 
notice. 

The  mines  in  this  district  generate  explosive  gas,  commonly  known  as  lire  damp. 
The  attention  of  all  employees  is  especially  called  to  the  company's  rules  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  8,  44,  45,  and  all  other  rules,  that  all  persons  in  the  mines  may  he  protected 
from  this  existing  danger. 

Windy  or  blown-out  shots  are  liable  to  cause  explosions,  and  in  order  to  avoid  and 
prevent  this  danger  all  shots  must  be  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  rules 
Nos.  10  and  19. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  secure  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  work,  and  each  must  see  that  his  working  place  is  carefully  examined  and  made 
sale  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Bach  employee  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of 
this  company.  He  must  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the 
superintendent  any  infraction  or  disregard  of  the  rules  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Note  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  powder, 
explosive  gases,  preparation  of  shots,  and  propping  and  otherwise  making  working- 
places  safe. 

July  24, 1897. 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 
R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

Officers. — Edwin  Gould,  president,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  M.  McDowell,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  M.  Fellows,  general  sales  agent,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  William  Cameron,  superintendent,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. ;  B.  S.  Thompson, 
cashier  and  assistant  superintendent,  Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 

LEHIGH  MINES  NOS.  5  AND  V 

This  is  operated  as  one  mine  with  two  shafts  as  numbered  above. 
No  coal  is  hoisted  by  way  of  5£  shaft,  whicli  is  used  for  escapement, 
ventilation,  and  rope  haulage  for  No.  5.  There  are  suitable  engine  and 
boilers  for  the  rope  haulage,  which  rope  haulage  extends  from  the  foot 
of  No.  5J  shaft  to  the  foot  of  No.  5.  shaft.  There  is  a  slope  with  three 
lilts  and  a  plane  with  two  lifts  at  the  foot  of  No.  ."U  shaft,  the  coal  from 
these  lifts  being  delivered  to  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft  by  the  rope  haulage 
mentioned. 

No.  5  shaft  is  201  feet  deep  and  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double 
engines  with  12  by  24  inch  cylinders.  A  battery  of  three  boilers  fur- 
nishes steam  for  all  machinery. 
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At  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft  a  slope  is  driven  with  five  lifts,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  single  hoisting  engine  which  handles  the  coal. 

Ventilation  is  had  by  means  of  two  10  foot  Crawford  &  McCrimuion 
fans  placed  at  an  upcast  ventilating  shaft  situate  about  200  feet  from 
No.  5  shaft,  and  a  12-foot  fan  of  same  make  at  No.  5  J.  Abundant  air 
is  furnished  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  system  in  this 
mine  being  that  of  splitting  the  air  at  each  entry,  which  gives  each 
entry  the  "first  of  the  air"  and  abolishes  the  necessity  of  doors.  Cages 
are  self  dumping  and  are  provided  with  safety  catches  and  overhead 
covers. 

Gates  are  furnished  to  landings  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  fully  met.  Five  grades  of  coal  are  made  at  this  mine,  viz,  lump, 
egg,  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  As  this  mine  is  free  from  fire  damp,  no  shot 
firers  are  employed.  Capacity  of  mine,  about  1,000  tons  per  day,  giving 
employment  to  about  250  men.  David  Brown  is  mine  boss.  There 
have  been  four  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  one  of 
which  proved  fatal. 

Accidents  at  mine  No.  5,  Lehigh,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

September  21,  1896. — James  Gill  (American),  miner,  age  52,  married.  A  piece  of 
coal  fell  down  from  place  where  he  was  taking  down  coal  and  crushed  his  hand. 

December  11, 1896. — Henry  Weatherer  (English),  miner,  age  55,  single.  Was  dis- 
covered lying  dead  in  his  room  in  the  mine.  Had  evidently  been  caught  by  shot 
fired  by  himself.     Fatal. 

February  13,  1897. — Herman  Delsine  (French),  miner,  age  13,  single.  AVhile  step- 
ping, backward  to  avoid  a  loaded  trip  of  cars  his  foot  slipped  and  car  went  over 
his  loot,  cutting  his  leg  severely  from  knee  to  ankle. 

June  8,  1897.—  Frank  Marechal  (French),  miner,  age  42,  married.  Fall  of  coal. 
About  11  tons  of  coal  fell  on  him  while  mining  coal,  breaking  several  ribs  and  tear- 
ing them  away  from  backbone.     He  has  been  doing  well  and  will  recover. 

LEHIGH  MINES  NOS.  6  AND  6£. 

The  above  is  operated  as  one  mine,  all  the  hoisting  being  done  from 
No.  6  shaft.  Shaft  No.  6  is  240  feet  deep;  shaft  No.  GJ  is  L'.'k  feet  deep, 
the  two  shafts  being  about  4,000  feet  apart  and  connected  by  the  main 
north  entry.  No.  0  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  first-motion  engines 
with  1G  by  30  inch  cylinder  and  7-foot  drum.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a 
battery  of  six  boilers  for  all  the  machinery.  Cages  are  self  dumping 
and  provided  with  safety  catches  and  overhead  covers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  men.  Three  Jeffrey  and  one  link-belt  mining  machines  are  in 
use  in  this  mine,  driven  by  electricity,  the  power  being  furnished  by  a 
Thompson-Kyan  generator,  manufactured  by  J.  H.  McEwan  &  Co.,  of 
Eidgeway,  Pa.,  the  generator  being  type  "B,"  10  poles,  120  kilowatts, 
running  GOO  revolutions  per  minute,  and  capable  of  developing  150 
horsepower,  this  generator  being  driven  by  a  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  engine, 
15  by  16  cylinder,  running  250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  capable  of 
developing  150  horsepower.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
replace  the  present  generator  with  a  larger  one  capable  of  developing 
200  horsepower.  The  engine  and  dynamo  or  generator  are  in  a  sub- 
stantial house  with  necessary  rheostats,  ammeters,  etc.  The  workings 
of  this  mine  consist  of  a  slope  with  five  lifts  and  a  plane.  The  plane 
is  equipped  with  a  single  large  hoisting  engine,  the  plane  being  oper- 
ated by  gravity.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmonfau 
placed  on  a  ventilating  shaft  sunk  to  the  rise  of  the  coal  and  a  12-foot 
fan  placed  at  the  head  of  No.  6i  shaft.  Ventilation  in  this  mine  is 
abundant  and  has  a  separate  split  of  air  for  each  entry,  no  trapdoors 
being  required. 
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Escapement  is  had  by  No.  6£  shaft,  which  is  provided  with  stairway. 

This  mine  produces  no  fire  damp.  Its  capacity  is  about  1,000  tons 
per  day,  and  during  the  past  year  has  given  employment  to  223  men. 

James  Brown  is  mine  boss  at  this  mine.  There  have  been  three  acci- 
dents at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  one  of  which  was  fatal,  ;m<l 
one  of  which  occurred  on  the  railroad  track  and  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  mine  accident. 

Accidents  at  Lehigh  mine  No.  6  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

September  11,  1896. — Richard  Gold  (English),  miner,  age  26,  married.  A  large 
piece  of  coal  toppled  over  on  him  without  warning  while  he  was  shoveling  (lie  dust 
from  the  electric  mining  machines.  He  was  badly  injured  and  died  about  four  hours 
afterwards.     Fatal. 

November  3,  1897. — Thomas  Goldshy  (English),  timberman,  age  34,  married.  Run 
o\cr  by  pit  car  and  kicked  by  mule  as  he  was  lifting  car  on  track. 

March  2,  1897. — William  Young  (American),  top  hand,  age  25,  married.  He  fell 
from  car  on  the  railroad  track,  and  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way  the  wheel 
struck  him  and  passed  over  his  leg.  He  was  attempting  to  jump  from  car  when  his 
foot  slipped. 

I  append  hereto  letters  from  Cashier  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
Thompson.  These  letters  give  the  production  of  the  Lehigh  mines  and 
also  the  causes  of  the  production  falling  below  the  capacity.  Mr. 
Thompson's  letter  also  contains  some  interesting  matter  in  regard  to 
competition  and  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Dawes  commission 
from  the  operators'  standpoint.  I  also  append  advance  sheets  of  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  at  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company's  mines  at 
Lehigh  j  also  notice  to  men  of  the  existing  dangers  in  the  mines. 

Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  December  31,  1896. 


Statistics  of  Lehigh  mines. 


Year  1896. 

Six  months  ending  December  31, 1896. 

Quantity. 

Days 
worked. 

Average 
men. 

Kega 
powder. 

Mining 

ma- 
chines. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

95| 

256 

1,514 

82, 421.  60 
1,  681. 25 
1,  612. 95 

45, 145.  85 

614.  30 

1,  360.  30 

Nut 

Slack 

Total 

85,715.80 

47, 120.  45 

87 

216 

1,393 

4 

77,  334. 10 

1,  759.  65 

4C1.  00 

42,  653.  65 
808.  55 
376.  00 

Nut 

Slack 

Total 

79,  494.  75 

43,  838.  20 



Stri  p 

7 

12,  653.  45 

4,  371.  25 

177,  864.  00 

95,  329.  90 

a91| 

479 

2,907 

4 

a  Average. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector  : 
Above  statistics  respectfully  offered.     Great  scarcity  of  cars  reduced  output  and 
permanently  lost  us  considerable  commercial  business.     Three  Jeffrey  and  one  link- 
belt  electric-chain  mining  machines  in  operation  at  No.  6. 
Yours, 

B.  S.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  July  6,  1897. 
Statistics  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897. 


Mine. 

Lump. 

Mine 
run. 

Nut. 

Slack. 

Total. 

Days 
worked. 

Average 
men. 

Kegs 
powder. 

Tons. 
31, 898. 10 
31.  015. 10 

Tons. 
1,  803. 10 

Tons. 
858. 80 
699.  60 

Tons. 
543.  55 
1, 125.  60 

Tons. 
35, 103.  55 
32,  840.  30 

61| 
63J 

243 
230 

928 

Ko.  6 

713 

Total 

62,  913.  20 

1,  803. 10 

1,  558.  40 

1,  669. 15 

67,  943.  85 

62| 

473 

1,641 

L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Inspector  of  Mines. 

Dear  Sir:  Above  are  statistics  as  requested.  These  figures  show  about  17  per 
cent  decrease  from  same  period  of  1896 — caused  partly  by  an  abnormally  large  out- 
put in  January,  1896,  following  general  strike  the  previous  month,  and  also  largely  by 
short  crops  and  mild  winter  the  past  season  in  Texas. 

There  have  been  no  labor  disturbances  the  past  year — the  men  only  demanding 
more  work.  To  give  this  seems  almost  hopeless.  The  increasing  competition  in 
Texas  (almost  our  sole  market),  caused  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  cheaper-mined  coals  of  Arkansas,  and  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  in  Texas 
itself,  bids  fair  to  still  further  infringe  on  our  former  markets. 

In  the  face  of  this  fierce  strife  and  a  consequent  languishing  of  the  coal  business 
here,  our  business,  as  well  as  most  other  lines  in  the  Nation,  is  almost  paralyzed,  as 
far  as  any  further  extensions  are  concerned,  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Dawes  Commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 

The  present  " agreement"  (now  before  Congress)  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
coal  industries  as  furnisning  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Indians'  revenue,  by 
many  favorable  clauses  as  to  extension  of  leases  and  surface  rights,  but  still  actually 
places  the  rate  of  royalty  (now  unprecedented)  still  higher  by  including  small  and 
slack  coal  as  subject  to  a  royalty  charge.  Unless  this  provision  is  changed,  the 
increased  cost  of  coal  will  cause  the  loss  of  many  more  markets,  and  future  reports 
to  you  will  show  further  decreases. 

Yours,  B.  S.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Rules  Governing  the  Mines  of  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company  in  the 
Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  District. 

DUTIES   OF   MINERS. 


Rule  1.  The  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  place  before  beginning 
work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate,  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly  tim- 
bering the  same,  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times 
be  very  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Rule  2.  Should  he  at  any  time  find  his  place  becoming  dangerous  from  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen,  he  shall  at  once  cease  working  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

Rule  3.  Every  miner  shall  order  props,  cap  pieces  or  other  necessary  timbers  from 
the  driver  who  brings  him  his  cars.  The  miner  shall  always  keep  on  hand  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers  and  shall  order  the 
same  in  advance,  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Should  the 
miner,  from  any  cause,  have  no  props  or  other  necessary  timbers  on  hand,  he  shall 
immediately  cease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine 
boss. 

Rule  4.  No  shot,  in  rooms  of  full  width,  shall  be  placed  a  greater  depth  on  the 
solid  than  the  depth  of  the  undermining.  In  all  narrow  work,  such  as  entries,  room 
turning,  break  throughs,  etc.,  the  coal  must  be  sheared  or  cut  on  one  side  the  full 
thickness  of  the  vein  and  at  least  the  full  depth  of  drill  hole. 

Rule  5.  Any  miner  who  negligently  blows  out  timbers  and  causes  falls  at  his 
working  face  will  be  required  to  clear  same  at  his  own  expense.  The  company  will 
only  assist  at  such  clearing  of  falls  when  roof  was  known  to  have  been  bad  or  there 
was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Rule  6.  Any  miner  loading  "bony"  coal,  or  any  foreign  matter  with  his  coal 
hall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  one  day;  for  a  second  offense  be  suspended 
ne  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  shall  be  discharged. 
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Rule  7.  Firing  of  shots  shall  take  place  but  once  daily,  and  shall  commence  at  5 
p.  m.,  at  a  signal  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mine  boss  and  the  miners.  En  case  of 
mine  working  but  a  half  day,  shots  may  be  tired  at  12  noon.  Any  miner  firing 
before  those  hours  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  specified  in  Rule  6 
for  loading  "dirty"  coal. 

RULE  8.  Blasting  shall  commence  at  iirst  room  on  return  airway  and  shall  be  in 
rotation,  ending  on  first  room  on  intake  airway,  and  rooms  being  turned  shall  wait 
until  entrymen  have  tired. 

Rule  9.  Miners  firing  a  shot  in  break  through  or  in  rib  shall  first  warn  miners 
working  in  next  room  that  such  shot  is  to  be  fired. 

duties  of  drivers. 

Rule  10.  When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip,  or  when  his  trip,  from  any 
cause,  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  station,  he  must  see  that  it  is  left, 
when  possible,  in  a  safe  place,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers  or  from  endangering 
drivers  or  trips  following;  and  if  the  trip  is  left  in  a  main  hauling  way  he  must  go 
back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstruction,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  trips  and.  avoid  collisions. 

Rule  11.  The  driver  must  take  great  care  in  taking  his  trip  down  grade  to  have 
the  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  under  control  and  thus  prevent 
accidents. 

Rule  12.  On  receiving  orders  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  neces- 
sary timbers,  the  driver  will  bring  the  same  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  in  <;isc. 
for  any  reason,  they  can  not  be  obtained,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  workman  so 
ordering  and  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES   O.F    ROPE    RIDERS. 

RULE  13.  The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 

Rule  14.  He  shall  exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use, 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  before  starting,  and  should  he,  at  any 
time,  see  any  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  shall  immediately 
remedy  such  defect,  or  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF   CAGERS   OR  MEN   ASSIGNED   TO   THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  15.  The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  the  morning  and  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
commences.  He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  cage  and  then  signal  the  engi- 
neer. He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  and  men 
commence  to  be  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight  per- 
sons get  on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  the  cage  he  shall 
signal  the  engineer  to  hoist  them.  The  man  acting  as  eager  during  the  hoisting  of 
coal  shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  cage  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose before  signaling  the  engineer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any 
kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite.eago  when 
persons  are  being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  or  lowered  into  it,  except  when  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The  men  shall  place  their  tools 
in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered ;  and  he  shall  immediately  inform 
the  mine  boss  of  any  violation  of  this  rule.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the  eager 
shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  General  Rule  No.  30. 

DUTIES   OF   TOPMEN   OR   MEN   ASSIGNED   TO   THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  16.  He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  morning  from  the  time  that  persons 
begin  to  descend  into  the  mine,  and  shall  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
commences.  He  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight  persons  get  on  the  cage  at  any  one 
time,  and  when  they  are  ready  he  will  close  the  gate  and  signal  the  engineer  to  lower 
the  cage,  and  he  shall  not  open  gate  until  cage  has  been  placed  in  position  to  receive 
men.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  be  at 
his  proper  place  until  all  the  men  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  He  shall  see  that  men 
get  safely  off  the  cage,  and  shall  then  signal  the  engineer  in  the  proper  manner. 
He  shall  not  allow  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with 
men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  when  persons  are  being  lowered  into  the  mine, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.     The  men 
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shall  place  their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  he 
lowered  before  or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the 
topman  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  General  Rule  No.  30. 

DUTIES   OF   ENGINEERS. 

Rule  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  careful  watch  over  his  engine 
and  all  machinery  under  his  charge,  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper  working  order 
before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  material. 

Rule  18.  He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  superintendent. 

Rule  19.  He  shall  not  allow  any  unauthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house; 
neither  shall  he  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  run  the  engine  without  the  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  20.  When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  precau- 
tion to  keep  the  engine  well  under  control. 

Rule  21.  The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  special  rules  governing  signals.     (See  General  Rule  No.  30.) 

DUTIES   OF   FIREMEN. 

Rule  22.  Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  for  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the  steam 
pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  the  superintendent.  He 
shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves,  and  shall  not  increase  the  weight  on  the  same. 
He  shall  maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler,  and  if  anything  should 
happen  to  prevent  this  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engineer  and 
take  such  other  action  as  may,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  preservation  of  property. 

RULES  and  regulations  in  regard  to  powder. 

Rule  23.  No  powder  keg  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  slide 
or  lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  use  a  plug  of  any 
kind  to  drive  through  the  end  of  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same. 

Rule  24.  Powder  must  be  kept  in  a  proper  tight-locked  box  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  working  face,  such  distance  to  be  designated  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  25.  Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containing  powder  or  other  high 
explosives,  or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  first  place  his  lamp 
not  less  than  5  feet  from  such  explosives,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  cur- 
rent can  not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  he  shall  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 

general  rules. 

Rule  26.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employees  working 
in  that  mine,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent.. 

Rule  27.  No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 

Rule  28.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on  any 
incline,  plane,  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  mine  is  provided  with  a  passway  round  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mines,  or  others,  are  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  over  from  one  side 
of  the  shaft  to  the  other  side  through  the  hoisting  compartment  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

Rule  29.  Workmen  and  all  other  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit"  any 
nuisance  or  throw  into,  deposit,  or  leave  coal,  dirt,  or  stones  or  other  rubbish  in  the 
air  courses  or  roads  so  as  to  interfere  with,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing  into  or 
out  of  the  mine. 

Rule  30.  In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  coal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  machinery,  the  following  code  of  signals  shall  be  used: 

One  signal — To  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

Two  signals — To  stop  cage  or  car  when  in  motion. 

Three  signals — That  persons  are  to  be  hoisted,  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  "  ready"  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
persons  will  get  on  car  or  cage,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one  signal 
shall  be  given  the  engineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in  the 
evening  and  the  5  o'clock  whistle  has  blown,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the 
three  signals  for  the  first  three  cages  of  men  hoisted,  after  which  the  one  signal 
"ready"  will  only  be  given  for  each  cage  until  all  the  men  are  out. 
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Four  signals — That  mules  are  to  be  hoisted,  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
sigual  back  "ready"  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
mule  will  he  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  cage  oue  signal  shall  be 
given  the  engineer  to  hoist. 

Five  signals — Turn  steam  on  to  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Six  signals — Shut  steam  oft"  from  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Rule  31.  No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  any  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the 
mine  or  into  any  other  place  which  is  not  in  actual  course  of  working,  without  per- 
mission of  the  mine  boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  from  their  work  except  by  the 
traveling  ways  provided  and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

RULE  32.  No  person  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  room  or  work- 
ing place  except  the  working  place  to  which  his  duty  calls  him.  It  is  strictly  for- 
bidden for  any  person  to  visit  a  room  or  other  working  place  except  his  own.  <it  her 
during  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  occupant.  All  hoys  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  special  posts,  as  trappers  or  otherwise,  must  remain  at  their  posts  while 
on  duty. 

Rule  33.  All  miners  must  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the 
morning.  Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stable  and  ready  for  work,  and 
all  other  company  men  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at 
7  o'clock. 

Rule  34.  Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another,  or  taking 
or  using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  person  without  the  owner's  consent, 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged; such  lines  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  or  powder  and  collected  at 
the  company's  office.  Any  person  detected  in  exchanging  checks  on  the  pit  cars 
shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

Rule  35,  Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brat- 
tice, airway  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do  anything  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  be  endangered,  shall  he  promptly  discharged. 

Rule  36.  Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  to  go  into  the  "sump"  or 
space  below  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop  or  props  of  wood  or  iron  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage,  should  it  from  any  cause  be  made  to  descend, 
and  thus  secure  themselves  or  others  from  possible  danger. 

Rule  37.  All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  work  the  day  before;  and  any  one  absent  without 
permission  will  for  the  first  offense  he  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second 
offense  be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged,  except  in 
case  of  sickness. 

Rule  38.  All  persons,  except  those  duly  authorized,  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  any  way  with  any  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 

Rule  39.  No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  shall  obtain  from  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card;  and  in 
case  of  employees  renting  a  company  house  a  note  must  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent's clerk  stating  amount  of  rent  due. 

Adopted  July  24,  1897. 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 

Approved : 

R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 

notice. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  secure  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
work,  and  each  must  see  that  his  working  place  is  carefully  examined  and  made 
safe,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Each  employee  must  make  hims*  If  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  ol 
this  company.  He  must  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the 
superintendent  any  infraction  or  disregard  of  the  rules  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Note  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  iu  regard  to  powder,  and 
propping  and  otherwise  making  working  places  safe. 
July  24,  1897. 

William  Cameron,  Superintendent. 
R.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager. 
INT   U7 — MIS 38 
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Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company. 

Officers. — B.  F.  Hobart,  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  F.  E.  Doubleday,  general  superin- 
tendent, William  Barrett,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Frank  B. 
Smith,  superintendent  in  Indian  Territory. 

SIMPSON  MINE  NO.  50. 

This  mine  is  a  slope  driven  from  the  crop  of  the  coal  five  lifts.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  double-geared  hoisting  engines,  with  12  by  16 
inch  cylinders.  The  rope  haulage  formerly  used  in  this  mine  has  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  changes  in  grade  in  the  slope.  Ventila 
tion  is  had  by  two  10-foot  fans.  Abundant  air  is  furnished  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Escapement  is  had  by  means  of  one  of  these 
ventilating  shafts  which  is  provided  with  a  stairway,  and  additional 
escapement  is  also  had  by  way  of  No.  52  mine,  with  which  this  mine  is 
connected. 

Coal  is  dumped  over  a  shaker  screen,  There  have  been  four  acci- 
dents at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  two  of  which  were  fatal. 

Accidents  at  Simpson  mine  JSfo.  50  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

August  8,  1896. — Peter  Blua  (Italian),  miner,  age  30,  single.  Run  over  by  pit  car. 
This  man  was  coming  up  the  slope  when  a  coupling  broke  loose  on  a  trip,  letting 
three  cars  down  the  slope,  striking  Blua  and  causing  compound  fracture  of  leg. 

December  11,  1896. — Lorenzo  Blua  (Italian),  miner,  age  23,  single.  Fall  of  roof. 
Fatal.  Props  in  room  had  been  blown  out  by  shot,  rendering  the  place  insecure. 
His  attention  was  called  to  this,  but  he  went  to  work  mining  off  the  coal,  when  a 
piece  of  roof  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  to  death. 

May  25,  1897. — Sam.  C.  Mellor  (American),  switchman,  age  23,  married.  Run  over 
by  pit  cars.  Coupling  pin  broke,  letting  four  cars  run  back  down  the  slope.  This 
man  heard  the  cars  coming  and  got  out  of  the  way,  but  they  jumped  the  track, 
striking  him  and  causing  compound  fracture  of  leg. 

June 26, 1897. — Alex.  Johnson  (colored),  miner,  age  26,  single.  Fall  of  roof.  Fatal. 
He  was  mining  at  the  face  of  entry,  when  a  piece  of  roof  called  a  "pot  slip," 
weighing  about  4  tons,  fell  without  warning,  crushing  and  killing  him  instantly. 

SIMPSON  MINE  NO.  52. 

This  mine  is  about  3,000  feet  from  mine  No.  50.  The  slope  has  been 
driven  about  1,000  feet  and  has  been  connected  with  mine  No.  50,  which 
furnishes  the  necessary  escapement.  Ventilation  is  excellent  and 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  law's  demands.  This  mine  is  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  double-hoisting  engines,  supplied  with  steam  by  two 
boilers.  A  Norwalk  compressor  has  been  erected,  as  it  is  the  intention 
to  use  the  Harrison  compressed-air  mining  machines.  This  mine  as 
well  as  mine  No.  52  are  but  just  developing,  the  output  not  having  yet 
assumed  the  proportions  it  is  expected  to  do.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  company  to  sink  a  shaft  ahead  of  these  slopes  and  drop  coal  to 
the  shaft  by  means  of  the  slopes,  which  will  give  a  large  output,  the 
work  at  present  being  carried  on  with  that  end  in  view.  There  have 
been  two  accidents  at  mine  No.  52  during  the  past  year,  neither  of 
which  has  proved  fatal. 

Accidents  at  Simpson  mine  No.  52  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

February  5,  1897. — Charles  Cartlidge  (English),  miner,  age  57,  married.  Fall  of 
roof.  While  he  was  working  in  his  room  at  the  face  "mining  a  shot"  a  piece  of  slate 
in  the  roof,  known  as  a  "pot  slip,"  fell  suddenly  and  without  warning,  falling  on 
his  legs,  causing  concussion  of  the  hip  joint  and  sprained  back.  (I  do  not  see  any 
way  to  guard  against  this  kind  of  accident,  as  even  where  the  roof  is  apparently 
securely  propped  these  "pot  slips"  occur  in  the  roof,  showing  no  sign  of  danger,  in 
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some  cases.     The  only  possible  precaution  would  be  for  the  miner  bo  Bound  his  roof 
frequently,  which  they  sometimes  fail  to  <1<>. ) 

May  .'■■'.  1897. — William  Wells  (American),  miner,  age  29,  single  Fall  of  roof.  A 
piece  of  roof  fell  on  him,  without  warning,  while  he  was  mining,  injuring  his  buck. 

I  append  hereto  rules  adopted  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Com- 
pany for  the  government  of  their  employees: 

Rules  Governing   the  Minks  of  the   Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  int 

the  Indian  Territory. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  each  present  employee  of  the 
(  ompany  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  rules,  and  that  a  copy  is  handed  to  each 
new  employee  when  engaged,  and  that  the  special  attention  of  all  employees  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these 
rules  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Fit  or  mine  boss. — It  is  his  duty  to  make  daily  examination  of  all  working  places 
in  the  mine  under  his  charge,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done  by  road  men  employed  in 
such  mine  when  he  is  unable  to  do  so  himself.  He  must  see  that  all  roads  are  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition  and  doors  for  ventilation  are  kept  in  good  order,  so  that 
a  proper  circulation  of  air  will  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  mine;  also  make 
daily  examination  of  all  hoisting  ropes,  chains,  and  cages,  and  all  attachments 
thereto,  and  if  any  defects  are  found  to  report  same  to  superintendent  at  once  and 
put  in  order  and  safe  condition.  He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  mine  underground, 
including  top  men  and  engineer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent.  It  is 
his  imperative  duty  to  see  that  all  these  rules  are  enforced,  and  all  employees  in  or 
about  the  mine  are  subject  to  his  orders. 

Engineers  or  holsters  are  required  to  have  their  engine  ready  for  moving  cages  at  6 
a.  in.,  and  all  men  and  mules  are  expected  to  be  in  the  mines  before  7  o'clock.  The 
hoisting  and  hauling  must  begin  promptly  on  the  sounding  of  the  7  o'clock  whistle. 
They  must  at  all  times  when  on  duty  be  where  they  can  hear  the  signal  gong  to  stop 
and  start  machinery,  and  give  it  immediate  attention.  They  are  required  to  see  that 
their  machinery,  boilers,  and  pipes  are  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  their  boilers 
cleaned  out  as  often  as  once  every  two  weeks,  or  at  shorter  intervals  if  found  neces- 
sary, and  at  all  times  know  that  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  in  their 
boilers.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cold  weather  to  guard  against  the  freezing  of 
pipes.     All  pipes  must  be  properly  drained  and  protected. 

Weighmen. — They  are  required  to  correctly  weigh  the  coal  mined.  They  will  see 
that  the  top  house  is  kept  clean  and  will  make  such  reports  for  general  office  and 
local  office  as  may  be  required  of  them. 

Yardman. — He  is  required  to  have  empty  cars  always  ready  to  run  under  the 
chute  without  delay  to  take  the  place  of  loaded  cars.  He  must  examine  all  brakes 
and  see  that  they  are  in  working  condition,  and  that  all  doors  of  box  or  stock  cars 
are  closed  and  properly  fastened  before  being  allowed  to  leave  the  mine,  and  to  see 
that  all  cars  are  loaded  as  nearly  as  possible  to  capacity  weight,  and  that  all  cars  set 
under  chute  to  be  loaded  are  in  proper  condition  to  receive  coal.  When  coal  cars 
are  found  damaged  by  holes  in  floors  or  sides,  boards  must  be  securely  nailed  over 
such  places  to  prevent  loss  of  coal  in  transit.  He  will  be  subject  to  weighman's 
orders. 

tioad  men  are  required  to  keep  all  roads  and  entries  in  proper  and  safe  condition, 
take  down  any  loose  rock  found,  and  make  such  x>laces  absolutely  safe  by  timbering, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  any  men  or  mules  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  any 
entry  or  working  place  considered  unsafe.  They  are  required  to  examine  carefully 
all  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition.  They  will  also 
examine  carefully  all  track  in  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  the  same  is  kept 
in  good  repair.     They  will  be  at  ail  times  subject  to  orders  of  the  pit  boss. 

Topmen  or  dumpers  and  gripman  on  top. — The  duty  of  the  gripman  on  top  is  to 
couple  the  empty  cars  (after  being  dumped)  on  to  the  rope  and  send  same  down  the 
slope  into  the  mine.  He  must  exercise  great  care  in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope, 
and  know  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  rope  and  firmly  gripped  to  it  before 
permitting  the  car  to  leave  the  top.  Topmen  must  receive  the  coal  at  the  top  land- 
ing and  dump  the  same  without  delay.  They  will  assist  the  weighman  in  keeping 
the  top  house  clean  and  be  subject  to  his  orders. 

Drivers. — They  are  required  to  have  their  mules  properly  cleaned  and  harnessed, 
ready  for  work  on  blowing  of  the  whistle  at  7  a.  m.  Any  driver  who  does  not  give 
his  mule  proper  attention  and  good  treatment,  or  who  is  known  to  abuse,  mistreat, 
or  injure  his  mules  in  any  way  shall  be  discharged.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
drivers  to  bring  in  props  and  timbers  promptly  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  any 
miners  working  in  rooms,  entries,  or  on  pillars  from  which  coal  is  being  handled. 
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Any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  driver  to  immediate  dismissal.  Drivers 
shall  pull  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  the  pitch  rooms.  They  are  also  required  to 
report  all  unsafe  or  dangerous  places  in  the  mine  they  find,  as  -well  as  any  unsafe 
track,  and  are  forbidden  to  go  into  or  drive  over  any  track  or  through  any  place  they 
consider  unsafe. 

Shot  firers. — Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  shots ;  shot  firers  shall  be  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots  shall  be 
12  o'clock  noon  when  half  time  is  being  worked  and  5  o'clock  evening  when  mine  is 
working  three-fourths  or  full  time.  Any  miner  or  employee  detected  in  breaking 
this  rule  shall  have  his  turn  stopped  and  shall  be  suspended  for  one  week  for  the 
first  offense  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

Shot  firers  must  not  fire  any  shots  unless  coal  is  cut  as  specified  in  instructions  to 
miners  in  these  rules  and  the  shot  is  otherwise  considered  proper  and  safe.  Only 
one  shot  shall  be  fired  at  a  time  in  any  separate  split  of  air,  and  the  following  shot 
not  to  be  lit  until  the  smoke  is  cleared  away.  No  shot  shall  be  fired  while  anyone 
except  the  shot  firer  is  in  the  mine,  and  he  shall  not  enter  the  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  until  all  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

Gripman  in  mine. — His  duty  is  to  couple  the  car  of  coal  to  the  hoisting  rope  at  each 
entry  or  lift,  to  send  same  to  the  top  for  dumping.  He  must  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope,  and  know  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  hoisting  rope  before  permitting  it  to  start  the  loaded  car  up 
the  slope,  and  give  signals  for  stopping  and  starting  the  rope  haulage  in  slope. 

Miners. — All  miners  must  be  in  the  mines  before  the  whistle  blows  at  7  a.  m.  All 
coal  must  be  undercut  2  feet  in  rooms,  or  sheared  on  the  rib,  or  cut  in  center  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet  the  full  thickness  of  the  seam  or  vein  of  coal,  and  no  shot  be  placed 
so  that  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting.  All  entries  or  narrow 
work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut,  sheared,  or  cut  the  full  depth  of  holes 
drilled  for  blasting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place  well  propped, 
in  .good  order  and  repair,  and  perfectly  safe  in  every  way.  He  is  hereby  forbidden 
to  continue  at  work  in  any  place  found  unsafe  until  the  same  is  made  safe.  Any 
miner  who  shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  his  room  to  get  out  of 
order  and  repair  shall,  upon  request,  put  same  immediately  in  repair,  and  in  event  of 
his  failure  to  do  so  when  ordered,  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge 
the  cost  of  same  to  the  miner. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  loading  mine  cars  to  prevent  loss  to  both  miners  and  the 
company  by  coal  falling  off  and  causing  wreck  on  slope. 

Miners  must  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it  into  their  cars.  Any 
miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  cars  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  docked;  for  the 
second,  be  suspended  for  one  week;  for  the  third,  be  discharged.  Miners  must  run 
their  loaded  cars  down  their  rooms  to  the  parting,  but  not  out  on  the  entry. 

Miners  driving  entries  must  have  roadway  brushed  5  feet  from  rail;  ties  shall  be 
2£  feet  apart  in  roadway,  and  sunk  on  upper  side  before  roadway  is  measured. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  working  in  the  mine  who  discovers  any  place  that  is 
unsafe  to  at  once  notify  the  pit  boss  or»road  man,  that  the  same  may  be  put  in  proper 
condition.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  employees  will  pay  strict  attention  to  this 
requirement,  as  it  is  the  effort  of  this  company  to  have  the  safety  of  the  men  con- 
sidered before  anything  else. 

Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire, 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  air  way  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  may  be  endangered  shall  be 
promptly  discharged. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  mines  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  or  down  the 
slopes,  and  all  men  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  is  being  done 
must  travel  out  the  manways. 

All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify  the  foreman 
under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Anyone  absent  without  permission  will,  for 
the  first  offense/be  suspended  three  days;  and  for  the  second  offense,  be  suspended 
one  week;  and  for  the  third  offense,  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting  themselves 
three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having  left  the 
employ  of  the  company,  and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company  or  who  has  been  discharged  from 
the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have  put  his 
room  in  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners  leaving  said  employ- 
ment will  be  required  to  secure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss  that  they  have  complied 
with  this  rule  before  final  payment  or  settlement  shall  be  made. 

Any  tenant  of  the  company  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  house  he 
occupies  and  upon  leaving  its  service,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  discharge,  will  not 
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be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  he  shall  ha  re  vacated  f  lie 
premises  occupied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  a1  the  office  .- 1 1 1 •  I  the 
house  has  been  examined  and  the  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  deducted  from  his 
wages. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employer's  just  right  of  employing, 
retaining,  or  discharging  any  person  or  persons  whom  the  superintendent  or  mine 
boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way,  bj 
threats  or  otherwise,  with  the  right  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way'and  upon 
any  terms  and  with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  best,  under  penalty  of  being 
discharged. 

Anyone  detected  violating  any  of  the  above  rules  for  which  no  penult  \  is  named 
will,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days;  for  the  second  offense,  will  be 
suspended  one  week  ;  and  for  the  third  offense,  will  be  discharged. 

Kntering  the  employment  of  the  company  is  understood  to  bo  an  acceptance  of  the 
foregoing  rules. 

B.  F.  Hobaht,  President. 

The  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 


Office. — T.  J.  Phillips,  president,  McAlester,  Ind.  T. ;  W.  S.  Montague,  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. ;  Charles  Inns,  cashier,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. 

This  mine  consists  of  a  slope  mine  driven  near  the  abandoned  shaft 
No.  12  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  It  is  equipped  with 
an  18  by  24  inch  single-hoisting  engine,  with  60  horsepower  tubular 
boiler,  witli  two  independent  friction  drums,  one  of  the  drums  being 
used  to  pull  coal  out  of  the  mine,  the  other  being  used  to  pull  coal  over 
the  hill  to  the  tipple,  the  tipple  and  railroad  track  being  1,300  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  slope.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  with  stack 
and  furnace.  Sam  Gregg  is  pit  boss.  The  above  company  operated 
the  Samples  slope  (which  is  described  under  the  head  of  the  Choctaw 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company)  during  the  former  part  of  the 
current  year.  There  were  three  accidents  among  the  employees  of  the 
McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company  during  the  past  year:  one  at  the 
Samples  slope  and  two  at  the  mine  now  being  operated  by  the  last- 
named  company.    M.  J.  Smith  is  superintendent. 

Accidents  at  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  mines  during  the  year  ended  June 

SO,  1897. 

At  Samples  slope  (September  23,  1896). — Jacob  Williams  (Finlander),  miner,  age  32, 
single.  Run  over  by  pit  car,  which  broke  loose  from  trip,  breaking  his  leg  in  three 
places. 

At  mine  No.  2. — August  Chille  (Polander)  miner,  age  30,  married;  John  Kuges 
(Polander),  miner,  age  23,  married.  These  two  men  were  slightly  burned  by  gas, 
caused  by  their  going  into  place  where  gas  was  known  to  exist  after  being  duly 
warned. 

I  append  hereto  letters  from  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
giving  the  output  of  their  mines  and  other  statistics. 

Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  January  7,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d  instant  regarding  the  output,  etc.,  of  our 
mine  for  the  past  six  months,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following : 


Months. 

Lump. 

Mine 
run. 

Egg. 

Nut. 

Slack. 

Men 
em- 
ployed. 

Days 
worked. 

July a 

Tons. 
6,250 
3,721 
3,130 
3, 100 
2,452 
2,583 

Tons. 
21 

Tons. 

Tons. 
149 
434 
177 
201 
334 

4   164 

Tons. 
2,796 
2,063 
1,524 
1,239 
766 
1,858 

194 
192 
183 
110 
92 
112 

23 

17 

292 
600 

"'469' 

'  "95 
596 

22 

26 

22 

24 

Total 

21,  236 

1, 382 

691 

1,459 

10,  236 
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We  expect  to  increase  the  capacity  of  our  mine  to  25  cars  per  day  within  the  next 
sixty  days. 

Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  desire,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
Per  Chas.  Inns,  Cashier. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 


Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  July  15,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  recent  favor,  we  beg  to  report  the  output,  etc.,  of 
our  mine  No.  2  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897,  as  follows: 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 


Lump. 


Tons. 
2,740 
1,377 
1,556 
2,512 
829 


Egg. 


Tons. 
298 

"126" 


Nut. 


Tons. 
315 
186 
87 
101 
40 
16 


Slack. 


Tons. 

1,673 

978 

1,044 

1,765 

458 

526 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


124 
103 
97 


63 


Days 
worked. 


14 
8 
18 
11 

31 
4i 


We  have  a  capacity  of  25  cars  per  day,  and  if  we  had  orders  to  run  steady,  could 
employ  200  or  more  men. 

Yours,  truly,  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 

Per  Chas.  Inns,  Cashier. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Cavanal  Coal,  Coke  and  Railway  Company. 


Officers. — J.  S.  Fowlkes,  president;  J.  T.  Elliott,  vice-president;  E.  A.  Stuart,  sec- 
retary; C.  H.  Alexander,  general  manager;  G.  H.  Witte,  superintendent. 

The  mine  of  this  company  is  located  on  the  Cavanal  Mountain,  about 
3J  miles  east  of  Poteau,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway. 

This  company  also  owns  a  railroad  from  Poteau  to  the  mine.  The 
mine  is  about  135  feet  above  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  and  about 
1,200  feet  distant,  the  coal  being  lowered  to  the  track  by  gravity. 

A  slope  is  driven  in  four  lifts,  the  first  lift  or  upper  entry  being 
driven  out  to  the  crop  of  the  coal,  making  an  escapement.  There  are 
two  air  shafts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  slope,  and  furnaces  are  used  for 
ventilation.  Coal  is  about  4  feet  thick  and  dips  about  10  degrees 
toward  the  center  of  the  mountain.  There  was  one  accident  at  this 
mine  during  the  past  year. 

Accident  at  Poteau,  Ind.  T.,  mine  No.  3,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 

January  13,  1897. — Ralph  Filan  (American),  miner,  age  19,  single.  Burned  by 
gas.  His  partner,  after  being  warned,  ignited  the  gas  and  escaped  by  dropping  to 
the  ground,  while  Filan  ran  through  the  blaze,  burning  him  severely. 

I  append  hereto  letters  from  Mr.  Witte,  the  superintendent,  giving 
production  and  other  information : 

Poteau,  Ind.  T.,  January  18,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  The  exact  amount  of  our  coal  output  from  July  1, 1896,  to  December  31, 

1896,  is  15,236  tons.     The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  70   per  month. 

Our  mine  has  now  five  working  entries,  all  in  good  condition ;  good  ventilation  and 

good  roof.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  that  our  output  can  be  largely 
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increased.    Tlie  average  thickness  of  the  vein  is  4  feet.    We  find  it  as  high  as  4  feet 
6  inches. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  future,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

'•.  il.  Win  i  ,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  January  8,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  your  favor  of  the  30th  of  December,  addressed  to  our 
superintendent,  Mr.  G.  H.  Witte,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

Total  coal  mined,  July  1  to  December  31,  1896. 


Month. 

Pounds. 

Less  slack. 

2,  733,  000 

3,  939, 100 
3,  724.  000 
5,  239,  400 
<i,  352,  600 
8,  506,  400 

1  146  100 

1  702  100 

1,612,200 

2, 121,  500 

2,  543,  305 

3,  678,  640 

Total 

30,  494,  500 

12,  803,  845 

Yours,  truly, 


L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 


Cavanal  Coal,  Coke  and  Railway  Company. 
E.  A.  Stuart,  Secretary. 


Poteau,  IND.  T.,  July  10,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  inclosed  please  find  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coal  mined 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  While  our  output  has  only  slowly  increased  since 
our  last  report,  it  was  principally  due  on  account  of  the  management  of  the  company 
not  wanting  to  push  the  development  as  it  could  have  been  done.  However,  Ave  are 
prepared  to  load  now  from  400  to  450  tons  per  day.  To  increase  this  now,  it  is  con- 
templated and  practically  arranged  to  abandon  in  the  near  future  the  plane  over 
which  we  are  at  present  operating,  and  put  in  a  new  tipple  at  mine  No.  3  and  extend 
the  railroad  to  same,  which  will  be  done  by  putting  in  a  switchback.  The  tipple 
will  have  the  Shaker  screens.  The  mine  is  ventilated  with  two  No.  1  12-foot  Cole 
fans,  which  furnish  more  than  sufficient  ventilation.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  in 
the  lower  entrys  has  increased  to  fully  4  feet  of  coal,  and  I  may  say  that  the  mine 
property  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  Where  more  flattering  results  will  be  obtainable. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  Poteau  the  day  you  paid  the  mine  a  visit.     I 
would  have  been  much  pleased  to  have  met  you  and  Mr.  Phillips  both.     Hope  to 
meet  you,  however,  in  the  near  future. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  H.  Witte,  S  perintendent. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 

Statement  of  coal  mined  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897. 


Month. 


July 

A.ugua1  ... 
September 
<  >ctober  . . . 
November. 
December . 


Men 

Pounds. 

em- 

ployed. 

2,  733,  400 

45 

3,939,100 

60 

3,  724,  000 

65    1 

5,  239,  400 

78 

6,  352,  600 

80 

8, 187,  500 

108 

Month. 


January 
February 
March  .. 
April  . .. 

May 

June 


Pounds. 


5, 692,  300 
5,  35(1,  900 
8,  464,  900 
7, 159,  500 
6  946  700 
2,  039,  700 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


104 
100 
122 
114 
93 
49 
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Western  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

This  company  is  stripping  coal  at  Bull  Creek,  near  Inola,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Output  for  the  year, 16,232  tons.  No  accidents  to 
report. 

Savanna  Coal  Mining  and  Trading  Company. 

A  slope  mine  about  1  mile  south  of  Savanna,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railway.  This  vein  of  coal  is  of  a  very  steep  pitch,  about 
45  degrees.  Equipment  is  a  pair  of  double- geared  hoisting  engines, 
10  by  12  inch  cylinders  with  5-foot  drum,  and  is  supplied  with  steam  by 
one  boiler.  A  12-foot  fan  furnishes  sufficient  ventilation.  This  mine  is 
but  little  operated  at  the  present  time,  the  output  for  the  past  year 
being  10,219  tons.  The  pillars  are  now  being  taken  out.  C.  Stumbaugh 
is  pit  boss.    There  was  one  accident  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year. 

Accident  at  the  Savanna  Coal  Mining  and  Trading  Company's  mine  during  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1897. 

August  5, 1896. — J.  F.  Haygood  (American),  weighman,  age  46,  married.  He  was 
riding  on  the  descending  pit  car,  intending  to  get  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope. 
Engineer's  assistant,  who  did  not  know  he  had  got  on,  failed  to  stop  at  mouth  of 
slope.  Various  persons  signaled  and  shouted  to  him,  causing  him  to  lose  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  he  lost  control  of  the  engine,  causing  the  car  to  strike  the  bottom, 
breaking  Haygood's  leg  and  cutting  his  thigh. 

The  Folsom  Coal  Company. 

Owner. — J.  B.  McDougal,  Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 

A  slope  mine  with  three  lifts  driven  in  from  the  crop  of  the  coal  on 
a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailway,  near  Coalgate, 
Ind.  T. 

Ventilated  by  air  shaft  and  furnace.  Escapement  shaft  with  ladder 
is  provided.  Equipment  is  single  hoisting  engine  with  one  boiler. 
Eichard  Henderson  is  pit  boss.  Output  for  past  year,  7,077  tons.  No 
accidents  to  report. 

Edwards  &  Son,  MoAlester,  Ind.  T. 

This  firm  operates  two  slopes  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart,  driven 
into  a  4-foot  vein  of  coal  with  a  dip  of  30  degrees  to  the  southeast. 
There  are  two  lifts  to  slope  No.  1.  Escapement  is  had  by  entry  driven 
from  slope  No.  1  to  slope  No.  2.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  pair  of  small 
double  engines  furnished  with  steam  by  an  upright  boiler.  Yentilation 
is  had  by  furnace.  Coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  is  on  the  McAlester  vein. 
Output  for  the  year,  4,109  tons.    One  accident  to  report. 

Accident  at  the  mine  of  Edwards  fy  Son  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

February  9,  1897. — Gus  Machalino  (Italian),  miner,  age  33,  single.  Fall  of  roof 
while  wedging  off  coal,  breaking  his  leg. 

The  Jenson  Coal  Company. 

William  Braden,  superintendent. 

A  slope  mine  about  2  miles  south  of  Jenson,  Ark.  Equipment,  one 
single- geared  hoisting  engine  and  one  boiler.    Air  shaft  and  furnace 
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for  ventilation.     Coal  34  inches  thick.     Output,  5,500  tons.     No  acci- 
dents. 

Perry  Brothers,  Coalgate,  Ind.  T. 

A  slope  mine  with  two  lifts  south  of  Coalgate,  Ind.  T.  Air  courses 
driven  parallel  with  slope  for  ventilation,  which  is  furnished  by  a  fur- 
nace. Equipment  is  a  pair  of  double-geared  hoisting  engines  and  one 
boiler.     Output  for  past  year,  4,956  tons.    No  accidents  to  report. 

McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Company. 

Officers. — James  Degnan,  president;  James  McDonnell,  manager. 

The  mine  formerly  operated  by  this  company,  as  described  in  my  last 
report,  is  now  idle,  the  above  company  having  operated  during  the 
past  year  the  Wilburton  mine,  described  in  my  last  report  under  the 
head  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eailroad  Company.  This 
was  a  slope  mine  and  had  been  driven  one  lift,  the  company  now 
operating  it  having  driven  the  slope  in  another  lift.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  single  hoisting  engine  with  upright  boiler.  A  track  has  been 
laid  to  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad.  The  tipple  was 
recently  partially  destroyed  by  fire  and  has  not  yet  been  fully  repaired. 
For  the  present  the  coal  is  being  hauled  about  150  feet  by  wagons. 
There  are  two  air  shafts,  one  being  used  as  an  escapement.  Air  is  pro- 
vided by  furnace. 

This  mine  is  only  just  in  process  of  development ;  necessary  fans 
will  be  provided  as  the  work  proceeds.  Capacity  of  this  mine,  about 
20  cars  per  day.  Output  for  the  past  year,  3,500  tons.  There  was  one 
accident  at  this  mine,  and  this  one  proved  fatal. 

Accident  at  Wilburton  mine  of  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Company  during  the  year 

ended  June  30,  1897. 

January  20,  1897. — Pat  Kairns  (Irish),  miner,  age  29,  married.  Fall  of  roof. 
Fatal.  A  piece  of  loose  slate  fell  from  roof,  killing  him.  He  was  warned  by  his 
partner,  but  remarked  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  it  and  continued  working  under  it 
until  it  fell. 

Kiowa  Coal  and  Mercantile  Company. 

Officers. — W.  H.  Cook,  president;  J.  P.  Watkins,  superintendent. 

A  slope  mine  of  one  and  a  half  lifts  at  Fairview,  4  miles  south  of 
Savanna.  Equipped  with  a  pair  of  double-geared  hoisting  engines, 
steam  being  supplied  by  two  boilers.  The  coal  has  a  dip  of  00  degrees 
and  is  4  feet  in  thickness.  Ventilation  is  furnished  by  fan  placed  at 
the  head  of  air  course  sunk  parallel  with  slope.  Output  for  past  year, 
2,079  tons.    No  accidents  to  report. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Mercantile  Company. 

There  has  been  but  little  done  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year.  It 
was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Stumbaugh,  the  lessee,  and  was  afterwards 
operated  for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Keener,  and  is  now  again  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Output,  about  1,000  tons.  No  accidents  to 
report. 
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SAMPLES  MINE. 

This  mine  has  been  recently  opened  up  by  Mr.  Noah  Samples,  who 
was  formerly  operating"  a  mine  near  Krebs.  This  mine  consists  of  a 
slope  about  lh  miles  east  of  McAlester.  Slope  has  been  driven  in 
about  400  feet  and  one  lift  has  been  turned.  There  is  a  tipple,  but  no 
railroad  track,  product  being  hauled  by  wagon  to  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railway.  Coal  is  about  4  feet  thick.  Ventilation  is  had  by 
air  shaft  and  furnace.  Escapement  is  now  being  driven.  Equipment 
is  single  Lidgerwood  hoisting  engine  with  upright  boiler.  Output  for 
past  year,  about  1,000  tons.     No  accidents. 

Strip  Pits  East  of  Lehigh. 
Product  for  past  year,  about  5,000  tons.     No  accidents. 

Sundry  Strip  Pits  at  Tulsa,  Pennington,  etc.,  in  Creek 

Nation. 

Product  for  past  year,  about  6,500  tons.     No  accidents  reported. 

Small  Slope  near  Oavanal,  Ind.  T. 
Product  for  past  year,  500  tons.     No  accidents  reported. 

A.  Peckenpaugh  Mine. 

Small  slope  near  Savanna.  Slope  driven  in  about  200  feet.  Equipped 
with  Lidgerwood  hoisting  engine  and  boiler.  Product  hauled  to  Sa- 
vanna.    Output,  about  500  tons.     No  accidents  reported. 

Wilburton  Coal  Company. 

O.  E.  Wood,  General  Manager. 

This  is  a  new  enterprise.  It  is  a  slope  mine,  the  slope  having  been 
sunk  about  250  feet  and  air  courses  driven  parallel  with  slope.  Coal 
is  about  5  feet  thick.  Air  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  necessary  fan  will 
be  provided  as  the  work  progresses.  Equipment  is  a  small  double- 
hoisting  engine  with  boiler  and  4-foot  drum.  This  mine  is  about  2.] 
miles  east  of  Wilburton,  and  switch  has  been  built  from  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

Coal  has  to  be  hauled  at  present  about  800  feet  on  wagons.  When 
tipple  is  extended  this  will  be  obviated.  Output,  300  tons.  No 
accidents. 

Porrolas  Strip  Pits. 

Near  South  McAlester.     Output,  900  tons.     No  accidents. 

There  are  a  very  few  small  openings  at  Savanna  which  have  as  yet 
had  no  output,  or  but  very  little. 

The  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Coal  and  Railway  Company  have  made 
no  farther  progress  since  my  last  report.  With  the  revival  of  business 
hoped  for,  this  company  will  commence  operations,  which  they  expect 
to  do  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Milby  &  Dow  Goal  and  Mining  Company. 

A  slope  is  being  sunk  by  the  above  company  on  Brushy  Creek  between 
Hartshorne  and  Alderson.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Texas.  Andrew  Dow  is  president  and  general  manager  ;  C.  H.  Milby, 
secretary  and  treasuier;  Edwin  Ludlow,  consulting  engineer.  The 
slope  has  been  sunk  540  feet,  and  the  first  two  entries  to  the  north  and 
south  have  been  turned  off  and  driven  in  a  distance  of  about  140  yards. 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  slope  down  for  500  yards,  and  meet  it  at 
that  point  witli  a  shaft,  which  will  be  about  240  feet  deep.  The  coal 
is  about  3  feet  thick  on  a  G-degree  pitch  to  the  west.  The  shaft  is 
expected  to  open  up  a  large  field  of  flat  coal  of  the  same  quality  as  at 
Alderson.  The  present  tipple  arrangements  are  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter; nothing  of  a  permanent  nature  will  be  put  up  until  the  shaft  is 
completed,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  slope  is  far  enough 
advanced  to  insure  meeting  it  when  it  reaches  the  coal.  No  output  as 
yet,  and  no  accidents. 

Coke  Plants. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  output  for  past  year  was  9,300 
tons;  Choctaw  Coke  Company  output  for  past  year  was  16,140  tons; 
total,  25,440  tons. 

Resume  of  output  of  coal  and  number  of  men  employed  for  the  years  ended  June  SO,  1894, 

1895,  1896,  and  1897. 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  R. 
E,.  Co 

333, 616 

261,596 

226,  523 

133,480 

3,600 

2,500 

5,000 

932 

847 

896 

435 

45 

10 

100 

397, 186 

322,  872 
237,  604 
160,  963 

1,011 

800 
800 
416 

366,  009 

300,  238 
213,  H85 
175,  068 

951 

738 
660 
539 

347, 123 

383, 712 
206, 268 
163,  272 

750 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Improve- 

738 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

737 
476 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Sundry  small  slopes  and  strip  pits 

16,  800 

1,100 

1,100 

7,000 

700 

575 

100 

6 

10 

39 

6 

22 

70,510 

320 

97,  232 

240 

T.  N.  Foster 

W,  0.  Hartshorne  . . . 

Wilburton,  Fanshawe,  and  Vinita 

38,  757 

io,  ooo 

116 

75 

52,031 

23,  366 
16,  232 

L0,219 

7.077 

5,500 

4,956 

4, 109 

3,500 

2,079 

1,000 

1,000 

6,  000 

6,500 

500 

500 

300 

900 

119 

7,989 
20,  600 

22,  596 

54 

90 

48 

85 

45 

Savanna  Coal  Mining  and  Trad- 

12,530 

19,585 
3,800 
5,400 
3,251 
3,000 
300 
6,000 

40 
00 
18 
21 
21 
15 
30 
30 

24 

35 

500 

3,755 

300 

10 
54 
10 

20 

14 

25 

18 

1,100 
12,  000 

22 

80 

10 

12 

30 

7,800 

60 

7,000 

75 

42 

5 

5 

10 

5 

Total  

966,315 

3,265 

1,  228,  440 

3,648 

1,  235, 333 

3,  695 

1,  302,  378 

3,  470 

604 
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Resume  and  comparative  statement  of  accidents  for'  years  ended  June  80,  1S94,  1895, 

1896,  1897. 
CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENT. 


Tear  ended  June  30 — 


1894. 


1895. 


1897. 


Total 
for  four 
years. 


Fall  of  roof 

Fallot*  coal 

Explosion  of  fire  damp 

Run  over  or  caught  by  pit  car 

Returning  to  shot 

Drilling  old  shot 

Powder  explosion ' 

Dynamite  explosion 

Accident  from  hoisting  machinery 

Railroad  car  door  falling 1 

Pit.  car  falling  down  shaft 

Premature  explosion  of  shot 

Falling  on  rail 

Fall  ot  crossbar 

Caught  between  cage  and  shaft 

Caught  by  descending  cage  or  by  ascending  cage. 

Fall  of  dirt  in  strip  pit 

Falling  off  pit  top 

Falling  down  slope 

Caught  by  flying  shot 

Kicked  by  mule 


Total. 


43 


58 


4(5 


ACCIDENTS  BY  COMPANIES. 


23 

12 

3 

5 

1 

27 

12 

3 

3 

1 

22 
8 
7 
7 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

20 
1 
7 
5 
6 
..... 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

92 

33 

20 

20 

13 

2 

5 

2 

Jenson  Coal  Co 

1 

Total 

43 

46 

58 

46 

193 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  BY  CAUSES. 


Gas  explosion 

Fall  of  roof 

Caught  by  pit  car 

Fall  of  coal 

Powder  explosion 

Dynamite  explosion 

Returning  to  shot 

Fell  from  cage 

Kicked  by  mule 

Caught  by  ascending  cage. 
Caught  by  flying  shot 


Total. 


13 


12 


22 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  BY  COMPANIES. 


8 
2 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

7 
2* 

14 
1 
1 
2 

..... 
3 

33 

4 

5 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total •. 

13 

6 

12 

22 

53 
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Following  is  an  extract  from  the  agreement  between  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  coal  industry  in  the  Indian  Territory: 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  shall  remain  and  he  the  common  property  of  the  memhers  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  eacli  and  every  mem- 
ber shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole;  and  no  patent  provided 
for  in  this  agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenue  from  coal  and 
asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  he  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  the  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and  asphalt  mines 
as  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  other  which  may  hereafter  be  leased  and  operated, 
shall  he  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  he  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  he  for 
four  years,  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  who  shall  he  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  he  two  years,  after 
which  the  term  of  appointees  shall  he  for  four  years.  They  shall  each  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  their  respec- 
tive nations. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt  with  auy  person  or  corporation  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same  when  they  expire. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void,  but  such  person  or  corporations  shall  have  prior  right  to  lease  the  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which 
shall  be  in  a  square  as  near  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  royalty 
on  coal  shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  all  coal  mined,  pay- 
able on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is 
mined.  Royalty  on  asphalt  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  ton,  payable  same  as  coal.  Pro- 
vided, that  the  legislatures  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  may  reduce  such 
royalties  when  they  deem  it  to  their  best  interests  to  do  so.  No  royalties  shall  be 
paid  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury  as  herein  provided. 

Lessee  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advance  roy- 
alty on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as  royalty 
when  each  mine  is  developed  or  operated  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of  such 
guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments,  and  all  persons  having  coal  leases  must 
pay  said  annual  advance  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed  or  undeveloped ; 
provided,  however,  that  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advance 
annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  payable 
on  any  lease  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  the 
royalties  paid  in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become  and  be  the  money  and  property 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

In  service,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  included 
such  lots  in  J;owns  as  are  occupied  by  lessees'  houses,  either  occupied  by  said  lessees' 
employees  or  as  offices  or  warehouses;  provided,  however,  that  in  those  town  sites 
designated  and  laid  out  under  this  agreement,  where  coal  leases  are  now  being 
operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  from  appraisement  and 
sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and  only  while 
they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient  amount  of  land,  to  be 
determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men  actually 
engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  suflficienl  amount  for 
all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes.  And,  provided  further,  that  when 
the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  lots  of  land 
so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  coal  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  the  language  of  the  agreement  is 
ambiguous;  that  the  time  of  termination  of  their  leases  is  expressed 
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in  con  •  terms:  that  the  royalty  to  be  paid  is  an  advance  on  the 

old  rate,  the  royalty  now  being  paid  is  by  the  bushel  oi  85  pounds. 

only  coal  passing  over  a  1-inch  screen  is  to  be  paid  for,  whc 
the   agreement  calls  tor  a  royalty  of   15   cents  per   ton  for  all   coal 
mined,    and   that    this,    while  apparently  reducing  the  royalty,   act- 
ually increases  it  from  20  to  30  per  cent.     They  claim  that  the  royalty 

paid  is  almost  an  embargo  on  the  business,  and  that  to  increase 
this  royalty  is  to  tuxther  depress  and  hinder  a  business  already  heavily 

L     They  show  that  the  royalty  now  paid  realizes  to  the  Indians 

$600  per  acre  for  their  land,  and  leaves  them  the  surface 

as  valuable  as  before  the  coal  was  extracted.     They  claim  that  the 

si     give    oy protection  to  the  companies  who  have  large 

vested  rights  in  improvements,  buildings,  etc,  which  have  been  erected 

under   contracts  with  the  Indians,  the  said  contracts    having  been 

I  by  the  United  State-  G  ent 

ttaeh  hereto  a  copy  of  the  act  for  the  protection  of  the  live>  of 

rs  in  the  Territoi 

•  U   I         ''  '  -    -        the  Terrtft 

- 

Be   -                           .  . 

and  unorganized  Territory  of  the 

States            ein  are  located                    -  __:   _    te  annual  output  of  which 

shall  be  in «      ess     I       -    thousand         -  the  President  shall  appoint  a 

mine::  aq                        -      II  hold  orhce  until  hise  ssoi    -           inted  and  qualified. 

Such:    -        tore                         aterij . .          q  the  die  rgeof  Mb          bs,  give  bond  to 

two  thousand  d  uditioned  for  tl 

Si     .  _.  Ti-.T  no  person  shall  be  eligil  -  ::ent  as  mine:-  I         nder 

ae  of  this  act  -  :   or  niini:._        .  c  a:.'i 

-who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  al        st  -  5  in  the  Territory  for  which  h«r  shall 

ted;  -  si  -  gent,  manager,  or  agent  of  any 

iningengj  teres!  a     ny  mine  in  snch  Territory 

shall  fc1       -  -        tor  under  isions  of  this  act. 

t  shal  I  :  the  mine  inspector  ]•  -  this  act  1 

make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  m::  tod  in  such  Territory. 

and  to  :  fc  at  least  am  adition  of  ine  in  sai      Terri- 

:  -  i  -    I  '■:.■'        i  ..fair 

ts,  1  ts  or  e  —  a   ess,  the  «har- 

i '  ion  of  the  machinery  for  ven~      tinge  ee      :  i  fcb       oantityof 

re  jame.     Such  reports  shal".  the   [governor  of  the  Terri- 

totb     Se  - 
:.  and  in  the  case  of  an  un<  :  a  rerritory  directly  to  the 

- 

Chal  se  the  said  mi  tor  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 

structed  or  not  furnish*  roper  machinery  and 

f  the  miners  an  -  -  the  duty 

ernor  of  such  orgai  -  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 

a  ■   -     I  -  Lminet  lat  the  said 

ngtheniinw  -     alar  the  sa     aie  mdrequir- 

s;  them  -  litional  machinery.  - 

ion.  or  other  applis  :ner-  an  I 

other  empl  -  with  period.  1  -  :. anted,  an       f  the  -  line  be  not 

furnished  as  required  in  such  not  t  a  ::  Lawful  after  the  time  nxed  in  su<:h 

notice  for  the  -  _   :  -  rate  said  mine. 

5.  That  in  all  coal  min  sin  1  tories  of  the  Unil  Stat  a  the  owners  o: 
managers  shall  pro  a  fi»,  slopes  arated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  h                                                                   .  by  which 

:--                           -  a                          ®  shall              -         ivail- 

-     -  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  anv  coal 

mine  to  be  so]  r-jvided  it  shah  ity  of  the  mine  in-                    make  report  of 

h  fact,  audi  11  issue,  as  provided  in  section  fonr  of  this  act, 

rce  and  efl 

6.  That  the  owners  or  ma:.  .                          coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hun- 

-   ah    D  provi  nate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than 
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-five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per 

minute,  fo  fty  men  at  work  in  .said  mine,  and  in  like  proporth 

number,  which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery 

mine  to  th 

and  expell  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisono       .    -  nd  all  workings  shall  be 

:  of  standi]  g  gas. 

Se<  .  7.  Thai  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  -hall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
ply  with  th  this  ad  after  the  expirati 

the  period  named  i.i  the  notice  pi  rin  a     I  on  four  of  this  act, 

deemed  cruilty  of  a  misdemeano  II  he  hne<.  i 

S»  .  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  he  used  or  for  the  pun 
Vie  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.   That  escape  -hafts  shall  fcructed  in  complianee  with  th' 

ments  of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  p 

time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  in-    ■  md  in  no  -aid  time  be 

extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  th-  bottom  of  th--  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all      n  a    -     "hat  conversation  may  be  carried  on  th: 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall    be  provided  and   suffii  : 
"-.-rhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  '>r  hoisl      _  -      -       And  the  mine 

stor  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  -.-.:      -       -     of  all  sue! 
apparatus. 

Sec.  1-.   That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine.     And  no  father  or  othe:  present  the 
>f  anybody  so  employed.     Any  person  guilty  of  violating  th              -  this 
-ection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi-'                     and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  place 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines.     And  the  maximum  number  of  pera 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determine 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  t->  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  "he  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  a1  -.able 

times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine:  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relat- 

_  to  tl  e  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  an  -  -  Uyto 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with:  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  required  t  -  ry  for  such  en":  -        "ion. 

examination  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  11  make  an  entry  in  the 

record  in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  th  ti  >n. 

Sec.  15.   That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  tl       writing 
and  made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occur: 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  min<-  to  comply  with  the  i<  t*  mtained  ::  f  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pnrsnance  of 
this  act.  any  court  <■:  tent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judg  -  ii  court  in  vac;. I 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  Uni1  St  I  -  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  gov  I  erritory  or  of  the  S< 
tary  of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restrain]    s    I 

mine  until  such  requirements  are  complied  with.  and.  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunc- 
tion no  bond  sh  ired. 

-  .17.  That  wherever  the  term  '•  owner  or  ma:  _  :  Le  -  th  -  *  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine.     And  in 

-  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation  the  man  _  _ 
officers  and  superintendents,  and  other  managing     [rents  of  e  -hall 

•  -rsonally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  p  I  re  _ 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  recei 

-  nd  per  annum,  and  their  actual  travelin.  -  :  a    _     . 

in  their  duties. 
Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  ma": 

by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 

such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  "he  Secret.. 

the  Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisii  - 

in  such  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statu:  -         Territory  shall 

be  operative  in  lieu  of  thi-  act. 
Approved  March  3.  1^91. 
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Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  12,  1897. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  July  1, 1  beg  leave  to  make 
report  of  the  steps  taken  by  me  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories." 

The  miniug  officials  throughout  the  Territory  have  done  everything 
that  I  have  requested  of  them  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
miners  and  the  ventilation  of  the  mines.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
seriously  of  poor  ventilation.  In  some  instances  1  have  found  that  the 
air  was  not  properly  distributed  or  not  forced  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ing places,  but  on  my  calling  attention  to  the  same  it  was  at  once 
remedied.  It  has  been  proven  to  me  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine 
owners  to  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  miniug  laws. 

The  general  condition  of  the  mines  is  improving  rapidly.  In  mines 
where  no  second  outlet  had  been  driven  the  same  has  been  done.  I 
may  add  that  all  the  mines  that  I  have  inspected  have  the  second  out- 
let. The  roadways  are  kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dust  explosions,  and 
safety  lamps  are  used  in  all  places  where  gas  is  known  to  generate. 

The  number  of  mines  in  operation  is  24;  those  not  in  operation,  8; 
new  mines  in  course  of  development  and  producing,  5. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  is  as 
follows:  Bernalillo  County,  275,937  tons;  Colfax  County,  203,537  tons; 
Lincoln  County,  4,000  tons;  Rio  Arriba  County,  21,400  tons;  Santa  Fe 
County,  225,000  tons;  San  Juan  County,  1,825  tons;  a  total  of  733,539 
tons,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  at  the  mines,  is  $1,196,915. 

The  total  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  7,  from  the  following  causes: 
By  falling  rock,  3;  by  falling  coal,  1 ;  run  over  by  cars,  2 ;  by  premature 
blast,  1.  There  were  14  nonfatal  accidents,  from  the  following  causes: 
By  falling  coal,  4;  by  falling  rock,  3;  by  cars,  4;  by  rope,  1;  by  fall  of 
roof,  1;  unclassified,  1.  The  total  number  of  men  in  and  about  the 
mines  in  the  Territory,  as  reported  to  me,  is  as  follows:  Miners,  1,154; 
outside  men,  171;  boys,  40;  a  total  of  1,365. 

In  many  respects  I  deem  the  present  laws  governing  coal  mining  as 
inadequate,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of 
amendments  thereto. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  employing  ten 
or  more  men  should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or 
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plan  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100 
feet  to  1  inch,  showing  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the  workings,  and 
the  general  inclinations  of  the  stratum  or  any  material  deflections  in 
such  working,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mine,  which  shall 
be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the 
county  where  said  mine  is  located;  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy 
of  such  map  or  plan  to  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his 
office.  Said  owner  or  agent  shall  cause  to  be  made,  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year,  a  statement  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  said  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner  of  any  coal 
mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one 
month  after  the  time  prescribed,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above 
required,  or  if  the  inspector  should  find  or  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate  in  any  material  part,  he  be  author- 
ized to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the  actual  workings  of  such  coal 
mine  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope, 
or  drift,  shall  provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of 
ventilation  of  not  less  than  150  cubic  feet  (where  fire  damp  is  known  to 
exist)  per  minute  per  person  employed  in  such  mine,  and  also  an 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 
each  mule  or  horse  used  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed 
throughout  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless 
and  expel  the  noxious  and  poisonous  gases  from  each  and  every  work- 
ing place  in  the  mine.  Break-throughs  or  air  ways  should  be  driven 
at  least  every  60  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  inspector, 
and  an  air  way  or  break-through  be  made  at  the  face  of  each  and  every 
abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break-throughs,  except  those  last  made 
near  the  working  face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  and  made  air- 
tight by  brattice,  trapdoor,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  current  of  air  in 
circulation  in  the  mine  may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  the  mine,  where 
the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are  at  work. 

Third.  Within  twenty- four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working 
face  in  the  mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  any,  should  be 
taken  out,  and  all  entrances  and  approaches  to  that  particular  place 
should  be  bratticed  up  or  filled  in  with  "  goaf,"  except  openings  for 
ingress  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  two  openings — immediately  in 
the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  or  working  face — danger  signals 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  maimer  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid 
seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or 
suction  fans,  exhaust-steam  furnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  such 
capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  maintain  an  abundant  supply  of 
air;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilating  purposes  it  shall 
be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire  to 
any  part  of  the  works  by  lining  the  upcast  with  any  incombustible 
material  for  a  sufficient  distance  up  from  said  furnace.  All  mines 
generating  fire  damp  shall  be  kept  clear  from  standing  gas,  and  every 
working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined  every  morning  with  a  safety 
lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  any  of  the  workmen  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examination 
shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  Avorkings  the  day  of  the  month,  and  report 
the  condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top;  and  in  all  mines, 
whether  they  generate  fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  assisting  or 
directing  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted 
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that  they  will  shut  up  of  their  own  accord  and  can  not  stand  open. 
The  owner  or  agent  shall  employ  a  practical  and  competent  overseer, 
to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the 
ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling  ways,  pumps,  timber, 
and  drainage;  also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their  exca- 
vations all  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured 
against  falling  in  on  the  traveling  way,  and  that  sufficient  props  and 
caps,  of  suitable  length  and  size,  arc  furnished  for  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners.  He 
should  measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three  times  a  week  at  the  inlet 
and  outlet,  and  also  near  the  face  of  all  the  entries.  A  record  on  prop- 
erly printed  blanks  should  be  kept  of  such  measurements,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be  mailed  a  copy. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make 
daily  inspection  of  ropes,  chains,  cages,  and  other  hoisting  apparatus, 
guides,  and  shaft  timbers,  and  make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection 
in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for  that  purpose.  The  mine 
boss  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ventilating  appli- 
ances and  any  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  designating 
the  entry  and  room  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found.  The  record  of 
the  aforesaid  inspection  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  the  mine  inspector. 

I  hereto  attach  a  copy  of  the  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories : 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories. 
[Public  No.  165.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines,  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which 
shall  he  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 
Such  inspector  shall,  hefore  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Th;it  no  person  shall  ho  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he  shall 
be  appointed;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent  of  any 
mine,  or  asmining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Territory 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air 
or  ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  supplied  to  the  same.  Such  reports  shall  he  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  nor  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  alter  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 
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Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or 
managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal 
mine  to  be  so  provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of 
such  fact,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act, 
and  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty-five 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for 
every  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number, 
which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to 
the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept 
clear  of  standing  gas. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
time  shall  bo  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  And  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoistiDg 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine.  And  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines.  And  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine;  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with ;  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the 
record  in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  the  writing 
and  made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation, 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such 
mine  until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunc- 
tion no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  "owner  or  manager"  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  anjr  mine.  And  in 
case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation  the  managing 
officers  and  superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  shall  be 
personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  managers. 
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Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  ;i 
salary  of  two  thousand  per  annum,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
in  their  duties. 

SEC.  1!'.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  sale  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be 
enforced  in  such  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory 
shall  be  operative  in  lieu  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  3,  1891. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  Ncir  Mexico. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Howard  University, 
Washington,  B.  C,  July  21,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  my  annual  report  as  president  of  Howard 
University,  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  brings  our  work  down  to  June  30,  1897,  and  should  include 
the  catalogue  for  189G-97,  and  also  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  same 
period.  The  year  has  been  one  of  entire  harmony  and  progress,  and 
we  have  tried  in  all  respects  to  conform  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  granted. 

In  all  the  departments  the  students  have  aggregated  598,  being  only 
a  slight  variation  from  last  year,  though  most  schools  in  the  country 
have  felt  the  effect  of  the  business  depression  prevalent  in  the  country. 
As  our  support  comes  so  largely  from  the  Government,  this,  though 
our  students  are  usually  poor,  we  have  largely  escaped.  Our  students 
are  of  both  sexes  and  have  come  from  thirty-four  different  States  and 
Territories,  besides  Africa,  Canada,  Corea,  Honduras,  Japan,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Though  the  act  of  incorporation  contemplated  an  agri- 
cultural department,  the  past  year  is  the  first  in  which  one  has  been 
tentatively  organized,  instruction  having  been  given  according  to  the 
"First  Principles  of  Agriculture  "  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Jersey.  The  trustees  would  gladly  secure  land  for  a 
practice  farm,  it  being  thought  possible  to  gather  up  from  the  District 
many  boys  who  might  otherwise  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  and  crime. 
The  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  never  participated  in  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
Congress  by  which  agricultural  colleges  in  other  portions  of  the  country 
have  been  endowed  by  Congress,  and  the  trustees  raise  the  inquiry 
why  Howard  University  may  not  legitimately  be  the  recipient  of  this 
benefit,  If  this  were  done  it  would  help  us  at  once  to  an  agricultural 
plant  for  a  practice  farm.  At  least,  is  it  too  much  for  the  University 
to  ask  that  Congress  shall  provide  the  means  for  instruction  in  such 
a  branch  of  the  institution. 

During  the  last  year  the  buildings  were  injured  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $1,000  by  a  severe  storm,  and  for  needed  repairs  the  University 
expended  $2,300  beyond  the  $1,000  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Con- 
gress. I  would  respectfully  request  that,  as  this  sum  has  been  drawn 
from  our  permanent  endowments,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  it  be  added 
to  this  year's  appropriation  for  repairs.  For  the  fitting  up  of  a  prac- 
tice room  for  our  normal  department,  which  the  trustees  contemplate 
doing  the  present  year,  I  respectfully  ask  not  to  exceed  $500.  This 
would  be  expended  in  seats  and  other  furniture  and  appliances  suitable 
for  such  a  room. 
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In  compliance  with,  the  legislation  of  Congress,  I  have  the  honor  to 
append  the  following  statement  of  the  use  made  of  the  funds  last  year 
granted  the  University. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

J.  E.  Bankin,  President. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EXPENDITURE   OF   APPROPRIATION. 

The  appropriation  bill  requires  the  proper  officer  of  the  University  to 
report  how  the  appropriation  is  expended,  and  in  compliance  with  this 
requirement  I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  following: 

The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  business  manager,  whose  annual  salary  is  $2,000, 

was  paid  from  the  appropriation $1,  600 

Seven  professors  in  the  college,  preparatory,  and  normal  departments  were 
paid  their  full  salaries  from  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  each 10,  500 

Two  lady  teachers,  whose  annual  salaries  are  $1,000  each,  were  paid  $900  each 

from  the  appropriation 1,  800 

Two  assistant  teachers  in  the  normal  department,  whose  annual  salaries  were 
$800,  were  paid  from  the  appropriation  $720  each 1,  440 

One  assistant  professor  in  the  preparatory  department  was  paid  the  full 
amount  of  his  salary 900 

One  assistant  professor  in  the  preparatory  department  was  paid  the  full 

amount  of  his  salary  from  the  appropriation 800 

One  assistant  teacher  in  the  normal  department  was  paid  the  full  amount  of 
her  salary  from  the  appropriation » 600 

One  assistant  teacher  in  the  normal  department,  whose  annual  salary  is  $500, 
was  paid  the  full  amount  of  her  salary 500 

One  librarian,  one  teacher  of  drawing,  and  one  professor  of  music,  whose  an- 
nual salaries  are  $500,  were  paid  $450 each  from  the  appropriation 1,  350 

One  matron,  whose  annual  salary  was  $500,  was  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  six  months  the  sum  of 300 

One  teacher  of  hygiene  and  assistant  matron  a  part  of  the  time  was  paid  from 
the  appropriation 360 

One  teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting  was  paid  from  the  appropriation        150 

One  dean  of  the  law  department  and  professor  was  paid  the  full  amount  of 
his  salary 2,  000 

Two  professors,  at  $1,500,  were  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  salaries 3,  000 

One  librarian  and  professor  of  the  law  department  was  paid  the  sum  of 1,  200 

Two  assistant  professors  and  lecturers  were  paid  $500  each  from  the  appro- 
priation      1,  000 

Total 27,500 

The  sum  of  $3,000  appropriated  for  the  manual  training  school 
(industrial  department)  was  used  as  follows : 

For  wages  of  five  instructors „ $2,  418. 40 

For  j  anitor  and  fireman 138. 75 

For  fuel 105.77 

For  lumber,  hardware,  and  other  materials,  for  carpenter  shop,  tin  shop, 

printing  office,  etc 337. 08 

Total 3,000.00 

The  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  buildings  and  grounds  was  expended 
in  paying  mechanics  and  the  purchase  of  materials.  (The  University 
expended  $2,320.25  for  repairs  of  buildings  besides  the  $1,000.) 

The  sum  of  $900,  appropriated  for  the  law  and  general  library  books, 
shelving,  and  fixtures,  was  divided  equally  between  the  library  of  the 
law  department  and  the  general  library,  while  the  sum  of  $200  for 
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chemical  apparatus  was  used   for  tliat    purpose  for   which  it  was 
appropriated. 

I  also  add  the  treasurer's  report  of  current  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  L897  : 

Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897, 

ACCOUNT    PERTAINING  TO   CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  18% $11.89 

From  United  states  for  salaries  of  officers  and  professors: 

Academic  branches 20,800.00 

Industrial  department 3,000.00 

Chemical  apparatus 200.  00 

Law  and  general  library  books 900.  00 

Buildings  and  grounds 1, 000.  00 

From  rents 4,  703.  99 

From  income  from  investments 7,  797.47 

From  students7  rooms 1,  513.  90 

From  proceeds  of  shops    148.  83 

From  miscellaneous  sources 452.  77 

By  transfer  from  general  endowment  fund 2,  700.  00 

Total 42.728.85 

Expenses. 

Salaries,  academic  departments  and  officers 25,  370.  00 

Industrial  department 3, 139.03 

Chemical  apparatus 200.  00 

Law  and  general  li  brary 900.  00 

Buildings  and  grounds  (Congressional  appropriation) 1,000.  00 

Repairs  of  buildings 2,  320.  25 

Care  of  grounds 386.  8G 

Fuel  and  gas 1,  322.  76 

Janitors,  firemen,  and  watchmen 1,  858.  33 

Insurance 961. 54 

Incidentals 2, 116.  79 

Loan  of  January,  1896,  and  interest 1,  337. 93 

Interest  on  $13,000,  transferred  to  aid  fund 780.  00 

Interest  on  $1,5000  to  medical  department 900.  00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1897 135.36 

Total 42,728.85 

Medical  department : 

By  cash,  Dr.  F.  J.  Shadd,  treasurer 7,064.43 

By  cash,  interest  on  $15,000  for  one  year 900.  00 

To  professors  and  lecturers $5,  575. 00 

To  printing  and  advertising. 867. 10 

To  apparatus,  material,  and  appliances -        571.86 

To  Dr.  Shadd,  commission 325.00 

To  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  traveling  expenses, 

janitors,  gas  hills,  etc 600.  22 

To  balance  June  30,  1897 - 25.25 

7,  964.  43 

Law  department:  = 

By  United  States,  for  salaries 7,200.00 

To  professors  and  lecturers 7,  200.  00 

Theological  department : 

By  donations  from  American  Missionary  Association,  including  interest 

on  Stone  fund 3,500.00 

By  other  donations 157.  80 

To  professors  and  lecturers 3,  657. 80 

3,657.80 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Officers  of  the  Institution. 


Patron WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  President  of 

tiif  United  States. 
President— EDWARD  MINER  GALLAUDET, 

Ph.D.,LL.  D. 
Secretary.— Hon.  JOHN  B.  WIGHT. 
Treasurer.— LEWIS  J.  DAVIS,  Esq. 


Directors.— Hon.  EDWARD  C.  WALTHALL, 
Senator  from  Miss.;  Hon.  SERENO  E. 
PAYNE,  M.C.from  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  JOSEPH  D. 
SAYERS,  M.  C.  from  Tex.,  representing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Hon.  BENRY 
L.  DAWES,  of  Mass.;  Hon.  JOSEPH  I',. 
HAWLEY,  of  Conn.;  Rev.  BYROJN  SUN- 
DERLAND, D.  D. ;  Hon.  JOHN  W.  FOST  E  R ; 
Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  of  Ya. ;  LE  W  i S 
J.  DAVIS,  ESQ. 


Faculty  of  Gallaudet  College. 


President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science.— EDWARD  MINER  GALLAUDET, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice- Presi  dint  and  Professor  of  History  and  Lan- 
guages.— EDWARD  A.  FAY,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  English 
Philology. -SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. — Rev.  JOHN  W. 
CHICKERING,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  History  and  English — J.  BURTON 
HOTCHKISS,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Latin. — AMOS  G. 
DRAPER,  M.  A. 


Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. — 
CHARLES  R.  ELY,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Latin.— PERCIVAL  HALL,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English.— MAY  MARTIN,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Latin. — ALLAN  I). 
FAY,  M.  A. 

Instructors  in  Gymnastics.— ALBERT  F.  AD- 
AMS, B.  A.;  AMELIA  WEICKSKL 

Instructor  in  Drawing.— ARTHUR  D.  BRY- 
ANT, B.  Ph. 


Department  of  Articulation. 


Instructor  in  Charge.— PERCIVAL  HALL,  M.  A. 

Assistants. 


Instructors.— MARY  T.  G.  GORDON,  KATE  H. 

FISH,  ALLAN  B.  FAY,  M.  A. 
Normal   Fellow.— CYRUS    E.    WHITE,   B.   A., 

Penn  College. 


Normal  Students.— FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  Instructor  in  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf;  EZRA  S.  HENNE,  Michi- 
gan State  Normal  School ;  LAURA  CABKOLL 
WING,  Cutler  Academy,  Colorado;  EDITH 
BAKER  PYLE,  St.  John's  School,  New  York- 


Faculty  of  the  Kendall  School. 


President— EDWARD  MINER  GALLAUDET, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Instructors.— JAMES  DENISON,  M.  A.,  Princi- 
pal; MELVILLE  BALLARD,  M.  S.;  THEO- 
DORE A.  KIESEL,  B.  Ph.;  SARAH  H.  POR- 
TER: MAY  MARTIN,  B.  A. 


Instructors  in  Articulation.— -MARY  T.  G.  GOR- 
DON, KATE  H.  FISH. 

Instructor    in    Drawing.— ARTHU II    D. 
ANT,  B.  Ph. 
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Domestic  Department. 


Supervisor  and  Disbursing  Agent— WALLACE 

G.  FOWLER. 
Attending  Physician.— J).  K.  SHUTE,  M.  D. 
Consulting  Physician. — N.  S.  LINCOLN,  M.  D. 
Matron.— Miss  ELLEN  GORDON. 


Associate  Matron.— Mrs.   AMANDA  W.  TEM- 
PLE. 

Master  of  Shop.— ISA  A  C  A  L  LISON. 

Farmer  and  Head  Gardener. — EDWARD  MAN- 
GUM. 
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FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  5, 1897. 
The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1896,  numbered  106; 
admitted  during  the  year,  38;  since  admitted,  40;  total,  184.  Under 
instruction  since  July  1,  103  males;  females,  81.  Of  these,  130  have 
been  in  the  college  department,  representing  28  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Canada,  and  54  in  the  primary  department.  A  list  of 
the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since  July  1, 
1896,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH. 

For  the  second  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred,  the  patient  having  brought  the  fever  with  him 
from  the  West.  Happily,  the  case  was  not  one  of  great  severity,  and 
yielded  to  the  usual  treatment.  With  this  exception,  and  a  few  light 
cases  of  whooping  cough,  general  good  health  has  prevailed  among  our 
pupils  and  students  throughout  the  year. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  RANDOLPH  TUCKER. 

The  management  of  the  institution  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  during 
the  past  year  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  been  for  nearly  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  February  the  following  minute  was 
adopted  by  the  board : 

In  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  experiences  a  loss  that  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt. 
All  connected  with  the  institution  will  hold  Mr.  Tucker  in  honored  and  loving  remem- 
brance for  the  wise  foresight  and  large-hearted  benevolence  which  ever  characterized 
his  action  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  management. 

To  the  members  of  the  board  his  death  is  a  sharp  personal  sorrow,  breaking  with 
some  the  intimate  friendship  of  many  years. 

His  bright  and  cheery  disposition,  his  engaging  manners,  and  his  brilliant  wit 
made  his  presence  at  any  gathering  of  the  directors,  whether  official  or  social,  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine.  And  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  learning  in  the  law,  coupled 
with  his  ready  solution  of  important  questions,  rendered  his  services  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  greatest  value. 

Mr.  Tucker  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  departments  of  the  institution,  but  was 
especially  concerned  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  college. 

At  the  public  anniversary  in  1880  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address  to  the  students, 
before  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  board,  and  the  interest  excited  in  his  mind, 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  led  to  his  appointment  as  a 
member,  soon  after,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

From  that  time  on  through  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Tucker's  zeal  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  institution  never  flagged,  and  he  has  left  a  record 
that  places  his  name  among  its  most  worthy  and  disinterested  benefactors. 
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CHANGES   IN   THE   CORPS   OF    OFFICERS. 

In  June  last  Professor  Gordon,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  mathematics  in  the  college  for  twenty-four  years,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  superin tendency  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville,  111. 

Professor  Gordon,  besides  conducting  his  own  department  of  instruc- 
tion, had  charge  from  1891  to  1895  of  our  normal  class  and  the  work  of 
speech  teaching.  His  ability  in  all  the  lines  of  effort  which  he  under- 
took was  highly  appreciated  both  in  and  out  of  the  college,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  his  friends  here  attend  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness, 
with  an  assurance  of  his  success  therein. 

Assistant  Prof.  Charles  R.  Ely,  who  has  been  a  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty for  the  past  five  years  as  an  instructor  in  mathematics,  will  assume 
Professor  Gordon's  duties  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  is  fortunately  well  prepared,  having  pursued  for  the 
past  two  years  a  special  post-graduate  course  of  study  in  chemistry  in 
Columbian  University.  Professor  Ely  was  awarded  a  triple  prize  of 
$150  last  summer  for  highest  excellence  as  a  student  of  chemistry. 

Mr.  Allan  B.  Fay,  B.  A.  Harvard  University  1894,  M.  A.  1895,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  Latin  and  English.  The  son  and  grand- 
son of  eminent  instructors  of  the  deaf,  Mr.  Fay  brings  to  the  position 
the  equipment  of  versatile  and  thorough  scholarship  and  much  famil- 
iarity with  the  deaf,  coupled  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  devote  himself 
to  their  welfare.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  he  will  prove  a  valu- 
able accession  to  our  corps  of  instructors. 

AN   INTERESTED   VISITOR   FROM   JAPAN. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  Mr.  Shimpachi  Konishi,  director  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  who  is  making  in 
America  and  Europe  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  paid  daily  visits  to  the  Kendall  school, 
carefully  observing  and  recording  the  work  done  in  the  schoolrooms, 
and  thoroughly  studying  the  methods  of  instruction,  both  oral  and  man- 
ual. He  expressed  himself  as  extremely  gratified  by  what  he  had 
observed  and  learned  here,  being  confident  that  it  would  prove  of  inval- 
uable assistance  to  him  in  his  work  in  Japan.  It  is  his  purpose  on 
returning  to  Japan  to  introduce  into  the  school  at  Tokyo  a  combined 
system  of  education  not  unlike  that  made  use  of  here.  Heretofore  the 
oral  method  has  been  followed  exclusively,  with  unsatisfactory  results. 

Pupils  and  teachers  saw  Mr.  Konishi  take  his  final  departure  with 
genuine  regret,  for  his  superior  intellectual  gifts,  his  sincere  and  unsel- 
fish interest  in  his  mission,  his  invariable  courtesy,  and  the  kindly  qual- 
ity of  his  heart  had  won  their  high  and  affectionate  regard. 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION   AND   LECTURES. 

No  essential  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion since  1887,  when  in  our  thirtieth  report  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
branches  taught  in  both  school  and  college  was  published.  During 
the  year  special  lectures  have  been  given  as  follows: 

In  the  college : 

The  True  Basis  of  International  Law,  by  President  Gallaudet. 

Louis  XIV,  by  Professor  Fay. 

Hygienic  Laws,  by  Professor  Chickering. 

The  Limitations  of"  Knowledge,  by  Professor  Porter. 
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Student  Life  in  the  Time  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Professor  Gordon. 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  by  Professor  Hotchkiss. 
Ancient  Greek  Civilization,  by  Professor  Draper. 
Student  Life  in  America,  1736-1895,  by  Professor  Ely. 
The  Norsemen  in  America,  by  Mr.  Hall. 
In  the  Kendall  school : 

The  Story  of  Midas,  by  Mr.  Denison. 

Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet,  by  Mr.  Ballard. 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Mr.  Kiesel. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

A  Story  of  Constantinople,  by  Mr.  Read. 

The  Youth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Donnally. 

Aladdin's  Lamp,  by  Mr.  Applewhite. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   SPEECH. 

The  work  of  our  department  of  articulation  has  gone  forward  suc- 
cessfully. All  our  students  and  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  speech  or  to  improve  whatever  power  of  oral  utterance  they 
have  on  entering.  With  four  experienced  teachers  of  speech  and  four 
normal  fellows  at  work  in  this  department,  we  have  been  able  to  fur- 
nish instruction  in  speech  to  all  who  desired  it;  and  wherever  pupils 
have  been  found  to  possess  any  serviceable  degree  of  hearing,  auricular 
training  has  been  afforded. 

THE   NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  members  of  our  normal  class — four  in  number — completed  the 
course  prescribed  satisfactorily,  and  proved  their  fitness  for  the  work 
for  which  they  were  preparing  by  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  teach- 
ing in  several  departments  of  the  institution.  The  three  young  men 
of  the  class  gave  lectures  in  the  sign  language  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Kendall  school.  All  the  members  of  the  class  have  secured  eligible 
positions. 

EXERCISES   OF   PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  annual  public  exercises  of  the  college  took  place  on  the  5th  day 
of  May. 

The  Eev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.?  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  essays  of  the  graduating  academic  class  were  as  follows: 

Dissertations. — The  Importance  of  Commerce,  John  H.  Brockkagen,  Iowa;  Edmund 
Spenser,  Lewis  A.  Roth,  Minnesota ;  Our  Native  Birds,  George  B.  Whitlocke,  Illinois ; 
Archaeological  Researches  in  Mexico,  Max  Kestner,  Colorado ;  Theories  of  Evolution, 
Ross  E.  L.  Nicholson,  Louisiana. 

Orations. — The  Achievements  of  Women,  Emma  R.  Kershner,  Pennsylvania;  A 
Glimpse  of  Child  Life,  Minnie  E.  Morris,  Ohio;  Tennyson's  Nature  Painting,  Helen 
C.  Price,  New  York;  The  Decadence  of  Architecture,  Franklin  C.  Smielau,  Ohio. 

Candidates  for  degrees  recommended  by  the  faculty  where  presented 
to  the  board  of  directors  as  follows : 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  (normal  fellows). — Joseph  A.  Applewhite,  B.  A., 
Millsaps  College;  Harry  H.  Donnally,  B.  S.,  Columbian  University:  Jessie  G.Dud- 
ley, B.  A.,  Colorado  College;  Utten  E.  Read,  M.  A.,  Illinois  College'. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. — Emma  Rebeeca  Kershner,  Max  Kestner,  Minnie 
Easter  Morris,  Ross  Edward  Lee  Nicholson,  Helen  Constance  Price,  Franklin  Charles 
Smileau,  George  Bacon  Whitlocke. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. — -John  Henry  Brockhagen,  Louis  Albert  Roth. 

The  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  on  Eev.  Frank 
Read,  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  editor  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Advance. 
INT  97 — Mis 40 
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After  the  presentation  of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  President  Ethel- 
bert  D.  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  the  following  address: 

The  Vital  Principle  in  American  Life. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  coming  before  you  to-day,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  in  being  present  at  these  exercises,  but  also 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  a  share  in  this  institution,  as  President  Gal- 
laudet's  name  has  long  been  a  household  word  in  our  institution,  as  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  used  his  book  upon  international  law.  And  as  we  are  so  familiar  with 
his  name  and  book,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  know  him  personally. 

We  have  been  studying  up  the  question  of  the  resources,  but  what  is  more  impor- 
tant in  this  great  country  of  ours,  we  have  been  revising  our  point  of  view,  during 
the  last  few  years,  of  our  American  life.  We  have  been  recovering  from  the  past  some 
estimate  of  the  forces  which  were  to  make  the  American  colonies  and  to  mold  tbe 
American  institutions.  We  have  been  studying  afresh  the  forces  which  underlie  the 
foundations  of  our  life  and  more  especially  through  the  great  patriotic  societies,  try- 
ing to  determine  what  are  the  essential  principles  which  make  an  American  citizen. 
With  the  constant  strain  upon  our  institutions  from  political  forces,  with  the  con- 
stant changes  in  our  social  forces,  we  are  confronted  with  new  problems. 

One  of  our  recent  historians  has  said  that  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
American  history  is  that  the  people  have  not  been  willing  to  treat  the  founders  of 
our  country  in  an  irreverential  manner.  It  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  treat  them  in  an 
irreverent  manner.  The  history  of  our  country  was  determined  by  principles  so 
deep,  so  far-reaching,  that  they  must  forever  determine  its  destiny,  though  we  have 
departed  from  the  essential  foundations  upon  which  they  built  our  State. 

What  was  the  influence  that  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  English  race,  and  not 
only  of  the  English  race,  but  in  the  men  from  Holland,  from  Germany,  from  France, 
the  desire  to  come  across  the  wide  ocean  to  this  land?  which  was  not  then  a  land  of 
plenty,  not  a  land  of  beautiful  farms,  not  a  land  of  fine  cities;  it  was  a  land  that 
was  barren  and  desolate,  of  forests  covered  with  unknown  dangers  of  all  sorts. 
The  men  who  came  from  England  in  that  time,  when  England  was  surging  with  the 
principles  that  had  been  born  in  that  England,  and  which  had  been  made  to  blossom 
afresh  in  that  land  which  was  awakening  to  the  high  spirit  of  liberty  which  was 
being  preached  by  men  like  John  Hampden,  who  suffered  by  their  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  in  the  prison  houses  of  England.  Such  were  the  men  who  came  here 
from  such  an  England  as  that  to  these  inhospitable  shores.  Men  like  John  Win- 
throp,  who  taught  the  world  that  there  were  men  who  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
conscience,  to  endure  all  the  hardships  of  a  new  land;  who  were  able  to  bring  all 
the  principles  of  civilization  and  all  the  principles  of  law  and  order,  yet  entirely 
separate  and  apart  from  those  worked-out  conditions  of  life  which  could  make  for 
our  sister  nation  to-day  a  civilization  and  attractiveness  which  is  surpassed  by  none. 

These  were  the  influences  which  made  England  destined  to  be  a  mother  of  colonies 
and  this  land  the  home  of  a  great  people,  the  nursery  of  great  institutions,  not 
individual  and  exclusive,  but  for  all  the  people.  Men  like  Henry  of  Virginia  started 
the  cry  of  liberty,  and  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  all  the  other 
colonies  took  up  the  grand  cry.  Not  a  liberty  for  some,  but  a  liberty  for  all;  not  a 
liberty  which  would  enable  one  man  to  exercise  power,  but  a  liberty  for  service,  and 
a  service  which  was  inspired  and  guided  by  a  high  and  definite  purpose.  This  idea 
of  service  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  principle  in  American  life. 

The  man  who  was  destined  to  be  a  great  force  in  the  American  Revolution  was  a 
man  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  splendid  life.  He  came,  not  indeed  from 
wealth,  but  from  the  best  social  circles  of  the  time.  His  was  a  long  career  of  service, 
whether  it  was  as  the  representative  of  the  colonies,  or  whether  it  was  when  he 
stood  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  gave  his  vote  for  independence;  whether  it 
was  when  he  was  leading  those  brilliant  charges  which  broke  the  lines  at  Trenton 
and  finally  before  Yorktown;  whether  in  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge,  or  when  he 
was  President  and  had  to  endure  all  the  attacks  of  calumny,  it  was  his  constant 
thought,  his  highest  idea,  that  he  was  to  serve  his  country. 

He  served  her  largely  without  price ;  and  he  was  content,  after  he  had  served  her, 
to  retire  to  Mount  Vernon  for  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  repose  before  he  went  to  his 
great  reward. 

What  Washington  did  in  that  age  another  did  in  a  later  age,  and  in  the  day  of  our 
country's  supremest  anguish.  He  was  born  of  that  class  which  we  call  poor  and 
humble;  he  had  been  reared  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana,  and  had  driven  the  mules 
along  the  towpath  of  the  canals  of  Illinois.  But  from  him  came  the  message  which 
was  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  great  United  States  in  the  great  struggle. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  be  all  slave;  he  would  desire  it  to  be  all  free;  but  freedom  or 
slavery  for  the  negro,  it  must  be  the  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  and  she  must  prevail. 
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You  have  been  permitted  in  this  age  of  revived  interest  in  his  great  career  to  see 
how  that  man  grew  from  his  humble  beginning  to  stand  at  the  very  summit  of 
this  nation's  life  because  he  desired,  out  of  his  humility,  to  stand  iirmly  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  humblest  man  might  bring  forward  the  greatest  service  that  might  be 
rendered  to  his  country.  Men  might  call  him  presumptuous;  men  might  hate  him; 
yet  remember  that  he  stood  ever  for  the  highest.  He  desired  to  serve  his  country 
and  he  was  ready  whenever  and  wherever  the  hour  for  service  might  strike. 

You  know  how  dark  and  melancholy  were  those  days  of  triumph,  because  the 
triumph  was  over  his  brethren.  Oh,  how  dear  to  us  must  be  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  a  simple  man  as  we  are,  whose  origin  was  not  splendid,  who  was  chosen  from 
among  the  poor !     Well  has  the  great  poet  written : 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  hehold  his  fame, 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  sou — the  first  American. 

And  as  we  think  of  him,  what  he  was,  and  as  we  think  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
which  was  ours  because  he  made  it  ours,  like  a  hundred  others  in  humblest  service, 
it  becomes  us  all  for  each  man  to  ask  what  is  the  service  that  he  can  render  to  his 
country;  what  is  that  service,  and  with  what  purpose  should  it  be  rendered.  The 
service  of  willingness  it  must  be,  for  service  without  its  inspiring  purposes  will 
never  amount  to  anything. 

If  those  men  who  came  to  America  had  been  contented  to  live  as  dependents  of  the 
King;  if  those  men  of  the  Revolution  had  been  contented  to  leave  it  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  finally  to  take  ship  and  return  to  England ;  if  the  men 
in  the  hour  of  our  country's  need  at  any  time  had  been  ready  to  leave  to  those  of  the 
highest  places  the  work  that  must  be  done  we  would  not  have  the  long  story  of  the 
simple  men  and  women  who  have  made  America  a  motherland  for  the  oppressed. 
We  would  not  have  the  story  of  those  who  dared  to  face  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  day  of  Lexington.  We  would  not  have  the  story  of  those  simple  western 
men  who  came  over  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  felled  down 
trees  and  opened  forests. 

It  is  our  simple  men  and  women  who  must  fight  against  the  organized  armies  of 
unrighteousness.  If  men  were  to  be  overawed  by  the  powers  that  war  against  them 
and  the  limitations  that  bind  them  we  might  never  have  had  a  Lincoln  to  strike  off 
one  by  one  the  shackles  that  bound  him ;  first,  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  then  of 
poverty,  then  of  local  prejudice.  He  never  would  have  risen  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
great  nation. 

Every  one  of  us  can  do  his  little  part  as  Lincoln  did  his,  though  we  may  not  here  see 
our  reward,  or  though  that  reward  may  be,  like  his,  a  martyr's  crown.  We  may 
have  all  that  represents  what  Washington  enjoyed  or  all  that  represents  what  Lin- 
coln, alas!  never  enjoyed.  We  can  do  something  in  the  world;  we  can,  better  still, 
be  something  in  the  world,  though  wo  all  have  our  limitations.  Oh,  how  much 
every  human  soul  must  deplore  his  limitations !  How  he  must  agonize  under  his 
limitations!  How  he  must  tremble  to  see  the  little  thread  of  water  in  the  great 
dike  which  kept  the  great  river  from  rushing  over  the  land.  As  the  great  Mississippi 
bursts  its  bounds  and  surges  over  those  beautiful  plains,  so  it  is  that,  again  and 
again,  the  waves  sweep  over  our  hearts  and  souls;  but  if  we  remain  true  to  the  idea 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  always  maintained,  that  everyone  owes  his  service  to  the 
State  when  the  moment  of  opportunity  comes,  we  will  never  be  less  than  our  own 
masters ;  and  no  other  people  need  ever  despair  because  of  class  and  caste  and  those 
other  limitations  which  hedge  in  the  soul  and  keep  men  down. 

I  often  feel  that  it  is  the  physical  limitations  that  are  so  hard  to  bear.  I  have 
so  often  felt  that  the  dear  mother  whom  I  call  mine  is  so  shut  in  because  she  can  not 
hear,  and  so  many  things  that  would  delight  her  must  pass  her  by,  but  after  all,  she 
has  been  able  to  raise  songs  of  praise  that  so  much  of  joy  was  hers. 

How  much  did  those  men  do  and  overcome  who  built  their  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness! As  we  see  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Hudson,  crowned  with  the 
beautiful  homes  of  wealth,  common  enough  now,  but  never  known  to  those  who 
built  the  first  foundations  there,  we  think  of  this. 

Limited  as  you  may  be,  you  may  yet  plant  a  little  tree  which  eventually  shall  grow 
so  broad  and  spread  its  limbs  for  the  delight  of  those  who  may  come  after.  Even 
the  most  uncultured  may  do  this. 

College  training  is  among  us  too  much  an  end,  too  much  an  object  in  itself.  We 
feel  that  if  we  are  college  bred  we  are  promoted  into  the  higher  circle;  but  after 
awhile  we  realize  that  the  man  who  has  not  appreciated  his  college  training,  who 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  higher  opportunity  of  his  profession,  is  less  lifted  up  than 
cast  down  by  that  profession  he  has  discredited.     It  is  the  same  with  the  man  in 
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high  office ;  if  he  doesn't  make  it  his  business  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  so  that 
he  shall  honor  the  office,  instead  of  expecting  the  office  to  honor  him,  he  has  dis- 
credited not  only  the  office  hut  his  country  and  its  very  institutions. 

Oh,  how  great  are  these  influences !  Oh,  how  wonderful  the  opportunities  of  a 
life  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live!  And  we  are  looking  up  to  those  influ- 
ences. We  are  realizing  not  only  the  solidity  of  our  nation,  hut  we  are  realizing 
that  it  is  the  individual  that  makes  the  family  possible,  the  family  that  ma^-es  the 
city  possible,  the  city  that  makes  the  country  possible,  and  the  country  that  makes 
the  State  possible. 

After  all,  the  responsibilities  are  upon  the  individual,  and  those  who  resolve  to 
serve  the  State  should  realize  that  the  great  motive  forces  of  civilization  are  the 
thoughts  of  duty  that  should  lie  in  the  soul  of  the  individual. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  the  constant  cry  that  we  are  degenerating.  When  the 
war  broke  out  how  many  said  that  the  men  who  walked  Fifth  avenue  would  never 
repeat  the  deeds  of  those  whose  names  they  bore.  And  yet  how  many  went  out  of 
the  cities  into  the  fields  of  action  and  proved  that  the  forces  of  American  life  had 
not  run  low.  And  to-day  we  are  hearing  more  and  more  the  cry  that  our  institu- 
tions are  in  danger  because  the  people  of  our  country  do  not  love  them  and  are  not 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  them. 

But  this  is  not  so  any. more  than  it  was  then,  and  if  necessity  should  arise  we 
would  have  the  same  proof  that  we  had  then,  for  we  realize  more  and  more  that 
life  is  but  a  circle,  and  that  the  circle  is  not  only  obligation  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others,  and  through  them  to  the  State. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  New  York. 

Degrees  were  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  presentation  day. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  under  review  will  appear 
from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

Support  of  the  Institution, 
receipts. 


Balance  from  old  account $64. 23 

From     the     Treasury    of    the 

UuitedStates 65,000.00 

Board,  tuition,  and  room  rent.     4,  966.  67 
Work  in  shop 79. 45 


Manual-labor  fund $704. 59 

Hay 31.40 

Old  metal 16.77 


Total 70, 


1.11 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

Plumbing,  sewerage,  etc 

Household  expenses,  market- 
ing, etc 

Meats 

Groceries 

Bread 

Butter  and  eggs 

Medical  attendance  and  nurs- 


ing 


Telephone  and  electric  clocks 

Furniture _ 

Lumber 

Dry  goods - 

Gas 

Paints,  oils,  etc - 

Fuel 

Feed 

Medicine  and  chemicals 

Books,  stationery,  and  school 
apparatus 


39, 375.  26 

1, 117.  76 

894. 45 

3,  600.  75 
6,  220.  91 
2,  912. 10 
2,  301.  89 
1,  846.  76 

611. 93 

204. 99 
703.  22 
440.  72 
484.  90 

1, 160.  00 
418.  64 

2, 751.  76 
768. 10 
167. 85 

338.80 


I  Hardware . $280.33 

Plan  fcs,  seeds,  tools,  etc 469. 87 

Blacksmi thing 177.  80 

Carriage  and  carriage  repairs  384.  65 

Ice 396.54 

Manure 300.  40 

Live  stock 954.  30 

Harness  and  harness  repairs  .  .77.  25 

Incidental  expenses 230.  99 

Crockery,  etc 297.  85 

Stamped  envelopes 43.  60 

Auditing  accounts 300.  00 

Gymnasium      apparatus    and 

instruction 294.  72 

Printing,  etc 170.  94 

Expenses  of  directors'  meet- 
ings    25.35 

Entertainment  of  pupils 26.  40 

Balance 11.33 


Total 70,863.11 
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Extension  and  Fitting  up  of  Buildings. 
Received  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States $2,  000.  00 

EXPENDITURES. 


Steam  heating $347.  00 

Gas  engine 456. 00 

Lumber 64. 01 


Lightning  rods $92.  50 

Mill  work 129.96 

Labor 304.  90 

Brickwork 247.63 

Plumbing 358.00  Total.. 2,000.00 

Special  Repairs. 

Received  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States $3,  765.  00 

expenditures. 


Plumbing,  etc $438.15 

Painting 470.00 

Carpentering 160.  40 

Paper  hanging 320.  60 

Asphalt  roads 470.  37 

Mason  work  and  plastering 485.  50 

Concrete  work 184. 37 


Lightning  rods $102.  60 

Lumber 158. 53 

Mill  work 209.48 

Repair  of  roofs,  etc.,  damaged 

by  hurricane 765. 00 


Total 3,765.00 

ESTIMATES  FOR   NEXT   TEAR. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  have 
already  been  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus  and  for  general  repairs 
and  improvements,  $67,000. 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
and  steam-heating  apparatus  and  for  repairs  to  pavements,  $3,000. 

The  small  addition  asked  for  current  expenses,  $2,000,  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  increased  cost  of  many  articles  consumed  in  our  domestic 
department. 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  EUROPE. 

During  the  past  year  the  president  of  the  institution  was  authorized 
by  the  board  to  visit  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  as  he 
had  been  invited  to  do,  in  an  effort  now  being  made  in  England  to 
establish  a  college  for  the  deaf  similar  to  that  which  was  founded  here 
in  1864. 

The  president  was  also  authorized  by  the  board  to  present  to  boards 
of  management  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  others  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe  a  message,  signed  by  the 
officers  and  directors  of  this  institution,  conveying  information  concern- 
ing the  methods  pursued  in  this  institution  and  in  the  other  schools  of 
the  country. 

A  report  from  the  president  to  the  board,  giving  a  full  account  of  his 
mission,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 


Hon.  C.  K  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

October  1, 1897. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  as  authorized  and 
directed  by  your  resolutions  of  February  17  last,  I  have  spent  three 
months  in  Europe,  going  early  in  May  and  returning  in  August. 

I  attended  the  Congress  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association, 
held  in  London  August  3-10,  and  the  Biennial  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  in  Glasgow  July  28-30. 

At  the  London  congress  I  delivered  an  address,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  submitted. 

At  the  Glasgow  conference  I  spoke  briefly  of  my  recent  visits  to 
schools  for  the  deaf  on  the  Continent,  and  with  adult  educated  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  promiuent  continental  capitals. 

Accounts,  in  some  detail,  of  the  London  congress  and  the  Glasgow 
conference,  as  also  of  my  meetings  with  the  deaf  and  their  teachers  on 
the  Continent,  will  be  found  in  a  letter  I  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. In  this  letter  there  is  also  a  statement  of  the  general  distri- 
bution, as  directed  by  you,  of  the  "  Message  to  all  interested  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe,  from  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution," a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended. 

One  of  the  important  objects  of  my  visit  to  Europe  was  to  secure 
information  that  might  be  of  assistance  in  confirming  or  modifying  the 
conclusions  we  have  reached  as  to  the  relative  values  of  methods  of 
educating  the  deaf. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1867  I  made,  under  your  authority,  an 
extended  examination  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  a  full  account 
of  which  was  published  in  connection  with  the  tenth  annual  report  of 
this  institution. 

In  the  forty-four  schools  then  visited  essential  differences  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  were  observed  which  led  to  the  follow- 
ing classification  and  designation,  viz: 

(1)  The  natural  (manual)  method,  founded  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  in 
France  in  1760,  "based  on  a  free  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the 
deaf-mute,  that  of  pantomimic  gestures;  employing  this,  however,  as 
a  means  only  to  the  end  in  view,  which  is  the  induction  of  the  mute  to 
society  by  making  him  acquainted  with  the  vocabulary,  the  grammar, 
and  the  idioms  of  his  vernacular,  thus  empowering  him  to  read  under- 
standing^ and  write  correctly  the  language  of  the  country  where  he 
resides.  The  extent  of  education  which  may  follow  this  great  aim  of 
the  natural  (manual)  method  depends,  of  course,  only  on  the  means, 
disposition,  and  talents  of  the  pupil." 
630 
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(2)  The  artificial  (oral)  method,  founded  nearly  simultaneously  by 
Samuel  Heinicke  in  Germany  and  Thomas  Braid  wood  in  Scotland 
about  the  year  170'),  which  "  has  for  its  principal  aim  the  development 
by  unnatural  processes  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  training  of  the 
eye  of  the  mute  to  perform,  as  far  as  possible,  the  part  of  the  palsied 
ear,  by  discerning  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  from  the  changes  in 
position  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  natural  language  of  the  mute  is,  in 
schools  of  this  class,  suppressed  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible,  and  its 
existence  as  a  language  capable  of  being  made  the  reliable  and  pre- 
cise vehicle  for  the  widest  range  of  thought  is  ignored.  The  extent  of 
intellectual  culture  opened  to  mutes  under  this  method  is  less  within  a 
given  number  of  years  than  that  afforded  by  the  first  method. 

(3)  The  combined  system.  Under  this  head  were  classed  "  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  endeavoring  (1867)  to  combine  the  two  methods  just 
described,  recognizing  the  utility  of  the  sign  language  at  every  stage 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  including  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  attention  to  spoken  language.  Here  will  be  found  many 
schools  where  the  value  and  practicability  of  teaching  articulation 
was  once  wholly  denied  and  the  system  of  l  artificial  speech '  vehe- 
mently denounced;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  institutions  organized 
and  for  many  years  conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  a  man 
who  declared  'that  all  other  methods  than  his  own  (that  of  articulation) 
were  useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  less  than  delusive  folly,  fraud,  and 
nonsense/  are  now  found  recognizing  and  employing  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  mute  to  a  degree  which  assigns  them  a  place  in  this  third 
classification." 

A  comparison  of  results  attained  in  the  schools  visited  compelled  me 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  combined  system,  and  the  recom- 
mendations I  was  led  to  make  at  that  time  (1867)  were  for  the  general 
adoption  of  such  a  system  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 

That  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  term  "  Combined  system,"  then 
made  use  of,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  may  be  clearly  understood,  I 
will  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  thirty  years  ago: 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  schools  where  I  found 
this  system  prevailing  it  will  be  necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  two  classes— 

A.  Those  institutions  which  make  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  the  basis 
of  their  instructions,  adding  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

B.  Those  institutions  which  make  articulation  the  basis  of  their  instruction,  admit- 
ting signs  freely  to  do  the  work  which  articulation  fails  to  accomplish. 

The  use  of  pantomime  and  dactylology  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  schools  of 
Class  A  than  in  those  of  Class  B,  while  much  more  time,  in  the  aggregate,  is  spent 
upon  articulation  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

I  have  made  it  a  special  endeavor  in  my  investigations  to  compare  general  results 
in  the  schools  of  these  two  subdivisions,  and  think  I  am  justified  in  stating — 

(1)  That  in  schools  of  Class  A  (where  articulation  is  attempted  with  all  the  pupils, 
e.  g.,  at  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm)  the  percentage  acquir- 
ing a  really  valuable  degree  of  fluency  in  speech  and  lip  reading  is  quite  as  large  as 
in  those  of  Class  B. 

(2)  That  in  schools  of  Class  B  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  thrown  away  in 
efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  pupils  whose  use  of  speech  and  lip  reading  can  never 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  teachers  and  intimate  companions,  with 
whom  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  might  form  as  convenient  and  a  more  certain 
and  extensive  means  of  communication. 

(3)  That  in  schools  of  Class  A  a  considerable  gain  is  therefore  experienced  of  time 
applicable  to  the  real  education  of  the  pupils,  raising  the  standard  of  attainment  at 
graduation,  after  terms  of  study  corresponding  in  length,  to  a  higher  point  than  in 
schools  of  Class  B. 

(4)  That  in  schools  of  Class  B  the  sign  language  is  more  crude  and  imperfect, 
hence  less  valuable  and  precise  when  used,  than  in  schools  of  Class  A. 

(5)  That  fluency  of  speech  and  readiness  of  lip  reading  is  not  superior  in  the  best 
pupils  of  Class  B  to  that  exhibited  by  scholars  of  the  same  rank  in  Class  A. 
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(6)  That  in  schools  of  both  classes  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
pupil  is  deemed  to  be  the  true  aim  in  his  education,  the  sign  language  being  regarded 
as  an  instrument  only  to  this,  and  articulation  as  a  valuable  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  deaf-mute  and  his  hearing-speaking  fellows,  the  imparting  of  which 
should  be  attempted  in  all  cases  when  success  is  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

(7)  That  in  both  classes  the  necessity  of  using  the  sign  language  in  affording 
religious  instruction,  is  pdmitted. 

(8)  That  the  presence  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  intelligent  children  incapable 
of  success  in  articulation  and  requiring  to  be  taught  by  other  methods  is  likewise 
universally  recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  combined  system. 

The  weight  of  the  first  five  of  these  considerations  leads  me  to  accord  to  the  schools 
of  Class  A,  under  the  combined  system,  the  merit  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  a 
greater  aggregate  of  benefit  within  a  given  number  of  years  than  those  of  Class  B, 
ascribing  this  result  (1)  to  the  greater  discretion,  which  reduces  the  proportion  of 
pupils  receiving  attention  in  articulation,  and  (2)  to  the  fuller  development  and 
freer  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute.  In  passing  this  judgment  I  wish 
to  give  all  praise  to  the  German  teachers,  under  whose  direction  in  every  instance 
are  found  the  schools  of  Class  B,  for  the  position  they  occupy  in  regard  to  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  old  French  system,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  go  still 
further  and  meet  their  brethren  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  already  far 
advanced  toward  mutual  agreement  on  a  common  platform,  adopting  all  the  good 
and  rejecting  all  the  evil  of  the  once  rival  methods,  thus  securing  for  future  genera- 
tions a  combined  system  of  deaf-mute  education  which  shall  afford  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantages  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  stricken  class  of  our  fellow 
men,  in  whose  behalf  the  hearts  of  Christendom  move  in  a  common  sympathy. 

In  the  "  Message  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
Europe,"  the  manner  in  which  the  general  adoption  of  the  combined 
system  in  the  United  States  has  come  about  is  fully  described  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  this  system 
over  either  of  the  single  methods  employed  separately,  it  was  with  no 
little  regret  that  I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  recent  investigations 
in  Europe  that  few  schools  took  a  decided  and  open  stand  in  favor  of 
a  combination  of  methods.  The  effort  was  general  on  the  part  of  officers 
of  schools  to  maintain  that  ascendancy  of  the  oral  method  which  has 
been  secured  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

But  opposed  to  this,  there  was  brought  to  my  notice  the  most  remark- 
able unanimity  and  earnestness  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
deaf-mutes  of  Europe  that  the  best  education  of  their  class  was  not 
secured  by  the  practice  of  the  oral  method,  they  having  themselves 
been  trained  thereunder,  but  that  the  combined  system,  as  perfected  in 
America,  should  be  universally  accepted  and  employed. 

A  number  of  teachers,  also,  working  in  oral  schools,  expressed  opin- 
ions favorable  to  the  combined  system,  but  said  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  such  views  public  as  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
management  of  their  schools  was  for  the  single  oral  method. 

The  interesting  interviews  I  had  with  large  numbers  of  adult  deaf- 
mutes  out  of  school  for  several  years  and  with  teachers  actually  engaged 
in  their  work  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  papers  transmitted 
herewith. 

This  testimony  of  the  educated  deaf — the  most  competent  witnesses 
to  be  found  where  methods  are  on  trial — deserves,  I  think,  to  be  accepted 
as  conclusive.  That  it  will  exert  an  effective  influence  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  methods  in  Europe,  sure  to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

In  my  recent  investigations  in  Europe  I  met  with  nothing  which  leads 
me  to  different  conclusions  as  to  methods  from  those  reached  thirty 
years  ago,  with  the  single  exception  that  my  estimate  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  speech  to  the  deaf  after  leaving  school  is  modified  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  deaf  themselves  on  this  point. 
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I  was  more  than  a  little  surprised  that  many  intelligent  deaf-mutes, 
who  seemed  to  me  to  speak  fairly  well,  should  say  that  their  speech 
was  really  of  small  practical  service  to  them. 

I  would  not  be  led  by  this  to  advise  any  diminution  of  effort  in  our 
schools  to  impart  speech  to  oar  pupils,  but  I  should  certainly  recom- 
mend that  a  higher  standard  of  success  be  set,  and  that  with  children 
falling'  below  that  standard  oral  instruction  should  be  abandoned. 

At  many  points  in  Europe  great  interest  was  manifested  in  our  col- 
lege, and  the  wish  was  expressed  in  all  the  countries  visited  that  they 
might  have  schools  of  similar  grade. 

The  effort  for  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain  is  taking  definite 
shape,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  success  at  an  early  day. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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President  Gallaudet's  Address  Delivered  in  London,  August  4,  1897. 

The  President,  Members  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  been  invited  for  the  second  time  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  of  one  of  your  congresses,  and  a  great  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lend  a  hand  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  that 
land  which  will  ever  be  dear  to  all  Americans,  the  mother  country  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

And  I  have  keen  pleasure  in  offering  you  hearty  greetings  from  your  cousins  across 
the  sea,  and  assurances  that  in  every  undertaking  upon  which  you  may  enter  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  you  will  have  ready  sympathy  aud  earnest 
cooperation  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

We  feel  in  America,  as  no  doubt  you  do  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  in  the  great 
work  of  education,  to  be  satisfied  with  existing  results  is  to  fall  backward;  and 
especially  that  in  the  training  of  those  who  are  handicapped  by  natural  disabilities, 
as  the  deaf  are,  unremitting  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  and  apply  the  best  and 
most  advanced  methods  of  instruction  that  the  highest  skill  of  man  can  devise.  And 
we  urge  with  the  same  earnestness  that  when  methods  or  features  of  methods  are 
found  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  capacities  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a  class  like 
the  deaf  no  force  of  custom,  pride  of  nationality,  professional  vanity,  nor  any  preju- 
dice whatever  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  abandonment  of  such  methods  and 
the  prompt  substitution  therefor  of  those  which  experience  proves  to  be  the  better. 

The  solution  of  the  question  of  methods  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  been 
attended,  as  you  are  well  aware,  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  differences  of  the 
great  pioneers,  de  l'Epee,  Braidwood,  and  Heinicke,  are  too  familiar  to  need  to  be 
rehearsed  here.  So  intense  was  the  personal  interest  they  took  in  their  respective 
ways  of  teaching  that  a  pedagogic  strife  was  begun  among  them,  which  continued 
while  they  lived,  and  which  various  causes  have  combined  to  keep  up  to  this  day. 

But  the  attitude  of  their  successors  is  more  than  a  little  singular.  In  many  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  method  of  Heinicke  and  Braidwood  is  followed  certain  features 
of  the  method  of  de  l'Epee  are  to  be  found,  as  I  shall  show  later  on.  Many  German 
teachers  privately  admit  the  value  of  these  modifications  of  their  old  ways  of  teach- 
ing, but  the  public  policy  of  the  pure  oral  schools  seems  to  be  dictated  by  a  compar- 
atively few  leaders,  who  are  bound  to  maintain  as  long  as  they  can  the  method  of 
Heinicke,  pure  and  unadulterated. 

Among  the  disciples  of  de  l'Epee,  on  the  other  hand,  and  notably  in  America,  few, 
if  any,  are  found  to-day  who  hold  to  the  manual  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  All  the  schools  in  the  United  States  which  thirty  years  ago  were  conducted 
on  this  method  now  give  instruction  in  speech  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  pupils, 
and  the  effort  is  made  everywhere  to  irupart  the  power  of  speech  to  all  who  are 
really  capable  of  acquiring  it.  But  none  of  the  schools  of  America  that  were  for- 
merly manual  schools  have  become  pure  oral  schools,  while  one,  now  the  state  institu- 
tion of  Maine,  which  existed  for  sixteen  years  as  an  oral  school,  has  lately  adopted 
the  combined  system,  the  results  under  the  pure  oral  method  having  been  found 
unsatisfactory  by  its  managers. 

In  an  address  I  had  the  honor  of  making  to  your  association  six  years  ago  at  its 
Glasgow  meeting,  I  undertook  to  present  certain  considerations  to  prove  that  the 
education  of  the  deaf  could  be  best  achieved  only  under  a  system  which  adopted  in 
a  judicious  combination  the  plainly  useful  features  of  all  methods.  Without  repeat- 
ing any  of  the  statements  or  arguments  I  brought  forward  in  that  address,  I  will  ask 
your  attention  to  certain  matters  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  the  time  of 
your  Glasgow  meeting  which  go  to  confirm  most  forcibly  the  views  I  then  felt  justi- 
fied in  expressing. 

Within  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  appealed  to  in  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  cases  by  parents  of  deaf  children,  the  results  of  whose  education  under  the  pure 
oral  method  had  proved  unsatisfactory.  These  children  were  not  of  low  mental 
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capacity,  nor  had  they  failed  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech.  In  several  cases,  even, 
they  were  thought  by  their  teachers  in  the  pure  oral  schools  to  be  marked  illustra- 
tions of  the  success  of  the  oral  method.  But  their  parents  felt  otherwise,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  value  of  their  children's  attainments,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
imperfect  power  of  vocal  utterance,  fell  far  short  of  being  an  equivalent  for  the  time 
and  money  expended  in  securing  them.  These  parents,  having  learned  that  a  broader 
system  of  educating  the  deaf  was  to  be  found,  came  to  me  as  one  of  its  supporters  for 
counsel  and  aid  in  securing  the  better  education  of  their  children. 

Several  of  these  youths  have  been  received  iuto  the  institution  over  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  preside,  and  their  parents  have  expressed  the  liveliest  satisfaction  at 
the  improvement  they  have  made  under  the  combined  system. 

The  change  of  method  by  the  school  of  the  State  of  Maine  deserves  more  than  the 
passing  mention  I  have  just  given  it.  The  institution  was  founded  as  a  day  school 
on  the  pure  oral  method.  For  sixteen  years  it  was  under  the  direction  of  a  lady 
who  had  an  international  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher  of  speech.  At  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  three  years  ago,  the  managers  of  the  school  took  pains 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  pupils.  They  were  led  by 
what  was  revealed  in  this  investigation  to  visit  the  two  most  prominent  schools  of 
New  England,  in  one  of  which — that  at  Hartford,  Conn. — the  combined  system  was 
practiced  under  very  favorable  conditions;  the  other— that  at  Northampton,  Mass. — 
being  probably  the  best  exanqde  of  a  pure  oral  school  to  be  found  in  America.  The 
committee  visiting  these  schools,  composed  of  men  of  high  intelligence,  looked  crit- 
ically into  the  work  of  instruction,  and  were  able  to  compare  the  results  attained  in 
each.  Their  report  was  strongly  and  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
combined  system  in  the  Maine  school.  The  change  was  made  three  years  ago,  and  in 
frequent  reports  since  that  time  the  managers  have  declared  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  effects  of  the  "  broader  and  more  elastic  system." 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  summer  of  1893  many  international  congresses 
of  specialists  were  held  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
educated  deaf-mutes  from  many  nations.  The  greater  part  were,  naturally,  from 
America,  but  Europe  was  well  represented.  Most  of  the  European  delegates,  and 
many  from  America,  had  received  their  education  in  pure  oral  schools.  Many  mat- 
ters qf  interest  concerning  the  education  and  general  welfare  of  the  deaf  were  ably 
discussed,  but  none  more  so  than  the  question  of  methods. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Congress  was  finally  expressed  by  the  unanimous  passage  of 
resolutions  urging  that  the  combined  system  be  introduced  into  all  schools  in  which 
it  was  not  then  practiced.  Three  years  later  an  international  congress  of  deaf-mutes 
was  held  in  Geneva,  at  which  few,  if  any,  American  delegates  were  present,  but  in 
which  the  States  of  Europe — notably  Germany,  the  stronghold  of  the  oral  method — 
were  fully  represented.  The  action  of  this  congress,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
which  were  graduates  of  oral  schools,  was  equally  pronounced  with  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago congress  in  favor  of  the  combined  system.  A  prominent  and  highly  educated 
deaf-mute  holding  a  position  in  the  department  of  statistics  in  Rome  was  author- 
ized by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Italy  to  make  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  congress.  The  position  taken  by  this  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
schools  of  Milan,  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  the  congress. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  action  of  these  two  congresses  of  educated  deaf 
people  is  the  testimony  of  upward  of  300  German  deaf-mutes  who  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion some  three  years  ago  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  general  introduction 
of  the  combined  system  into  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  fatherland.  These  deaf 
people  had  all  been  educated  in  oral  schools  and  had  become  aware  in  their  own 
painful  experiences  of  the  limitations  and  iusufficiency  of  the  method  which  has 
had  full  sway  in  Germany  from  the  days  of  its  founder. 

It  argues  nothing  against  the  convincing  force  of  this  petition  that  it  found  no 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  officials,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  were 
influenced  to  throw  it  aside  by  prominent  teachers  who  were  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge that  their  favorite  method  was  in  any  degree  a  failure.  And  I  will  presently 
show  that  the  efforts  of  the  intelligent,  educated  deaf-mutes  of  Germany  to  secure 
reforms  in  their  schools  have  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  rejection  of  their  petition 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty  Emperor  William  II. 

In  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  Germany  associations  of  the  deaf  exist,  and 
are  active  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  class.  Some  of  them  have 
mutual  benefit  features,  and  considerable  funds  have  been  raised  for  various  benefi- 
cent purposes,  such  as  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  providing  of  homes  at 
low  rents,  life  insurance,  and  the  like.  Those  who  manage  them  are  men  and  women 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence— persons  well  able  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  methods  of  instruction  on  which  they  were  educated. 

On  the  invitation  of  some  of  these  "Taubstummen-Vereins,"  I  have  recently 
visited  several  prominent  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  have  been  the  guest  of 
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these  associations,  meeting  their  officers  and  members  in  free  and  friendly  consulta- 
tion. In  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France  such  societies  exist  as  well,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Vienna,  Breslau,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Geneva,  and  Paris 
I  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  about  400  adult  deaf-mutes,  with  very  many 
of  whom  I  have  conversed  freely  in  the  only  true  world's  language— that  of  natural 
gestures. 

In  Paris  a  conference  of  the  educated  deaf  was  held  on  one  day  and  a  banquet 
given  me  the  following  day.  In  Breslau  I  was  met  on  arriving  at  the  station  with  a 
delegation  of  the  verein  of  that  city,  and  in  the  evening  was  formally  received  at 
a  "Commers"  by  more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes. 

In  Leipzig,  at  a  banquet  given  in  my  honor  and  attended  by  some  two  hundred, 
I  received  letters  and  telegrams  of  friendly  congratulation  from  associations  of  the 
deaf  in  Brunswick,  Zittau,  Munich,  Vienna,  Altwasser,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Worms, 
Cassel,  Altona,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Plauen,  Goerlitz,  and  Nurnberg. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  alluding  so  particularly  to  these  demonstrations 
in  my  behalf,  for  I  consider  that  they  were  given  to  me  merely  as  the  representative 
and  well-known  champion  of  a  system  with  which  those  who  gave  them  were  in 
sympathy. 

In  all  the  gatherings  of  the  deaf  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  expressions  in 
favor  of  the  combined  system  were  earnest  and  unanimous.  The  value  of  speech  as 
an  accomplishment  and  as  a  thing  of  use  within  a  limited  range  was  fully  recog- 
nized. No  suggestion  was  made  that  the  teaching  of  speech  should  be  abandoned, 
but  it  was  every  here  urged  that  a  judicious  employment  of  the  language  of  signs 
in  the  training  of  the  deaf  quickened  intellectual  development,  helped  to  overcome 
many  difficulties,  afforded  a  valuable  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  added  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  the  deaf. 

Many  deaf  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  assured  me  that  an  exaggerated  idea 
prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  orally  educated  deaf  made  use  of  speech 
after  leaving  school.  But  very  few,  they  said,  could  really  converse  at  all  with 
hearing  people.  The  utterance  of  the  great  majority  was  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
understood  with  great  difficulty,  except  by  the  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  result 
was  that  speech  was  practically  abandoned  and  the  deaf  limited  for  social  intercourse 
to  their  own  class,  among  the  members  of  which  the  language  of  signs  was  the  chief 
means  of  communication. 

In  Geneva  I  met  with  two  prominent  deaf-mute  men  the  incidents  of  whose 
experience  are  especially  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  They  were  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Geneva  International  Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  One  was  educated  in  a  German-speaking  pure  oral  school 
by  a  teacher  personally  known  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful oral  teachers  in  Europe.  The  other  received  his  school  training  in  the  south  of 
France  under  a  pure  oral  teacher,  also  personally  known  to  me,  of  deserved  renown 
and  success.  Both  had  married  hearing  wives,  and  it  Would  seem  that  if  ever  the 
oral  method  were  to  u restore  its  subjects  to  society"  these  men  would  at  least  in 
the  society  of  their  wives  have  made  speech  their  means  of  common  communica- 
tion. But  both  assured  me  that  by  their  own  preference  and  that  of  their  wives 
they  conversed  by  signs  with  them,  and  that  their  children  spoke  mostly  to  them  by 
gestures.  These  men  were  earnest  in  their  support  of  the  combined  system,  and  in 
the  declaration  that  the  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf  in  actual  life  was  greatly  over- 
estimated. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  educated  deaf  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  on  the  question  of  methods,  because  I  feel,  as  I  think  will  be 
generally  admitted  by  unprejudiced  people,  that  the  testimony  I  have  brought  for- 
ward from  them  is  unanswerable  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  But  it  is 
not  alone  from  the  deaf  themselves  that  I  have  discovered  signs  of  a  coming  reform 
in  methods  in  places  where  oralism  has  borne  undisputed  sway  for  many  years. 

In  my  recent  tour  on  the  Continent  I  have  visited  sixteen  prominent  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France — all,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, so-called  oral  schools. 

By  more  than  a  few  head  masters  and  teachers  has  the  opinion  been  expressed  that 
in  many  cases  the  oral  method  taken  by  itself  was  not  successful.  In  many  schools 
I  found  signs  more  or  less  used,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  I  learned  that  in 
the  oldest  school  in  Germany — that  founded  at  Leipzig  by  Heinicke — gestures  were 
used  in  giving  religious  instruction  and  in  addressing  the  whole  body  of  pupils. 
And  yet  the  speech  in  this  school  was  fully  equal  to  that  in  schools  where  the  rigid 
suppression  of  signs  was  attempted. 

Herr  Voigt,  the  distinguished  head  master  of  this  institution,  at  the  banquet  given 
in  my  honor  by  the  Taubstummen- Verein,  made  an  address  in  which  he  used  signs 
and  speech  pari  passu  to  the  evident  gratification  of  many  of  his  former  pupils  who 
were  present. 

I  was  assured  by  more  than  one  German  teacher  that  many  of  the  instructors  of 
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the  deaf  in  that  country  sympathize  with  the  opinions  which  prevail  in  America, 
but  feel  a  natural  hesitancy  in  expressing  such  feelings  publicly  so  long  as  the 
"powers  that  be''  continue  favorable  to  the  pure  oral  method. 

That  they  may  not  so  continue,  if  a  strong  pressure  for  a  change  is  kept  up  by  the 
deaf  themselves,  is  evident  from  certain  very  pointed  admissions  recently  made  by  a 
man  of  no  less  prominence  than  Herr  Eduard  Walther,  head  master  of  the  Koyal 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin,  and  editor  of  the  Blatter  fiir  Taub- 
stummenbildung,  a  leading  educational  journal  of  Germany.  Mr.  Walther  has 
very  recently  added  to  the  literature  of  our  profession  an  important  work,  entitled 
Haudbuch  der  Taubstummenbildung,  a  volume  of  756  pages  octavo.  [E.  Staube, 
Berlin,  1895.] 

The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  reviews  Mr.  Walther's  work  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Walther  is  an  advocate  of  the  oral  method — the  German  method  he  prefers 
to  call  it — but  he  is  not  an  extremist.  He  regards  the  sign  language  as  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  admits  its  'inestimable  advantage '  as  a  medium  of 
communication  before  spoken  language  is  acquired  and  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  He  believes  that  no  person  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  confine  its  use 
within  narrow  limits  he  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  recognized  place  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  But,  inasmuch  as  experience  has  shown  that  even  its  mod- 
erate use  exposes  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  danger  of  using  it  to  excess,  he  advocates 
its  repression  as  much  as  possible  during  the  pupil's  school  life.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, attach  very  great  importance  to  this  point.  '  The  repression  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage is  good;  faithful  work  is  better/  is  the  sentiment  with  which  he  concludes  his 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

"Mr.  Walther  makes  no  extravagant  claims  for  the  results  of  the  oral  method,  and 
he  has  only  words  of  condemnation  for  those  who  do.  'Since  it  is  hardly  possible/ 
he  says,  'that  they  deceive  themselves,  their  object  must  be  to  deceive  others.'  In 
that  deception  he,  as  an  honest  man,  will  have  no  part.  'We  must  openly  and  can- 
didly confess/ he  continues,  'that  all  we  can  do  is  imperfect  work.  What  nature 
has  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  hearing  person  we  can  not  give  to  the  deaf-mute. 
We  can  not  bestow  upon  him  a  power  of  speech  which,  in  clearness,  euphony,  and 
extent  approaches  that  of  hearing  persons.  We  can  not  give  him  a  means  of  under- 
standing the  speech  of  others  which  is  anything  more  than  a  meager  substitute  for 
hearing,  for  his  practice  in  speech  at  school  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  daily,  and  is 
still  further  limited  by  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  his  comprehension  of  what 
is  said/  But  Mr.  Walther  heartily  believes  in  teaching  speech,  and  in  making  it  the 
means  as  well  as  the  chief  end  of  instruction,  'not  only  for  its  intellectual,  but  also 
for  its  eminently  practical  value/  " 

A  little  study  of  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Walther's  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  free  himself  from  some  of  the  very  natural  influences  of  long- 
established  custom,  and  to  make  a  slight  readjustment  of  his  views  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  speech  and  the  language  of  gestures,  in  order  to  become  an  adherent  of  the 
combined  system. 

And  when  a  very  few  men  of  Mr.  Walther's  prominence  in  Germany  shall  have 
conceded  a  little  more  than  he  has  done,  that  revolution  of  sentiment  and  change  of 
practice  so  ardently  desired  by  the  educated  deaf  themselves  will  soon  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

That  this  happy  event  may  not  be  long  delayed  is  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of 
those  who  recognize  in  a  combined  system  the  means  of  a  broader  and  more  complete 
training  for  the  deaf  than  can  be  afforded  by  any  single  method. 

And  now,  turning  from  the  discussion  of  methods,  a  subject  always  of  first  impor- 
tance to  the  deaf  and  their  friends,  let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  other  topic  on 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak,  the  practical  working  out  of  which  in  America 
has  commanded  my  attention  for  the  past  thirty  years — the  higher  or  collegiate  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

When  it  was  proposed  in  1864  to  establish  at  Washington  a  college  for  deaf-mutes, 
a  school  only  slightly  lower  in  grade  than  your  universities,  many  doubted  the  capa- 
bility of  the  deaf  to  receive  the  training  of  such  a  school,  still  less  to  profit  by  it. 
More  than  a  few  questioned  the  propriety  of  spending  mone\  for  an  education  which 
they  were  sure  could  be  of  no  practical  value,  and  there  were  those  who  did  not  hes- 
itate to  characterize  the  scheme  as  one  which  would  lift  the  deaf  "out  of  their 
sphere,"  only  to  make  them  discontented  and  unhappy.  Very  many  even  of  our 
teachers  of  the  deaf  felt  that  the  schools  then  existing  in  our  country  were  giving 
the  deaf  all  the  education  they  needed  to  fit  them  for  the  positions  in  life  they  were 
capable  of  filling.  And  this  opinion  I  heard  expressed  as  to  the  schools  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  head  masters  in  that  country  when 
introducing  me,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  members  of  his  advanced  class. 

I  confess  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  me  to  hear  in  a  country  in  which  such 
splendid  facilities  for  the  higher  education  are  afforded  to  those  blessed  with  all 
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their  faculties,  that  those  whom  "the  finger  of  God  hath  touched/' but  whose  minds 
thirst  for  knowledge  equally  with  their  more  favored  brothers  and  sisters,  were  to 
ask  for  no  further  mental  development  than  would  fit  them  for  positions  but  little 
higher  than  those  of  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

Happily  for  the  deaf  of  our  country  no  such  illiberal  views  prevailed,  and  Con- 
gress, in  1864,  was  induced  to  begin  a  series  of  appropriations,  which  have  continued 
until  we  have  in  Washington  an  institution  with  ample  grounds  and  commodious 
buildings,  a  corps  of  skilled  professors  and  instructors,  and  all  the  essential  appliances 
for  conducting  the  most  intelligent  deaf  young  men  and  young  women  of  our  country 
through  a  five  years'  course  of  study  in  which  they  can  be  well  grounded  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  the  higher  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  general 
history  and  literature,  philosophy  and  sociology,  with  a  choice  of  technical  studies, 
such  as  practical  chemistry,  engineering,  architecture,  and  certain  applications  of 
the  arts  to  industry. 

The  success  of  our  undertaking  has  justified  beyond  all  question  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  devised  and  proposed  it  to  Congress. 

Five  hundred  and  eight  young  men  and  young  women  have  received  the  training 
of  the  college,  and  have  proved  by  their  intellectual  development  that  deafness 
presents  no  obstacle  to  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  culture. 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  higher  education  to  these  young  people  have 
been  marked  and  great,  as  will  be  shown  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  occu- 
pations that  have  opened  to  them  in  consequence  thereof. 

In  1893  the  following  report  was  made: 

"Fifty-seven  who  have  gone  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching; 
four  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry ;  three  have  become  editors  and  publishers 
of  newspapers;  three  others  have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism;  fif- 
teen have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government — one  of  these,  who  had  risen 
rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  has  been  admitted  to  practicein 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  one  is  the  official  botanist  of  a  State,  who 
has  correspondents  in  several  countries  of  Europe  who  have  repeatedly  purchased 
his  collections,  and  he  has  written  papers  upon  seed  tests  and  related  subjects  which 
have  been  published  and  circulated  by  the  Agricultural  Department ;  one,  while 
filling  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  Western  institution,  has  rendered  important 
service  to  the  Coast  Survey  as  a  microscopist,  and  one  is  engaged  as  an  engraver 
in  the  chief  office  of  the  Survey.  Of  three  who  became  draftsmen  in  architects' 
offices,  one  is  in  successful  practice  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account,  which  is 
also  true  of  another,  who  completed  his  preparation  by  a  course  of  study  in  Europe ; l 
one  has  been  repeatedly  elected  recorder  of  deeds  in  a  Southern  city,  and  two  others 
are  recorders'  clerks  in  the  West ;  one  was  elected  and  still  sits  as  a  city  councilman ; 
another  has  been  elected  city  treasurer  and  is  at  present  cashier  of  a  national  bank ; 
one  has  become  eminent  as  a  practical  chemist  and  assayer;  two  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  and  two  others  are  rendering  valuable  service  as  instructors 
therein;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices;  some  have  undertaken 
business  on  their  own  account,  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give  them 
a  superiority  over  those  not  so  well  educated.  Of  those  alluded  to  as  having  engaged 
in  teaching,  one  has  been  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  institution  in  Pennsylvania; 
one  is  now  in  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Ohio  institution;  one  has  been 
at  the  head  of  a  day  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  the  Colorado  institution;  a 
third  has  had  charge  of  the  Oregon  institution;  a  fourth  is  at  the  head  of  a  day 
school  in  St.  Louis ;  three  others  have  respectively  founded  and  are  now  at  the  head  of 
schools  in  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  others  have  done 
pioneer  work  in  establishing  schools  in  Florida  and  in  Utah:" 

In  1891  a  normal  department  was  established  in  connection  with  the  college,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  train  a  few  well-educated  young  men  and  women  each  year  in 
both  the  manual  and  oral  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf.  The  students  in  this  depart- 
ment are  not  deaf-mutes.  Consequently  they  are  able  to  render  valuable  service  in 
the  correction  and  development  of  the  speech  of  the  regular  students  of  the  college. 

Twenty-six  young  men  and  six  young  women  have  been  trained  in  our  normal 
department,  a  majority  of  whom,  having  received  the.  bachelor's  degree  in  other 
colleges,  have  been  made  masters  of  arts  at  the  conclusion  of  their  course  with  us. 

The  regular  students  of  our  college  receive  degrees  in  the  arts,  in  science,  letters 
or  philosophy,  according  to  the  courses  of  study  which  they  have  pursued. 

The  liberality  of  Congress  in  providing  nearly  all  the  funds  needed  for  the  upbuild- 
ing and  support  of  the  college  has  been  marked  from  the  year  of  its  establishment. 

Suitable  grounds  and  temporary  buildings  were  provided  by  Congress  before  the 

1  This  young  man  prepared,  two  years  ago,  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  dormitory  for  our  institution,  in  accordance  with  which  the  building  was 
satisfactorily  erected. 
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college  was  opened;  and,  from  time  to  time,  additions  have  been  made,  until  the 
aggregate  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Government  for  grounds  and  buildings  exceeds 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

"The  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  college  is  over  $50,000, 
and  60  poor  students  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  received  without  charge 
for  board  and  tuition.  The  number  of  students  under  instruction  in  1896  was  112. 
After  what  has  been  said  as  to  our  opinions  concerning  methods,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  teaching  of  the  college  is  on  the  combined  system. 

<  Opportunity  is  given  to  every  student  to  learn  to  speak,  and  frequent  drill  in 
speech  is  afforded  to  all  who  need  and  desire  it.  Much  intercourse  between  students 
and  their  instructors  and  among  students  themselves  is  by  speech. 

The  chief  use  of  the  sign  language  is  in  public  lectures  and  addresses.  The  manual 
alphabet  is  largely  employed  in  conducting  the  recitations  of  the  class  room,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  believed  to  furnish  the  best  means  of  quick  and  accurate  communi- 
cation for  work  in  which  an  entire  class  can  take  part  understanding^ . 

In  taking  account  of  the  benefits  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  deaf  in  any  country,  one  must  not  stop  with  an  enumeration  of  the  practical 
advantages,  such  as  I  have  just  given. 

If  the  mere  consciousness  of  increased  intellectual  power,  of  an  enlarged  mental 
vision,  of  a  growing  store  of  knowledge,  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  one  possessed  of 
all  the  natural  faculties,  what  must  this  be  to  those  who  are  to  live  all  their  years 
handicapped  by  the  sore  disability  of  total  silence? — a  trial,  the  magnitude  of  which 
we,  more  favored,  can  never  even  approximately  realize.  So,  if  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  were  to  do  no  more  for  them  than  merely  to  add  to  their  happiness, 
is  it  not  theirs  by  every  consideration  that  can  move  a  generous  spirit? 

There  is  still  another  beneficent  result  to  be  considered:  The  simple  fact,  known 
generally  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  that  there  is  a  college  to  which  those  who  are 
studious  and  successful  may  hope  to  be  promoted,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  better  work 
all  along  the  line. 

And,  furthermore,  in  the  community  of  the  deaf  it  is  a  consolation  to  hundreds 
who  can  not,  for  various  reasons,  enter  the  college  that  there  is  such  a  school  for 
their  class.  And  again,  the  graduates  of  the  college,  by  their  higher  intelligence,  are 
capable  of  exerting,  and  do  exert,  among  the  deaf  in  all  communities  an  influence 
for  good. 

At  an  international  congress  of  deaf-mutes  held  in  Paris  in  1889  a  large  number  of 
American  delegates  were  present.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  college 
at  Washington,  and  their  influence  in  the  congress,  which  was  marked,  did  much  to 
rouse  the  sentiment  which  is  now  making  itself  felt  in  more  than  one  European 
country  in  favor  of  the  general  establishment  of  high  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
deaf. 

I  learn,  Mr.  President,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  that  a  committee  of  the 
British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  is  now  engaged  on  the  formulation  of  a  scheme 
to  provide  at  an  early  day  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  deaf  of  America,  their  teachers,  and  friends  will 
watch  with  the  most  friendly  interest  the  development  of  this  undertaking. 

That  private  benefactions  or  governmental  aid  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking 
for  such  a  heart-moving  cause  I  entertain  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  shall  go  home 
to  America  fully  expecting  to  hear  within  a  short  time  that  practical  advances  have 
been  made  toward  the  attainment  of  this  worthy  object,  and  shall  hope  to  receive 
before  many  years  have  passed  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  formal  opening  of 
the  college  for  the  deaf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  association,  may  I,  in  closing,  allude 
briefly  to  the  present  condition  of  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  in  my  country, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  methods,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  always  of  first  importance  to  the  deaf  and  their  friends? 

The  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary last  its  fortieth  anniversary. 

To  mark  this  event  the  Board  of  Management  caused  a  message  to  be  prepared, 
"To  the  boards  of  management  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  to  all  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe/' 

Copies  of  this  message,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  patron  and 
by  the  other  officers  of  the  institution,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  in  person  to 
the  officers  of  many  schools,  of  societies  of  the  deaf,  and  to  ministers  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

The  message  has  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  French,  and  will  be 
given  general  circulation  in  all  European  countries.  Certain  facts  relating  to  the 
development  of  our  college  I  have  already  given  you.  From  that  portion  of  the  mes- 
sage which  describes  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  system  of  educating 
the  deaf  now  generally  in  vogue  in  our  country,  after  thirty  years  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts : 

"Up  to  the  year  1867,  fifty  years  after  the  first  school  was  established,  the  manual 
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method  prevailed  in  all  schools,  and  very  little  speech  was  taught.  But  in  that  year 
several  circumstances  combined  to  call  attention  to  oral  teaching.  Schools  in  which 
the  oral  method  was  to  be  exclusively  used  were  established  in  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  April  of  that  year  the  President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  was 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  to  make  an  extensive  examination  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  with  the  view  of  determining  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  oral  method  into  our  institution.  Forty-four 
schools  were  visited,  and  the  report  made  to  the  board  recommended  strongly  that 
every  deaf  child  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak. 

"The  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  invited  a  conference  of  the  principals 
of  all  the  schools  in  our  country  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  May,  1868,  to  consider 
the  recommendations  of  their  president  in  regard  to  speech  teaching,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

"Fifteen  principals,  one  vice-principal,  and  two  ex-principals,  among  whom  were 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  the  country,  attended  this  conference. 

"The  policy  of  introducing  the  oral  method  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Ui  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting 
instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to 
engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature/ l 

"The  effect  of  this  action,  along  with  the  influence  of  the  oral  schools  and  their 
friends,  gave  a  notable  impulse  to  the  cause  of  oral  teaching,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  few  years  all  the  larger  schools  carried  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  at  Washington. 

"In  his  examination  of  European  schools  in  1867,  the  president  of  our  institution 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  best  results  which  came  under  his  observation 
were  attained,  not  by  the  practice  of  any  single  method,  but  by  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  the  two  which  had  for  many  years  been  rivals  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a  combined  system,  in  which  the  most  valua- 
ble and  efficient  elements  of  the  manual  and  oral  methods  should  be  retained ;  and 
that  the  use  of  these,  respectively,  should  depend  on  the  capacities  and  needs  of  those 
who  were  to  be  educated. 

"  Careful  experiment  in  the  older  schools  and  frequent  observation  of  results  in  the 
pure  oral  schools  have  led  to  a  prevailing  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  our  country  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  success  in  speech.  And  a  majority  of  our  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  under 
many  conditions  certain  features  of  the  manual  method  may  be  made  use  of  to 
advantage. 

"These  views  were  given  an  authoritative  sanction  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  California,  in  1886,  at  which  advocates 
of  both  methods  were  present,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion which  were  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  convention,  adopted  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  in  1895 ;  and  the  convention  has  since  been  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.2 

"The  manner  in  which  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  has  become  general  in  our 
country  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

"  The  purely  oral  schools,  the  first  of  which  were  established  thirty  years  ago,  have 
not  become  numerous. 

"Out  of  the  55  public  schools  of  the  country  only  5  sustain  the  pure  oral  method, 
and  these  5  contain  but  567  pupils  out  of  10,086  in  all  the  public  schools.  But  speech 
is  taught  in  every  one  of  the  other  schools,  in  connection  with  a  greater  or  less  use 
of  features  of  the  manual  method.  In  the  50  public  schools  in  which  a  combined 
systsin  prevails,  with  a  pupilage  of  9,519,  more  than  4,000  pupils  are  taught  speech.3 

"From  these  statements  two  conclusions  maybe  drawn:  (1)  That  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  all  the  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to 

1  This  meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  principals  which  have 
been  held  quadrennially  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  discussions  of  which 
have  done  much  to  develop  and  unify  the  system  of  instruction  in  our  country. 

aThe  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  is  an  organization,  member- 
ship in  which  is  open  to  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Its  general  meetings  are  held  triennially,  and  local  meetings  may  be  held  more  fre- 
quently. Fourteen  general  meetings  of  the  convention  have  been  held  with  great- 
profit  at  different  points  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

An  association  is  also  in  existence  "to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf," 
which  has  had  several  meetings,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  heighten  public  inter- 
est in  this  feature  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

3  The  34  private  and  day  schools  average  about  25  pupils  each,  having  in  all  during 
1896,  968  pupils,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  in  pure  oral  schools. 
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learn  to  speak,  and  (2)  that  with  those  who  can  not  attain  substantial  success 
instruction  in  speech  is  not  continue* I. 

"The  present  attitude  in  our  country,  after 30  years  of  effort  to  supplant  the  man- 
ual method  by  the  oral,  is  therefore  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  combined  system, 
in  which  the  best  effects  of  both  methods  may  be  secured." 

And  when  I  find,  as  I  have  recently  done,  that  the  position  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  instructors  in  my  own  country  is  sustained  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
educated  deaf  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  I  think  1  may  properly  claim 
for  the  combined  system  the  support  and  approval  of  all  who  wish  to  give  to  the 
deaf  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  I  have  recently  had  with  the  deaf,  in  a  place  I  will  not 
name,  a  teacher  (not  a  deaf  mute),  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge  or  courtesy, 
interrupted  me  with  questions,  and  with  a  declaration  that  his  views  were  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  mine.     He  was  an  oralist. 

I  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  there  was  any  wide  difference 
between  us,  for  the  system  that  I  upheld  included  everything  that  was  of  use  in  his 
method,  and  I  added,  that  I  believed  it  was  unnecessary  to  try  to  have  more  than 
everything. 

So,  since  in  the  combined  system  everything  may  and  ought  to  be  included  that 
can  benefit  any  of  the  deaf,  who  can  justly  criticise  or  call  it  in  question  '. 

And  now,  my  good  friends  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  may  I  in 
conclusion,  offer  you  my  congratulations  on  what  you  have  done  and  are  purposing 
to  do  for  your  class. 

No  human  satisfaction  is  so  great  as  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men.  No  quest  of  pleasure  or  pursuit  of  wealth,  no 
seeking  of  glory  or  reaching  after  power  can  bring  to  the  soul  the  comfort  of  which 
our  noble  Longfellow  sings,  with  which  you,  and  all  who  like  you,  unselfishly  lend 
a  hand  where  help  is  needed,  may  gladden  your  hearts  daily: 

"O,  what  a  glory  cloth  this  world  put  mi 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well  spent! 

"He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting  place  without  a  tear." 
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President  Gallaudet's  Mission  to  the  Deaf  and  their  Friends  in  Europe. 

United  States  Mail  Steamship  Paris, 

On  the  Atlantic,  August  9-12,  1807. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  : 

I  know  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  Annals  to  publish  letters,  but  in 
attempting  to  put  into  shape  a  narrative  of  some  of  my  recent  experiences  iu  Europe 
among  the  deaf,  in  and  out  of  schools,  I  find  the  epistolary  form  best  suited  to  the 
story  I  have  to  tell,  and  so  will  A^enture  to  ask  the  suspension  of  your  prevailing  rule 
in  my  favor  for  this  time. 

I  must  also  ask  your  indulgence,  and  that  of  your  readers,  for  the  frequent  refer- 
ence I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  to  demonstrations  of  regard  I  have  received  in 
many  quarters,  assuring  you  and  them  that  I  have  looked  upon  them  as  by  no  means 
personal,  but  as  given  to  me  because  I  happened,  for  the  time  being,  to  stand  as  a 
recognized  exponent  and  champion  of  a  cause  in  which  the  adult  deaf-mutes  of 
Europe  are  to-day  most  earnestly  enlisted.  Feeling  thus,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
speak  freely  of  incidents,  the  relation  of  which  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  vanity.  That  nothing  is  further  from  my  thought  and  feeling 
I  am  sure  those  who  know  me  well  will  believe. 

Since  landing  at  Naples,  on  the  20th  of  May,  I  have  visited  seventeen  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  cities  of  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Como,  in  Italy ;  Gratz  and  Vienna, 
in  Austria;  Breslau,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  Germany;  Zurich 
and  Geneva,  in  Switzerland;  Paris,  France,  and  Belfast,  in  Ireland. 

In  these  schools,  while  I  have  seen  much  good  work  done,  have  heard  excellent 
speech  from  many  pupils,  and  have  observed  ready  lip  reading  in  many  instances,  I 
have  found  nothing  essentially  different  from  what  fell  under  my  notice  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  examined  a  much  larger  number  of  schools  in  Europe  and  visited  eleven 
of  the  seventeen  lately  inspected. 

In  more  than  a  few  classes  I  noted  that  a  number  of  pupils  were  not  brought  for- 
ward for  exhibition,  though  most  of  them,  with  upraised  hands,  made  known  their 
desire  to  be  heard.  The  utterance  of  many  who  were  allowed  to  speak  was  difficult 
and  practically  unintelligible.  Painful  repetitions  on  the  part  of  teachers  were 
often  necessary,  and  sometimes  failed  to  convey  the  desired  information.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  sign  language  made  it  easy  for  me  to  recognize  frequent  resorts  to  this 
means  of  communication  by  teachers  and  pupils  which  would  escape  the  notice  of 
one  less  familiar  with  that  language.  In  some  of  the  so-called  oral  schools  signs 
were  freely  used  in  the  class  room,  as  also  in  chapel  exercises. 

In  conversations  with  principals  and  teachers  in  oral  schools  I  was  many  times 
assured  that  the  oral  method  was  often  insufficient;  that  more  than  a  few  pupils 
failed  of  success  in  speech,  and  that  features  of  the  manual  method  would  be  gladly 
accepted  and  made  use  of  were  such  a  course  not  forbidden  by  superior  authority. 

In  a  class  in  one  oral  school  I  saw  every  spoken  word  interpreted  by  the  pupils 
into  signs,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  meaning  was  understood.  In  another  oral 
school  I  found  the  sign  language  employed  in  religious  instruction,  in  all  addresses 
to  the  pupils  as  a  body,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  school  room,  and  without 
restriction  among  the  pupils  out  of  school. 

At  the  same  time  I  heard  as  good  speech  in  this  school  as  in  those  from  which  it 
was  attempted  to  banish  signs. 

The  only  school  avowedly  conducted  on  the  combined  system  which  I  saw  in  ses- 
sion (that  at  Belfast  being  in  vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit)  was  the  one  at  Gratz, 
in  Austria.  Of  the  results  reached  in  this  school,  in  speech,  in  mental  development, 
and  in  a  general  appearance  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  among  the  pupils,  I  received 
a  very  favorable  impression.  I  am  convinced  that  the  effort  to  banish  signs  from  a 
school  for  the  deaf  exerts  a  repressive  and  narrowing  influence  on  the  intellectual 
growth  of  its  pupils. 
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I  will  not  enlarge  further  on  what  I  observed  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  I  am  sure  1 
held  my  mind  open  for  any  new  impressions  that  might  present  themselves,  and 
equally  certain  that  I  saw  nothing  different  from  what  fell  under  my  observation 
thirty  years  ago — nothing  to  change  or  modify  the  conclusions  I  tnen  reached  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  inethodsoras  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  them  together  into 
a  combined  system. 

Much  more  interesting  and  surprising  were  my  experiences  with  the  educated  adult 
deaf-mutes  I  encountered,  of  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  some  account. 

While  in  the  custom-house  at  Naples,  just  after  landing,  my  son  brought  me  word 
that  two  deaf  men  were  looking  for  me.  These  proved  to  be  Francesco  Guerra,  well 
known  to  many  in  America  by  his  writings  in  European  journals  for  the  deaf,  and 
Pietro  Sensale,  a  decorative  artist  of  no  mean  ability.  The  welcome  to  Italy  I 
received  from  these  two  men,  emphasized  by  floral  offerings  and  demonstrations  of 
southern  cordiality,  were  most  touching.  Mr.  Guerra  had  selected  a  hotel  for  me, 
and  they  both  accompanied  me  thither.  Several  other  deaf-mutes  were  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. During  my  stay  in  Naples  Guerra  and  Sensale  were  constant  in  their 
attentions.  Mr.  Guerra's  brother,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  called  on  me  and 
received  me  at  his  own  home.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  repeat  all  that  these 
two  intelligent  deaf-mutes  said  to  me  as  to  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
educated  deaf  of  Italy,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  oral  method,  and  of  their  hope 
that  a  reform  in  methods  was  coming.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  they 
were  most  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  combined  system,  and  felt  that  the 
deaf  of  Italy  would  never  be  properly  educated  until  that  system  became  prevalent. 

In  Rome  I  had  several  interviews  with  Francesco  Micheloni,  a  highly  educated 
deaf  man,  with  a  good  command  of  speech,  who  holds  a  position  in  the  Royal  bureau 
of  statistics.  Mr.  Micheloni  was  the  editor  of  L'Avvenire  dei  Sordomuti,  a  paper 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1896.  He  attended  the 
Geneva  Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes  of  that  year,  as  a  representative  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  at  Rome,  and  made  a  report  to  that  official,  in  which  he  warmly 
indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of  the  combined  system, 
though  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Royal  institution  at  Milan. 

Mr.  Micheloni  introduced  me  to  his  chief,  Mr.  Luigi  Bodio,  director-general  of 
statistics,  who  has  a  deaf  daughter,  taught  under  the  oral  method  at  Milan,  and 
whom  I  met  a  few  days  later  in  that  city.  Mr.  Bodio  was  much  interested  in  what 
I  was  able  to  tell  him  of  our  American  schools  and  methods,  and  said  his  experience 
and  observation  led  him  to  believe  that  for  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  the 
combined  system  was  superior  to  any  single  method. 

My  first  meeting  with  any  considerable  number  of  deaf-mutes  was  at  Vienna, 
where,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  was  called  on  by  Bernard  Brill,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Taubstummen-Courier,  who  invited  me  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Taub- 
stummenverein  of  Vienna.  At  the  time  appointed  Mr.  Brill  and  Mr.  Loew  (a  cousin 
of  Jacques  Loew,  well  known  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  New  York  and  Chicago)  called 
for  me  and  accompanied  me  to  a  restaurant  where  the  Verein  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  these  German-speaking  deaf-mutes  (for 
they  could  all  speak  and  some  of  them  very  well),  organized  precisely  as  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  many  of  our  American  cities  are,  using  a  language  of  signs  which  I  under- 
stood with  little  difficulty,  addressing  me  in  this  language  and  comprehending  easily 
the  responses  I  made  in  signs  such  as  I  am  accustomed  to  uso  at  home.  My  recep- 
tion by  the  deaf  of  Vienna  was  most  cordial.  As  I  spoke  to  them  in  my  mother 
tongue  I  caught  one  saying  to  another,  "Is  he  not  a  deaf-mute?  He  uses  signs  like 
one/'  I  certainly  felt  at  home  among  those  deaf  friends,  and  no  anxiety  about  the 
tenses  and  genders  of  a  foreign  language  marred  the  pleasure  of  my  evening  with 
them.  A  bright  and  intelligent  young  teacher  from  the  Imperial  Royal  institution 
was  present,  who  had  deaf-mute  relatives,  and  who  used  signs  like  one  "  to  the  man- 
ner born." 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  Breslau  and  looked  up  and  down  the  platform  to 
see  which  way  to  go,  a  man  of  towering  form  and  of  size  in  proportion  confronted 
me  with :  "  This  must  be  Dr.  Gallaudet,"  and  on  my  smiling  assent,  the  giant  folded 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks.  This  was  Mr.  Heidsiek,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Annals  as  the  courageous  German  teacher  who  has  dared  to 
declare  for  a  combined  system  of  educating  the  deaf.  Immediately  behind  him  came 
a  score  and  more  of  men  and  women  to  give  me  welcome  to  Breslau.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  Taubstummenverein  of  that  city.  Presently  a  maiden  of  a 
dozen  summers  offered  me  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  began  addressing  me  in  English, 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Sire:  You  will  allow  me  to  speak  for  the  present  deaf-mutes  and  all  the 
others  of  Breslau,  and  to  welcome  you  heartily  in  this  town.  The  name  of  Gallaudet 
excites  pleasure  aud  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  German  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
are  very  happy  to  see  the  distinguished  friend  and  adviser  of  the  American  deaf- 
mutes,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  please  you  in  this  town  and  that  your  voyage  will  be 
a  great  good  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
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The  little  girl  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Heidsiek,  who,  with  the  help  of  her  mother, 
a  good  English  scholar,  had  prepared  to  bid  me  welcome  in  the  language  of  my  coun- 
try. After  a  short  time  speut  in  exchanging  salutations  with  the  deaf,  I  left  them 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  meet  them  and  others  socially  in  the  evening. 

At  night  Mr.  Heidsiek  accompanied  me  to  a  banqueting  hall  in  one  of  the  large 
restaurants,  where  I  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  deaf-mutes  assembled  to  meet  me. 
My  place  at  the  table  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  everything  possible  was  done 
to  assure  me  of  the  regard  of  the  deaf  of  Breslau.  Speeches  were  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  for  my  meeting  and  conversing  with 
the  officers  of  the  Verein  and  others.  During  my  stay  of  two  days  in  Breslau  Mr. 
Heidsiek  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  inviting  me  to  dine  at  his  home,  and 
escorting  me  to  the  institution  in  which  he  teaches — one  of  the  largest,  by  the  way, 
in  Germany,  and,  I  may  add,  one  in  which  the  results,  as  I  observed  them,  seemed  to 
be  of  the  best. 

My  next  stopping  place  in  Germany  was  Berlin,  where,  though  I  saw  fewer  deaf- 
mutes  than  in  Breslau,  I  met  many  of  them  in  their  homes  under  very  interesting 
conditions.  The  deaf-mutes  of  Berlin,  through  one  or  more  of  their  societies,  have 
purchased  a  large  building,  in  which  there  are  many  separate  apartments  suitable 
for  the  occupancy  of  small  families.  These  are  rented  exclusively  to  deaf-mutes, 
many  of  whom  carry  on  their  trades — such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  seamstress  work, 
and  the  like — in  their  own  homes.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fritz  Zitelmann,  a 
prominent  deaf-mute  of  Berlin,  I  was  able  to  visit  these  homes  of  the  deaf  and  con- 
verse with  many  of  their  inmates.  A  certain  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes  who  needed  assistance,  and  I  found  a  very 
intelligent  hearing  lady,  Mrs.  Anna  Schenck,  whose  husband  was  a  deaf-mute 
installed  in  the  building  as  president  of  the  "  Union  of  Deaf-Mute  Women  of  Berlin." 
Mrs.  Schenck  also  edits  and  publishes  the  Taubstummen-Freund,  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  Furstenberg,  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Cbile. 

I  quote  from  my  journal  record  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs.  Schenck  on© 
evening  in  her  rooms : 

"  I  had  much  conversation  with  her  about  the  deaf  in  Germany  and  the  system  of 
education  employed.  She  was  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  results  of  the  pure  oral 
method  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  deaf,  she  said,  were  little  benefited  by  the 
speech  they  gave  so  much  time  to  acquire — they  made  little  use  of  it.  They  were 
never  able  to  mingle  much  with  hearing  people,  and  they  had  most  pleasure  in 
associating  with  each  other.  They  conversed  in  signs  mainly.  Mrs.  Schenck  fully 
confirmed  my  views  as  to  the  combined  system,  and  said  the  German  schools  would 
do  much  better  work  if  they  would  adopt  some  of  our  American  methods." 

After  leaving  the  deaf-mute  settlement,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  couple 
of  hours  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Berlin  Taubstummenverein,  who 
had  assembled  on  very  short  notice  to  meet  me.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Carl  Rumpf, 
president  of  the  Centralverein  fur  das  Wohl  der  Taubstummen  zu  Berlin,  who  resides 
in  the  building  already  described,  at  45  Elisabeth  strasse,  and  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  the  movement  to  provide  homes  for  the  deaf  at  moderate 
cost. 

The  largest  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes,  in  Germany,  brought  together  to  meet  me  was 
in  Leipsic,  the  home  of  Heinicke.  The  chief  mover  in  arranging  for  this  gathering 
was  Mr.  A.  M.  Watzulik,  of  Altenburg,  very  near  Leipsic,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  many  in  America  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  the  Deaf,  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  Mr.  Watzulik  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  Leipsic  Taubstummenverein,  President  Robert  San- 
dig,  Secretary  Otto  Kresse,  Treasurer  Hermann  Hoffmann,  and  others,  in  arranging 
for  my  reception.  A  committee  of  seven  waited  on  me  at  my  lodgings  a  few  hours 
after  my  arrival  in  Leipsic,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  called  to  conduct 
me  to  the  hall  where  the  (i  Commers"  was  to  be  held.  There  I  found  some  two  hun- 
dred deaf-mutes  assembled  with  Mr.  Voigt,  director  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
and  a  number  of  his  teachers. 1  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  and  regard  with 
which  I  was  received.  My  place  at  the  table  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers. 
Deaf-mutes  were  in  attendance  from  adjoining  cities  and  towns,  thirteen  coming  from 
Berlin,  most  of  whom  were  to  make  their  journey  back  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  so  as  to  be  at  their  work  the  next  day.  Letters  and  telegrams  of  congratula- 
tion and  respect  were  presented  from  Taubstummenvereins  in  Brunswick,  Zittau, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Altwasser,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Worms,  Cassel,  Altona,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Plauen,  Gorlitz,  and  Nuremberg.  Speeches  were  made  in  the  sign  language 
by  Mr.  Watzulik,  the  officers  of  the  Verein,  Mrs.  Anna  Schenck,  and  others.  My 
responses  seemed  to  be  easily  understood  and  were  received  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Voigt,  director  of  the  Leipsic  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  was  called  up 
and  made  a  lively  address  in  speech  and  the  language  of  signs,  pari  passu,  vividly 

1  Mr.  Voigt  had  previously  called  on  me  at  my  lodgings. 
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reminding  me  of  similar  efforts  I  have  seen  and  heard  from  our  old  friend  Dr.  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet.  Mr.  Voigt  showed  himself  to  he — what  few  oral  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
America  are — a  master  of  the  language  of  gestures.  The  social  intercourse  of  the 
Leipsic  "Coinmers"  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  for 
personal  conversation  with  many  present.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Sandig,  president  of  the  Allgemeine  Tanhstummenverein 
zu  Leipzig,  presented  me,  in  hehalf  of  his  society,  with  a  beautiful  printed  certificate 
of  honorary  membership,  a  testimonial  I  shall  preserve  with  great  satisfaction. 

My  visit  on  the  following  day  to  the  school  founded  by  Heinicke  was  one  of  unusal 
interest.  I  was  given  the  freedom  of  all  the  class  rooms,  and  visited  many.  I  was 
invited  and  encouraged  to  examine  pupils  myself.  I  found  the  average  facility  in 
speech  and  lip  reading  equal  to  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  school.  And  yet, 
while  limitations  were  put  upon  use  of  signs,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  they 
were  not  infrequently  employed  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  or  to  elucidate  ameaningthat 
was  obscure.  Signs  were  not  interdicted  among  the  pupils,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
were  used  in  religious  instruction  and  when  the  whole  body  of  pupils  were  addressed 
together.  I  could  not  avoid  the  reflection  that  but  little  further  progress  was  needed 
in  this  school  in  the  employment  of  features  of  the  manual  method  to  justify  its  being 
classed  as  a  combined-system  school.  To  Director  Voigt  and  to  his  chief  assistant, 
Mr.  Gopfert,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  my  stay  in 
Leipsic. 

My  next  meeting  with  the  deaf  was  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  I  tarried  for 
a  single  night  only.  On  reaching  my  hotel  I  learned  that  a  deaf  gentleman  had 
already  been  inquiring  for  me,  and  within  half  an  hour  he  came  again.  This  was 
Mr.  Adam  Brehler,  president  of  theVerein  of  Frankfort.  An  impromptu  meeting  of 
the  deaf  of  the  city  had  been  arranged  for  that  evening,  and  a  score  or  so  gave  me  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  There  were  no  formal  speeches,  but  we  spent  two  or  three 
hours  in  pleasant  social  intercourse,  comparing  notes  as  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  and  I  had  to  answer  many  questions  about  the  college. 

Before  speaking  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Geneva,  I  must  record  a  very  interesting 
interview  which  I  had  in  Zurich  with,  probably,  the  oldest  living  teacher  of  the 
deaf,  Mr.  Schibel,  now  over  91  years  of  age,  and  who  was  director  of  the  school  at 
Zurich  for  sixty  years,  retiring  from  active  labor  only  five  years  ago.  I  first  met  Mr. 
Schibel  in  1867,  when  I  spent  an  instructive  day  in  his  school.  He  retains  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  was  overjoyed  to  meet  me  again. 
Though  always  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  speech,  I  found  him  now,  as  in  1867,  far 
from  being  an  extremist,  admitting  that  not  all  the  deaf  could  learn  to  speak  well, 
and  that  signs  were  often  helpful  in  teaching.  When  I  laughingly  said  to  him  that 
if  he  would  remain  in  Zurich  ten  years  longer,  reaching  his  centennial,  as  he  seemed 
quite  likely  to  do,  I  would  try  to  come  and  see  him  again,  he  replied,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes:  "God  only  knows.  Our  next  meeting  may  be  in  heaven."  With  most 
affectionate  embraces,  he  bade  me  good-bye,  with  every  good  wish  for  the  continued 
success  of  our  college,  in  reference  to  which  he  had  shown  the  greatest  interest. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Geneva  I  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Jules  Salzgeber, 
president  of  the  Geneva  Congress  of  the  Deaf  of  1896,  and  Mr.  Jacques  Ricca,  secre- 
tary of  the  same  congress.  These  gentlemen  were,  naturally,  prominent  among  the 
deaf  of  Geneva,  and  invited  me  to  meet  with  them  the  following  Sunday  evening. 
This  interview  was  of  equal  interest  with  those  I  had  at  Frankfort  and  Berlin.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  several  mem- 
bers of  the  "union"  been  away  on  their  vacations.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
President  Salzgeber,  on  behalf  of  the  union,  presented  me  with  a  fine  photograph  of 
the  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  of  1896,  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  he 
was  president.  In  this  meeting  of  the  deaf  at  Geneva  the  surprising  fact  came  out 
that  Mr.  Salzgeber  and  Mr.  Ricca  both  had  hearing  wives,  with  whom,  by  mutual 
preference,  they  conversed  almost  wholly  by  signs,  although  the  men  had  both  been 
educated  in  pure  oral  schools,  and  were  better  speakers  than  the  average.  The  wife 
of  one  of  them  told  me  that  Avhile  her  husband  made  considerable  use  of  speech  in 
his  business  and  for  limited  conversation,  that  for  a  really  enjoyable  talk  they  had 
to  fall  back  on  signs. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  associations  of  deaf-mutes  in  Europe  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Paris  carries  off  the  palm  among  all  cities  for  the  number  of 
its  organizations.  First,  there  is  Y Association  Amicale  des  Sourds-Muets  de  France, 
of  which  Mr.  Henri  Genis  is  president,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  America 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  congress.  Then  there  are  l'Appui  Fraternel  des  Sourds- 
Muets  de  France,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Pioche,  and  l'Union  Francaise  des  Sourds- 
Muets,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Berthel  is  president.  Larger  than  either  of  these,  I  judge, 
is  the  Alliance  Silencieuse,  Ancienne  Ligue  pour  P  Union  Amicale  des  Sourds-Muets, 
of  which  Mr.  Engene  Graff  is  president.  And  then,  as  well  as  I  can  understand, 
these  associations  are  more  or  less  connected  with  a  Conseil  Superieur  des  Soci6t6s 
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Francises  de  Sourds-Muets,  of  which  Mr.  Cochefer  is  the  chief  officer.  Then  comes 
the  Journal  des  Sourds-Muets,  not  a  society,  but  a  source  of  decided  influence,  edited 
and  published  by  Mr.  Henri  Gaillard,  who  was  with  Mr.  Genis  and  others  at  the 
Chicago  congress.  All  these  associations,  and  Mr.  Gaillard,  both  as  editor  and  in 
his  personal  capacity,  showed  me  great  courtesy  during  my  stay  in  Paris,  all  of  which 
I  sincerely  appreciate. 

The  Association  Amicale  arranged  for  a  conference  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  at  the 
mayoralty  of  the  VI  Arrondissement  of  the  city  of  Paris,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
deaf-mutes  was  present,  as  also  the  Abbe"  Goislet,  the  chaplain  of  the  Paris  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf-Mutes,  with  Professors  Boyer  aud  Bertoux.  Speeches  were  made  by 
President  Genis,  JNlr.  Gaillard,  Honorary  Professor  Dusuzeau,  and  others,  and  inter- 
ested attention  was  given  to  an  address  of  some  length  from  myself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a  banquet  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
l'Association  Amicale,  at  which  officers  and  members  of  different  societies  were 
present,  and  a  message  of  greeting  was  sent  in  from  l'Union  Francaise.  At  this 
festivity  I  was  informed  that  I  had  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation Amicale,  and  received  the  badge  of  membership,  an  artistic  medallion  likeness 
of  the  Abbe"  de  PFjpe'e,  in  silver. 

I  was  invited  by  1' Alliance  Silencieuse  to  take  the  place  of  honorary  president  at 
their  annual  banquet,  July  25,  which  is  held  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Abb6  de 
l'£pee  and  the  decrees  of  1791  and  1793,  but  was  not  able  to  attend  this  function,  as  my 
engagements  in  England  compelled  me  to  leave  Paris  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
banquet.  Later,  I  received  notice  in  England,  from  the  president  of  the  Alliance, 
that  I  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  honorary  president  of  the  society,  and  later 
still  I  received  at  the  banquet  of  the  Loudon  congress,  of  which  more  anon,  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Rene"  Hirsch,  a  French  delegate  to  the  congress,  a  very  beautiful 
memorial  medal  from  the  Conseil  Superieur,  with  the  inscription,  "A  E.  M.  Gallau- 
det,  Bienfaiteur  des  Sourds-Muets,  25  Juillet,  1897." 

In  speaking  of  the  courtesies  of  the  Parisian  deaf-mutes,  I  must  not  omit  mention 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Griolet,  who  was  in  America  in  1895-96.  He 
was  most  attentive,  giving  a  dinner  in  my  honor,  at  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Professor  Belanger,  of  the  Paris  Institution ;  Mr.  Urbain  Borie,  the  deaf-mute 
poet,  and  others.  After  the  dinner  the  party  adjourned  to  Mr.  Griolet's  apartments, 
where  he  showed  his  guests  many  interesting  collections,  among  which  was  a  series 
of  unique  photographs,  taken  by  a  deaf-mute,  one  every  thirty  minutes,  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  on  the  memorable  day  when  the  commune  tore  down  the  beautiful 
column  erected  there  in  honor  of  Napoleon  I. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Paris  I  received  two  gifts  of  unusual  artistic  merit, 
the  artists  bringing  them  to  my  lodgings  in  person.  One  was  a  lifelike  bust  of  the 
Abbe"  de  l'£p6e,  by  the  deaf  sculptor  Gustave  Hennequin,  and  the  other  a  half-size 
medallion  of  the  good  Abbe,  by  Fernand  Hamar,  another  deaf  sculptor. 

The  Conference  of  British  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Glasgow,  July  28-30, 
was  an  important  and  interesting  meeting.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
during  the  sessions  of  the  29th,  and  should  have  attended  those  of  the  day  before  had 
I  not  been  detained  in  London  to  meet  the  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.  P.  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  whom  pleasant  recollections  were 
revived  of  his  visit  to  the  college  at  Washington  some  years  since,  and  of  the  very 
accurate  account  he  gave  of  this  visit  to  the  Royal  Commission  when  called  before 
it  in  1887.  In  this  interview  I  had  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  project  for  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  most  enjoyable  feature  of  my  visit  to  Glasgow  was  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Addison,  head  master  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  to  the  head  masters 
present,  with  a  few  veteran  teachers  and  officers  of  schools.  With  several  American 
guests  present  this  was  truly  an  international  affair,  the  leading  toasts  being  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  President  McKinley.  In  the  feast  of  reason  and.llow  of  soul,  which  was 
ample  and  inspiring,  Britons  and  Yankees  seemed  as  countrymen  of  one  another. 
The  speaking  wound  up  with  an  invitation  to  the  British  guests,  provisionally 
accepted  by  a  number,  to  attend  our  convention  of  American  instructors  in  1898. 

Going  to,  about,  and  from  Belfast,  I  rejoiced  in  putting  all  responsibility  for 
myself  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  our  former  student  and  valued  friend  Francis 
Maginn,  "the  irrepressible  Irishman,"  as  I  think  he  rather  likes  to  have  me  call 
him.  Being  very  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lemon,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Belfast  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  I  received  my  orders  from  time  to  time  from 
my  old  student,  and  so  came  into  very  pleasant  relations  with  many  of  the  deaf  of 
Belfast  and  vicinity.  First,  there  was  an  excursion  to  a  pretty  seaside  resort,  New- 
castle, in  which  some  seventy-five  of  the  deaf  joined;  then  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  of  the  leading  newspaper  of  Belfast ;  then  an  address  to  the  deaf  in  their 
Mission  Hall ;  then  a  service  in  St.  Paul's  Church  by  my  brother,  part  of  which  I 
interpreted;  then  a  pleasant  visit  and  dinner  with  my  old  normal  student,  Mr.  Till- 
inghast,  and  his  wife,  at  the  institution,  which,  as  Mr.  Lemon  informed  me,  is  highly 
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prosperous  under  progressive  American  management;  and  so,  with  Mr.  Maginn  still 
in  command,  making  everything  easy  and  pleasant,  off  for  London,  August  2,  on  the 
great  u  Bank  holiday"  of  the  kingdom,  hy  fast  train  and  steamer. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Maginn,  and  I  fouud  great  comfort  from  Carlisle 
to  London  in  an  American  vestibuled  train,  with  an  American  restaurant  car,  in 
which  plenty  of  ice  water  was  to  bo  had,  with  ice  cream  for  dinner,  for  all  which 
unexpected,  though  I  hope  not  undeserved,  mercies  we  were  all  duly  thankful. 

The  London  Congress  of  the  Deaf  was  a  great  success,  with  a  programme  all  too 
extended  to  be  fully  given  here.     But  a  few  features  may  be  properly  mentioned. 

The  opening  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  conducted  by  Canon  Owen  of  Birm- 
ingham, who  is  greatly  interested  in  mission  work  for  the  deaf,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleight, 
son  of  the  venerable  head  master  of  the  Brighton  School  for  the  Deaf  and  president 
of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  and  my  brother  Thomas,  was  very  impos- 
ing and  solemn.  Mr.  Tillinghast's  paper  on  "  Deaf  teachers  of  the  deaf"  was  fin- 
ished and  forcible.  Mr.  Cuttell's  paper  on  "The  higher  education  of  the  deal"  was 
a  brilliant  and  unanswerable  plea  in  behalf  of  the  college — that  is  to  be — in  England. 
As  n  literary  effort  this  paper  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  congress  was  reached  at  the  banquet  held  at  the  Hol- 
born  restaurant,  when  delegates  from  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States 
joined  with  their  hospitable  hosts  in  speaking  for  the  general  uplifting  of  their  class 
in  all  nations.  Sir  Arthur  Fairbairn,  a  deaf-mute  nobleman,  presided,  and  made  an 
excellent  address.  The  toastmaster  was  the  Rev.  W.  Blomfield  Sleight,  already 
referred  to,  whose  untiring  labors  in  aid  of  the  deaf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
deserve  recognition  in  other  countries  than  his  own. 

At  the  banquet  I  was  invited  to  give  some  account  of  my  recent  experiences  with 
the  deaf  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  what  I  had  to  say  was  very  kindly  received 
by  all  present.  Interpretations  of  my  speech  were  made  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  in 
American  signs  and  in  English  signs  by  Mr.  Edward  Townsend,  headmaster  of  the 
Birmingham  school,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  G.  Gilby,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  for 
the  Deaf,  London.  Mr.  Gilby  was  untiring  at  all  points  in  his  service  for  the  con- 
gress, and  I  am  sure  his  labors  as  interpreter  and  otherwise  were  highly  appreciated. 

With  my  attendance  upon  the  banquet  of  the  London  congress  my  mission  to  the 
deaf  and  their  friends  in  Europe,  between  May  and  August,  1897,  terminated.  But 
I  must  make  mention  of  a  few  matters  which  did  not  seem  to  come  into  place  in  the 
narrative  of  meetings  with  the  deaf: 

The  day  before  I  left  London  I  was  very  courteously  received  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Hon.  William  Woodall,  M.  P.,  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  etc.,  and  was  able  to  interest  him  in  the 
scheme  for  a  college  in  England  for  the  deaf. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  American  ambassador  at  London,  Col.  John  Hay,  an 
interview  was  arranged  for  me  with  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.  P.  and  member  of  the  privy 
council,  vice-president  of  the  committee  on  education.  I  presented  to  him  copies 
of  the  "Message  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  to  all 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe,"  and  of  our  college  catalogue. 
I  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  project  for  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  England,  and 
believe  I  sowed  some  good  seed  for  the  cause. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  acting  charge"  d'affaires  at  Rome,  Consul-General 
Wallace  S.  Jones,  I  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
for  Italy,  the  Honorable  Prof.  Emanuele  Gianturco,  presenting  to  him  copies  of  our 
"Message"  and  college  catalogue  for  distribution  in  Italy.  Mr.  Jones  was  kind 
enough  to  have  our  "Message"  translated  into  Italian  by  one  of  the  assistants  of 
the  embassy  and  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  the  translation. 

Our  distinguished  ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  Honorable  Andrew  D.White,  presented 
me  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  Germany,  the  Honorable  Dr.  Bosse,  who 
received  with  great  interest  and  attention  the  documents  I  had  to  present  and  the 
statements  I  made  concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  country.  Mr.  John 
B.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  American  embassy  in  Berlin,  was  most  courteous  and 
helpful  to  me  in  many  ways. 

At  Paris,  I  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  nor  with  Mr.  Monod,  the  bureau  officer  of  the  interior  department, 
who  has  charge  of  matters  concerning  the  deaf,  for  he  was  ill  during  my  stay  in 
Paris.    All  I  was  able  to  do  was  to  place  documents  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  representatives  of  our  Government  at  Rome,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London,  copies  of  our  "Message"  and  college  catalogue  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  closing  this  communication,  which  I  fear  is  already  too 
long  drawn  out : 

My  only  comment  on  my  interesting  interviews  with  the  educated  adult  deaf  all 
over  Europe,  after  an  assurance  of  my  grateful  appreciation  of  their  cordial  hospi- 
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tality,  is  the  expression  of  a  gratified  surprise  at  finding  them  urging  with  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  the  general  adoption  of  a  combined  system  of  education  for  their 
class.  Their  attitude  in  this  matter  is  unmistakable,  and  who  will  venture  to  say 
it  is  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  respect?  Those  whose  names  I  have  given  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  best  educated  deaf  men  to  be  found  in  Europe  to-day.  Who 
can  set  aside  the  friendly  criticisms  of  these  men  and  the  societies  they  represent  of 
the  method  uuder  which  they  have  been  trained?  They  do  not  suggest  the  abolition 
of  speech  teaching,  nor  its  relegation  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education.  But  they  do  declare  that  the  practical  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf  in 
active  life  is  greatly  overestimated  by  many  teachers ;  that  many  deaf  children  are 
incapable  of  success  in  speech;  that  the  intellectual  development  of  all  the  deaf  is 
quickened  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  sign  language,  all  of  which  considerations  lead 
them  to  demand  that  a  broader  and  more  elastic  system  shall  be  adopted  than  can 
be  found  in  any  single  method.  I  am  confident  the  aspirations  of  these  men  and 
women  who  have  discovered  the  insufficiency  of  the  single  method  in  their  own  dis- 
appointing experiences  will  command  a  widespread  and  hearty,  if  not  universal, 
sympathy  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 

Very  truly  yours,  Edward  M.  Gajllaudet. 


-  4, 
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APPENDIX    D. 


A  Message  to  all  Interested  in  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in 
Europe,  from  the  Columbia  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  April,  1897. 

To  the  boards  of  management  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  to  all  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe,  greeting,  from  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and.  Dumb,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  United  States  of  America: 

The  institution  committed  to  our  care  having  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  its 
existence,  we  deem  the  present  a  fitting  occasion  to  answer  in  some  detail  the  many 
inquiries  which  have  come;  from  friends  of  the  cause  in  Europe  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  country. 

The  oldest  school  existing  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1817,  eighty 
years  ago.  The  life  of  the  Columbia  Institution  covers,  therefore,  just  one-half  of 
the  period  embraced  in  the  history  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  America. 

In  1857  there  were  19  schools,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  which  had  cost 
$1,371,736,  the  annual  support  of  which  involved  an  expenditure  of  $285,416,  and  in 
which  1,771  pupils  were  being  educated. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  89  schools,  with  11,054  pupils  under  instruction 
during  1896. 

Thirty-four  of  these  schools  are  in  private  hands,  or  are  day  schools  connected 
with  the  common-school  system  of  some  city  or  town.  No  statistics  are  available  as 
to  the  cost  of  buildings  and  current  expenses  of  these.  For  the  55  public  institu- 
tions, more  than  $11,000,000  have  been  expended  on  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
nearly  $2,000,000  are  appropriated  annually  for  current  expenses.  In  every  State  of 
our  Union  public  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  thirty-nine  States 
having  schools  of  their  own,  and  the  six  States  without  them  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  deaf  children  in  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  States.1  Industrial 
departments  exist  in  all  but  two  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  fourteen  of  the  pri- 
vate and  day  schools.  In  the  larger  schools  from  five  to  seventeen  different  indus- 
tries are  taught. 

Up  to  the  year  1867  the  manual  method  of  instruction  prevailed  in  all  schools,  and 
very  little  speech  was  taught.  But  in  that  year  several  circumstances  combined  to 
call  attention  to  oral  teaching.  Schools  in  which  the  oral  method  was  to  be  used 
exclusively  were  established  in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  president  of  the  Columbia  Institution  was  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  make  an  extensive  examination  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  with 
a  view  of  determining  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce 
the  oral  method  into  our  institution.  Forty-four  schools  were  visited,  and  the 
report  made  to  the  board  recommended  strongly  that  every  deaf  child  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak. 

The  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  invited  a  conference  of  the  principals  of 
all  the  schools  in  our  country  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  May,  1868,  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  their  president  in  regard  to  speech  teaching,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Fifteen  principals,  one  vice-principal,  and  two  ex-principals,  among  whom  were 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  the  country,  attended  this  conference. 

The  policy  of  introducing  the  oral  method  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"liesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting 
instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to 
engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature."'2 

]The  census  of  1890  showed  that  at  that  time  there  were  41,283  deaf-mutes  in  the 
United  States. 

2This  meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  principals  which  have 
been  held  quadrennially  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  discussions  of  which 
have  done  much  to  develop  and  unify  the  system  of  instruction  in  our  country. 
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The  effect  of  this  action,  along  with  the  influence  of  the  oral  schools  and  their 
friends,  gave  a  notable  impulse  to  the  cause  of  oral  teaching,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  few  years  all  the  larger  schools  carried  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  at  Washington. 

In  his  examination  of  European  schools  in  1867,  the  president  of  our  institution 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  best  results  which  came  under  his  observation 
were  attained,  not  by  the  practice  of  any  single  method,  but  by  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  the  two  which  had  for  many  years  been  rivals  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a  combined  system,  in  which  the  most  valu- 
able and  efficient  elements  of  the  manual  and  oral  methods  should  be  retained;  and 
that  the  use  of  these  respectively  should  depend  on  the  capacities  and  needs  of 
those  who  were  to  be  educated. 

Careful  experiment  in  the  older  schools,  and  frequent  observation  of  results  in  the 
pure  oral  schools,  has  led  to  a  prevailing  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  our  country  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deaf  as  a  class  are  not 
capable  of  success  iu  speech.  And  a  majority  of  our  teachers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  under  any  conditions  certain  features  of  the  manual  method  may  be  made  use 
of  to  advantage. 

These  views  were  given  an  authoritative  sanction  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  for  the  Deaf  held  in  California  in  1886,  at  which  advocates 
of  both  methods  were  present,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  plainly 
shown  that  among  the  members  of  this  class  of  persons  great  differences  exist  in 
mental  and  physical  conditions  and  in  capacity  for  improvement,  making  results 
easily  possible  in  certain  cases  which  are  practically,  and  sometimes  actually, 
unattainable  in  others,  these  differences  suggesting  widely  different  treatment  with 
different  individuals,  it  is,  therefore, 

"JResolved,  That  the  system  of  instruction  existing  at  present  in  America  commends 
itself  to  the  world,  for  the  reason  that  its  tendency  is  to  include  all  known  methods 
and  expedients  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  value  in  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
while  it  allows  diversity  and  independence  of  action,  and  works  at  the  same  time 
harmoniously,  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  all." 

This  broad  platform  was  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  convention,  adopted 
at  Flint,  Mich.,  in  1895,  and  the  convention  has  since  been  incorporated  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.1 

The  manner  in  which  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  has  become  general  in  our 
country  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  purely  oral  schools,  the  first  of  which  were  established  thirty  years  ago,  have 
not  become  numerous. 

Out  of  the  55  public  schools  of  the  country,  only  5  sustain  the  pure  oral  method, 
and  these  5  contain  but  567  pupils  out  of  10,086  in  all  the  public  schools.  But  speech 
is  taught  in  every  one  of  the  other  schools,  in  connection  Avith  a  greater  or  less  use 
of  features  of  the  manual  method.  In  the  50  public  schools  in  which  a  combined 
system  prevails,  with  a  pupilage  of  9,519,  more  than  4,000  pupils  are  taught  speech.2 

From  these  statements,  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn:  (1)  that  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  all  the  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  speak  ;  and  (2)  that  with  those  who  can  not  attain  substantial  success, 
instruction  in  speech  is  not  continued. 

The  present  attitude  in  our  country,  after  thirty  years  of  effort  to  supplant  the 
manual  method  by  the  oral,  is,  therefore,  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  combined  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  best  effects  of  both  methods  may  be  secured. 

The  work  to  which  the  Columbia  Institution  has  chiefly  devoted  itself  since  its 
incorporation  has  been  the  establishment  and  development  of  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, a  college,  in  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  might  be  carried  forward  so  as 
to  include  courses  of  study  in  the  higher  mathematics  and  sciences,  general  history 
and  literature,  sociology  and  philosophy,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  such 
technological  studies  as  the  deaf  might  be  found  capable  of  pursuing  with  pBofit. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  entered  upon  in  1864,  has  justified,  beyond  all 
question,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  devised  and  proposed  it  to  Congress. 

xThe  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  is  an  organization,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  open  to  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Its  general  meetings  are  held  triennially,  and  local  meetings  may  be  held  more  fre- 
quently. Fourteen  general  meetings  of  the  convention  have  been  held,  with  great 
profit,  at  different  points  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

An  association  is  also  in  existence  "to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf," 
which  has  had  several  meetings,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  heighten  public 
interest  in  this  feature  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

2  The  34  private  and  day  schools  average  about  25  pupils  each,  having  in  all,  during 
1896,  968  pupils,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  in  pure  oral  schools. 
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Five  hundred  and  eight  young  men  and  young  women  have  received  the  training 
of  the  college,  and  have  proved  by  their  intellectual  development  that  deafness 
presents  no  obstacle  to  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  culture. 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  higher  education  to  these  young  people  have  been 
marked  and  great,  as  will  be  shown  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  occupations 
that  have  opened  to  them  in  consequence  thereof. 

In  1893  the  following  report  was  made: 

"Fifty-seven  who  have  gone  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching; 
four  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry;  three  have  become  editors  and  publishers 
of  newspapers;  three  others  have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism;  fif- 
teen have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government — one  of  these,  who  had  risen 
rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law 
in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  one  is  the  official  botanist  of  a  State,  who  has 
correspondents  in  several  countries  of  Europe  who  have  repeatedly  purchased  his 
collections,  and  he  has  written  papers  upon  seed  tests  and  related  subjects  w  hieli  have 
been  published  and  circulated  by  the  Agricultural  Department;  one,  while  tilling  a 
position  as  instructor  in  a  Western  institution,  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Coast  Survey  as  a  microscopist,  and  one  is  engaged  as  an  engraver  in  the  chief  office 
of  the  Survey;  of  three  who  became  draftsmen  in  architects'  offices,  one  is  in 
successful  practice  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account,  which  is  also  true  of  another, 
who  completed  his  preparation  by  a  course  of  study  in  Europe;1  one  has  been 
repeatedly  elected  recorder  of  deeds  in  a  Southern  city,  and  two  others  are  recorders' 
clerks  in  the  West;  one  was  elected  and  still  sits  as  a  city  councilman  ;  another  has 
been  elected  city  treasurer  and  is  at  present  cashier  of  a  national  bank;  one  has 
become  eminent  as  a  practical  chemist  and  assayer;  two  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  and  two  others  are  rendering  valuable  service  as  instructors  therein; 
some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices;  some  have  undertaken  business 
on  their  own  account;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  those  not  so  well  educated.  Of  those  alluded  to  as  having  engaged  in 
teaching,  one  has  been  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  institution  in  Pennsylvania; 
one  is  now  in  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Ohio  institution;  one  has  been  at 
the  head  of  a  day  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  the  Colorado  institution;  a  third 
has  had  charge  of  the  Oregon  institution;  a  fourth  is  at  the  head  of  a  day  school  in 
St.  Louis ;  three  others  have,  respectively,  founded  and  are  now  at  the  head  of  schools 
in  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Evansville,  Ind. ;  and  others  have  done  pioneer 
work  in  establishing  schools  in  Florida  and  in  Utah." 

In  1891  a  normal  department  was  established  in  connection  with  the  college,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  train  a  few  well-educated  young  men  and  women,  each  year, 
in  both  the  manual  and  oral  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf.  The  students  in  this 
department  are  not  deaf-mutes.  Consequently,  they  are  able  to  render  valuable 
service  in  the  correction  and  development  of  the  speech  of  the  regular  students  of 
the  college. 

Twenty-six  young  men  and  six  young  women  have  been  trained  in  our  normal 
department,  a  majority  of  whom,  having  received  the  bachelor's  degree  in  other  col- 
leges, have  been  made  masters  of  arts  at  the  conclusion  of  their  course  with  us. 

The  regular  students  of  our  college  receive  degrees  in  the  arts,  in  science,  letters, 
or  philosophy,  according  to  the  courses  of  study  which  they  have  pursued. 

The  liberality  of  Congress  in  providing  nearly  all  the  funds  needed  for  the  upbuild- 
ing and  support  of  the  college  has  been  marked  from  the  year  of  its  establishment. 

Suitable  grounds  and  temporary  buildings  were  provided  by  Congress  before  the 
college  was  opened;  and,  from  time  to  time,  additions  have  been  made  until  the 
aggregate  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Government  for  grounds  and  buildings  exceeds 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  college  is  over  $50,000, 
and  60  poor  students  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  received  without  charge 
for  board  and  tuition.  The  number  of  students  under  instruction  in  189*5  was  111*. 
After  what  has  been  said  as  to  our  opinions  concerning  methods,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  teaching  of  the  college  is  on  the  combined  system. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  every  student  to  learn  to  speak — frequent  drill  in  speech 
is  afforded  to  all  who  need  and  desire  it.  Much  intercourse  between  students  and 
their  instructors  and  among  students  themselves  is  by  speech. 

The  chief  use  of  the  sign  language  is  in  public  lectures  and  addresses.  The 
manual  alphabet  is  largely  employed  in  conducting  the  recitations  of  the  class  room, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  to  furnish  the  best  means  of  quick  and  accurate 
communication  for  work  in  which  an  entire  class  can  take  part  understandingly. 

JThis  young  man  prepared,  two  years  ago  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  dormitory  for  our  institution,  in  accordance  with  which  the  building  was 
satisfactorily  erected. 
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In  closing  this  communication,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion, speaking  for  their  colleagues  throughout  the  United  States,  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  our  country  to  Europe  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf;  for  we  have  always  to  remember  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
methods  we  now  make  use  of  have  come  to  us  from  the  schools  of  the  Old  World, 
the  founders  and  promoters  of  which  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  deaf-mutes  of  America  and  their  friends. 

And  we  hope  it  will  not  be  felt  in  any  quarter  that  the  suggestions  of  this  paper 
are  offered  in  any  spirit  of  self-glorification. 

We  and  our  predecessors  have  endeavored  to  discharge  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
during  forty  years,  the  duties  devolved  upon  us  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  striven  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  the  methods  which  seem 
likely  to  produce  the  best  results.  We  have  undertaken  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  deaf.  And  it  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  us  if  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  our  labors  to  our  colleagues  in  Europe  shall  lead  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  in  that  part  of  the  world.  For  if  this  shall 
come  to  pass,  we  shall  feel  that  something,  however  little,  will  have  been  done  toward 
discharging  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  long  rested. 

Invoking  the  continued  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  we 
are,  with  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration, 
Faithfully,  yours, 


^&l£6<-^~^ 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Catalogue  of  Students  and  Pupils, 
in  the  college. 


Alabama : 

James  W.  Sowell. 

Maud  H,  Brizendine. 
California : 

Winfield  Scott  Runde. 

Frances  Amelia  Norton. 

Annie  Matilda  Lindstrom. 
Colorado : 

Max  Kestner. 

Sarah  Maria  Young. 

Ethel  Zoe  Taylor. 
Connecticut : 

Deborah  H.  Marshall. 

Horace  D.  Lee  Clark. 
Delaware: 

Gertrude  Parker. 
Illinois : 

Benjamin  F.  Jackson. 

George  Bacon  Whitlocke. 

Robert  L.  Erd. 

Helena  Rose  Leyder. 

Asa  Albert  Stutsman. 

Charles  Werner  Haig. 

George  T.  Powell. 

Henry  S.  Rutherford. 

John  Guy  Stuart. 

Frieda  W.  Bauman. 

Elmira  Mather. 
Iowa: 

John  H.  Brockhagen. 

Lilla  E.  McGowan. 

Waldo  Henry  Robert. 

Lyman  Leroy  Glenn. 

Nelle  May  Pierce. 

George  Frauklin  Wills. 

Owen  George  Carrell. 

Wilbert  Paul  Souder. 

Robert  Cook  Hemstreet. 

Joseph  Orrie  Harris. 

Charles  Daniel  Schaal. 

Gibson  Agnew  Whitmer. 

Hattie  E.  Boone. 

Clara  V.  Eddy. 

Margaret  Naughton. 

George  W.  Clark. 

William  Morris  Strong. 

Rosa  Gifford. 
Indiana: 

Arthur  Hilton  Norris. 
Kentucky : 

Robert  Zahn. 

Littleton  Alva  Long. 

Thomas  Yeamon  Northern. 


Louisiana: 

Ross  E.  L.  Nicholson. 

Daniel  Picard. 
Maryland : 

George  Schafer. 

Ezra  Clayton  Wyand. 
Massachusetts : 

Joseph  C.  Pierce. 
Michigan : 

Albert  Eickhoff. 

Josephine  Smith  Titus. 

Elizabeth  H.  Taylor. 

Edward  N.  Hastings. 

George  G.  W.  Andree. 

Roy  Carpenter. 

Anna  Louise  Lennon. 
Minnesota: 

Louis  A.  Roth. 

Peter  Miklas  Peterson. 

Edith  Vandegrift. 
Missouri : 

Joseph  B.  Bumgardner. 

Clara  Logan  Waters. 

Arthur  O.  Steidemaun. 

Howard  L.  Terry. 

Florence  P.  E.  Phelps. 

Alice  Taylor. 

Peter  Hughes. 

Horace  Bernard  Waters. 
Nebraska : 

John  Thomas  Flood. 

Rudolph  Louis  Stuht. 

Maria  Donnelly. 

Estella  Forbes. 
New  Jersey : 

Mary  M.  Williamson. 
New  York : 

Nellie  C.  Price. 

Mary  Louise  Els  worth. 

Julia  Alice  Hemphill. 

James  Arthur  Darby. 

Nellie  E.  Lorrigan. 

Grace  G.  Okie. 

Johanna  H.  Zettel. 

Sara  C.  Fish. 
North  Carolina : 

Robert  S.  Taylor. 
Ohio: 

Franklin  C.  Smielau. 

William  A.  Ohlemacher. 

Clara  Runck. 

George  Vernon  Bath. 

Minnie  E.  Morris. 
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IN  the  college — continued. 


Ohio — Continued. 

Albertus  Wornstaff. 

Cloa  G.  Lamson. 

Bessie  B.  McGregor. 

Ida  A.  Ohlemacher. 

Slava  A.  Snyder. 

Clara  Belle  Winton. 

Mary  E.  Zell. 
Pennsylvania: 

Emma  R.  Kershner. 

May  Evelyn  Stemple. 

George  E.  Fister. 

Sadie  Eliza  Griffis. 

Emma  Matilda  Prager. 

Margaret  May  Toomey. 

John  S.  Fisher. 

Daniel  E.  Moran. 

Samuel  Nichols. 

Belle  Stout. 

Milton  T.  Haines. 

Cyril  A.  Painter. 

Charles  N.  Snyder. 

Sarah  Goldstein. 

Nellie  Vail  Hay  den. 

Adelaide  L.  Postel. 
South  Carolina: 

Sarah  Antoinette  Rogers. 

Charlotte  M.  Croft. 

Theresa  E.  Gaillard. 


South  Carolina — Continued. 

William  John  Geilfuss. 
Tennessee : 

Jesse  T.  Warren. 

Walter  B.  Rosson. 

Lester  G.  Rosson. 
Texas : 

George  Albert  Brooks. 

William  Henry  Davis. 

Andrew  Hodges. 
Utah: 

John  H.  Clark. 
.  Elizabeth  De  Long. 
Virginia : 

Bessie  Hope  Johnson. 

Florence  P.  Williams. 
West  Virginia: 

John  Ernest  Stuck. 
Wisconsin : 

Francis  J.  Reynolds. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Roy  James  Stewart. 

Eugene  Elmer  Hannan. 

Emma  Vail. 
Canada : 

John  A.  Braithwaite. 

Alexander  David  Swanson. 


IN  THE   PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Females.  Males — Continued. 


Annie  E.  Bennett,  Delaware. 
Emily  Lucile  Bennett,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Florence  Brown,  District  of  Columbia. 
Bertha  Conaway,  Delaware. 
Sarah  L.  Dailey,  District  of  Columbia. 
Maggie  Dougherty,  Delaware. 
Rosa  Early,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mattie  Hurd,  Delaware. 
Margaret  Hutchinson,  Canada. 
Tina  F.  Jones,  Delaware. 
Carrie  King,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ida  May  Littleford,  District  of  Columbia. 
Nellie  Lynch,  Delaware. 
Caroline  E.  Moran,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mary  O'Rourke,  Delaware. 
Evalyne  G.  Plumley,  Delaware. 
Gertrude  Price,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mary  Spurry,  Delaware. 
Carrie  Strong,  District  of  Columbia. 
Sadie  E.  Talbert,  District  of  Columbia. 
Maggie  Vaughn,  District  of  Columbia. 
Rebecca  Weil,  Georgia. 
Viola  Weil,  Georgia. 
Alice  Woolford,  District  of  Columbia. 

Males. 

Grey  G.  Barham,  Louisiana. 
Culmer  Barnes,  New  York. 


Eugene  Beausoliel,  Vermont. 

Howard  Breeding,  Delaware. 

Charles  Butler,  District  of  Columbia. 

Roy  Carpenter,  Michigan. 

Frank  Carroll,  District  of  Columbia. 

John  F.  Caslow,  District  of  Columbia. 

Hugh  Dougherty,  District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  Erd,  Illinois. 

Jacob  Eskin,  District  of  Columbia. 

Ernest  Foskey,  Delaware. 

Adam  S.  Hewetson,  California. 

Frank  A.  Johnson,  Illinois. 

Raymond  Johnson,  District  of  Columbia. 

George  E.  Keyser,  District  of  Columbia. 

Aaron  Lee,  District  of  Columbia. 

Andrew  Leitch,  Ireland. 

William  Lowell,  District  of  Columbia. 

Samuel  H.  Lynn,  Tennessee. 

Charles  Nailor,  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  L.  Norris,  Virginia. 

Arthur  Otis,  District  of  Columbia. 

Carl  Rhodes,  District  of  Columbia. 

Lester  Grant  Rosson,  Tennessee. 

John  Shields,  District  of  Columbia. 

George  Smith,  District  of  Columbia. 

Arthur  L.  Swarts,  Delaware. 

James  Thomas,  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  T.  Thomas,  District  of  Columbia. 

Bickerton  L.  Winston,  Virginia. 

Frank  Winter,  District  of  Columbia. 
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REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first;  beginning  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  the  last  Thursday  in  September  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December; 
the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January  and  closing  the  last  of  .March;  the  third 
beginning  the  1st  of  April  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from 
the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before  the  last 
Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
1  decoration  Day. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the 
above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason, 
and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semiannually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $250  each  per  annum,  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and 
books. 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided 
t  ey  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course, 
the  board  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  as 
far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  thepnpils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  lie 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  duringterm  time  on  Thursdays  only,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock. 

XI.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  are  required  by  law  to  make 
application  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 
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THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 


Freedmen's  Hospital, 
Washington,  I).  (7.,  August  1,  1897. 
Sir :  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1897,  and  of  the  present  requirements  of  the  institution.  I 
deem  it  necessary  at  the  outset  to  repeat  the  recommendation  already 
twice  submitted  by  me  with  reference  to  the  need  of 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

for  hospital  purposes.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  present 
need  of  the  hospital.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  render  the  best  pro- 
fessional service  to  the  public  through  the  means  of  a  hospital  without 
the  aid  of  the  best  facilities  for  hospital  work,  and  among  these  facili- 
ties, as  experience  has  demonstrated,  none  are  more  necessary  than  are 
properly  constructed  wards,  with  proper  means  for  easily  controlling 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation.  That  the  present  buildings  are  inadequate 
and  ill  adapted  to  this  kind  of  service  will  be  apparent  on  the  merest 
inspection.  They  are  frame  structures,  built  on  the  old  army-barracks 
plan,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  no  intercommunication  or  con- 
nection, and  no  means  for  properly  regulating  heat,  light,  or  ventilation. 
On  an  occasion  of  fire  they  would  be  a  ready  prey  to  the  flames,  and  in 
an  emergency  it  would  be  exceedingly,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to 
remove  the  sick  and  helpless  from  the  wards  before  the  flames  devoured 
buildings  and  inmates.  I  would  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this 
condition  at  the  hospital,  because  in  it  is  involved  perhaps  an  irrepa- 
rable and  unnecessary  loss  of  human  life. 

I  believe  the  Government  could  build,  equip,  and  maintain  on  the 
present  site  substantial  brick  structures,  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
hospital,  at  a  cost  but  little  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  being  expended 
in  maintaining  the  ill-adapted  frame  structures  in  present  use.  Aside 
from  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case  another  consideration  upon 
which  this  recommendation  is  based,  and  one  which  is  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  first,  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  Freedmen's  Hospital 
is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  under  control  of  the  Government,  and 
managed  by  colored  physicians,  where  the  colored  people  are  received 
without  restriction  and  without  embarrassments,  it  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  that  race  the  best  medical  service  that  the  profession  can 
give.  Coming  from  homes,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  offer  no  comfort, 
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no  opposition  to  disease,  and  no  facilities  for  properly  caring  for  the 
sick,  it  is  but  fair  to  them  that  they  should  be  accorded  such  facilities 
in  this  hospital,  as  will  afford  them  the  best  means  of  recovery  from 
disease  and  sickness. 

A  third  consideration  is  that  this  hospital  is,  in  a  distinct  sense,  a 
national  institution,  and  its  location  at  the  national  capitol  should  make 
it  typical  of  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  the  public  mind  toward  this 
particular  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  should  represent  the  best 
thought  and  best  service  of  the  colored  physician.  It  should  be  in  a 
large  sense  the  public  training  school  for  the  colored  physician,  sending 
him  forth  into  the  various  communities  richly  endowed  with  practical 
experience  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  intricate  requirements  of  his 
profession.  Hospitals  the  world  over  are  the  real  educators  of  medical 
men.  To  meet  this  need  this  hospital  should  be  modern  in  its  archi- 
tecture and  up  to  date  in  every  feature  of  its  construction.  It  should 
have  the  most  approved  appliances  for  handling  the  sick  and  the  best 
facilities  for  treating  disease.  When  thus  equipped  the  hospital  should 
make  no  apologies  or  offer  any  excuses  for  any  defects  or  shortcomings 
in  its  management.  The  Government  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  practical  results  in  the  conduct  of  an  institution  like  this,  and, 
with  the  proper  facilities  at  hand,  nothing  less  should  be  expected  as 
satisfactory  or  reasonable.  There  should  be  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  dealing  with  this  institution,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  hospital,  and  while  under  existing  conditions  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  is  given  over  to  colored  physicians,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  these  physicians  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  responsible  trust  confided  to  them, 
and  it  is  equally  imperative  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  best 
means  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  past  year's  experience 
has  but  added  to  the  proof  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  change  made 
in  the  hospital  staff,  with  reference  to  the  work  assigned  to 

THE  INTERNES. 

These  officers,  consisting  of  capable  young  graduates  from  the  various 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  have  greatly  aided  in  the  work  of  the 
hospital,  relieving  the  surgeon  in  chief  of  many  lighter  duties  which 
would  otherwise  have  demanded  time  greatly  needed  in  the  discharge 
of  the  executive  affairs  of  the  institution.  These  young  men  have  given 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  form  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  work. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES, 

under  the  management  of  its  efficient  head,  has  rendered  excellent 
service  during  the  year  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  in  looking  after  the 
wards.  The  system  of  instruction  previously  adopted  for  this  branch 
of  the  work  has  been  pursued  during  the  past  year,  and  in  May  a  class 
of  young  ladies  was  graduated  from  the  school  and  sent  out  fully  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  duties  of  scientifically  trained  nurses. 

The  hospital  during  the  past  year  has  endeavored  more  than  ever  to 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  Howard  University  medical  school  (upon  whose 
grounds  the  hospital  is  located),  to  the  end  that  the  said  medical  school 
might  have  enlarged  facilities  for  the  practical  instruction  of  its  stu- 
dents in  all  the  branches  of  medical  and  surgical  practice.  Clinics 
have  been  held  at  frequent  regular  intervals,  and  the  medical,  pharma- 
ceutical, and  dental  students  are  privileged  not  only  to  attend  but  to 
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participate  in  these  clinics.  During  the  year  there  have  been  419  sur- 
gical operations  of  various  kinds  performed,  including  abdominal,  brain, 
and  thoracic,  with  a  mortality  of  2.14  per  cent.  Special  attention  is 
here  called  to  one  operation  of  special  surgical  interest — a  CaBsarian 
section — which  was  successfully  performed  on  a  patient  in  the  Freed- 
men's Hospital  on  the  29th  of  June  of  the  present  year.  This  was  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed  in  the  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  but  one  other  such  operation  is  known 
to  have  been  successfully  performed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our 
subject  was  a  dwarf  42  inches  tall,  and  weighed  72  pounds.  The  infant 
delivered  weighed  7  pounds  14  ounces,  and  was  perfect  in  anatomical 
formatiou.    The  mother  and  child  are  both  living  and  in  good  health. 

Among  the  facilities  needed  to  complete  the  outfit  at  the  hospital  are 
a  pathological  laboratory  and  an  additional  operating  room;  then  con- 
tact infection  could  be  absolutely  controlled.  There  should  also  be  put 
in  a  telephonic  communication  between  the  main  office  and  the  wards, 
as  these  are  now  scattered  about  the  grounds,  and  in  emergencies  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  communicating  with  the  officers  within  the  hos- 
pital and  officials  in  the  city  who  have  business  frequently  in  the  hos- 
pital. Telephonic  communications  should  also  be  put  in  between  the 
ambulance  building  and  the  police  headquarters,  so  that  calls  could  be 
made  direct  to  the  driver  in  the  ambulance  house.  These  conveniences, 
when  at  hand,  often  save  a  human  life,  or  in  some  way  turn  the  point 
in  an  emergency,  and  the  cost  would  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the  val- 
uable service  performed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  various  changes  in  the  methods  pursued  at  the 
hospital  have  given  the  institution  a  more  advantageous  position  before 
the  community.  The  idea  of  being  cared  for  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital 
seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its  repulsiveness  with  the  better  class  of 
people,  and  this  class  seems  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
as  our  facilities  and  methods  improve  the  distinction  between  this 
institution  and  similar  ones  in  the  District  disappear  correspondingly. 
This  is  the  test  of  public  approval  of  a  policy  of  liberality  toward  the 
hospital.  The  demand  for  admission  to  the  hospital  from  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  citizens — those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for 
medical  and  surgical  service — has  been  very  large.  As  much  as  $8,000 
could  have  been  collected  from  patients  for  such  attention  as  they 
wanted  and  would  have  willingly  paid  for.  The  expense  of  conducting 
the  hospital  would  not  have  been  increased,  and  the  amount  received 
from  these  patients  could  have  gone  toward  the  support  of  the  hospital, 
or  form  a  nucleus  of  a  building  fund.  I  recommend  that  some  pro  vision 
be  made  for  pay  patients. 

As  already  stated,  the  hospital  is  a  national  institution,  and  as  such 
should  be  kept  under  the  control  of  national  officers,  who  are  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  National  Government,  and  should  not  be  put  under 
the  authority  of  private  parties,  whether  masquerading  under  the  guise 
of  a  corporation  or  openly  asserting  a  personal  prerogative.  This  obser- 
vation is  elicited  by  the  renewal  during  the  past  year  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  some  person  in  this  city  to  induce  Congress  to  take 
the  oversight  and  management  of  the  hospital  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  place  this  authority  in  the  hands  of  an 
incorporated  body  of  private  citizens,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility. 
They  offer  to  the  Government  no  relief  from  the  duty  of  providing  all 
the  funds  necessary  to  run  the  hospital,  but  they  are  ready  to  take 
charge  of  affairs,  including  the  Government  funds,  and  set  up  a  sort  of 
autocracy  of  their  own.    This  proposition  was  made  without  reason  and 
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defended  without  logic,  and  doubtless  will  be  treated  as  it  deserves  to 
be  at  the  hands  of  the  national  legislators. 

Since  iny  last  annual  report  the  employees  of  this  hospital,  profes- 
sional and  industrial,  have  been  placed  under  the  civil-service  law,  and 
I  believe  that  the  change  tends  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done  by  the  employees.  Those  on  the  roll  now  have  given  faithful  and 
competent  service,  and  with  the  record  maintained  the  present  force 
will  prove  sufficient  for  present  needs. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
the  several  officials,  both  at  the  departments  and  at  the  Commissioners' 
office,  with  whom  I  have  had  any  official  relations,  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  promptness  in  dispatching  the  business  presented  to  them 
by  me,  and  thus  aiding  materially  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this 
hospital. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  number  and 
character  of  cases  treated  here  during  the  past  year,  and  such  other 
statistical  data  as  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  official  records  of  the 
hospital. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Daniel  H.  Williams, 

Surgeon  in  Chief, 

Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

(Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Tabulated  summary  of  cases  treated  during  the  fiscal  year  1S96-97. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

69 
1,516 

109 

65 
1,  092 

98 

134 

2,608 

207 

1,694 

1,255 

2,949 

1,  462 

148 

8 

1,114 

61 
6 

2,576 

209 

14 

Total 

1,618 

1,181 

2,799 

76 

74 

150 

Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  and  the  result  of 

treatment. 


Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

PnrPfl    1      Im"        Unini- 
Lured-  proved,  proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

Arthritis : 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

5 
..... 

1    2 

4 



4 

2 

1 
2 

\" 

Abscess: 

6 

2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

3 

5 



2 

1 

4 

Of  neck 

3 
2 
5 

3 

Of  face 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Of  penis 

:::::;::::::::::: 
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Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


I  >i:i  miosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

Abscess    Continued. 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Subdural               

1 

1 

Of  leg                        

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

13 
..... 

1 

38 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

26 
3 

1 

Pelvic               

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Of  band 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

Alcoholism: 

14 
3 

10 
2 

46 
3 

1 
1 

6 
4 
13 

1 

11 
2 

1 

19 

4 

1 

1 

16 

2 

Adenitis: 

6 
1 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

52 

4 

Tubercular  inguinal 

5 

1 

3 

28 

4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

28 

4 

1 

1 

Angiosarcoma  of  pel  vie  viscera.. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

14 
7 
5 

2 

1 

4 

10 

6 
2 
1 
3 
9 
2 
2 
2 
7 
4 
o 

5 
2 

1 
3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Aneurism ; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Burns : 

Alkali 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

Of  face 

1 
2 
1 
2 

4 
3 
2 
2 

4 

Of  band 

3 

4 

Of  foot 

3 

1 

Of  leg 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
6 

3 

1 

4 

Of  back 

3 

1 

8 
1 
2 

1 

18 

7 
1 

1 

22 

8 

7 

Bite: 

3 

1 

Bubo 

4 

18 

2 
1 
1 
:\ 
5 
3 
1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

4 
3 
4 

4 

12 

1 

4 

5 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

22 

Contusion : 

7 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

4 

11 

Elbow 

3 

Foot 

2 

Face 

2 
1 
3 

4 

Back 

..   1 

8 

Hand 

7 

Chest 

2 

Thigh 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Knee 

2 

1 

2 

Carbuncle,  neck 

3 

Cystitis: 

2 
2 
3 

5 

4 

Cataract 

5 

Carcinoma : 

1 

3 
5 

..... 

•J 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

5 

2 
6 

2 

Cholera  morbus 

6 

1 

1 
2 

6 

Cyst: 

Of  ovary 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Retroperitoneal 

1 

Sebaceous  

1 

1 

2 
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Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

3 

2 

1 
4 

3 

1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Colic: 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Cellulitis : 

Hand 

4 

1 

7 

4 

8 

Convulsions : 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

5 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Dysentery : 

2 
3 

9 

4 
13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

5 
3 
15 
4 
2 

3 

Diarrhea : 

1 
3 
7 
4 
1 
1 

10 

1 

1 
2 

7 

20 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 

6 

5 
1 

11 

Eczema: 

1 

5 

1 

5 
14 
3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

..... 

5 

25 
7 
2 

9 

12 

1 

1 

25 

9 

1 

10 

2 

Enteritis : 

2 

1 
6 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Epithelioma : 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
3 
1 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

Fracture : 

1 

2 

7 

Tibia,     compound    commi- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Fibula  and  tibia,  compound. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

;....... 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

Humerus,  compound  commi- 

1 

1 

Humerus,  upper  third 

Humerus,  surg.  neck 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Potts's  .. 

1 

2 

Ribs 

2 

1 

1 

Colles' 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

Ulna,  middle  third . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Third  cervical  vertebra 

1 

1 
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Table  shoiviug  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


Dingnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

Fracture— Continued. 

First  phalanx  of  linger 

Third  phalanx  of  linger 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

Patella 

1 

1 

1 

Furuncle: 

1 
4 
1 
5 
9 

8 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 
15 

5 

2 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

15 

Fistula: 

9 

14 

2 

Foreign  body : 

2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

25 

1 

2 

28 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

Fatty  degeneration  of  liver 

1 

1 

8 

24 

9 
1 
2 

6 
5 

33 

Gleet  

1 

4 
5 

1 

25 
2 

1 

2 
2 

6 

Gastritis : 

33 

5                   3 

f 

1 

8 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 
5 

1 
2 

1 

Heart : 

1 

13 
26 
2 
9 
4 
5 
2 
5 
1 

1 
11 
16 
3 
9 
2 
6 
2 
5 

2 
4 
15 

3 

Mitral  regurgitation 

1 

16 

31 

3 

2 
2 
2 
1 

11 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Tricuspid  regurgitation 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
2 

5 

2 

3 

..... 

1 
3 

14 

3 

i' 

1 

2 

3 

6 

9 
2 
3 

6 
I 

8 

Hernia: 

2 

1 

9 

2 

Strangulated  inguinal 

& 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 
1 

10 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

8 

Hydrocele 

i 

Hvsteria 

4 

5 

2 
1 

5 

Hemorrhoids : 

15 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 
2 

I 

1 

5 

1 

1 
5 

1 

Infection : 

Of  finger 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 

2 

9 

Of  face 

2 

1 

1 

Impaction  of  colon,  fecal 

Indigestion 

2 

2 

1 

4 
4 
2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 
1 

5 

Iritis 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Specific 

1 

2 

Catarrhal 

1 

Intestinal  obstruction 

1 

2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 

Ingrowing  toe  nail 

1 

3 

Influenza 

4 

1 

2 

Keloid : 

Of  faoe 

Of  ear 

1 

1 

:::::::: 

1 
1 

Of  back,  multiple 

1 
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Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im-       Unim- 
proved, proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Luxation: 

4 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
133 

4 

1 

9 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

10 

2 

T                 ","&« 

1 

1 
10 

11 

1 

27 
1 
1 

149 

1 

..... 

160 

1 

8 
3 
3 

8 
2 

1 
1 
3 

9 

3 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

4 

3 

2 
2 

1 

2 

"'4' 

3 

4 

..... 

1 

1 

4 

Mania : 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

i 

3 
1 
1 

1 
4 

2 

7 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

4 

Necrosis: 

Tibia 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
6 

5 

1 

Fibula 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
6 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Neuralgia: 

3 

1 
2 

4 
1 
13 
2 
1 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Nephritis : 

4 

1 
8 
2 

9 

1 

5 

1 

9 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
4 

1 

] 
1 
3 

1 

18 

3 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

3 

..... 

2 

2 

Orchitis : ' 

14 
5 
4 

14 

5 

2 

2 

7 

1 

6 

Osteo  myelitis,  tubercular 

4 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Prolapsus : 

1 

1 
1 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
8 
1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

11 

Acute  ascending 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

11 

1 

2 

"i 

22 
13 

2 

1 

1 

And  extra  uterine  pregnancy 
Pneumonia: 

21 
17 

2 
1 
1 

1 

10 
4 

1 
1 

32 

1 
1 

18 

Poison : 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Ether  . 

I 

1 

Lead 



3 

3 
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Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

Peritonitis : 

1 

5 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

..... 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
202 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pleurisy : 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

1 

11 

3 

3 

1 
217 

1 

4 

2 

2 

217 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Phlegmon : 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

4 
15 
8 
8 
2 
2 
8 

1 

2 

2 

.Rheumatism: 

13 

4 

27 

22 

9 

11 
3 
16 
18 
3 
6 
8 

1 

13 

3 
4 
5 

2 
9 
10 
8 

7 

31 

1 

27 

11 

1 

9 

10 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Sarcoma : 

Of  thigh 

1 

1 

Of  testicle 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

..... 

4 
..... 

3 
5 
2 
1 
..... 

1 

7 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
2 
1 

40 
12 

10 

1 

5 
6 
3 

1 

3 
1 

4 

Sclerosis  of  liver 

2 

3 

1 

Syphilis : 

31 
13 

7 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 
3 

1 

58 

24 

15 

2 

3 
5 
2 

4 

3 
1 

2 

"i 

71 

25 

17 

Syphilitic  ophthalmia 

2 

Subluxation: 

6 

10 

4 

1 

2 

Thumb 

3 

2 

3 

Elbow 

4 

1 
1 

2G 
3 
6 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2 

18 

2 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

5 

Stricture : 

1 

26 

3 

Senility 

3 

1 

5 

9 

Synovitis : 

3 

2 

2 

Strabismus,  internal 

1 

1 
2 
3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Tetanus 

2 

3 

Tonsilitus,  acute 

2 

7 

8 

Thrombrosis,  cerebral 

1 

Talipes  equino 

1 

18 
11 

1 

31 
18 
2 

1 

1 

24 

11 

2 

1 
4 

10 

42 

22 

Typhoid  fever,  relapsing 

Tumor : 

Of  back,  fatty 

2 

1 

1 
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Table  showing  diseases  for  which  patients  were  treated,  number  treated,  etc. — Continued. 


Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

Total. 

Tumor— Continued. 

1 
1 
6 

77 
5 
2 

1 

1 

1 
5 

I 

Tinea  capitis 

1 
40 

2 

70 
5 

1 

7 

Tuberculosis : 

1 

46 

117 

Incipient  pulmonary 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
4 
1 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

2 

1 

i 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Of  hip  joint 

1 

3 

Of  ankle 

1 

2 

Of  tibia 

1 

Of  femur 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Of  metacarpal  bones 

Ulcer: 

1 

10 
2 
3 

1 

18 

1 

14 

6 
2 

24 

Of  foot 

2 

Of  toe 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

3 

""i" 

i 
i 

2 
..... 

4 

7 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Uremia 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Vaginitis 

2 

1 

1 

1 

19 

26 
1 

13 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 

1 

"Wound : 

7 
5 

21 
24 

1 

14 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

26 

31 

1 

6 

5 

19 

2 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

4 

2 

Incised  of  arm,  multiple 

Incised,  of  knee 

1 

1 
3 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
5 
4 
1 
1 

3 

3 

2 

1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
7 
7 
3 
2 
1 
9 
2 
1 

i? 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

..... 

4 
2 
1 

1 
7 
2 

4 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

5 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Stab,  back 

3 
3 

5 

1 
1 
3 
7 
9 

12 

Stab,  chest . 

3 

Stab,  back  and  chest 

1 

3 

1 
5 

1 
2 

5 
10 
1 
4 
2 
..... 

2 

1 

12 

19 

1 

Bullet,  face 

4 
4 

2 
2 

1 

6 

Bullet,  hand 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Bullet,  back 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

1,515 

965 

1,256 

945 

33 

37 

209 

2,480 
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Table  showing  diagnosis,  number  of  operations  performed  during  the  year,  and  results. 


Operations. 

Diagnosis. 

6 

1 

S3 
O 

H 

ti 

CD 

U 

3 
O 

i 

> 

2 
S 

•8 

1 

a 
'2 

•6 
9 

5 

Ectopic  pregnancy  and  pyosalpinx  ... 

1 
I 

3 
2 
2 
2 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

12 

7 

"2 

4 

1 
1 

"'<$' 

1 

.... 

1 
.... 

"2 

1 
2 

"2 

"l 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

2 
2 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

12 

7 

i 
1 

10 
2 
2 

16 

22 

6 

2 

14 
3 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

Do     . 

Do  .. 

1 

1 

Amputation : 

2 

1 

"3" 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

12 
7 
1 
1 
10 
2 
2 

16 

18 
4 
2 

.... 

1 
3 
1 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Do   ..       

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Femur,  lower  third 

Tubercular  osteo   myelitis   of  tibia 
and  fibula. 

Metacarpal  bones  — 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Aspiration   and    injection    of 
iodine. 

Do 

1 
1 

10 
2 
2 

16 

20 

2 

1 

Extirpation: 

Do 

4 
1 

.... 

i 

1 
1 

Of  testicle 

1 

1 

1 
3 

Do 

Do 

Excision  of  olecranon  process. . 

5 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Do 

Necrosis  of  superior  maxillary 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

1 
1 

Of  eleventh  rib 

1 

Of  astragalus 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
14 
3 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 

2 

1 
1 
2 

Extraction  of  bullet 

Do 

1 
3 

Extraction 

Enterostomy 

Estlander's  operation 

1 

1 
8 
2 
2 
4 

Incision 

,  Do 

Do 

Do 

And  currettnient 

Do 

Do 

2 
1 
3 

And  drainage 

Do 

Do 

Do 

2 

Do 

.... 

1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Do 

5 

2 

2 

.... 

.  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

And  sutured 

Do 

1 

Iodoformization 

Tuberculosis  of  knee  joint 

i 

"1' 
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Table  showing  diagnosis,  number  of  operations  performed  during  the  year,  and  results- 

Continued. 


Operations. 


Ligation 

Do 

McBurney's  operation. 
Paracentesis: 

Throrasis 

Abdominalis 

Perineorrhaphy 

Reduction 

Do 

Do 

Of  fractures 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Radical  cure 

Do 

Resection : 

Head  of  femur 

Elbow  joint 

Humerus 

Head  of  radius 

Inferior  maxillary 

Supravaginal  amputation  of 
uterus. 

Do 

Do 

Supravaginal  amputation : 

Of  uterus,  ovaries,  and 
tubes. 

Of  cysts 

Suturing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Shade's  operation 

Trachelorrhaphy 

Tracheotomy 

Urethrotomy : 

Internal 

External 

Vaginal  hysterectomy 

Ventral  fixation 


Total 


Diagnosis. 


Internal  hemorrhoids.. 
External  hemorrhoids. 
Inguinal  hernia 


Hydro  thorax 

Hydroperitoneum 

Lacerated  perineum 

Luxation  of  clavicle 

Luxation  of  humerus 

Luxation  of  inferior  maxillary 

Fracture  humerus,  lower  third 

Fracture  femur,  upper  third 

Fracture  ti hula,  middle  third 

Fracture  tibia  and  fibula,  lower  third . . 

...do 

Pott's  fracture 

Fracture  of  ribs 

Fracture  external  malleolus 

Fracture  internal  malleolus 

Fracture  coracoid  process 

Fracture  Colles' 

Fracture  patella 

Fracture,  compound  comminuted,  of 
pelvis. 

Inguinal  hernia 

Inguinal  hernia,  strangulated 


Tubercular  osteo  myelitis. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Myoma 


Retroperitoneal  cyst. 
Fibroma 


Fibroma  and  pyosalpinx. 


Ovarian  cyst 

Lacerated  wound  of  face 

Lacerated  wound  of  hand 

Lacerated  wound  of  finger 

Lacerated  wound  of  forearm 

Lacerated  wound  of  scalp 

Lacerated  wound  of  scalp,  multiple . . . 

Lacerated  wound  of  leg 

Incised  wound  of  scalp 

Incised  wound  of  hand. 

Incised  wound  of  face 

Incised  wound  of  face,  multiple 

Incised  wound  of  thigh 

Incised  wound  of  chest 

Incised  wound  of  back 

Incised  wound  of  neck 

Incised  wound  of  foot 

Varicose  ulcer 

Lacerated  cervix  of  uterus 

QSdenia  of  glottis 


Stricture  of  urethra ... 
do 

Carcinoma  of  uterus . . . 
Retroversion  of  uterus. 


287   132 


377 


30 
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Table  showing  work  done  in  obstetrical  department. 


July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December  . 
January  --- 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 


Total. 


Month. 


Births. 


White. 


Male.     Female. 


Colored. 


Male.     Female. 


Still- 
births. 


Table  showing  work  done  in  eye  and  ear  department. 


Eye. 

Ear. 

Nature  of  disease  treated. 

White.     1     Colored. 

Is 

o 

H 

White. 

Colored. 

tf 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

o 
H 

1 
2 

4 
3 

7 
8 

2 
1 

7 
3 

1 
2 
7 
3 

13 
14 

3 

1 

11 

4 

3 

Astigmatism: 

1 

5 
6 

1 

Abscess : 

Eyelid 

1 

2 

i 
l 

1 

1 

7 

9 

Conjunctivitis: 

1 
1 

1 

47 
7 

1 

4 

39 
4 

8 
1 
3 

88 

12 

1 

12 
1 
6 

Cataract : 

3 

Catarrh : 

2 

7 

1 

1 

7 
7 

15 

15 

9 

6 
3 

1 
6 

15 
3 
1 
6 

Eczema: 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Foreign  body : 

1 

] 

1 

..... 

1 
5 
7 
9 

13 
2 
4 
2 
1 

13 
1 

1 

1 
1 
8 
19 
12 
25 
o 

7 

4 

2 

1 
12 

3 
12 



1 

2 
2 

1 
6 

1 

2 

19 

3 

2 

5 
1 

1 

2 

Polypus: 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Orbit 

:::::: 
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Tabh  showing  tvork  done  in  eye  and  ear  department — Continued. 


Eye. 

Ear. 

Nature  of  disease  treated. 

White. 

Colored. 

•a 

o 
H 

White. 

Colored. 

"eg 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

o 
H 

Pterygium 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

xl 

j 

1 

1 

3 
2 

..... 

3 
5 

1 
2 
9 
1 

1 
1 

Staphyloma  of  cornea — 

1 
1 

2 
6 

..... 

1 
1 

Wart  on  lid 

Mydriasis 

1 

Total 

10 

7 

145 

181 

343 

15 

2 

11            97 

55 

Table  showing  the  nature,  diagnosis,  result,  and  number  of  operations  on  the  eye  and  ear. 


Nature  of  operation. 

Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Cured. 

Polypus  of  orbit 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

"""2 

1 

"*i" 

1 
3 

1 

3 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
5 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Do 

1 

Do 

Meibomian  cyst 

Panophthalmitis 

do 

6 

Enucleation  of  eye  with  sponge  graft 

2 
1 

1 

Do 

1 

Do 

2 

5 

1 

Of  lens 

4 
2 

6 

Do 

Cataract,  inflammatory  . 

5 

1 

Do 

2 

Do 

2 

Total 

16 

19 

35 

35 

Note.— There  were  1,443  visits  to  the  eye  and  ear  department  during  the  year,  1,261  for  treatment  of 
eye  and  242  for  treatment  of  ear. 

Table  showing  nature  of  disease,  character  of  treatment,  and  number  treated  in  out-patient 

department. 


Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 
cal. 

Or! 

O    CS 

©  0 

11 

Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 
cal. 

IJ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 
3 

Antrum   of   high- 

1 

1 

Bronchitis : 

202 

126 

6 

212 
67 
10 

14 
3 

2 
4 

2 

1 
1 
8 

1 

6 

Burn : 

Of  foot 

5 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Bubo 

Catarrh : 

Nasal 

Pharyngeal 

9 

1 
1 

4 

Cervical,  tubercu- 

8 

4 
1 

9 

6 

1 
13 

Atrophy,  muscular 

Antiflexion  of  uterus.. 

1 

4 

Chancroid 
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Table 


lowing  nature  of  disease,  character  of  treatment,  and  number  treated  in  out-patient 
department — Continued. 


Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 
cal. 

8  rt 

CO 

F'3d 

Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 

cal. 

6^; 
2  =* 

M. 

F. 

M. 

13 

F. 

2 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

£<? 



Lacerated  perineum... 

2 

8 

15 

Laryngitis,  acute 

9 
25 
12 

9 
8 
9 

5 
3 
4 
2 
1 

19 

2 
2 

Of  back 

Lupus  vulgaris 

Lacerated : 

::::::!-""" 

1 
36 

j 

Constipation,  obstinate 

55 
1 
4 

Pupil 

1 

Lateral      flexion      of 



Chilblain 

1 

57 

42 

5 
2 

3 

4 

Cerebral  hyperemia. . . 

fi 

9 

3 
5 

2 

1 

12 

3 

? 

Debility,  senile 

9 
32 

3 
1 

60 
5 
2 

2 

11 

Neuralgia: 

10 
5 

Dyspepsia: 

3 

2 

Nephritis: 

13 
3 

5 
1 
3 

7 

9 

1 
1 
3 

9 
1 

3 

12 
1 

5 

1 

Squamosum 

1 

5 

7 

Otorrhoea,  tubercular.. 

1 

1 

14 

1 
2 

6 

Pharyngitis,  acute 

12 
6 

13 
3 

37 

6 

11 
2 

4 

.... 

Pleurisy: 

Fistula: 

1 
2 

1 

Phthisis: 

PulmonaliB 

Pulmonalis    incip- 

21 

5 

2 

2 

2 

Foreign  body  in  eye  . . . 

1 

94 

4 

Poisoning,  nicotine 

1 

9 
3 

4 

11 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 
5 
1 

2 

1 
2 
3 
3 

Gleet 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Puritis 

3 

2 
2 

10 

Rheumatism: 

84 
14 
10 

80 
17 
6 

1 

1 

Hepatic  congestion 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Hemorrhage,  cerebral. . 

4 

Retroversion  of  uterus . 

8 

Hypertrophy : 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

25 

5 

4 

Of  cervix  and  ero- 

Syphilis: 

11 

12 

2 

Heart : 

11 

9 
14 

14 
...... 

17 
10 
2 

5 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Mitral    regurgita- 

Aortio    regurgita- 

1 
3 

Hypertronhy 

Sprain : 

Of  back 

2 

1 

Functii  ual  irregu- 

Of  ankle 

Fatty  degeneration 
Irapotenoy 

2 
5 

1 

Intestinal  indigestion . . 

20 
16 
4 

Stenosis    of    cervical 

Iufluenza 

? 

Insomnia 

Salivation,  mercurial . . 

1 
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Table  showing  nature  of  disease,  character  of  treatment,  and  number  treated  in  out-patieiii 

department — Continued. 


Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 
cal. 

o,_; 

B 

$2 

Nature  of  disease. 

Medical. 

Surgi- 
cal. 

2  o 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

&3 

38 
2 
6 

6 

42 
2 
11 

2 

a 

3 

1 

Ulcer: 

2 
2 
3 

8 
3 
1 

Tinea- 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

3 

Total 

1,045 

774    284 

66 

110 

Na  tivitjj  of  pa  tien  ts. 


Nativity. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Cuba 

Canada 

China 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia,  includ 

ing  births  in  hospital 

England 

Florida 

Finland 

France  

Georgia 

Germany 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Italy 

Ireland 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Maryland 


Male. 

4 
7 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

468 

12 

5 

1 

2 

11 

26 

2 

2 

9 

9 

42 

<) 

4 

15 

2 

8 

247 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

4 

..... 

...... 

i 

412 
3 

1 
5 
4 

...... 

3 
..... 

"3' 

202 

8 
7 

? 

1 
6 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 

910 
15 
5 

1 
3 

IS  1 

30 

2 

2 

9 
10 
49 

9 

4 

16 

■    2 

11 

449 

Nativity. 


Michigan 

Missouri , 

New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina  ., 

New  York 

Nebraska 

Norway 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Persia 

Poland 

Rhode  Island  — 

Russia 

South  Carolina.. 

Spain 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Tennessee 

Texas .. 

Virginia  

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia . . 
Unknown 


Total 


Male, 


Fe- 
male. 


1,625    1,190 


Total. 


2 

1 
5 

77 

72 

2 

2 

1 

2 

31 

54 

I 

3 

1 

3 

20 

2 

2 

1 

2 

11 

4 

894 

1 

3 

18 

20 


2,815 


Occupation  of  patients. 


Occupation. 


Agent 

Barber 

Blacksmith 

Baker 

Baseball  player 

Butcher 

Bartender 

Butler 

Bootblack 

Bridge  builder. 

Bell  hoy 

Bookkeeper 

Bricklayer 

Book  agent  

Brakeman 

Cook 

Conductor 

Clerk 

Carpenter 


Male 


I   Fe- 
male. 


20 

6 

4 

1 
in 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

"I 

18  i 
20  I 


Total. 


Occupation. 


Collector 

Coachman  .. 

Caterer  

Canvasser  . . 
Cigar  maker 

Cooper 

Domestic  — 
Dressmaker 

Driver 

Dyer 

Dairyman  .. 

Engineer 

Electrician  .. 
Ex-soldier  . . . 

Farmer 

Fisherman.. 

Florist , 

Fireman 

Glazier 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


910 

7 


Total. 


1 

7 
1 
1 

1 

1 

910 

7 
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Occupation  of  patients — Continued. 


Occupation. 


Gardener 

H  arness  maker 

Hod  carrier 

Huckster 

.1  apanner 

Laborer 

Lawyer 

Letter  carrier 

Laundress 

Laundry  man 

Lineman 

Mechanic 

Merchant 

Motorman 

Musician 

Miner 

Mason 

Molder 

Minister 

Music  teacher 

Machinist 

Messenger 

Newsboy 

Nurse 

No     occupation,    including 

births  in  hospital 

Oil  dealer 

Plumber* 

Painter 

Phy  siciau 


Male 


5 
1 
2 
8 
1 
841 
3 
1 


253 

1 

1 

12 


Fe- 
male, 


229 


Total. 


5 

1 
2 
8 
1 
841 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 


3 

6 

10 

482 

1 

1 

12 

2 


Occupation. 


Printer 

Porter 

Plasterer  

Photographer 

Peddler 

Paper  hanger 

Real  estate  agent 

Student 

Sailor 

Steam  fitter 

Shoemaker 

Salesman 

Seamstress 

Saloon  keeper 

Stenographer 

Stair  builder 

Soldier 

Tinner 

Telegraph  operator. 

Tramp 

Teacher  

Tailor 

Upholsterer 

Waiter 

Waitress 

Watchman 

Whitewasher 

Wheelwright 


Total 


Male. 


1,618 


Fe- 
male. 


23 


1,197 


Total. 


5 
4 
5 

1 
2 
1 
1 
100 

12 
1 

14 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
7 
4 

43 
1 
5 
2 
1 

2,815 


Number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  in  all  departments  of  the  hospital. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Medical,  surgical,  and  gynecological  cases  in  hospital... 

Obstetrical  cases  in  hospital 

Surgical  operations  in  hospital 

Medical  ca-ies  in  out  patient  department 

Surgical  cases  in  out-patient  department 

Eye  cases  in  out-patient  department 

Ear  cases  in  out-patient  department 

Operations  eye,  ear,  and  nose  in  out-patient  department. 
Deaths  in  hospital 


1,515 


287 

1,045 

284 

155 

26 

16 


965 

207 

132 

774 

66 

188 

29 

19 


2,480 

207 

419 

1,819 

350 

343 

55 

35 

209 


Number  admitted  each  year  for  past  twenty -three  years. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Num- 
ber. 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

Num- 
ber. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Num- 
ber. 

1875 

190 
319  \ 
500 
519 
642 
819 
892 
1,102 

1883 

1,373 
1,509 
1,794 
1,923 
2,017 
1,997 
2,074 
2,392 

1891 . . 

2,373 
2,331 

]876 

1884 

1892  , 

1877 

1885      . 

1893    .. 

2,422 

1878 

1886 

1894    .. 

2,801 

1879 

1887 

1895  ... 

2,476 
2,596 

1880 

1888 

1896  . . . 

1881 

1889 

1897  . . . 

2,815 

1882 

1890 

INT   97 — MIS- 
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APPENDIX, 


REPORT  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Freedmen's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  second  annual  report  of  the  training 
school  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897 : 

The  number  of  applicants  taken  into  the  school  on  probation  during  the  year..  31 

Number  accepted 29 

Number  rejected . 4 

Number  dropped  for  cause 1 

Number  withdrew  from  the  school 2 

Number  suspended 1 

Number  graduated 14 

Number  of  applications  received 73 

Number  of  letters  of  inquiry 292 

Number  on  the  staff  July  1,  1897 32 

Number  on  probation 4 

Number  of  male  assistants 3 

The  final  examination  of  the  graduating  class  (the  second  since  the  opening  of  the 
school)  was  held  in  April,  the  same  as  last  year,  and  its  members  will  leave  the 
school  as  they  complete  their  two  years'  training. 

In  December,  1896,  the  school  passed  under  the  United  States  civil-service  law. 
Since  that  time  all  applicants  that  are  accepted  are  registered  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  health  of  the  nurses  generally  has  been  good,  no 
instance  of  prolonged  or  serious  illness  having  occurred  during  the  year.  The  classes, 
lectures,  and  usual  routine  of  school  work  has  been  pursued  without  interruption.  I 
beg  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
have  kindly  given  the  lectures  and  in  various  other  ways  shown  their  interest  in  the 
training  school.  I  also  wish  to  place  on  record  my  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  nurses  have  sought  to  discharge  their  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sarah  C.  Ebersole. 
Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Williams, 

Surgeon  in  Chief,  Freedmen's  Hospital. 


List  of  graduates,  their  present  whereabouts  and  occupations. 

1896. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Residence. 

Superintendent  and  matron 
Provident  Hospital. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fin 

Washington,  D.  C. 

do 

..do 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Do. 

do 

..   do 

Do. 

Nicaragua,  Central  America. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Superintendent  and  matron 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Newport,  E.  I. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Do. 

do      

...do    

Tyler,  Elizabeth  W 

do 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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List  of  graduates,  their  present  whereabouts  and  occupations — Continued. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 


Sanitarium Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Private  nurse Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Corahs,  Annie  R  — 
Caldwell,  Amanda  I 

( J  riffin,  G.  J osephine j do 

Green,  Lucille i  Still  in  school 

Ilaithcock,  Ada.. Private  nurse Washington.  D.  C 

King,  Annie  C ! do Toronto,  Canada 


Rollins,  Willie  M , 

Smith ,  S.  May 

Thompson,  Delia  R.,  now  Mrs.  T); 

Thomas,  Annie  M 

Underhill,  Katherine  P 

Wehh,  Evangeline  M .  L 

Warner,  Florence  A 

Young,  Lola  E.  M 


do 

Still  in  school. 


Private  nurse 

do 

...  do  

Still  in  school 

Private  nurse !  Washington,  D.C. 


Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Do. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION   SENT  TO  APPLICANTS. 


The  management  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  has  made  arrangements  for  giving  a 
two-years'  training  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  professional  nurses. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  this  course  of  instruction  must  apply  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  training  school,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  whose 
approval  they  will  be  received  into  the  school  for  one  month  on  probation.  The 
most  acceptable  age  for  candidates  is  from  21  to  35  years.  The  applicants  should 
send,  with  answers  to  the  paper  of  questions,  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  testifying 
to  their  good  moral  character,  and  from  a  physician  stating  that  they  are  in  sound 
health.  Applicants  are  received  at  any  time  during  theyear  when  there  is  a  vacancy. 
During  the  month  of  trial,  and  previous  to  obtaining  a  position  in  the  school,  the 
applicant  will  be  examined  in  reading,  penmanship,  simple  arithmetic,  and  English 
dictation. 

The  superintendent  has  full  power  to  decide  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  and 
the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  trial.  She 
can  also,  with  approval  of  the  committee,  discharge  them  at  any  time  in  case  of 
misconduct  or  inefficiency. 

During  the  month  of  probation  the  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  school,  but  receive  no  other  compensation. 

Those  who  prove  satisfactory  will  be  accepted  as  pupil-nurses,  after  signing  an 
agreement  to  remain  two  years  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school  and  hospital. 
They  will  reside  in  the  home,  and  serve  as  assistants  in  the  wards  of  Freedinen's 
Hospital ;  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  any  duty  assigned  to  them  by  the  super- 
intendent, either  to  act  as  nurses  in  the  hospital  or  to  be  sent  to  private  cases. 

In  addition  to  their  board  and  lodging,  the  nurses  will  be  provided  with  caps  and 
the  necessary  note  and  text-books,  $7  per  month,  and,  on  completion  of  their  two 
years,  will  receive,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  final  examination,  their  diplomas.  This 
is  not  given  as  pay  for  services  rendered,  as  the  training  given  and  the  profession 
acquired  is  considered  an  ample  equivalent,  but  simply  to  enable  young  women 
without  pecuniary  resources  to  enter  upon  their  professional  career  free  from  debt. 
They  are  required,  after  the  month  of  probation,  when  on  duty  to  wear  the  dress 
prescribed  by  the  institution,  which  is  of  blue  seersucker,  simply  made,  white 
apron  and  cap,  and  linen  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  off  for 
dinner,  and  additional  time  for  exercise  or  rest.  They  are  also  given  an  afternoon 
during  the  week,  and  have  a  right  to  the  half  of  Sunday.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks 
is  allowed  each  year.  It  is  not  proposed  to  place  nurses  on  night  duty  until  they 
have  been  in  the  school  three  months. 

As  the  institution  is  uonsectarian,  there  are  no  religious  services  connected  with 
it,  except  morning  prayers,  and  all  nurses  are  expected  to  attend  the  places  of  wor- 
ship they  prefer  once  on  Sunday. 

In  sickness  all  pupils  will  be  cared  for  gratuitously. 

Course  of  training. 
The  instruction  includes: 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  wounds;  the  application  of  fomentations, 
poultices,  cups,  and  leeches. 
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2.  The  administration  of  enemas  and  nse  of  catheter. 

3.  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients;  making  beds,  moving,  changing,  giving 
baths  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bedsores,  and  managing  positions. 

6.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints. 

7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

They  will  also  be  given  instruction  in  the  best  practical  methods  of  supplying 
fresh  air,  warming  and  ventilating  sick  rooms  in  the  proper  manner,  and  are  taught 
to  take  care  of  rooms  and  wards,  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly  clean  and  disinfected, 
to  make  accurate  observations  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence  as 
to  delirium  or  stupor,  breathing,  sleep,  condition  of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of 
matter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of  medicine,  and  to  learn  the  management 
of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  visiting  or  resident  physicians  and  surgeons,  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
head  nurses.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations  will  take  place  from  time  to 
time,  and  examinations  at  stated  periods. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained  will  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private  families,  or  in  dis- 
trict nursing  among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  school  they  will,  on  passing  an  exam- 
ination, each  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  examining  board  and  by  a  committee  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

Questions  to  be  answered  by  candidate, 

1.  Name  in  full  and  present  address  of  candidate. 

2.  Are  you  single,  married,  or  widow  ? 

3.  Your  present  occupation  or  employment. 

4.  Age  last  birthday,  and  date  and  place  of  birth. 

5.  Height.     Weight. 

6.  Where  educated. 

7.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  you  always  been  sol 

8.  Are  your  sight  and  hearing  perfect? 

9.  Have  you  any  physical  defects? 

10.  Have  you  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  complaint? 

11.  Have  you  ever  had  any  uterine  disease? 

12.  If  a  widow,  have  you  children?  How  many?  Their  ages.  How  are  they 
provided  for  ? 

13.  Where  aud  what  (if  any)  was  your  last  situation?     How  long  were  you  in  it? 

14.  The  names  in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  be  referred  to.  State  how 
long  each  has  known  you.  If  previously  employed,  one  of  these  must  be  the  last 
employer. 

15.  Have  you  read  and  do  you  clearly  understand  the  regulations? 

CONTRACT  SIGNED  BY  PUPIL-NURSES  ON  ENTERING  THE  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  1897. 

I, ,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  agree  to  remain  two  years,  from  date, 

a  pupil  of  the  above-named  institution,  and  promise  during  that  time  to  obey  the 
rules  of  school  and  hospital  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authorities  governing  the 
same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  affix  my  name. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES. 

1.  The  hour  for  rising  is  6  a.  m.  Before  leaving  the  home  for  the  hospital,  each 
nurse  must  make  up  her  bed,  dust  and  arrange  her  room,  leaving  it  in  order  to  be 
inspected  by  visitors  at  any  time  during  the  day.  The  hour  for  closing  the  home  is 
10  p.  m.,  and  all  inmates  are  expected  to  be  within  doors  at  that  hour,  unless  they 
have  special  permission  to  be  absent.  The  light  will  be  put  out  in  the  parlor  and 
halls  and  nurses  must  retire  to  their  rooms.  Lights  must  be  out  in  all  rooms  at  10.30 
p.  m.  The  gas  must  be  turned  out  when  a  nurse  leaves  her  room.  Night  nurses 
must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  a.  m.,  and  remain  their  until  6  pm.  They  will  not  be 
permitted  to  go  out  during  the  day  without  permission  from  the  superintendent. 

2.  The  hours  for  meals  are:  Breakfast,  6.45;  first  dinner,  12.30;  second  dinner, 
1.30;  first  supper,  5.30;  second  supper,  6.30.  Nurses  must  not  linger  in  the  dining 
room  after  meals.  No  food  is  provided  for  the  nurses  out  of  the  appointed  time, 
except  when  ordered  by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent.     They 
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must  not  go  on  duty  without  their  meals,  and  are  not  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  nor 
give  orders  to  the  cook.  All  such  matters  are  referred  to  the  steward.  No  visitors 
are  to  be  invited  to  meals,  or  to  spend  the  night  in  the  homo.  The  parlor  is  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  but  a  nurse  may  invite  ladies  to  her  room,  if  agreeable  to  her 
roommates. 

3.  Conditions  upon  which  a  nurse  may  have  the  privileges  of  the  laundry: 
Twenty-one  pieces,  well  marked,  and  one  dress  are  allowed  each  person  per  week. 
No  laces  or  muslins  will  be  received,  and  but  one  white  skirt  in  two  weeks.  A  list 
of  clothes,  dated,  must  be  made  every  week.  No  clothes  can  be  obtained  from  the 
laundry  until  Saturday,  when  all  must  verify  their  lists  before  taking  their  clothes 
away.  '  Anyone  disregarding  these  regulations  will  forfeit  the  privilege  of  having 
their  clothes  laundered  in  the  institution. 

4.  The  nurses  are  under  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  in  the  home  as  well 
as  in  the  hospital.  When  taken  off  duty,  on  account  of  sickness,  they  must  not 
leave  the  home  nor  return  to  their  hospital  duties  without  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent. Neither  can  they,  at  any  time,  go  to  the  hospital  without  permission, 
except  at  the  regular  hours.  Nurses  are  not  permitted  to  receive  calls  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  from  their  friends  or  other  nurses. 

5.  A  physician  will  be  selected  by  the  superintendent  to  attend  the  nurses  in  sick- 
ness. They  will  not  be  allowed  to  consult  any  other  medical  man,  without  permis- 
sion, nor  to  obtain  medicine  from  the  hospital  drug  store  without  the  order  of  the 
superintendent. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES   GOING  OUT  TO  PRIVATE  SERVICE. 

1.  The  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospital  or  private 
homes,  as  the  superintendent  may  appoint. 

2.  While  on  duty  in  the  home,  in  the  hospital,  or  in  private  homes  the  regulations 
of  the  school  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by  the  nurse. 

3.  A  nurse  shall  never,  under  any  circumstances,  relate  to  her  patients  sad  or  excit- 
ing experiences  with  other  patients.  She  shall  maintain  a  dignified  reticence  in 
regard  to  diseases,  their  treatment,  or  the  methods  of  other  physicians. 

4.  A  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  efficiency 
from  the  family  of  her  patient  or  from  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  expected  that  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situation  they 
have  undertaken,  and  will  evince  at  all  times  the  self-denial,  forbearance,  gentle- 
ness, and  good  temper  so  essential  to  their  attendance  on  the  sick.  They  are  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  fhe  sick  room,  doing  everything  that  is  requisite  in  it,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  obeying  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  physician  in  attendance 
without  note  or  comment.  When  nursing  in  families  where  there  are  no  servants,  if 
their  attention  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient  they  are  expected 
to  make  themselves  generally  useful.  They  are  to  be  careful  not  to  increase  the 
expense  of  the  family  in  any  way.  They  are  also  most  earnestly  charged  to  hold 
sacred  the  knowledge  which  to  a  certain  extent  they  must  obtain  of  the  private 
affairs  of  those  whom  they  may  attend. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  the  superintendent  for  pupil  nurses.  The  nurse  is 
to  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  rest.  It  is  also  requested  that  suitable  refreshments 
in  the  way  of  food  be  provided  for  nurses  who  are  on  duty  all  night. 

Communications  from  or  on  the  subject  of  nurses  may  be  made  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

REGISTRY  FOR  NURSES. 

The  managers  of  the  training  school  have  established  a  registry  for  nurses,  where 
nurses  can  be  obtained  by  applying  either  in  person,  by  letter,  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone to  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Terms  for  registered  nurses  are:  For  obstetrical,  nervous,  major-surgical,  conta- 
gious, $ per  day ;  $ per  week. 

The  infectious  and  contagious  cases  include  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  septicemia,  and  puerperal  fever;  for  ordinary  cases,  includ- 
ing minor  surgery,  $-- per  week. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES. 


1.  The  registration  fee  shall  be  $ ,  and  the  dues  thereafter  shall  be  $ , 

annually,  from  date  of  registration. 

2.  Nurses  are  to  keep  the  superintendent  informed  of  their  place  of  residence,  and 
when  they  are  ready  for  a  call,  and  also  when  they  have  accepted  a  case,  either 
obtained  from  the  office  or  any  other  source. 
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3.  Nurses  while  in  attendance  in  the  sick  room  are  to  wear  the  uniform,  consisting 
of  cap,  apron,  and  nurse's  dress,  unless  the  patient  or  family  object  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  such  a  dress  inappropriate. 

4.  Wheu  once  an  engagement  has  been  definitely  made  it  must  not  be  broken, 
save  by  mutual  agreement. 

5.  An  engagement  tendered  through  the  directory  must  be  accepted  if  the  case  be 
such  as  the  nurse  is  registered  for,  and  the  registered  price  is  offered;  illness  so  sud- 
den as  not  yet  to  have  been  reported  is  the  only  valid  excuse. 

6.  Change  of  residence,  sudden  illness,  temporary  absence  from  home,  or  any  other 
cause  which  will  prevent  the  prompt  acceptance  of  an  engagement  must  be  reported 
at  once. 

7.  Nurses  may  charge  less,  but  not  inore,  than  they  have  registered  for.  When 
making  an  engagement,  a  nurse  should  mention  her  terms,  or,  if  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, as  soon  after  as  convenient.  They  may,  however,  change  their  registered 
rates  whenever  they  please. 

8.  The  school  reserves  the  right  to  remove  the  name  of  any  nurse  from  the  regis- 
ter for  what  to  it  may  seem  sufficient  cause. 

9.  The  first  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  will  be  followed  by 
a  warning,  the  second  by  the  removal  of  the  nurse's  name  from  the  register. 

10.  If  any  graduate  of  the  school  in  charge  of  a  case  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  the 
employer  is  requested  to  report  the  fact  to  the  superintendent. 

The  regulations  for  employers  are  the  same  as  those  generally  used  in  registers  for 
nurses : 

1.  Traveling  expenses  and  washing  are  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  of  the  nurses, 
unless  some  different  arrangement  has  been  made  between  them. 

2.  A  meal  should  be  provided  for  a  nurse  when  she  is  required  to  be  awake  at  night. 

3.  A  nurse  should  have  sufficient  sleep  (if  possible,  a  continuous  one),  an  hour  for 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air  every  day,  and  facilities  for  bathing  at  suitable  intervals. 
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OF 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  J).  C,  August  26,  1897. 
Sir:  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Government  Hospital   for  the 
Insane  respectfully  submit  this  their  forty-second  annual  report. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  statistics  of  the  Hospital,  with  the 
movements  of  its  population,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897 : 

SUMMAKY. 


Males. 

1,  330 

289 

Females. 

405 

88 

Total. 

Remaining  June  30,  1896 

1,735 

377 

1,619 

493 

2, 112 

DISCHARGED. 

63 

50 

5 

4 

130 

16 
44 

79 

94 

5 

1 
32 

5 

Died 

162 

252 

93 

345 

Remaining  June  30,  1897 

1,367 

400 

1.767 

Admission*  and  discharges. 


REMAINING  JUNE   30,  1896. 

a  ™~  /White  . . . 

Army \Colored.. 

-nto,^  /White... 

^aN> \Colored.. 

Marine-Hospital  Service „  -{cJJored " " 

cm  we &: 


Males. 


710 
20 


357 
143 


730 
79 


500 


1,330 


Females. 


264 

140 


Total. 


731 
79 
21 

904 

681 


1,735 
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Admissions  mid  discharges — Continued. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


ADMITTED  DURING  THE   YEAR  1896-97 
Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 


f  White . . 
\Colored. 

f  White . . 
(.Colored . 

(White.. 
(.Colored. 


White . . 
Colored. 


123 
5 


UNDER  TREATMENT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


White . . 
Colored. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 

DISCHARGED   DURING  THE  YEAR—  h 

Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 


833 
25 


("White  . . . 
\Colored.. 


White . . 
Colored. 


White  . . 
Colored . 


White  . 
Colored 


447 
189 


("White  . 
(Colored 

("White  . 
(.Colored . 


("White... 
(.Colored. . 


128 


858 
99 
20 

636 


DISCHARGED   DURING  THE   YEAR— IMPROVED. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


(White  . 
"  (Colored 

("White  . 
'(Colored 


f  White.. 
I  Colored  . 


f  White  . 
[Colored 


DISCHARGED   DURING   THE   YEAR— UNIMPROVED 

Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 


White  . 
Colored 


White  . 
Colored 


White  . 
Colored 


White  . 
Colored 


DISCHARGED   DURING  THE  YEAR— NOT  INSANE. 

Army 

Civil  life 


White  . . 
Colored . 


White  . . 
Colored . 


1,619 


320 
172 


88 


193 


128 

20 

5 

224 

859 
99 
28 

128 

28 


377 


2,  112 


42 


94 
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Admissions  and  discharges — Continued. 


DECEASED  DURIMi  THE  YEAR. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service . 
Civil  life 


f  White... 
(.Colored.. 


/White  . . 
(.Colored. 


f White  . . 
(.Colored. 


REMAINING  JUNE  30,   1897. 


r  White.. 
[Colored 


/White.. 
\Colored . 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service {colored 

Civil  life 


White.. 
Colored. 


'White. 


White.. 
Colored . 


Males. 


11 


712 
21 


368 
163 


39 


733 
79 
24 

531 


Fenialt 


24 


259 
140 


32 


399 


32 


400 


Total. 


71 


734 
79 
24 

930 


162 


1,767 


The  patients  from  civil  life  remaining  June  30,  1897,  are  classified  as 
follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

79 

344 

105 

3 

28 

361 

10 

107 

705 

United  States  convicts  and  criminals 

115 

3 

Total 

531 

399 

930 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

ssT3 

® 

to 
a> 
ea 

a 

to 

o 
H 

03 

m 

a 

CD 
to 

c3 
O 

H 

Died. 

Date. 

OS 

9 

a 

9 

to 

73 

O 

1896. 
July 

48 
20 
15 

1? 
25 

15 
26 
49 
12 
38 
17 

2 
7 
9 
10 
9 
2 

9 
7 
12 
11 
5 
5 

50 
27 
24 
23 
20 
27 

24 
33 
61 
23 
4!! 
22 

22 
14 
15 
11 
4 
9 

4 
8 
3 
9 
13 
10 

23 
5 
5 
3 
7 
4 

3 
3 
4 
3 
..... 

45 
19 
20 
14 
11 
13 

7 
11 

7 
12 
13 
11 

9 
15 
13 
16 
10 
15 

5 
11 

6 
10 
10 
10 

3 

3 

..... 

2 
3 

4 
3 

4 
2 
2 

1 

12 
18 
13 

21 
12 
18 

9 
14 
10 
12 
12 
11 

57 

37 

33 

Octoher 

November 

December 

1897. 

35 
23 

31 

16 

25 

March 

17 

24 

25 

22 

Total 

298 

88 

377 

122 

61 

183 

130 

32 

162 

345 
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Cause  of  death. 


Apoplexy 9 

Addison's  disease 1 

Aneurism  of  aorta 1 

Abscess,  hepatic 1 

Abscess,  recto-peritoneal 1 

Bright's  disease,  chronic 2 

Bronchitis,  chronic 1 

Cardiac  valvular  disease 12 

Convulsions,  epileptic 7 

Convulsions,  epileptiform 4 

Coliiis 4 

Carcinoma 1 

Cystitis 1 


Carbuncle 

Congestion,  pulmonary 1 

Diarrhoea 3 

Erysipelas 2 

Exhaustion  and  inanition 5 

Exhaustion  from  acute  mania 2 

Fever,  typhoid 1 

Gastro- duodenitis 1 

Gangrene,  pulmonary 3 

Hsematoma  of  dura  mater 1 

Heat  exhaustion 2 


Hemorrhage,  intestinal 1 

Hemorrhage,  pulmonary 1 

La  grippe 1 

Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  lepto  .. 

Meningitis,  chronic  lepto 

Myocarditis,  chronic 

Oedema  of  the  brai  n 

Organic  disease  of  brain 

Phthisis 

Paresis 

Pericarditis 

Peritonitis 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia,  hypostatic 

Pyelo-nephritis 

Senectus  

Strangulation  (suicide) 

Strangulation,    accidental,    during 

epileptic  seizure 1 

Tumor,  intracranial 2 

Toxaemia,  malarial 9 

Total „ 162 


Duration  of  mental  disease  of  those  who  died. 


Two  months 5 

Three  months 2 

Seven  months 1 

Eight  months 1 

Nine  months 2 

One  year 23 

Two  years 22 

Three  years 15 

Four  years „ 13 

Five  years 9 

Six  years 10 

Seven  years 3 

Eight  years 5 

Nine  years 5 

Ten  years 4 

Eleven  years 2 

Twelve  years 1 

Thirteen  years 2 

Fourteen  years 4 

Fifteen  years 1 


Sixteen  years 3 

Seventeen  years 3 

Eighteen  years 1 

Nineteen  years 2 

Twenty  years 2 

Twenty-one  years 2 

Twenty-two  years 1 

Twenty-three  years 2 

Twenty-four  years. 1 

Twenty-six  years 1 

Twenty- seven  years 5 

Twenty-eight  years 1 

Twenty-nine  years 1 

Thirty-one  years 2 

Thirty-two  years 2 

Thirty-four  years 1 

Forty-one  years 1 

Fifty  years 1 

Total 162 


Duration  of  mental  disease,  on  admission,  of  those  who  recovered. 


Under  10  days 5 

Between  10  and  20  days 8 

Between  20  and  30  days 6 

Between  1  and  2  months 15 

Between  2  and  3  months 9 

Between  3  and  4  months 9 


Between  6  and  8  months 13 

Between  1  and  2  years 6 

Over  2  years 8 


Total 


79 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission. 


Females. 


Total. 


I.KSS   THAN   SIX    MONTHS. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


LESS  THAN   ONE   YEAR, 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service . 
Civil  life 


ONE   OK  TWO   YEAR;- 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service . 
Civil  life 


OVER  TWO   YEARS. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


Army. 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


Army ,.. 

Navy 

Marine- Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


/White . . . 
\  Colored.. 

/White... 
\  Colored . . 

/White... 
\  Colored.. 

/White . . . 
(.Colored . . 


(White.. 
I  Colored. 


(White . . 
(Colored. 


(White.. 
(.Colored. 


f  White . . . 
[Colored 


(White.. 
(Colored. 


(White . . . 
[Colored 


(White.. 
(Colored. 


/White . . 
(Colored . 


(White.... 
[Colored.. . 


(White.. 
(Colored. 


(White.. 
[Colored. 


OVER  THREE  YEARS. 


/White.... 
(Colored... 


(White... 
(Colored.. 


(White... 
[Colored.. 


(White.. 
[Colored. 


OVER  FOUR   FEARS. 


(White... 
(Colored.. 


(White... 

I  Colored. 


/White.. 
(Colored. 

/White.. 
IColored. 


/White.... 
(Colored... 


34 


37 


26 

13 

3 

89 


17 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission— 


THE    INTERIOR. 

Continued. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


FIVE   TO    TEN   YEAKS. 


White . . 
Colored. 


Array 

>T  f  White.. 

*av-v \Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service {Sored. 

Civil  life  /White.. 

Cnilllle \Colored. 


TEN    TO   TWENTY    YEARS. 


Army 
Navy. 


f White . . 
[Colored. 


f  White.. 
(.Colored. 


[arine-Hospital  Service {Sored! 


Civil  life. 


(White . . 
\Colored. 


OVER.  TWENTY  YEAKS. 
Armv  f  White.. 

Aimy \Colored. 


Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


White.. 
Colored. 


/White... 
(.Colored. 


f  White... 
(.Colored.. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine- Hospital  Service  . 


f  White.. 

I  Colored. 


(White.. 
[Colored. 


/  White . . 
'  \Colored. 


civil  life I^!liter 

(.Colored. 


NOT    INSANE. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 


/White.. 
'(.Colored. 


f  White.. 
[Colored. 


(White . . 
(Colored. 


Civil  life  /White  . 

Cmlllte \Colored. 


6  l 

3 

2 

5 

6 
1 

3 

2 

3 

1 
4  I 


7  20 

20 


7 
5 

5 

1 

1 

4 
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Table  showing  Hie  nativity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  10,335  rases  treated. 


Native  1m  ni. 


District  of  Colombia 

New  York 

Maryland 

\  Lrginia 

Pennsylvania   

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Illinois 

( lonnecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

"Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Sout  li  Carolina 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Indian  Territory 

Colorado ' 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Dakota 

Utah 

Nebraska 

Total 


Number. 


258 

721 

808 

970 

550 

351 

235 

Kil 

109 

74 

73 

116 

97 

55 

91 

55 

42 

49 

53 

35 

21 

52 

26 

22 

16 

36 

27 

19 

29 

5 

10 

1G 

10 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 


Foreign  born. 


5,166 


Ireland 

Germany 

England 

France 

Canada 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Poland 

Prussia 

Panama 

Russia 

Austria 

Nova  Scotia 

Spain 

Holland 

"Wales 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Saxony  

Malta 

Belgium 

Buenos  Ayres 

Costa  Rica 

Bavaria 

Sicily 

British  Columbia 

British  Possessions... 
East  Indies  (British)  . 
West  Indies  (British) . 

New  Brunswick 

Cuba 

China 

Sandwich  Islands 

Coast  of  Africa 

Cyprus 

Greece 

Turkey 

New  Granada 

West  Indies  (Haiti)  .. 

Japan 

Newfoundland 

Bermuda  Islands 

Finland 

Alsace 

Roumania 

Armenia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Bahama  Islands 

Total 


Number. 


1,769 

1,205 

238 

75 

90 

85 

46 

42 

32 

32 

39 

19 

15 

1 

24 

26 

16 

7 

11 

15 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

5 

3 

1 

9 

2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

3 

2 

T 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3,881 


RECAPITULATION. 

Native  born 6, 166 

Foreign  born 3,  881 

Unknown 288 

Total 10,  335 
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Form  of  disease  in  those  admitted. 


Disease. 


Mania,  acute 

Mania,  chronic 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Dementia,  senile 

Paresis 

Typhomania  (Bell's  disease) 
Diffuse  suppurative  menin- 
gitis  

Dipsomania 

Kleptomania 


i 

4> 

0 

>> 

r3  u 

tf 

05 

£  >> 

Total. 

a 

a.s 

H 

< 

2,794 

78 

2,872 

1,413 

17 

1,430 

2,013 

123 

2,136 

2,345 

66 

2,411 

363 

40 

403 

327 

21 

348 

2 

2 

1 

1 

457 

2 

459 

4 

4 

Di 


Nymphomania 

Imbecility 

Opium  eaters . 

Idiocy 

Primary  del.  insanity. 
Chronic  del.  insanity . 

Toxic  insanity 

Not  insane 


Total 


18] 

21 
3 
1 

10 


19 


3 


377 


Total. 


200 

21 

3 

1 

15 

2 

23 

10,  335 


Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  10,335  cases  treated  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution  became  insane. 


Under  10  years 

Between  10  and  15  years 
Between  15  and  20  years 
Between  20  and  25  years 
Between  25  and  30  years 
Between  30  and  35  years 
Between  35  and  40  years 
Between  40  and  45  years 
Between  45  and  50  years 
Between  50  and  60  years 
Between  60  and  70  years 
Between  70  and  80  years 
Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90 

Unknown  

Not  insane 

Total 


Previous 
to  1896. 


254 

101 

494 

1,427 

1,598 

1,371 

1,071 

846 

738 

971 

601 

251 

35 

3 

178 

19 


),958 


377 


Total. 


278 

104 

514 

1,462 

1,632 

1,408 

1, 105 

869 

756 

1,030 

653 

276 

39 

3 

183 

23 


10,  335 


Private  patients. 


There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Whole  number  under  treatment 

Remaining  at  end  of  the  year 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Summary  of  total  admissions. 


Percentage  of  cases  recovered  . . 
Percentage  of  cases  improved  . . 
Percentage  of  cases  unimproved 

Percentage  of  cases  died 

Percentage  of  cases  remaining. . 


Male. 


34.69 
15.35 
2.07 
31.21 
16.68 

100 


Female. 


25.13 
20.82 
3.65 
31.67 
18.73 

100 


Total. 


32.73 
16.47 
2.39 
31.31 
17.10 

100 
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Remaining  of 
each  year's  ad- 
missions, June 
30,  1897. 
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The  steady  growth  ill  numbers  year  by  year  is  noteworthy.  The 
whole  number  of  admissions  for  the  year,  377,  is  a  slight  advance  on 
that  of  the  two  previous  years,  while  the  average  number,  1,709  plus, 
and  the  number  remaining  under  treatment  June  30,  1897,  1,767,  is 
greater  than  that  at  the  close  of  any  previous  year.  The  percentage 
of  recoveries,  while  necessarily  low,  owing  to  the  advanced  age  and 
chronic  character  of  the  disease  of  so  many  of  those  admitted,  is  still 
creditable  when  these  factors  are  taken  into  account,  amounting  as  it 
does  to  about  one  in  four  of  the  total  discharges,  including  deaths. 
The  whole  number  of  deaths,  1G2,  was  only  7|  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  under  treatment.  This  is  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  recorded 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  for  its  continuance, 
since  there  is  as  yet  no  appreciable  diminution,  rather  an  increase,  in 
the  number  of  old  and  feeble  men  received  from  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  while  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
as  a  source  of  malarial  disease,  remains  unchanged.  We  are  aware 
that  the  latter  is  not  a  new  topic,  that  this  is  the  fourth  successive 
annual  report  in  which  the  attention  of  Congress  has  been  called  to 
the  necessity  for  efficient  work  and  decisive  action  for  the  removal  of  a 
nuisance  that  menaces  the  health  of  a  whole  community.  Repetition  may 
indeed  diminish  the  force  of  appeals  that  are  unheeded,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  malarial  poison  is  in  no  way  diminished 
by  the  neglect.  For  those  who  stand  in  the  "  imminent  deadly  breach" 
of  this  pestilence-bearing  stream  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  judicial 
calmness.  What  are  the  facts'?  In  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
where  the  fresh-water  tide  heads,  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia,  its 
tributary,  spread  out  over  broad  and  shallow  flats  that  encircle  the 
city  on  three  sides.  These  flats  have  for  years  been  accumulating  the 
alluvial  deposit  washed  down  from  the  hills  above,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  sewage  of  the  city  and,  latterly,  a  rank  vegetable  growth 
choking  up  the  river  bed,  that,  wherever  the  water  is  stagnant,  reeks 
with  malarial  germs.  In  the  torrid  summer  of  1881  the  President  of 
the  United  States  lay  at  the  White  House  languishing  and  dying,  and 
the  only  air  that  reached  his  bedside  came  laden  with  malaria  from 
those  Potomac  flats.  The  sympathies  of  a  whole  nation  were  touched, 
Congress  was  aroused,  and  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  filling  these 
flats  was  entered  upon  with  liberal  appropriations,  the  work  being 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  army  engineer.  The  result  is 
that  the  filling  on  the  flats  of  the  Potomac  proper  is  well  advanced 
toward  completion  5  that  river,  with  narrowed  stream  and  deepened 
channel,  is  no  longer  the  source  of  sickness  that  it  was,  while  the  mud 
beds  of  yesterday  are  growing  into  the  beautiful  parks  of  a  nation  to  day. 

But  what  avails  all  this  to  the  health  of  Washington,  save  in  some 
favored  localities,  when  the  whole  south  front  and  eastern  boundary  of 
the  city  lie  naked  and  open  to  all  the  deadly  emanations  from  the  far- 
reaching  marshes  of  the  Anacostia  that,  with  their  stagnant  pools,  lie 
festering  in  the  summer  sun  I  As  if  to  make  matters  worse,  some  years 
since,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  Potomac's  shores, 
the  mud  scows  dumped  enough  of  the  debris  from  the  channel  along 
the  St.  Elizabeth  shore  of  the  Anacostia  to  cut  off  the  current  in  the 
swash  chanuel,  so  that  the  tide  in  its  ebb  and  flow  no  longer  cleanses 
the  stagnant  shallows  with  their  lethal  burden.  A  masterly  inactivity 
has  since  settled  down  over  all  this  Government  effort  to  reclaim  the 
Eastern  Branch.  The  eternal  processes  of  nature  are  still  at  work 
bringing  down  and  depositing  the  silt  from  Bladensburg,  looking  to  the 
making  of  a  continent;  but  nature  builds  up  her  stratas  of  inorganic 
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life  through  the  slow  lapse  of  ages,  while  a  whole  generation  of  the 
spores  of  a  quotidian  fever  mature  in  a  single  summer's  day.  At  the 
hospital  the  different  forms  of  intermittent  fever  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  pernicious  intermeddling  of  the  Government  in  an  abortive 
attempt  to  make  the  flats  fill  themselves.  To-day  the  malarial  germ 
causes  more  sickness  among  our  inmates  and  employees  than  all  other 
sources  put  together.  The  hospital  employees  have  only  to  move  else- 
where, but  how  about  the  inmates  who  did  not  choose  this  as  their  resi- 
dence and  are  always  only  too  anxious  to  move  out?  And  especially 
how  is  it  about  the  long  suffering,  patient,  old  soldiers  ?  They  responded 
to  the  call  of  their  country ;  they  are  accustomed  to  obey  orders,  they 
have  been  ordered  here,  and  now  disease  is  decimating  their  numbers, 
and  the  call  comes  over  graves  to  "  close  up."  They  have  heard  that 
call  before  when  comrades  were  falling  and  it  was  needed  to  hold  the 
battle  line,  but  ought  it  to  be  needed  now?  Preventable  disease  and 
nothing  done  comes  near  to  crime.  We  hear  that  some  advanced  util- 
itarians of  the  school  of  positive  philosophy  are  hinting  at  a  coming 
age  of  enlightenment  when  chronic  insanity  will  be  replaced  by  euthan- 
asy,  but  can  the  Government  mean  this  for  its  veterans?  In  the  con- 
templation of  such  outcome  one  wonders  if  these  advanced  thinkers  in 
selfishness,  these  persons  in  authority  who  neglect  to  aid  those  ready 
to  perish,  believe  that  the  mandate,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these,"  has  been  indefinitely  postponed"? 

In  other  respects  there  bas  been  material  progress  during  the  year. 
The  separate  provision  for  the  epileptic  insane  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  over  the  former  pro- 
miscuous arrangements.  The  Dix  buildings  1,  2,  and  3  for  the  females, 
and  Oaks  1  and  2  for  the  male  epileptics  afford  liberal  accomodation 
for  150  of  this  class.  Dix  T$o.  3  is  for  the  colored  female  epileptics.  As 
yet  no  distinct  provision  has  been  made  for  the  colored  males,  but  it  is 
the  intention  to  provide  a  dormitory  for  them  in  the  extension  to  the 
West  Lodge,  for  which  an  appropriation  is  asked  in  the  estimates  for 
the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  separate  grounds 
for  exercise,  and  that  of  a  continuous  night  and  day  service  of  attend- 
ants, a  pleasant  and  liberal  feature  of  these  buildings  is  found  in  the 
broad  piazzas  that  surround  them,  available  in  all  pleasant  weather  for 
seats  and  promenades.  The  inmates  enjoy  them  very  much,  the  period 
of  out-door  life  being  greatly  extended  thereby,  the  occupants  avoiding 
or  following  the  sun  according  to  the  season.  These  piazzas  are  open 
wards  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  St.  Elizabeth,  with  its  growing 
burden  of  feeble  and  old  soldiers,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  an 
infirmary,  a  hospital  in  fact  as  in  name.  Congress  at  its  last  session 
provided  by  appropriation  pavilion  buildings  for  150  of  these  veterans, 
and  plans  have  already  been  prepared  in  which  these  open  outdoor 
spaces  of  piazzas  and  corridors  are  a  prominent  feature.  Even  those 
practically  bedridden,  placed  on  wheeled  chairs  and  couches,  can  there 
enjoy  the  breeze  that  comes  through  trees  and  over  green  lawns,  and 
feel  the  reviving  touch  of  outdoor  life  and  its  freedom.  In  this  respect 
the  modern  hospital  building  is  a  distinct  advance  on  the  asylum 
structures  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  the  hospitals  of  that  earlier  day 
were  built  with  verandas  which  were  an  admirable  feature  in  so  far  as 
they  afforded  breathing  places  for  the  inmates.  But  they  were  at  best 
but  grated  spaces  admitting  air;  they  lacked  the  delightful  openness 
which  to  the  hospital  inmate  makes  half  the  charm  that  the  piazza 
brings  to  their  secluded  lives.  Perhaps  one  man  in  ten  in  a  hospital 
wants  to  run  away,  and  should,  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity, be  kept  by  all  proper  precautions  from  so  doing.     But  why 
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should  his  infirmity  make  close  prisoners  of  all  the  rest?  There  are 
men  and  women  whom  you  could  hardly  drive  away  from  St.  Elizabeth. 
They  have  lived  here  for  years;  they  have  found  in  it  a  shelter  out  of 
the  world's  storm;  it  has  been  to  their  distracted  lives,  as  it  should  be, 
a  home.  Of  the  50  men  in  Atkins  Hall,  working  by  day,  who  thinks  of 
the  open  window  as  an  avenue  of  escape  at  night?  Has  he  not  all  the 
daytime  to  run  away  in  if  he  chooses  ?  Accordingly  he  uses  the  window 
at  night  to  let  in  air,  not  to  let  himself  out.  The  contented  laborer  at 
Godding  Oroft,  where  each  can  sit  under  vines  of  his  own  planting,  if 
not  under  his  own  fig  tree,  is  he,  so  long  as  he  can  exercise  any  reason, 
going  away  from  this  which  has  come  to  be  his  farm,  his  dwelling,  the 
surroundings  of  his  life,  that  make  at  last  for  that  little  colony  their 
world  where  they  can  truly  say,  "it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here?" 

A  serious  problem  confronts  us  in  the  demand  for  further  accommoda- 
tions for  the  colored  insane.  There  were  332  colored  inmates  remaining 
under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  192  were  males,  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year,  while  the  increase  in  the  entire  male  population  has  been  less 
than  3  per  cent.  The  widespread  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  fields  for  labor  has  no  doubt  resulted  in  the  drift  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  unemployed  colored  people  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  toward  Washington,  and  the  ones  thus  easily  dislodged 
from  their  homes  are  apt  to  belong  to  the  light-ballasted,  decadent  class, 
who  readily  round  up  in  hospitals  and  almshouses.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  all  the  increase  in  this  way,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  fur- 
nish any  adequate  accommodations  for  them  as  they  come  pouring  in 
upon  us.  Howard  Hall  has  two  wards  devoted  to  this  class,  where  30 
of  the  violent  and  dangerous  type  are  comfortably  provided  for  in  as 
many  single  rooms.  The  West  Lodge,  the  original  building  erected  for 
the  colored  male  insane,  is,  with  its  subsequent  additions,  uncomfort- 
ably crowded  by  107,  while  the  remaining  55  are  stowed  away  in  narrow 
quarters  that  would  be  full  with  half  the  number.  After  careful  study 
of  the  situation  and  the  urgent  need,  we  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  dormitory  addition  to  the  West  Lodge  as 
being  at  once  the  most  speedy  and  economic  method  of  relief.  Such 
addition  would  give  space  for  50  beds  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $125  per 
inmate.  The  first  floor  admits  of  broad  piazzas,  and  might  be  used  for 
the  colored  epileptic  males,  a  class  of  the  epileptic  insane  for  whom  we 
have  as  yet  made  no  distinct  provision.  While  waiting  for  this  exten- 
sion, partial  relief  would  be  afforded  if  the  District  authorities  would 
only  umove  on"  a  larger  proportion  of  the  transient  class,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  society,  who  seem  to  be  more  often  cast  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  anywhere  else,  a  large  number  of 
whom  are  colored  male  insane. 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

For  current  expenses $379,  500 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements 15,  000 

Buildings  and  grounds,  viz : 

Brick  sewer  to  the  river $15,  000 

Dormitory  addition  to  West  Lodge 6,  250 

Chapel  building,  $25,000 ;  appropriation 5,  000 

Furniture  and  heating  apparatus  for  pavilion 6.  000 

New  machinery  for  laundry ,  including  boiler 3,  500 

Refitting  old  laundry  as  a  shop  and  dormitory 1,  250 

200-horsepower  tubular  steam  boiler  for  power  house 2,  000 

Increasing  water  supplv  at  Godding  Croft 750 

39, 750 

Total 434,  250 
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The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  for  support,  clothing,  and  treat- 
ment, in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  the  insane  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  inmates  of  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  persons  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  United  States  who  are  insane,  all 
persons  who  have  become  insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  who  are  indigent,  and  for  the  indigent  insane  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  basis  of  estimate  is  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $220  for  an 
(estimated)  average  number  of  1,725  of  the  above  classes.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  Congress  has  divided  this  appropriation  between  the 
sundry  civil  and  the  District  bill.  Following  the  uniform  usage  of 
those  years,  the  increase  in  the  District  bill  being  based  on  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  District  patients  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
in  that  bill  will  be  $110,517.60,  leaving  $268,982.40  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  sundry  civil,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not  exceeding  $1,500 
may  be  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  return  to  friends  of  patients 
of  the  classes  provided  for  in  that  bill. 

The  sum  asked  for  general  repairs  and  improvements  is  that  appro- 
priated for  the  past  two  years.  Much  more  might  be  spent  without 
extravagance  and  with  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  both 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  sum  of  $15,000  is  needed  for  the  construction  of  a  cement  and 
brick  sewer  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  sewage  from  the  build- 
ings and  the  Hospital  plateau  to  a  point  below  the  tide  level  on  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds,  the  distance  being  about  one-half 
mile.  The  12-inch  vitrified  drainpipe  that  answered  for  the  original 
Hospital  plant  is  altogether  too  small  to  take  away  the  constantly 
increasing  discharge  put  upon  it  by  the  construction  of  each  new  build- 
ing. Its  renewal,  delayed  up  to  the  limit  of  safety,  should  be  entered 
upon  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Furniture  and  heating  apparatus  are  essential  to  the  occupation  of 
the  pavilion  building  for  the  feeble  veterans  from  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  These  buildings,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1898-99,  and  should  at  once  be  made  available  for  the 
relief  of  our  overcrowded  wards.  It  is  thought  that  $6,000  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
improved  machinery  for  the  new  laundry  and  to  replace  the  steam 
boiler  that  supplies  the  power,  the  old  boiler,  after  nearly  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  requiring  renewal.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  is  asked  to  renovate  the  old  laundry,  fitting  the  first  story 
for  a  shop  and  making  dormitories  for  the  help  in  the  upper  part. 

The  sum  of  $2,000  is  needed  to  supply  additional  steam  surface  to  the 
extent  of  a  200-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  to  enable  us  to  use  the  elec- 
tric light  for  the  new  buildings  and  to  still  further  extend  the  system  of 
fan  ventilation,  which  has  proved  such  a  relief  to  our  crowded  wards. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  colored  male  population — amounting  to  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  during  the  past  year — renders  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  accommodations  for  this  class,  a  direction  in  which  nothing 
has  been  done  for  years.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  quarters  that  offered 
but  barely  comfortable  provision  for  140  had  become  overcrowded  with 
192.  A  dormitory  extension  from  the  southwest  end  of  the  West  Lodge, 
with  accommodations  for  50  beds,  will  provide  for  that  number  of  the 
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quiet  class,  and  afford  the  earliest  possible  relief  at  a  very  moderate  per 
capita  cost.     Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  estimate. 

On  account  of  the  somewhat  limited  supply  of  water  from  the  sur- 
face wells  obtainable  at  Godding  Croft,  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  enlarge  the  colony  to  50,  as  was  intended,  at  least  until  we  secure  an 
unfailing  supply  of  pure,  potable  water  for  tbeir  daily  use.  By  pier- 
cing the  overlying  clay  strata  such  supply  can  presumably  be  had  from 
deep  wells.  The  geological  formation  is  apparently  the  same  as  at  St. 
Elizabeth,  where  it  has  been  found  possible  to  draw  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  gallons  daily  for  years  from  the  extensive  gravel  beds 
underlying  the  clay.  A  test  of  the  ground  should  be  made,  and  if 
water  is  found  within  the  probable  limits  a  single  artesian  well  will 
settle  the  water  question  for  any  number  of  colonists  that  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  transfer  to  those  pleasant  grounds.  It  is  thought 
that  $750  will  be  sufficient  to  test,  possibly  to  complete,  this. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  had  fully  come  to  ask  for  a  distinct 
chapel  where  both  inmates  and  employees  of  St.  Elizabeth,  together 
numbering  upward  of  2,000,  can  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  reli- 
gious services  in  a  place  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The  present  situ- 
ation is  this:  An  assembly  room,  so  called,  does  duty  by  turns  as  a 
place  of  amusement,  a  concert  room,  and  a  dance  hall,  while  on  Sunday 
the  platform  is  cleared  of  the  properties  of  the  stage  to  make  room  for 
the  sacred  desk.  The  Board  of  Visitors  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
this  incongruity  should  cease;  that  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  rights  of 
the  insane  should  be  respected,  and  that,  since  in  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  the  inmates  the  seating  capacity  of  the  assembly  room 
has  been  long  outgrown,  a  chapel  building  devoted  exclusively  to  pur- 
poses of  worship  should  be  erected  within  the  Hospital  grounds,  con- 
venient of  access,  where  churchgoing  might  bring  to  disordered  minds 
the  healing  touch  of  old  associations  and  thoughts  of  a  better  land 
drive  away  all  shadows.  Such  a  building,  in  stone,  with  architecture 
in  keeping  with  its  purpose,  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  place,  a  fit- 
ting recognition  of  our  saddened  humanity's  great  need.  This  want  has 
always  been  recognized  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  chaplains 
appointed  from  five  different  denominations  in  alternate  service  here 
minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  Who  will  say  that  such  chapel  is  not 
needed,  or  dare  to  forbid  to  souls  struggling  with  darkened  sense  the 
inspiration  that  comes  through  devotional  forms  or  organ  peals,  with 
the  old  hymns,  the  confession  of  apostolic  faith,  and  the  bells  of  the 
Angelus  calling  away  to  the  peace  beyond  their  troubled  lives?  For 
$25,000  such  chapel  can  be  built,  of  which  sum  $5,000  is  asked  for 
plans  and  foundations. 

St.  Elizabeth  has  long  been  noted  for  the  crystal  purity  of  its  spring 
water.  The  whole  Hospital  plateau  is  underlaid,  at  a  depth  of  about  40 
feet,  with  a  vein  of  gravel  and  silver  sand,  which  has  always  fed  several 
springs  of  varying  flow  along  the  edge  of  the  ravines.  The  largest  of 
these,  known  as  "Maple  Spring,"  being  in  a  ravine  that  it  became 
necessary  1o  fill,  was  found  to  be  affected  by  the  filling,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned.  "Army  Spring,"  on  the  Shepherd  farm,  was 
substituted,  but  during  the  very  dry  summer  and  auitumn  of  1896  the 
supply  was  so  scanty  that  it  became  necessary  to  lay  all  other  sources 
under  contribution  to  provide  for  our  large  household.  In  the  search 
for  further  supply  a  spot  in  a  grove  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill, 
always  springy  and  unaffected  by  dry  weather,  was  carefully  explored, 
and  found  to  yield  an  abundance  of  water  at  a  lower  level.  With  con 
siderable  labor  and  expense  this  diffused  spring  has  been  gathered  in 
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basins  and  with  pipes  brought  to  a  central  reservoir,  and  in  the  driest 
time  of  last  autumn  was  found  to  have  a  daily  flow  of  about  5,000  gal- 
lons of  spring  water  of  delightful  coolness  and  purity.  Every  possible 
source  of  defilement  has  been  guarded  against,  the  whole  carefully 
walled  in  and  closed  up,  and  now  from  this  central  reservoir  is  obtained 
all  the  water  for  tea  and  coffee  and  drinking  purposes  of  the  entire 
household.  It  is  a  flowing  spring  that  no  storm  roils  or  any  drought 
perceptibly  lessens.  In  this  day  of  "microbes  and  germs"  it  is  better 
than  a  vein  of  silver,  and  fine  gold  can  not  equal  it,  for  the  needs  of 
St.  Elizabeth. 

The  extension  of  the  pathological  building,  now  well  advanced  toward 
completion,  will  afford  greatly  improved  facilities  for  microscopic,  bacte- 
riological, and  photographic  work.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called 
to  the  accompanying  medical  and  pathological  supplements  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  pathologist.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
much  of  the  advance  in  the  future  in  institutions  for  the  insane  will  be 
along  these  lines.  The  afflicted  inmates  are  clothed  and  fed,  nursed 
and  tenderly  cared  for,  making  their  lives  more  comfortable  to  them- 
selves and  to  others ;  and  this  is  much.  But  out  of  this  great  field  for 
observation  and  study  of  mental  disorder  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that 
some  facts  in  pathology  may  be  established,  some  advance  in  thera- 
peutics made,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  it  is  hoped  that  these 
reports  may  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  medical  profession  at  large. 

Mr.  Wilbur  M.  Dodge,  who  for  more  than  twenty  yeais  past  had  held 
the  responsible  post  of  master  of  the  stables,  died  after  a  brief  illness 
in  June  of  the  present  year.  He  held  this  important  trust  so  long  as  to 
be  quite  identified  with  the  hospital  and  its  work.  Kind  hearted  and 
obliging,  trusted  and  beloved  by  those  associated  with  him,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Rev.  Jacob  D.  Wilson,  who  for  five  years  past  had  faithfully  minis- 
tered as  associate  chaplain  at  St.  Elizabeth,  died  in  November  last, 
almost  directly  after  completing  his  conduct  of  the  Sunday  chapel 
service  for  the  fiscal  year.  Earning  his  bread  by  honest  toil  during  the 
week,  on  Sunday  he  taught  the  people  that  life  had  something  better 
than  daily  toil.  Out  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  southeast  Wash- 
ington he  gathered  an  independent  church  whose  members  loved  him. 
Without  ostentation  he  went  about  his  Master's  work,  doing  good  as  he 
had  opportunity,  by  precept  and  example  making  men  and  women  bet- 
ter; so,  with  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  which  is  better 
than  riches,  he  went  to  his  reward.  If  not  inscribed  in  marble  here, 
his  name  will  be  found  written  on  a  white  stone  elsewhere.  The  world 
has  need  of  the  example  of  more  such  men.  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Stevenson 
succeeds  to  his  work  at  the  hospital. 

As  usual,  friends  have  generously  helped  us  in  many  ways,  with 
books,  magazines,  and  papers;  with  concerts,  plays,  lantern  exhibi- 
tions; some  of  the  highest  order,  illustrating  lectures  that  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  inmates.  Miss  Tuckerman,  with  a  generous  gift  of 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs,  that  the  female  patients  might  be  tempted  to 
outdoor  work;  Mr.  Oopeland,  with  his  old-time  generosity  constantly 
renewed,  making  our  ball-room  beautiful.  All  these  friends  have  our 
thanks  for  their  kind  acts  and  the  spirit  in  which  their  loving  service 
has  been  rendered. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  responsibility  imposed  grow  with 
the  years.  We  have  endeavored  to  meet  it  as  becomes  the  custodians 
of  such  a  trust.     We  recognize  that  in  all  this  labor  there  must  be  some 
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disappointments,  some  unprofitable  servants,  some  confidences  betrayed ; 
but,  looking  at  Mie  work  accomplished  and  the  results  attained,  we 
believe  that  the  year  just  closed  has  shown  distinct  progress  along 
lines  that  make  for  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  faithful  service  of  the  many  men  and  women  whose 
secluded  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  here  that  St.  Elizabeth 
owes  much  of  the  high  reputation  which  it  deservedly  enjoys  to-day. 
We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

B.  Sunderland,  President. 
W.  W.  Godding, 

Secretary  ex  Officio. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  26,  1897. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1880, 
requiring  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  expendi- 
tures of  the  Hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Godding, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  Cornelius  K  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures   of  the   Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896 — additional. 

RECEIPTS. 

On  hand,  support $984. 25 

On  hand,  buildings  and  grounds 193.  55 

Miscellaneous  receipts „ 1, 137.  73 

2,  315.  53 

EXPENDITURES.  ===== 

Notions $7. 62 

Photographic  instruments,  etc 336.43 

Hardware,  .etc 993.  80 

Amusement  of  patients 153.  48 

Engineers'  and  plumbers'  supplies 170.  04 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 170.  06 

Freight  and  hauling 38.  89 

Harness  and  repairs 430.55 

Charcoal 12.00 

2,  312. 87 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury  on  support 2. 17 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury  on  repairs  and  improvements 49 

2, 315. 53 
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Itemized  receipts,  additional,  to  June  30,  1896. 

1896.  Cash  received  for  board  of — 

Aug.      7.  Chu-e-rah-rah-he-kah $91. 00 

7.  Frank  White 91.00 

7.  William  Gammoll 67.00 

Sept.    19.  Edward  Burchell 198.00 

Oet.       2.  James  H.  Orr 247.95 

Nov.      7.  Earl  S.  Stone 100.00 

16.  Isadore  Behrends 92.  86 

Dec.     16.   Florence  B.  Gause 19.71 

24.  FrankHyatt  Smith 209.00 

1897. 

Jan.       1.  Earl  S.  Stone 20.00 

Disallowance 1.21 

1, 137.  73 
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Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 \ 

l.l  I  SEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for 

Support $264,  151.00 

District  of  Columbia 104,049.00 

Repairs  and  improvements 15,  000.  00 

Buildings  and  grounds 14,  400.  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts 22,  600.65 

On  hand,  buildings  and  grounds , 9,  95 1 .  6 1 

430,  455.  29 


EXPENDITURES. 

Subsistence: 

Flour,  meal,  crackers,  etc $13,  L48.  04 

Ice ►. 3,  525.  91 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 23,  768.  93 

Fresh  meai  ...  - ' 23,  338.  90 

Salt  and  smoked  meats 9,  917.90 

Fish  and  poultry.. ,  6,  121.  75 

Tea  and  coffee 9,026.43 

Sugar,  molasses,  etc 9,  466.  21 

1 , aid  1, 142.  92 

Fruits  and  vegetables 4,789. 10 

( )ther  groceries 11,  056.  42 

House  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  etc. : 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 3.  240.  26 

Bedding 3,  343.  06 

Tabic  and  towel  linen , 1.  169.63 

Utensils,  crocker\  .etc 1,  503.  99 

Kitchen  fittings  .V. 264,  37 

Laundry  supplies 2,  400.  25 

Carpets,  etc 330.  54 

Hard  coal 2.162.74 

Soft  coal 1 1,  554 .  70 

Wood 162.50 

Lights,  oils,  etc 2,  060.  75 

(  harcoal 48.  00 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  books,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous: 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 2.  710.  49 

New  clothing 2, 212.  24 

Clothing  material 4,  290.  46 

Hats 854.66 

Notions 1,134.68 

Hooks  and  periodicals 987.  32 

s r.i tionery  and  postage 602.  20 

Freight  and  ha  uling 509.  08 

Incidental  work,  etc 122.  75 

Electrical  instruments,  etc 28. 50 

Photographic  instruments,  etc 135.33 

.Medical  supplies,  expended  for  amusement  of  patients,  etc. : 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc 2,  178.  Oil 

Alcoholic  stimulants 866.  69 

Instruments,  etc 97.  80 

Returning  eloped  patients 96.65 

Amusement  of  patients 2,  693.  35 

Scud  inn  to  their  homes 

Refunded  hoard  money 66.  43 

Pathological  supplies 99.  37 

Dental  supplies 5.  30 

Musical  instruments,  etc 279.  1(1 


115,302.51 


28,  240.  79 


13,617.71 


6,529.00 
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i     penditures — continued. 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable : 

Feed J9,  74 1 .  6  7 

Implements,  horseshoes,  etc 743.  57 

Plants  and  seeds . . 952.  74 

Manures 1,  514.  53 

Live  stock 3,126.50 

Harness  and  repairs 213.  26 

Vehicles  and  repairs 958.  20 

Hay  and  straw 2,  591.  52 

Incidental  expenses 118.  40 

$19,960.39 

Repairs  and  improvements: 

Lumber,  doors,  etc 4,  965.  61 

Hardware,  etc 1,  525.  50 

Engineers'  and  plumbers'  supplies 4,  031.  04 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc „ 2, 122. 63 

Roofing.,... 73.60 

Ironwork,  etc 2,  882. 18 

Plastering,  etc 264.35 

Sundry  small  repairs . 1,  225. 18 

Mason's'  supplies 2,  038.  06 

Electric  supplies 15,  583.  86 

Fire  and  other  apparatus 1,  231.  34 

_ —      35,  943.  35 

Salaries  and  wages: 

Superintendent,  physicians,  and  general  office 22,  823.  00 

Ward  service 78,  185.  08 

Inside  domestic  department 22,  230.  32 

Engineers'  department 11,  808.  24 

Farm  and  garden,  hauling  coal,  drivers,  etc 35,  869.  93 

Mechanics  and  helpers . 23,  787.  81 

Making  clothing 6.  00 

Laundry 6,856.78 

Sunday  service 500.  00 

202,067.16 

On  hand : 

Support 4,916.04 

Repairs  and  improvements 64. 18 

Buildings  and  grounds 3,  814. 16 


430,  455.  29 
Itemized  receipts. 

1896.  Cash  received  for — 

July    3.  Board  of  Luc v  L.  Lang $25.00 

16.  Board  of  Martin  P.  King 65.00 

18.  Board  of  Anna  M.  Hall 65.00 

18.  Board  of  Caroline  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

31.  Board  of  Lucy  L.Lang 20.00 

31 .  Sale  of  stock,  etc I.  20 

Aug.  29.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

31.  Board  of  Lucy  L.Lang 20.00 

31.  Sales .25 

Sept.  8.  Board  of  Florence  B.  Cause 25.  00 

10.  Board  of  William  H.  Hindes 65.00 

10.  Board  of  Thomas  Hynes 195.00 

16.  Board  of  James  Hauke 65.00 

18.  Board  of  A.  D.  McCall 65.00 

21.  Board  of  Rufus  E.  Wilcox 65.  00 

26.  Board  of  Maria  Egli 65.  00 

30.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss.... 25.00 

30.  Board  of  Lucy  L.  Lang 25.  00 

30.  Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Edward  Burchell 211.  00 

30.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 920. 00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 178.  79 

Oct.  12.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

22.  Board  of  John  M   B.  Clitz 40.00 
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Itemiz<  d  receipts — Continued. 

1896.  Cash  re<  eived  for — 

Oct.  22.  Board  of  Charles  K.  Yancey $91.00 

22.  Board  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 1,314.00 

23.  Board  of  George  F.  Morrison 25.  20 

26.  Special  attendance,  Lieut.  Rollin  Perkins 75.00 

27.  Hoard  of  John  L.  Diggins 

27.   Board  of  and  special  attendance  on  S.  C.  Borrows 325.  00 

27.   Board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00 

31.   Board  of  Antionette  Lavezzi 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Lucy  L.  Lang 

30.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc .. L04.75 

Nov.    !>.  Board  of  Susan  Linkins 100.00 

9,   Board  of  Frank  B.  Haves 65.  00 

12.   Board  of  Mai  v  E.  Webster 65.  00 

12.   Board  of  Benj.  P.  Ellis 65.00 

12.   Board  of  Bob-tail  Bear 56.00 

12.   Board  of  Chu-e-rah-rah-he-kah 91.00 

12.   Board  of  Wm.Gammell 91.00 

12.   Board  of  Frank  White 91.00 

17.  Board  of  Isadore  L.  Goldsmith 10.00 

27.  Board  of  Mary  J.  Hyatt . 125.00 

28.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 25.00 

28,   1  Joard  of  Margaret  L.  ( Voucher 15. 00 

lis.   Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

28.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 160.  60 

Dec.    5.   Board  of  Wm.  IT.  Hindes 65.00 

5.   Board  of  Lucy  L.Lang 20.00 

15.  Board  of  A.  D.  McCall 65.00 

19.  Board  of  Rufus  E.  Wilcox 65.  00 

2 1 .  Board  of  Frank  Hyatt  Smith 162.  00 

26.  Board  of  Robt.  B.  Goodfellow 30. 00 

26.  Board  of  Margaret  L.  Goucher. 20.  00 

28.  Board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 182.00 

29.  Board  of  and  special  attendance  on  Edward  Bnrchell 211.00 

29.  Board  of  J  ohanna  Wurdeman 25.  00 

31.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 25. 00 

31.  Board  of  Lucy  L.  Lang 25.00 

31.  Board  of  Maria  Egli 65.  00 

31.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 1,  017. 14 

31.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.  00 

31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 25.  75 

1897. 

Jan.    7.  Board  of  John  A.  Cutter 117.00 

11.   Board  of  Earl  S.  Stone (55.00 

23.  Board  of  Chas.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

26.  Board  of  Marine  Hospital  Service 1,  360.  29 

30.  Board  of  John  L.  Diggins 45.00 

30.  Board  of  Julia  Daniel 19.  29 

30.  Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Margaret  L.  Goucher 20.  00 

30.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

30.  Board  of  Mary  Rhodes 10. 00 

30.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 20.  00 

30.  Board  of  George  F.  Morrison 25.  20 

30.  Board  of  Lucy  L.  Lang 20.  00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 117.59 

Feb.  12.  Board  of  Earl  S.  stone 05.00 

It!.    Board  of  Mary  E.  Webster 05.00 

18.  Board  of  Frank  B.  Hayes 05.00 

1!!.   Board  of  Susan  Linkins 55.  00 

20.  Board  of  Bryan  Hall 05.00 

20.  Board  of  Jos.  P. Hutchins lll.oo 

20.  Board  of  Edward  Lake L95.00 

22.  Special  attendance  of  Rollin  Perkins 75. 00 

22.  Board  of  James  Hauke 65.  00 

22.  Board  of  Caroline  Walker L9.29 

22.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 60.00 
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Itemized  receipts — Continued. 

1897.  Cash  received  for — 

Feb.  27.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss $20.  00 

27.  Board  of  Martha  A.  Gilleland 27.  37 

27.  Board  of  Van  Wyck  Weaver 38.  57 

27.  Board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 91.  00 

27.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 84. 10 

Mar.    6.  Board  of  Wm.  H.  Hindes 65.00 

10.  Board  of  Antionette  Lavezzi 65.  00 

10.  Board  of  Win.  H.  Rose 75.00 

10.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 15.  00 

11.  Board  of  John  M.  B.  Clitz 210.  00 

12.  Board  of  Margaret  Reisinger 5.  00 

13.  Board  of  Claude  B.  Christnian 13.  57 

13.  Board  of  Bob-tail  Bear 91.  00 

13.  Board  of  Chu-e-rah-rah-he-kah 91.  00 

13.  Board  of  Frank  White 91.  00 

13.  Board  of  Wm.  Gammell  ..... 91.00 

17.  Board  of  A.  D.McCal] 65.00 

18.  Board  of  Rufus  D.  Wilcox 65.  00 

20.  Board  of  Jas.  IT.  Orr 300.  00 

22.  Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

22.  Board  of  Frank  Ralbowski 260.  00 

22.  Board  of  S.  C.  Borrows 325.  00 

23.  Board  of  Julia  P.  Richards 20.00 

29.  Board  of  Maria  Egli 65.00 

29.  Board  of  Caroline  L.  Hotchkiss 25.  00 

31.  Board  of  Benj.  F.  Ellis 65.  00 

31.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 15.  00 

31.  Board  of  Mary  E.  Webster 65.  00 

31.  Board  of  Mary  L.  Goucher 10.  00 

31.  Board  of  John  Biggins 45.00 

31.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 30.  00 

31.  Board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchins 72.  00 

31.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 247. 30 

Apr.    9.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 988.  57 

10.  Board  of  James  Hauke 65.  00 

10.  Special  attendance  of  Rollin  Perkins 75. 00 

14.  Board  of  John  A.  Cutter , 58.  50 

15.  Board  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 1,  385.  35 

17.  Board  of  Chas.  K.  Yancey 91. 00 

20.  Board  of  Susan  Linkins 60.  00 

23.  Special  attendance  of  Geo.  F.  Morrison 24.  66 

24.  Board  and  special  attendance  of  S.  C.  Borrows 325.  00 

28.  Board  of  Brvan  H.  Hall 65.  00 

29.  Board  of  John  G.  Hildt 195.  00 

29.  Board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 91.00 

29.  Board  of  Edward  Burchell 147.  50 

29.  Board  of  Claude  B.  Christmond 65.  00 

29.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 5.  00 

May    4.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

5.  Board  of  Julia  Daniel 42. 14 

5.  Board  of  Frank  B.  Ha ves 65.  00 

5.  Board  of  Wm.  C.  Strong 239.  00 

6.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 20.  00 

7.  Board  of  Edward  Lake 65.  00 

10.  Board  of  Earl  S.  Stone 65.  00 

14.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeman 20.  00 

15.  Board  of  John  F.  Dries 80.00 

18.  Board  of  Antionette  Lavezzi 65.  00 

26.   I  >oard  of  James  Kennington 10.  00 

29.  Board  of  Benj.  F.  Ellis 65.  00 

29.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 20.00 

29.  Board  of  Wm.  II.  Hindes 65-  00 

29.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 264.78 

June  8.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 30.00 

8.  Board  of  Margaret  L.  Goucher 25.  00 

X.   Board  of  Jos.  P.  Hutchins 72.  00 
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Itemized  rect  ipts — Continued. 

1897.  Cash  received  for — 

June  18.  Board  of  Rufus  E.  Wilcox $65.00 

22.  Board  of  A.  D.  McCall 65.  00 

23.  Board  of  U.S.  Town 100.00 

28.   Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.  00 

30.  Board  of  Carrie  Hotchkiss 25.00 

30.  Board  of  Van  Wyck  Weaver 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Alpheus  Weaver 39.  29 

30.  Board  of  Margaret  L.  Goucher 25.00 

30.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.  00 

30.  Board  of  John  A.  Cutter :>H.:,() 

30.   Board  and  special  attendance  of  S.  C.  Borrows 216.  67 

30.  Board  of  J.  L.  Biggins 45.00 

30.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 985.  00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 267.  02 

30.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdeinan 30.00 

30.  Board  and  special  attendance  of  S.  C.  Borrows 108.  33 

30.  Board  and  special  attendance  of  Edward  Burchell 382.  55 

30.  Special  attendance  of  G.  F.  Morrison 24.  93 

30.  Board  of  James  Hauke 65.00 

30.  Board  of  C.  K.  Yancey 91.  00 

30.  Board  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 1,  420.  71 

30.  Board  of  John  G.  Hildt 130.00 

30.  Board  of  Walter  H.  Chew 35.  00 

30.  For  disallowance 1.  90 

30 do 5.00 

Total 22,  600.  65 


RE  PORT 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL. 


Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  United  States  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1897. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  various  works  under  the  control  of  this  office,  together  with  a 
statement  of  expenditures  by  your  Department  for  the  same  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

The  Capitol. 

The  most  important  work  in  connection  with  the  annual  repairs  to 
the  Capitol  has  been  the  painting  and  general  renovation  of  committee 
rooms  and  corridors.  In  tne  central  portion  of  the  Capitol  this  work 
was  very  extensive,  and  required  large  expenditures  for  labor  and  for 
manipulating  the  scaffolding.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  corridors  were 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  all  painted  work  and  scraping  and 
removing  all  kalsomine,  after  which  new  coats  were  given.  Light  tints 
were  chosen  on  account  of  the  situations,  and  a  fresh  and  cheerful  aspect 
has  been  given  the  public  passageways.  Only  that  portion  of  the  old 
building  beneath  the  Rotunda  was  left  undone,  Congress  having  pro- 
vided for  the  future  removal  of  the  temporary  rooms  constructed  therein 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  after  the  books  and 
documents  shall  have  been  removed  to  the  new  Library  building.  Dur- 
ing the  present  recess  of  Congress  the  temporary  rooms  will  give  way 
to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Crypt  to  its  original  condition,  which 
will  include  lighting  by  electricity  and  painting  to  correspond  to  the 
passageways  leading  to  it. 

The  work  of  renovation  and  painting  hereinbefore  mentioned  has 
included  the  rooms  of  the  House  Committees  on  Education,  Manufac- 
tures, Ventilation  and  Acoustics,  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  the  Library  and  Revolutionary  Claims,  in  the  basement 
story.  The  work  also  included  the  western  entrance  to  the  central 
building,  sub-basement  story,  and  the  corridors  leading  therefrom;  the 
main  stairways  leading  to  basement  and  principal  floors;  the  large  ves- 
tibule leading  to  the  Congressional  Library;  the  south  corridors,  vesti- 
bule, recess  and  stairway  leading  to  Statuary  Hall ;  the  vestibule  and 
stairway  leading  from  the  Law  Library  to  the  marshal's  office,  Supreme 
Court;  the  circular  ornamental  air  shaft  at  the  Crypt,  including  orna- 
mental pillars  and  dome;  the  basement  corridor  leading  to  the  Senate 
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in  each  story;  the  large  vestibule  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  room, 
and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  Dome  from  the  subbasement  and  con- 
necting corridors;  and  a  small  private  room  in  the  western  corridor. 

In  the  House  wing  the  principal  corridors  surrounding  the  Hall  have 
been  extensively  repaired,  and  the  eastern  entrance  under  the  portico 
and  the  principal  corridors  of  the  basement  floor  have  been  painted 
and  kalsomined. 

The  following  committee  and  other  rooms  in  the  House  wing  other 
than  those  already  named  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  repaired, 
and  painted:  War  Claims,  Elections  No.  3,  Accounts,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Private  Land  Claims,  a  room  connected  with  the  offices  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  rooms  occupied  by  Official  Reporters  of  the  House, 
and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  House  restaurant.  The  rooms  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  those  located  in  the  House  terrace 
received  extensive  repairs,  three  of  the  latter  having  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  painting,  new  wooden  floors,  with  foundations  of  concrete  to 
prevent  moisture.  For  the  same  purpose  a  new  floor  has  also  been 
placed  in  the  room  of  the  House  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

In  the  House  wing,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  building,  door- 
ways and  windows  have  received  attention  by  painting  and  glazing. 
Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  doors  leading  into  the  different  sections 
of  the  gallery  of  the  House  and  new  hangings  provided  for  the  doors 
leading  from  the  press  gallery  to  the  reporters'  room.  New  heating  serv- 
ice has  been  arranged  in  the  reporters' room,  to  accommodate  telephone 
facilities  there.  Repairs  have  been  made  in  the  House  library  and  file 
room,  which  include  considerable  painting  of  shelving.  Shelving  has 
been  provided  for  the  House  document  room  and  folding  room,  both  in 
the  Capitol  and  at  the  annex  in  the  McDowell  Building,  and  additional 
comfort  given  to  the  employees  by  a  rearrangement  of  means  of  venti- 
lation and  partitions.  The  room  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  extended  by  taking  in  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  room,  occu- 
pied for  the  storage  of  documents,  and  by  a  suitable  partition  making 
an  additional  room  connected  by  a  doorway  with  the  principal  room  of 
that  committee.  This  work  included  painting  of  the  new  room  and  a 
ceiling  ventilating  screen  for  same. 

During  the  recess  the  plumbing  has  been  overhauled,  repairs  being 
made  to  the  public  closets  and  to  the  water  supply  running  to  the  dif- 
ferent rooms;  to  the  elevators  with  their  pumping  machinery  and 
tanks,  and  to  the  boilers  and  machinery  in  the  heating  and  ventilating 
department  of  the  House.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
latter-named  department  toward  the  proper  care  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  House.  Frequently  during  the  present  session  of  the  House  the 
space  under  the  House  floor  has  been  cleaned  and  the  brass  gratings 
for  the  admission  of  air  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  circumstances  have 
permitted.  A  new  pressure  line  of  piping  has  been  run  to  connect  the 
sidewalk  elevator  with  the  pressure  tanks  in  the  attic. 

Congress  has  provided,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  for  an 
additional  steam  boiler  for  the  House  wing,  which  will  be  installed 
during  the  recess. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned  as  done  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  the  steam-heating  apparatus  of  the  Supreme 
Court  room  has  been  greatly  repaired  and  improved,  and  proper  steam- 
heating  facilities  provided  for  the  rooms  connected  with  the  offices  of  the 
clerk  and  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
radiators  in  rooms  connected  with  these  two  offices.     The  entire  steam- 
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heating  apparatus  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  whicn  includes  that 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  has 
been  operated  daring  the  cold  season  with  good  results.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  room  has  been  considerably  modi  lied  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  fan  and  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  heating  coils  and  air  ducts  supplying  air  to  the  court  room.  The 
details  of  this  work  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Prof.  8.11.  Woodbridge, 
attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  extensive  decorations  which  cover  the  Avails  and  ceilings  of  the 
basement  story  of  the  Senate  wing  have  been  largely  restored  during 
the  past  year,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Duckstein.  The 
walls  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a  process  which  has  not  in  the 
least  injured  the  delicate  tints  of  the  finer  portions  of  this  art  work, 
and  where  possible  the  plain  tints  have  been  repainted.  During  the 
progress  of  this  work  much  of  that  portion  particularly  exposed  to  pub- 
lic wear  was  found  to  have  scaled.  A  very  careful  treatment  restored, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  worn  oft  and  scaled  portions,  which  now  pre- 
sent a  fresh  and  pleasing  aspect.  The  decorations  in  the  connecting 
corridors  of  the  basement  story  were  found  to  be  in  a  condition  which 
prevented  complete  restoration,  owing  to  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
and  will  require  further  treatment,  which  will  be  given  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

In  the  Senate  wing  the  window  casements  and  doorways  have  been 
cleaned,  painted,  and  glazed  where  necessary,  both  in  corridors  and 
committee  rooms,  and  rooms  of  the  following  committees,  and  other 
rooms  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  have  been  painted  either  in  part  or 
entire:  District  of  Columbia,  Pensions,  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Printing,  Rules,  Patents,  the  Judiciary,  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Epidemic  Diseases,  and  Indian 
Affairs,  and  committee  rooms  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  terrace,  press- 
gallery  rooms,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Senate  restaurant, 
together  with  work  made  necessary — both  painting  and  plastering — by 
the  changes  made  in  each  committee  room  incident  to  the  installation 
of  the  new  thermostatic  control  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  Senate  wing. 

The  general  adoption  of  rugs  for  the  various  committee  rooms  in  the 
Senate  wing,  to  take  the  place  of  carpets  for  the  floors,  required  the 
removal  of  the  carpet  strips  usually  in  place  and  the  substitution  of 
tiling,  either  cement  or  encaustic,  and  this  has  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the  tiled  floors. 

The  plumbing  of  the  Senate  wing  has  been  kept  in  good  condition 
and  changes  made  in  several  rooms  incident  to  the  changes  made  in 
the  Senate  committees.  A  new  washstaud  has  been  placed  in  t  he  room 
of  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  and  the  washstand  in 
the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  removed 
to  an  adjoining  location. 

In  addition  to  those  already  placed,  new  mahogany  doors  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  Senate  Chamber  leading  to  the  eastern 
and  western  corridors  and  cloak  rooms  and  to  the  main  entrance  at  the 
south.  Screen  doors  have  been  provided  for  several  of  the  committee 
rooms. 

HEATING   AND   VENTILATION    OF   THE    SENATE    WING. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  June  11,  1896,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  has  undergone  much  improve- 
ment by  a  reconstruction  of  the  Senate  floor  and  improvement  in  the 
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manner  of  introducing  the  air  through  the  floor  and  suitable  control 
of  its  exit,  together  with  changes  in  the  heating  control  in  the  various 
committee  and  other  rooms  in  the  Senate  wing.  New  and  more  efficient 
fans  have  been  placed  in  the  subbasement  rooms  allotted  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  the  attic  of  the  connecting  corridor  and  over  the  press 
gallery.  Steam  has  given  way  to  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  the 
operation  of  the  ventilating  fans. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Senate  restaurant  and  kitchen  have  been 
connected,  by  suitable  bulkheads,  to  the  fan  ventilation  in  the  rooms 
adjoining  the  kitchen.  These  fans  have  a  large  volume  of  discharge, 
and  are  entirely  separated  from  the  system  connected  with  the  Senate 
Chamber,  committee  rooms,  and  corridors.  The  result  of  this  work  has 
produced  a  continuous  indraft  of  air  through  the  doorways  of  the  res- 
taurant and  kitchen,  and  has  entirely  done  away  with  the  smell  of 
cooking  in  the  corridors  of  the  Senate  wing,  so  much  commented  upon 
previous  to  the  change  made. 

The  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Senate  wing 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  room.  Some  work  in  connection  with  this,  as  well 
as  for  the  Senate,  remains  to  be  done  out  of  the  balance  of  the  original 
appropriation.  This  balance  left  unexpended  to  July  1,  1897,  can  not 
be  utilized  without  additional  authority  of  Congress.  For  want  of  time 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  original  plans  were  not  completed. 
The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Senate  wing 
were  made  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  direction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Eules.  This 
work,  though  carried  out  by  this  office,  was  under  the  technical  super- 
vision of  Professor  Woodbridge. 

The  report  of  Professor  Woodbridge,  in  detail,  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

In  the  heating  and  ventilating  department  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Jones,  a  large  amount  of  general  repairs 
have  been  made  incident  to  the  work  of  improving  the  ventilation  of 
the  Senate.  The  five  steam  boilers,  aggregating  800  horsepower,  have 
been  kept  in  good  repair;  a  new  boiler  and  tank  feed  pump  has  been 
placed  in  service,  and  engine  pumps  and  elevator  machinery  and  eleva- 
tors, including  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  kept  in  good  and  continuous 
service.  Considerable  repairing  has  been  done  in  passageways  leading 
to  coal  vaults.  The  legislative  bell  service  has  been  overhauled  and  is 
reported  in  excellent  condition. 

GENERAL   REPAIRS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  several  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  com- 
mittees have  received  additional  shelving  and  thorough  overhauling 
of  fireplaces  and  flues.  The  Congressional  and  Law  Library  and  rooms 
in  the  subbasement'  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  have  received 
cases  and  shelving,  as  desired.  Awning  frames,  storm  windows,  and 
window  screens  have  been  provided  whenever  requested.  The  large 
skylights  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  as  fast  as  defects  caused  by 
weather  influences  disclosed  themselves.  The  copper  roof  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  carefully  watched  and  leaks  repaired.  The  leaks  which 
caused  some  little  damage  to  the  frieze  in  the  rotunda  are  in  process  of 
repair.  The  new  cases  for  the  law  library,  provided  for  in  the  act 
approved  June  4,  1897,  are  well  under  way.  For  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $100  was  appropriated. 
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WORKS   OF   ART. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  resolution  passed  May  13,  1886,  busts  of 
the  late  Vice-Presidents  Breckinridge  and  Colfax  have  been  procured 
for  the  niches  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Duckstein  in  the 
restoration  of  the  frescos  in  the  Senate  wing,  he  has  supervised  the 
cleaning  of  all  statues  in  Statuary  Hall,  the  statue  of  Washington  at 
the  eastern  plaza,  and  the  statues  at  the  eastern  portico,  central 
building. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 
he  has  restored  the  paintings  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands;  the  portrait  of  ex  Speaker 
John  W.  Taylor  in  the  room  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  repaired 
the  j)ortraits  (including  frames)  of  Henry  Clay,  Benjamin  West,  and 
Sitting  Bull.  These  latter  pictures  have  been  transferred  to  the  room 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Improvement  to  the  ventilation  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives  is 
recommended,  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  House  floor  and  galleries  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate,  and  the  substitution  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House  of  chairs  with  ventilating  seat  legs.  Substitution 
of  electric  for  steam  operation  of  ventilating  fans  is  included,  and  rec- 
ommendation is  made  for  a  new  dynamo  and  engine  of  1,500  amperes 
capacity,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  change. 

With  the  changes  recommended,  any  modern  system  of  ventilation 
could  be  applied.  This  statement  is  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  past  the  question  of  a  system  suitable  for  the  House  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  House  committee.  The  recommendation  of 
ventilating  chairs  for  the  galleries,  to  take  the  place  of  present  benches, 
is  made  in  consequence  of  the  general  satisfaction  derived  by  their  use 
in  the  Senate  gallery,  where  overcrowding  has  been  prevented. 

An  additional  water  supply  for  the  Capitol  and  a  filtering  plant  suf- 
ficiently large  to  care  for  the  water  used  in  the  drinking  fountains  and 
for  bathing  purposes  is  recommended. 

As  soon,  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  decide  upon  the  proper 
historical  event  to  be  commemorated  in  fresco  in  the  freizeof  the  Rotunda, 
that  work  will  be  completed  and  the  scaffolding  removed.  If  this  is 
done  during  the  coming  session,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  complete  renovation  and  painting  of  the  Rotunda  and  main 
arch  of  the  Dome. 

Electric  Light  Plants,  Capitol  and  Grounds. 

Congress  having  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  electric  lighting 
system  to  the  ceilings  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Capitol  Grounds,  under  the  original  plan  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  this  work  was  done,  and  put  in  com- 
plete operation  by  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The  lighting  of  these  ceil- 
ings and  of  the  grounds  about  the  Capitol  has  hitherto  been  done  with 
gas.  In  the  first  case  the  gas  lighting  of  the  ceilings  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  some  rise  of  temperature  on  the  floor  of  either  hall.  Since  the 
installation  of  electric  lighting  no  marked  rise  has  been  noticed,  and  in 
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consequence  no  sudden  change  in  the  operation  of  the  ventilation  sys- 
tem has  been  required. 

Above  the  ceilings  and  lighting  system  in  each  hall  is  placed  the  great 
skylight.  Under  the  okl  system  of  lighting,  and  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  lighting  of  approximately  1,200 
to  1,500  gas  burners,  the  hot-air  discharge  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
large  plates  of  glass  in  the  skylight  caused  such  violent  ratios  of  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  that  the  large 
glass  plates  were  frequently  shattered.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  under 
the  electric  system,  which  has  been  in  good  trial  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  plates 
broken  from  this  cause.  Previously  the  reading  in  temperature  over 
the  ceilings  of  the  two  halls,  due  to  gas  lighting,  has  been  anywhere 
from  180°  to  200°  F.  Under  the  present  system  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture rarely  exceeds  10°.  The  importance  of  this  fact  is  noted  in  the 
greater  uniformity  of  results  obtained  from  the  ventilating  apparatus 
in  each  wing. 

The  general  extension  of  the  electric  lighting  system  has  been  car- 
ried forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  necessary  points  in  the  corridors, 
subbasement,  book  and  document  rooms. 

The  general  plan  for  the  extension  of  electric  lighting  to  the  Capitol 
Grounds  proposed  to  substitute  for  unsatisfactory  gas  illumination,  arc 
lights,  100  in  number,  to  be  operated  from  the  dynamos  and  engines 
within  the  Capitol  building.  This  proposition  has  been  carried  to  a 
most  successful  issue  by  an  extensive  conduit  system  radiating  from 
the  building  to  the  various  points  to  be  illuminated.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  with  J.  P.  Hall,  of  Kew  York  City,  who  executed  the  work 
in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose  in  this 
office.  This  contractor  also  successfully  carried  out  the  work  set  forth 
in  additional  plans  for  the  ceilings  over  the  two  halls  of  Congress,  con- 
tracts for  which  were  awarded  him. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  force  of  electricians  in  the  employ  of  this 
office  installed  38  arc  lamps  not  provided  for  in  the  original  plans,  but 
which  were  placed  about  the  terrace  and  grand  stairways  and  at  the 
four  principal  entrances  at  the  east  and  west  fronts  of  the  Capitol  for 
increased  illumination  and  better  policing  of  the  building. 

The  illumination  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  is  now  excellent.  The  Cap- 
itol police  are  better  able  to  patrol  the  grounds,  and  greater  security  is 
guaranteed  to  pedestrians  during  the  night  hours.  The  extension  of 
electric  lighting  embraced  additional  machinery,  for  which  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  a  direct-connected  engine  and  dynamo  of  3,000  lights  rated 
capacity.  The  installation  of  this  portion  of  the  plant  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  dynamos  and  engines  in  the  Senate  terrace  necessitated 
a  very  large  amount  of  additional  steam  piping  and  an  additional  con- 
denser of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the  exhaust  of  the  new  engine. 
All  of  the  extension  was  carried  out  without  interference  with  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  original  plant  or  shutting  off  the  lights  in 
service. 

The  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  general  care  of  the  grounds  during  the  past  year  has  been  such 
as  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  great  damage  done  by  the  hurricane 
of  last  September.  Great  destruction  was  done  by  this  storm  to  many 
of  the  large  trees  within  the  grounds,  and  along  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  avenue  walks.     Small  trees  have  been  planted  to  take  the 
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place  of  those  destroyed.  Much  of  the  shrubbery  is  being-  thinned  or 
taken  out,  am*  the  spaces  previously  occupied  prepared  for  seeding. 
Lawns  have  been  cared  for  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Walls  have 
been  pointed  up,  and,  where  required,  repaired  by  resetting.  The  arti- 
ficial  stone  pavement  has  received  repairs  where  needed.  The  installa- 
tion of  electric  lighting  in  the  grounds  has  necessitated  considerable 
trimming  of  the  trees  bordering  the  walks.  This  has  been  judiciously 
done. 

Owing  to  topographical  conditions,  the  lawns  immediately  north  of 
the  Senate  and  south  of  the  House  have  not  thrived  well  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  these  radically  during  the  fall  and 
winter  season,  to  induce  a  healthy  growth  during  the  coming  year. 

Senate  and  House  Stable  and  Engine  House. 

The  wagon  shed  to  the  Senate  stable  has  been  very  much  enlarged 
and  extended  to  cover  all  available  space  and  a  new  entrance  made  at 
the  south.  A  new  asphalt  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  stable;  proper 
repairs  made  to  the  several  stalls  therein,  and  stalls  in  the  engine 
house,  and  all  the  plumbing  of  stable  and  engine  house  repaired. 
Asphalt-block  pavement  has  been  laid  for  the  wagon  ways  along  the 
side  of  the  engine  house  and  across  the  sidewalk  at  the  south  entrance 
to  the  wagon  shed. 

The  House  stable  has  received  considerable  repairs  to  the  roof  and 
to  the  plumbing. 

Maltby  House. 

At  the  request  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  this  office  has 
supervised  the  work  of  providing  additional  rooms  to  the  committee 
rooms  in  the  several  stories  fronting  on  New  Jersey  avenue,  and  the 
papering  of  rooms  and  corridors,  and  the  overhauling  of  plumbing 
throughout  the  building.  The  sums  spent  on  this  work  were  paid  by 
the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Senate. 

United  States  Botanic  Garden. 

The  sash  forming  the  roof  to  the  west  parallelogram  of  the  main  con- 
servatory were  removed;  the  iron  frames  were  thoroughly  scraped  and 
given  a  coat  of  metallic  paint  and  three  coats  of  white  lead.  Sash  bars 
were  substituted  for  sash,  and  the  south  portion  of  the  roof  was  glazed 
with  polished  plate  glass  19§  by  24,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  north  side  was  glazed  with  glass  double  thick,  13  by  16.  The  par- 
allelogram was  given  three  coats  of  paint.  The  rotunda  and  west 
octagon  house  were  given  one  coat  of  paint  outside,  and  roof  reglazed. 
New  tin  gutters,  with  proper  connections  to  down  spout,  were  put  in. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  Bartholdi  fountain  were 
repaired,  pointed  up,  and  made  water-tight. 

A  new  tin  roof  was  put  on  the  boiler  house  and  coal  sheds  of  orchid 
house. 

All  the  plant  and  propagating  houses  were  thoroughly  repaired  and 
painted  outside  and  in.  Much  reglazing  was  required  in  consequence  of 
the  storm  of  September  18,  and  new  staying  has  been  erected  where 
required. 

The  hothouse  was  thoroughly  painted,  reglazed,  and  repaired,  and  an 
entire  new  staying  erected  with  iron  legs  and  crossbeams  of  2-inch 
piping. 
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A  new  gas  pipe  was  put  in,  leading  from  the  basement  of  the  rotunda 
to  office  building,  to  supply  the  same  with  light. 

A  bath  tub  and  water-closet  Avere  placed  in  the  superintendent's 
lodge  and  the  necessary  connections  made.  A  water-closet  has  been 
put  in  the  cellar  of  main  conservatory.  A  closet  has  been  put  in  the 
office  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  and  another  in  the  work 
shed,  south  side  of  Maryland  avenue,  and  all  necessary  piping  put  in 
to  connect  same. 

A  small  hot- water  boiler  has  been  placed  in  the  storehouse,  south  side 
of  Maryland  avenue,  and  the  necessary  piping  attached  to  keep  the 
frost  from  the  hardy  plants  stored  there  for  the  winter.  A  large  hot- 
water  boiler  has  been  placed  in  the  propagating  house,  south  side  of 
Maryland  avenue,  and  two  extra  lines  of  pipe  attached  to  increase  the 
heating  capacity.  The  seven  houses  south  of  Maryland  avenue  have 
all  been  repaired,  painted,  and  glazed,  and  all  necessary  repairs  to  the 
heating  apparatus  required  for  these  buildings  have  been  made.  Entire 
new  staying  has  been  erected  in  four  of  them. 

A  wagon  shed  has  been  constructed  adjoining  the  stable. 

Gourt-House,  District  of  Columbia. 

Sundry  repairs  have  been  made  to  this  building  which  bave  included 
plastering,  painting,  and  whitewashing,  and  repairs  made  to  the  steam- 
heating  apparatus. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  recorder  of  deeds  has  been  painted. 

The  three  upper  rooms  in  east  wing,  occupied  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  been  converted  into  a  court  room,  35  by  42 
feet,  with  walnut  desk  and  railing.  This  room  was  plastered  and 
papered,  the  flooring  repaired,  and  the  heating  arrangement  rearranged 
with  two  new  heating  chambers  in  the  cellar.  The  room  west  to  it 
was  fitted  up  for  a  judge's  room.  The  passage  leading  to  this  court 
room  received  a  new  flooring.  A  toilet  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  judges 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  The  stairway  was  provided  with  a  pair  of 
walnut  hand  rails.  A  skylight  was  constructed  in  roof  to  light  the 
passage.    The  jury  room  in  the  northeast  corner  was  papered. 

Three  rooms  in  the  first  story  of  west  wing  were  fitted  up  for  the 
surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  necessary  tables,  desks, 
shelving,  closets,  and  gas  fixtures. 

All  the  window  frames  and  sash  in  both  courtyards  have  been  painted. 

A  file  room  has  been  established  in  the  basement  in  the  former  north 
entrance  to  the  building. 

Annual  repairs. 
CAPITOL. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $21,  456. 19 

Labor  paid  on  voucher 328.  60 

Machinery,  iron,  and  metal  work 916.  84 

Brushes,  chamois,  soap,  sponges,  etc 650.  09 

Hardware 656.  39 

Lumber  and  millwork 846. 18 

Steam  fitting,  plumbing,  and  material 801. 15 

Lime,  sand,  cement,  bricks,  etc 79.  40 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 2,  018.  02 

Stone  and  marble  work „ 33.  81 

Silver  and  nickel  plating  and  name  plates 213. 15 

Grate  bars 151.  67 

Drawing  materials,  books,  stationery,  and  blue  printing 145.  73 

Electric  call  bells,  wiring,  etc 61. 40 
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Forage  and  harness $139.  #5 

Repairs  to  elevators 22.40 

Hauling  and  expressage 89.  7L 

Metal  ceilings 27.00 

Miscellaneous L32.  72 

Tile  and  tiling 272.  14 

Repairs  to  kitchen  ranges 165.  77 

Fuel U.52 

Wolfsteiner  &  Co.,  repairing  skylights 421.65 

Steam  fitting  Supreme  Court,  clerk's  office 229.  22 

Care  and  repair  of  clocks 100.  00 

Total... 30,000.00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 30,  000.  00 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

I  'ay  rolls,  mechanics,  gardeners,  laborers $11,  078.  93 

Labor,  paid  by  voucher 39.  50 

Plants,  seed,  and  fertilizers 103.  30 

Sodding  and  gravel  for  roadways 199.  67 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements 92.  46 

Brooms  and  sweeping  brushes 147.  75 

Moving  shelter  house,  Washington  statue 70.  00 

Fuel  for  shops  and  conservatory 28.  08 

Lumber . . . 24.  21 

Lawn  sprinklers 147.  50 

Curbing  stone 10.  00 

Lime  and  cement 9.  20 

Plumbing  material 40.  67 

Miscellaneous 8.  73 

Total 12,000.00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 12,  000.  00 

VENTILATION,    SENATE. 

Labor  paid  on  rolls _ $10,  779. 16 

Labor  paid  on  vouchers 575.  57 

Millwork,  wood i. 4,  473.  30 

Lumber 539.43 

Castings 2,023.00 

Metal  and  sheet-iron  work 1,  551.  65 

Iron  and  machine  work 2, 115.  44 

Steam  fitting,  labor  and  material 1,  822.  53 

Steam  coils  and  refrigerating  coils 4,  271.  00 

Gallery  chairs 2,  544.00 

Fans 1,588.50 

Pkeostats 321.  00 

Heat  regulation 5,  9 10.  00 

Pneumatic  operation  of  steam  valves 1,  102.  30 

Electric  motors 4,  606.  56 

I I  a  rdware 419. 80 

Brick,  lime,  sand,  cement,  mortar,  etc 526.  85 

Drafting  and  blue-print  work 151.  35 

Pattern  work 54.  70 

Express  charges 84. 51 

Miscellaneous 312.59 

J.  E.  Petti g 1,  350.  00 

J.  K.  Woodwell 645.50 

S.  H.  Woodbridge,  expenses 576.57 

S.  H.  Woodbridge,  compensation. L, 843. 63 

Total  disbursements 50,  188.  94 

Balance  unexpended  and  reserved  for  bills  due 4,  811.  06 

Total 55,  000.  00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 55,  000.  00 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  MACHINERY,  SENATE,  1897. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $1, 122.  51 

Labor  paid  on  voucher 103.  38 

Machinery,  iron  and  metal  work „  229. 15 

Lime,  sand,  stone,  brick,  and  cement 159. 15 

Plumbing  and  steam-fitting  material 677.  99 

Lumber 17.10 

Hardware 78.84 

Steam  hose  and  steam  packing 326.  49 

Hauling  and  expressage 92.  50 

Paints,  oils,  etc 33. 15 

Grate  bars  and  repairs  to  boilers 386.  36 

M.  T.  Davidson,  for  steam  pump 450.  00 

Steam  gauges 85.  00 

Steam-pipe  covering 67.  69 

Heating  boiler  for  bathing  rooms 424.  00 

Electric  annunciators  and  wiring 301.  30 

Miscellaneous 45.39 

Total 4,600.00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 4,600.00 

DOORS   FOR   SENATE. 

P.  Hanson-Hiss  Company,  on  account $1, 191. 00 

On  hand  July  1,  1896 1,191.00 

FLAGS  FOR   THE   CAPITOL,  1897. 

For  flags  and  repairs  to  the  same „ $100. 00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 100.00 

LIGHTING   UNITED    STATES   CAPITOL,  GROUNDS,  AND   BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

Gas  service  from  July  1,  1896,  to  December  31,  1896,  inclusive ,  $3,  731. 70 

Pay  rolls,  electricians,  engineers,  firemen,  lamplighters,  gas  fitters,  etc..  18,825.07 

Labor  paid  on  voucher . 238.  75 

Peoples  Gas  Saving  Company 240.  00 

Electric  lamps — incandescent  and  arc 1, 265. 05 

Printing,  stationery,  and  blue  prints 26.  00 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures,  wire,  and  other  material 2,  494.  49 

Iron  and  metal  work 49.  95 

Hauling  and  expressage 42. 10 

Rerinishing  and  rewiring  fixtures 138. 00 

Miscellaneous 59. 04 

Total 27,110.15 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 $24,000.00 

Appropriated  July  19,  1897 3,110.15 

27,110.15 

Gas  service  for  months  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1896 ..  9,  681.  39 

Appropriated  July  19, 1897 9,681.39 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS,  CAPITOL   AND   GROUNDS. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $1,  336.  28 

Labor  paid  on  voucher 27.  00 

Steam  fitting  and  material 652.  50 

Tools  and  hardware 52. 19 

Lumber  and  molding  for  running  wires 469. 17 

Lime,  sand,  cement,  brick,  etc 202. 10 

Excavation,  foundation,  etc. ,  for  new  machinery 298.  02 

Electric-lighting  material,  wire,  etc 1, 197.  56 

Condenser  for  new  engine 280.  00 

Steam  pumps 407.  00 

Electric  lamps 441  00 

Hauling  and  expressage 24.  93 
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Telegraph  service $1.  G5 

Screen  for  dynamo  room 52. 00 

Miscellaneous 23.  96 

B.  P.  Shaw  &  Co.,  steam-supply  system 1,  565.  00 

J.  P.  Hall,  extension  to  Senate  ceiling 3,  327.  00 

J.  P.  Hall,  extension  to  House  ceiling 3,  970.  00 

J.  P.  Hall,  extension  to  Capitol  Grounds 19,850  01 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  new  engine  and 

generator 10,413.00 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 409.64 

Total 45,000.00 

Appropriated  June  11,  1896 45,  000.  00 

ENGINE   HOUSE,    SENATE   AND   HOUSE    STABLES. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $663.  38 

Labor  paid  on  voucher 138. 14 

Tin  roofing,  material,  and  labor 211.  70 

Hardware 28.  40 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 3.  70 

Lumber 209.  75 

Plumbing  material 32.  43 

Grading  and  asphalt  paving 712. 50 

Total 2,000.00 

Appropriated  June  11, 1896 2,  000.  00 

Very  respectfully, 

Edward  Clark, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  RENDERED  ON  THE  MATERIAL  FURNISHED  FOR  AND 
LABOR  PERFORMED  IN  IMPROVING  THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE 
SENATE  WING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL,  UNDER  THE 
APPROPRIATION  MADE  THEREFOR  JUNE,  1897. 

By  Prof.  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineer. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  work  thus  far  executed  has  been  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  the  Senate  wing,  mentioned  in  my  previous  report  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  as  in  need  of  more  effective  means  of 
ventilation:  The  Senate  Chamber,  the  corridors,  the  committee  rooms, 
and  the  terrace.  It  has  also  included  the  improving  of  the  ventilation 
of  the  following  parts  not  considered  in  that  report:  The  Supreme 
Court  room,  the  Senate  coat  rooms,  the  kitchen  and  restaurant,  and 
the  public  sanitary  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

SENATE    CHAMBER. 

The  entire  woodwork  of  the  Chamber,  floor,  and  gallery,  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  and  fine  construction  of  iron-frame  and 
substantial  wooden  flooring,  all  designed  with  reference  to  strength  of 
floor  and  to  obtaining  such  tightness  of  the  same  as  to  secure  a  uniform 
distribution  of  air  to  each  desk  on  the  floor  and  to  each  seat  in  the 
gallery.  The  former  large  and,  under  the  circumstances,  unavoidable 
inequality  of  air  flow  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Chamber  and  its 
excessive  but  ineffective  issuance  at  the  perimeter  of  the  Chamber 
floor  have  been  entirely  overcome. 

The  new  construction  of  the  Chamber  and  gallery  floors  is  made  so 
tight  as  to  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  a  plenum  having  a  uniform  nil 
pressure  throughout  the  entire  underfloor  spaces.  The  air,  under  such 
pressure,  is  passed  through  the  floors  by  means  of  small  openings  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  occupant  and  at  moderately  high  velocity. 
It  is  also  entered  in  the  same  manner  about  the  perimeter  of  the  Cham- 
ber floor,  and  in  considerable  volume  under  the  Vice-President's  desk. 
The  high  velocity  of  flow  is  reduced  at  the  point  of  issuance  of  air  into 
the  Chamber  by  means  of  large  diffusing  surfaces.  This  is  obtained 
in  the  floor  by  something  over  100  square  inches  of  finely  divided  open- 
ings for  each  desk  in  the  floor  risers,  in  addition  to  120  square  inches 
in  the  desk-leg  diffusers;  and  in  the  gallery  by  120  square  inches  of 
diffusing  surface  through  each  chair  leg,  and  each  stool  leg  in  the 
reporters'  gallery.     Kone  of  this  entering  and   diffusing   surface  is 
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horizontal,  nor  in  a  position  to  be  conveniently,  or  hardly  possibly, 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  dust  or  tilth. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  means  for  delivering  fresh  air  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  occupant,  there  are  30  square  feet  of 
diffusing  surface  of  the  same  character  about  the  Vice-President's  deskr 
and  17  square  feet  about  the  Chamber  perimeter.  The  total  area,  there- 
fore, through  which  air  now  enters  the  Chamber  is  169  square  feet  for 
the  floor,  and  600  square  feet  for  the  gallery. 

The  most  reasonable  and  effective  objection  heretofore  urged  against 
the  upward  ventilation  of  audience  rooms  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  in  a  draftless  manner  a  sufficient  air  supply  to  furnish 
each  occupant  with  a  generous  quantity  delivered  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  and  .in  such  manner  as  to  envelop  him  in  its  upward  move- 
ment; and  also  the  further  difficulty  of  so  furnishing  this  air  as  to 
insure  the  cleanliness  of  the  passages  through  which  it  is  supplied, 
in  the  present  ventilation  of  the  Senate  Chamber  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  in  the  method  proposed  in  my  previous  report. 
The  air  is  now  supplied  to  each  Senator's  desk  and  to  each  gallery 
chair  through  passages  as  clean  as  it  may  be  desired  or  possible  to 
keep  any  air  ways,  and  is  delivered  without  draftiness  in  quantities 
approximating  80  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  each  desk  and  32  cubic  feefc 
to  each  gallery  chair,  besides  the  quantities  elsewhere  entered  for  gen- 
eral diffusion  through  the  Chamber. 

By  replacing  the  gallery  benches  with  chairs  specially  designed  for 
ventilating  work  two  important  advantages  have  been  gained.  The 
air  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  gallery  has  been  made  uniform  and 
its  manner  of  supply  effective;  and,  incidentally,  both  overcrowding 
and  undue  appropriation  of  seating  space  have  been  made  impossible. 

By  tightly  closing  the  central  portion  of  the  chamber  ceiling  and 
opening  it  at  the  perimeter  only,  several  desired  results  have  been 
secured.  The  air  moving  outward  through  the  Chamber  has  been  given 
such  direction  as  to  cause  the  outflowing  current  to  so  move  over  the 
galleries,  from  their  front  toward  their  back,  as  to  operate  against  the 
dropping  of  gallery  air  onto  the  floor.  By  this  arrangement  the  air  sup- 
plied to  the  floor  is  also  made  to  move  outward  over  the  galleries  in  a 
manner  designed  to  supplement  that  furnished  through  the  chairs  for 
gallery  occupants. 

The  former  free  opening  of  the  central  ceiling,  combined  with  a  gen- 
erous perimeter  opening,  has  heretofore  tended  to  produce  down  cur- 
rents of  chilled  air  along  the  walls,  the  heated  air  of  the  Chamber  rising 
through  the  higher  apertures  of  the  center  and  the  chilled  air  of  the 
attic  dropping  through  the  lower  openings  at  the  perimeter.  The  ceil- 
ing-vent area  is  now  reduced  to  100  square  feet,  and  the  continuous 
outflow  rate,  under  normal  conditions,  is  such  as  to  make  impossible 
a  reversal  of  current.  The  only  cause  which  can  now  produce  a  down 
draft  from  the  ceiling  is  a  coldness  of  its  iron  and  glass  work  suf- 
ficient to  chill  the  air  in  contact  with  the  lower  side  and- to  precipitate 
it  floorward. 

The  changes  in  the  Senate  fan,  fan  room,  and  heaters  proposed  in  my 
previous  report  have  been  made.  A  fan  of  10  feet  diameter,  of  steel, 
and  light  though  rigid  construction,  has  been  substituted  for  the  pon- 
derous 14- foot  wheel  of  iron  and  wood  construction.  The  contracted 
space  and  hampering  form  of  the  old  fan  chamber  have  given  place  to 
spaciousness  and  freedom  of  air  flow.  Running  at  its  lowest  speed  of 
125  revolutions,  the  new  fan  delivers  35,000  to  36,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  to  the  Chamber,  as  against  the  same  quantity  delivered  by 
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the  old  fan  at  its  maximum  speed,  and  with  a  much  reduced  expendi- 
ture of  power.  At  a  speed  of  150  revolutions  the  new  fan  may  be  made 
to  deliver  to  the  Chamber  48,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

My  earlier  report  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  principal  delect  in  the 
former  ventilation  of  the  Chamber  was  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of 
air  delivered  as  in  the  faulty  method  of  its  distribution  and  use.  The 
method  has  been  made  effective  and  the  volume  of  air  used  lias  also 
been  increased. 

The  old  steam-heating  battery  has  been  replaced  by  four  separate 
coils  approximating  2,300  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each;  two  for 
steam  use  only;  one  for  steam  in  winter  and  refrigerating  brine  in 
summer,  and  one  for  refrigerating  brine  exclusively. 

The  air  is  now  carried  to  the  Senate  tloor  through  one  channel  and 
to  the  gallery  through  another,  and  the  temperature  of  each  supply  is 
under  independent  control.  It  is  now  possible,  as  it  is  also  the  inten- 
tion, to  give  to  the  air  in  the  galleries  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
than  that  given  to  the  floor  air,  in  order  to  reduce  any  tendency  of  the 
gallery  air  to  fall  to  the  Chamber  floor;  for  this  purpose  a  difference  of 
one  or  two  degrees  should  be  maintained  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  respective  places. 

The  effect  of  substituting  electric  for  gas  lighting  of  the  ceiling  has 
had  the  expected  advantageous  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  Chamber. 

The  sharp  chill  to  which  the  attic  space  above  the  Chamber  is 
exposed,  caused  by  the  low  insulating  value  of  its  roof,  has  exposed  the 
Chamber  itself  to  unnecessary  cooling  and  possible  drafts,  caused  by 
a  cold  ceiling.  To  prevent  such  occurrences,  a  steam  coil,  having 
between  600  and  700  square  feet  of  surface,  has  been  run  about  the 
walls  of  the  attic  space,  and  so  arranged  in  live  sections  that  the 
temperature  of  the  space  can  be  controlled  and  kept  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  Chamber  temperature.  This  coil  is  also  intended  for  night  use, 
to  prevent  the  cooling  down  of  the  Chamber  through  a  chilled  attic, 
which  is  its  only  exposure  to  cold.  The  steam  pipes  are  carried  in  five 
lines  about  the  perimeter  of  the  attic,  and  are  located  directly  above 
the  ceiling  vents  in  such  manner  as  to  most  effectively  expose  them  to 
the  outflowing  air,  to  warm  that  air,  and  to  diffuse  the  heat  through 
the  attic  space.  By  means  of  the  thermophone  the  temperature  of  the 
attic  air  is  indicated  to  the  engineer  in  the  basement,  and  by  means  of 
pneumatically  operated  valves  he  may  from  that  point  regulate  the 
attic  temperature  as  desired. 

The  air  discharged  through  the  Senate  ceiling  is  now  removed 
through  the  roof,  by  means  of  an  8-foot  inverted  Blackman  wheel,  run 
by  a  direct  connected  motor  at  130  revolutions,  and  with  a  power 
expenditure  less  than  one-twentieth  that  employed  by  the  former  method 
of  removing  the  air.  The  location  and  erection  of  this  fan  proved  a 
matter  of  unexpected  difficulty  and  involved  an  expense  considerably 
above  the  estimated  cost  of  executing  the  original  design.  That  design 
having  proved  impracticable,  because  of  discovered  peculiarities  of  the 
building,  it  was  determined  to  combine  the  work  of  one  of  the  tans 
proposed  for  corridor  ventilation  with  that  of  the  Senate  discharge 
ventilation,  and  to  locate  this  fan  over  the  south  gallery  corridor.  To 
insure  the  necessary  quiet  running  of  so  large  a  fan  at  a  point  so  near 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  perforated  ceiling  only, 
and  located  directly  over  one  of  its  principal  corridors,  made  necessary 
a  special  mounting  and  a  stability  obtainable  only  by  massive  construc- 
tion. The  new  arrangement  also  called  for  the  erection  above  the  roof 
of  a  large  and  especially  designed  vent  chamber,  not  originally  con- 
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templated.     The  results  obtained  have  justified  the  change  of  plans 
and  the  increased  expense  incurred. 

The  temperature  of  the  Senate  Chamber  has,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, been  automatically  regulated  by  a  method  which  has  for  three 
years  operated  so  successfully  under  similar  conditions  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  as  to  justify  the  cost  of 
its  installation  for  this  important  service.  The  following  record  was 
taken  from  the  log  by  an  attendant,  in  answer  to  a  request  that  the 
record  of  the  performance  of  the  regulating  apparatus  for  the  previous 
fortnight  be  furnished.  A  continuous  record  showing  equally  good 
results  is  made  possible  by  this  apparatus,  if  properly  used.  It  has 
proved  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  comfortable  temperature  when 
theChamber  is  crowded  to  its  utmost,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ral proceedings  on  March  4  last,  when  some  700  to  800  occupants  were 
on  the  floor  and  from  1,400  to  1,500  in  the  galleries,  the  floor  tempera- 
ture at  that  time  not  rising  above  72°,  nor  the  gallery  temperature 
above  74°.  This  record  sufficiently  indicates,  furthermore,  the  large 
quantity  of  air  supplied  at  that  time,  without  draftiness,  and  also  the 
purity  of  the  air  maintained  in  both  parts  of  the  Chamber. 

Record  of  average  temperatures  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  automatically  maintained,  and 

for  the  days  named. 


12  m. 

1  p.m. 

2  p.m. 

3  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

5  p.  m. 

Date. 

Cham- 

ber 

floor. 

Gal- 
lery. 

Cham- 
ber 
floor. 

Gal- 
lery. 

Cham- 
ber 
floor. 

Gal- 
lery. 

Cham- 
ber 
floor. 

Gal- 
lery. 

CberU     Gal" 
floor.     ^- 

Cham- 
ber 
floor. 

Gal- 
lery. 

January  11... 
January  12... 
January  13.. . 
January  14  a. 
January  18... 
January  19... 
January  20... 
January  21 . . . 
January  22... 

0 

72.0 

70.8 
70.8 
71.4 
70.3 
70.6 
70.2 
70.1 
70.4 

0 

71.6 
71.3 
71.5 
71.8 
71.0 
70.5 
70.6 
70.5 
70.5 

o 

71.8 
71.1 
71.0 
71.7 
71.3 
71.4 
71.2 
71.5 
71.2 

0 

72.5 
71.3 
71.5 

72.5 
71.8 
71.8 
71.8 
72.0 
72.0 

o 
71.6 
71.3 
71.2 
71.7 
71.1 
71.4 
71.6 
71.9 
71.4 

0 

73.0 
71.6 
71.8 
72.5 
71.8 
72.4 
72.4 
72.5 
72.5 

0 

71.6 
71.0 
71.8 
71.6 
71.4 
71.1 
71.3 
71.5 
71.3 

0 

73.5 
72.0 
72.3 
72.5 
72.4 
72.5 
72.5 
'72.5 
73.0 

o 
71.6 
70.7 
71.9 
71.6 
71.8 
71.0 
71.7 
71.4 
71.1 

o 
73.3 

"72."  5 
72.5 
72.4 
72.5 
72.5 
72.5 
72.5 

o 
71.3 
70.9 
71.9 
71.5 
71.8 
71.1 
71.7 
71.1 
71.4 

o 
72.5 

"~72.'5 
72.5 
72.4 
72.5 
72.5 
72.5 
73.0 

a  Senate  adjourned  Thursday  4.30  p.  m.  to  12  m.  Monday,  January  18. 

These  averages  are  made  up  from  the  readings  of  the  four  thermome- 
ters on  the  floor  and  the  four  in  the  gallery,  two  upon  the  north  side 
and  two  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Chamber. 

SENATE   COAT   ROOMS. 

The  provision  for  the  ventilation  of  these  rooms  was  found  so  defective 
as  to  demand  improvement.  The  discharge,  supposed  to  be  through 
eight  ceiling  registers  in  each  room,  was  found  to  be  inoperative,  the 
vent  ducts  practically  terminating  in  the  under  gallery  spaces.  These 
ducts  have  been  repaired  and  so  extended  as  to  discharge  into  the  attic 
space  above  the  corridors,  and  have  been  provided  with  electric  fans 
capable  of  withdrawing  between  800  and  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  from  each  room. 


CORRIDOR   VENTILATION. 


The  plan  proposed  in  my  former  report  for  an  effective  discharge 
ventilation  from  the  upper  corridors  has  been  executed  substantially  as 
therein  described,  and  with  the  anticipated  results  in  the  relief  of  the 
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lower  galleries  and  the  Senate  lobby.  The  volume  of  air  discharged 
by  the  fans  is  such  that  the  quality  of  the  air  in  the  corridors,  even 
when  crowded,  can  be  kept  good  if  the  fans  are  properly  used. 

The  energetic  action  of  tbe  corridor  fan  placed  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  building,  has  produced  such  a  vacuum  effect  in  the  press 
gallery  rooms  and  in  the  ladies' retiring  room  as  to  cause  a  reversal  of 
currents  in  the  chimney  flues  of  these  rooms,  and  its  use  has  therefore, 
through  some  misunderstanding,  been  for  a  time  discontinued,  and 
with  harmful  consequences  on  the  air  quality  in  the  Senate  lobby.  A 
remedy  proposed  for  this  complication  is  brought  to  your  notice  later 
in  this  report. 

SUPREME    COURT   CHAMBER. 

The  performance  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  formerly  provided  for 
this  important  room  having  been  reported,  and  also  shown  by  test,  to 
be  deficient,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  devote  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
appropriation  to  furnish  at  least  partial  relief.  The  small  and  inefficient 
fan  used  for  supplying  air  to  the  chamber  has  been  replaced  by  a  larger 
and  more  effective  and  better  located  fan,  capable  of  supplying  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  against  5,000  cubic  feet  furnished  by  the 
smaller  fan.  The  local  boilers  being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  warming 
of  the  larger  air  quantity,  the  necessary  changes  have  been  made  for 
obtaining  a  supplementary  steam  supply  from  and  returning  condensa- 
tion to  the  main  steam  system  of  the  Senate  wing. 

The  steam-heating  batteries  have  also  been  furnished  with  effective 
by-passes  for  the  control  of  flue  air  and  of  chamber  temperatures.  The 
air  is  made  to  enter  the  chamber  through  large  diffusing  surfaces 
wherever  the  entering  current  would  be  liable  to  be  felt  as  a  draft,  and 
at  other  points  the  force  of  the  inflowing  currents  has  been  broken  by 
baffling  surfaces  of  appropriate  forms  and  material.  The  chamber  has 
also  been  furnished  with  thermophore  means  for  indicating  to  the 
operator  in  the  basement  the  temperature  within  the  air  ducts  and  in 
the  chamber,  by  the  aid  of  which  changes  in  the  quantity  and  the 
temperature  of  air  su})ply  can  be  made  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  those 
occupying  the  chamber. 

The  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  for  this  work  made 
it  impracticable  to  attempt  anything  further  than  to  relieve  the  most 
serious  defects.  Your  attention  is  later  asked  to  the  further  require- 
ment of  this  chamber,  if  its  comfortable  condition  is  to  be  insured  in 
all  weathers. 

RESTAURANT   AND   KITCHEN. 

The  engine  and  exhaust  fans  in  the  subbasement,  until  now  used  for 
discharge  of  air  from  the  Senate  Chamber  attic,  having  been  released 
from  that  duty  by  the  new  attic  fan  described  above,  have  been  utilized 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  restaurant  and  kitchen,  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  easily  bring  the  fans  again  into  their  former  service,  should  occa- 
sion require  such  use.  By  closing  their  connection  with  the  attic  cham- 
ber, and  by  means  of  specially  constructed  bulkheads  in  the  basement 
corridor  adjacent  to  the  kitchen,  these  fans  are  made  to  exhaust  air 
strongly  from  the  kitchen  through  the  only  doorway  which  connects 
the  culinary  rooms  with  the  corridor,  this  door  being  between  the  above- 
named  bulkheads.  The  energetic  withdrawal  of  air  from  the  kitchen 
produces  a  corresponding  inflow  of  air  to  it  through  every  available 
avenue  for  its  entrance,  and  thereby  confines  cooking  and  other  odors 
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to  the  kitchen  and  prevents  their  escaping  either  into  the  subbasernent 
corridors  or  into  the  rooms  above. 

This  action  also  produces  air  currents  through  the  kitciien  itself, 
which  have  proved  an  agreeable  relief  to  its  occupants,  and  which 
quickly  remove  from  it  smoke,  heat,  odors,  and  steam. 

The  energetic  action  of  the  exhaust  fan,  when  the  engine  is  run  at 
40  or  45  revolutions,  produces  so  strong  an  aspirating  effect  on  the 
kitchen  that  a  rapid  down-draft  through  the  specially  arranged  dumb- 
waiter shafts  results.  This  action  withdraws  air  in  large  quantities 
from  the  restaurant  and  produces  an  inward  movement  of  air  through 
the  several  doors  leading  from  the  corridors  into  the  restaurant. 

This  latter  movement  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  restaurant 
odors  into  the  corridors. 

The  successful  action  of  the  kitchen  ventilation  depends  necessarily 
upon  a  proper  use  of  the  fans  and  of  the  connections  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  fan  chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  approaches  for  air  entrance 
into  the  kitchen.  If  the  restaurant  is  to  be  ventilated  through  the 
kitchen,  as  designed,  it  is  imperative  that  the  kitchen  be  sufficiently 
tightly  closed  to  induce  a  strong  down-flow  through  the  dumb-waiter 
ways,  and  that  the  windows  in  the  restaurant  be  closed  also. 

SUBBASEMENT   AND   TERRACE. 

The  means  proposed  in  my  previous  report  for  the  ventilation  of  these 
portions  of  the  Senate  wing  have  been  provided,  and  are  in  effective 
operation.  The  fan  employed  for  this  work,  if  running  at  220  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  will  discharge  from  the  terrace  rooms  16,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  that  time.  With  a  proper  adjustment  of  doors  in  the  sev- 
eral passages  which  connect  the  terrace  with  the  main  buildings,  it  is 
found  that  the  air  discharged  by  the  fan  may  be  drawn  in  considerable 
part  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  terrace,  and  that  it  may  so  be  made 
to  serve  materially  in  the  ventilation  of  remote  committee  rooms  at  one 
extreme,  and  of  storerooms  at  the  other  extreme,  of  the  terrace  system. 

The  success  of  this  part  of  the  ventilating  work  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  use  made  of  provided  means  for  directing  the  course  of  air 
flow.  In  order  that  the  desired  results  may  be  fully  realized,  it  is 
essential  that  employees  make  the  intended  use  of  doors  provided  as  air 
stops,  and  that  such  use  be  insisted  upon. 

CORRIDORS   AND   COMMITTEE  ROOMS. 

The  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  committee  rooms  and  corridors,  outlined 
in  my  previous  report,  has  been  so  far  carried  out  as  to  effect  a  more 
continuous  ventilation  of  these  rooms  and  passages  than  was  possible 
under  former  methods.  Some  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
delivered  by  the  new  10-foot  fan,  when  all  air  ways  are  opened,  is 
warmed  to  05°  by  the  new  tempering  coil,  one  section  of  which  is  under 
thermostatic  control,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Senate  Chamber 
primary,  secondary,  and  gallery  coils.  This  air,  on  reaching  the  old  and 
massive  indirect  steam  stacks,  at  the  base  of  the  flues  which  supply  the 
rooms  and  corridors,  may  now  be  made,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  pass 
through  the  heater,  or  around  it,  on  its  way  to  the  rooms  and  corridors, 
the  temperatures  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  determining  the  through 
or  the  by  pass  courses  taken  by  the  air. 

This  method  of  by-passing  the  air  when  a  room  has  reached  a  proper 
temperature,  and  of  through  passing  it  when  heat  is  wanted  to  bring 
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it  to  such  temperature,  is  one  successfully  used  in  hundreds  of  build- 
ings throughout  the  country.  The  process  is,  in  the  besl  installations, 
an  automatic  one,  and  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat  within  the  rooms 
affected.  This  thermostat  has  a  usual  range  of  operation  of  some  10°, 
making  it  possible  to  fix  the  room  temperature  at  which  the  air  will  go 
through  or  will  by-pass  the  coil  anywhere  between  65°  and  75°.  By 
moving  the  index  of  the  thermostat  the  room  temperature  may,  there- 
fore, under  proper  conditions,  be  made  to  vary  at  will  through  that 
range. 

If  the  occupants  of  a  room  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  temporary  or  continuous  temperature  wanted,  the  thermostat  is  not 
adapted  to  settling  their  differences  agreeably  to  them  all.  Its  function 
is  to  hold  the  temperature  at  any  desired,  fixed,  and  reasonable  point. 
Beyond  that,  individual  requirements  must  be  met  in  committee  rooms, 
as  they  must  be  elsewhere  the  world  over,  by  the  adaptation  of  clothing 
to  personal  need  and  comfort. 

Much  has  been  gained  by  the  changes  thus  far  made.  Instead  of 
entering  rooms  for  a  short  time  at  a  " scorching"  heat,  air  can  now, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  be  entered  at  temperatures  so  moderate  as  to 
admit  of  its  almost  continuous  inflow.  Generally  speaking,  the  amount 
of  ventilation  necessarily  varies  inversely  as  the  temperature  of  the  air 
supply,  and  therefore  the  effected  reduction  of  temperature  lias  an 
important  bearing  on  the  ventilation  of  the  committee  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors. The  exceptions  are  those  in  which  immense  Hayden  heaters  at 
the  base  of  the  flues  so  uncontrollably  overheat  their  whole  surround- 
ings that  air  can  not,  under  existing  conditions,  get  by  them  without 
being  heated. 

It  was  only  by  a  most  laborious  tracing  out  of  flues  that  the  inaccu- 
racies of  existing  plans  were  discovered,  and  the  difficulties  of  this  part 
of  the  undertaking  were  brought  to  light.  On  the  building  plans  inde- 
pendent flues  for  heated  air  supply  to  each  room  could  be  traced.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  in  39  per  cent  of  all  supply  registers. a  single 
flue  is  made  to  supply  air  and  heat  to  localities  varying  in  number  from 
two  to  five.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  this  complication  have  been 
so  many  and  serious  as  to  have  been  but  partially  overcome,  and  they 
have,  in  several  instances,  necessarily  modified  methods  and  compro- 
mised results. 

Some  of  the  stacks  are  so  located  that  by-passing  the  air  is  imprac- 
ticable. Some  flues  are  so  located  and  involved  with  others  that 
by-passing  connections  can  not  be  provided.  Many  rooms  must,  there- 
fore, be  supplied  with  air  at  a  constant  temperature,  and  the  room's 
temperature  must  then  be  governed  by  stop  rather  than  by-pass  damp- 
ers. The  most  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  reduce  the  temper- 
ature of  the  heated  air  to  the  lowest  safe  point,  and  by  this  means  to 
insure  as  continuous  a  flow  of  air  into  the  rooms  as  is  practicable. 

A  new  set  of  plans  has  been  drawn  in  connection  with  this  work,  on 
which  are  more  correctly  located  the  flues  serving  the  several  rooms 
and  corridors,  and  a  schedule  has  been  prepared  showing  the  present 
connection  and  function  of  each  flue. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  old  and  fragile  con- 
dition of  the  steam  coils  at  the  base  of  the  flues.  They  have  been  in 
service  for  more  than  forty  years,  and,  through  exposure  to  freezing 
and  other  causes,  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  in  use  and  by  the 
strains  incident  to  repairs.  To  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  in  my  pre- 
vious report,  of  disconnecting,  moving,  resetting,  and  reconnecting 
these  coils,  was  judged  too  hazardous  to  their  integrity  to  be  expedient. 
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It  therefore  became  necessary  to  secure  a  by-pass  course  for  the  air  in 
a  substitute  and  inferior  way  which  exposes  the  air  to  an  undesirable 
warming  in  transit,  all  of  which  renders  the  proper  lowering  and  con- 
trol of  temperature  within  rooms  more  difficult.  During  the  past  winter 
two-thirds  of  the  surfaces  of  each  coil  in  the  flue  stacks  excepting  the 
Hayden  heaters  have  been  shut  off.  It  is  recommended  that  a  further 
reduction  of  the  heating  surface  be  made  by  the  use  of  valves  furnished 
for  this  purpose. 

The  building  seems  to  have  been  partially  planned  for  excellent  ven- 
tilating work,  but  either  liberties  were  taken  with,  or  departures  were 
made  from,  original  building  plans,  and  a  heating  system  was  designed 
and  installed  with  so  little  reference  to  ventilating  work  that  the 
installation  of  a  completely  satisfactory  ventilating  equipment  for  com- 
mittee rooms  and  corridors  along  the  lines  proposed  in  my  previous 
report  is  not  feasible.  The  old  system  has  been  made  to  more  nearly 
approach  a  ventilating  system  than  formerly.  It  can  not  be  trans- 
formed into  a  perfect  one  without  a  revolutionizing  process  not  to  be 
considered  within  the  limits  of  the  present  appropriation. 

The  continuous  ventilation  of  committee  rooms  makes  imperative  the 
supplying  to  them  of  air  at  a  low  temperature.  The  supply  flues  are 
small  and  the  velocities  of  air  flow  must  be  correspondingly  high.  The 
sensation  of  draftiness  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  rate  of  air 
movement  causing  such  sensation.  The  breaking  up  of  draft  effects  is 
in  this  work  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  matter  of  toleration.  The  question 
is  reduced  to  one  of  adopting  effective  means  for  preventing  drafts  or 
of  dispensing  with  continuous  ventilation.  The  method  proposed  for 
this  purpose  in  my  previous  report  is  the  only  one  offered  which  has  in 
it  the  promise  of  desired  effectiveness,  unless  large  expense  is  incurred 
in  the  cutting  of  walls  and  the  reshaping  of  flues.  The  choice  lies 
between  the  use  of  a  fixed  cabinet  piece  of  questionable  value  as  an 
ornament  and  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  One  must  be  tolerated  or 
the  other  must  be  sacrificed.  The  proposed  method  has  not  yet  been 
given  a  trial  because  of  an  apprehension  that  in  committee  rooms  close 
air  would  be  preferred  to  the  presence  of  any  construction  possessing 
the  merit  of  bare  utility  rather  than  of  attractive  ornament. 

PUBLIC    SANITARY. 

The  ventilation  of  the  men's  sanitary  on  the  ground  floor  was  found 
to  be  limited  to  the  gravity  action  of  an  unheated  8-inch  pipe  connected 
at  the  ceiling  and  extended  to  and  through  the  roof.  This  pipe  has 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  one  of  four  times  its  carrying  capacity, 
and  with  the  intention  of  connecting  it  with  an  18  inch  exhaust  fan  for 
accelerating  air  flow.  The  course  of  the  pipe  is  so  long  and  so  tortuous 
that  it  seems  improbable  that  even  by  such  means  more  than  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  can  be  removed  from  the  inclosure,  a  movement 
insufficient  to  produce  an  inflow  of  air  through  the  doorway  strong 
enough  to  prevent  an  escape  of  air  from  the  apartment  into  the  corri- 
dor, unless  the  swinging  doors  are  kept  closed.  Even  then  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  inadvisable  to  close  the  slat  work  of  the  doors  with  some 
suitable  material  stretched  over  their  inner  sides. 

PNEUMATIC   OPERATION   OF   STEAM   VALVES. 

The  steam  valves  of  the  reconstructed  heating  system  are  many  and 
scattered,  and  in  some  cases  are  not  easily  accessible.  Seven  are  upon 
the  sections  of  the  steam  coil  which  tempers  the  air  delivered  to  the 
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corridors  and  committee  rooms.  Seven  are  on  the  sections  of  the 
primary  heater  which  tempers  the  air  furnished  the  Senate  Chamber 
floor  and  galleries.  Seven  are  on  the  sections  of  the  secondary  heater 
which  warms  the  air  furnished  the  Senate  Chamber  Moor,  and  which  in 
summer  is  designed  to  cool  that  air.  Another  seven  are  on  the  sec- 
tions of  the  coil  designed  exclusively  for  cooling  air  delivered  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Three  are  upon  the  sections  of  the  supplementary  coil 
which  provides  for  the  gallery  needs.  Five  are  on  the  coil  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  attic. 

By  means  of  the  thermophone  in  the  engineer's  room  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  in  the  tunnel,  in  the  corridor  and  committee- room  fan 
chamber,  in  the  Senate  fan  chamber,  in  the  plenum  beneath  the  Senate 
Chamber,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  north 
and  south  gallery  plenums,  in  the  north  and  south  galleries,  and  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  attic  may  be  known.  And  from  this  same  point,  by 
the  use  of  pneumatic  switches,  steam  valves  are  opened  and  closed  for 
controlling  the  temperatures  of  all  these  parts  of  the  system  and  building 
beyond  the  tunnel. 

In  the  engineer's  room  are  also  placed  the  switches  and  starting  rheo- 
stats for  starting  and  stopping  the  corridor  and  committee  room  fan, 
the  Senate  Chamber  supply  fan,  the  Senate  Chamber  exhaust  fan,  and 
also  the  corridor  and  terrace  exhaust  fans.  Here  also  are  the  meters  for 
indicating  the  current  and  power  each  fan  is  using,  with  accompanying 
charts  to  indicate  the  speed  at  which  they  are  running  and  the  volumes 
of  air  they  are  moving. 

SENATE    CHAMBER   COOLING. 

There  have  been  erected  two  large  coils  of  2,100  square  feet  surface 
each  as  part  of  the  apparatus  for  cooling  the  air  delivered  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  hot  weather.  It  is  intended  that  the  refrigerating  brine 
shall  enter  these  coils  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  20°  F.,  and  that 
it  shall  leave  them  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  40°.  It  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  drying  as  well  as  of  cooling  the  air,  that  it 
should  be  reduced  some  30°  in  temperature  for  the  extraction  of  mois- 
ture, and  that  it  should  be  subsequently  warmed  artificially  through  10° 
or  15°  by  contact  with  pipes  warmed  by  hot  water  or  by  steam  surfaces, 
or  naturally  by  contact  with  the  warmed  walls  or  other  surfaces  of  the 
air  passages  and  of  the  Chamber  itself.  The  25-ton  machine  originally 
proposed  for  this  work  could,  if  of  ample  pattern,  be  forced  to  a  capac- 
ity of  36  tons  ice  equivalent  per  day  or  1J  tons  an  hour.  The  storage 
tank  proposed  would  furnish  a  further  refrigerating  effect  of  3  tons, 
making  a  possible  quota  of  2  tons  per  hour  for  a  five-hour  session  of 
the  Senate,  a  refrigerating  quantity  sufficient  to  cool  300,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  each  hour  through  30°  and  to  condense  its  moisture  sufficiently 
for  drying  purposes. 

The  installation  of  this  plant  has  not  been  pressed  for  two  reasons: 
It  seemed  important  that  all  other  work  should  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion and  its  cost  known  before  this  final  undertaking  should  be  con- 
tracted for;  also,  information  gained  since  my  previous  report  was 
rendered  makes  it  evident  that  a  larger  plant  than  that  recommended 
is  advisable.  The  water  in  the  street  mains,  which  it  was  assumed 
would  be  used  for  cooling  the  compressed  ammonia,  was  last  summer 
found  to  have  so  high  a  temperature  (85°)  that  much,  if  any,  advance 
above  the  rated  capacity  of  1  ton  an  hour  in  the  work  of  the  compressor 
can  hardly  be  expected.  Moreover,  should  the  length  of  daily  sessions 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  limit  for  which  the  compressor  and  its  storage 
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brine  tank  were  computed,  the  low  temperature  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
floor  could  not  be  maintained  through  the  sitting. 

The  specifications  under  which  bidders  for  furnishing  the  cooling 
apparatus  have  made  their  proposals  were,  therefore,  drawn  for  a  tank, 
pumps,  ammonia  coils,  brine  mains,  etc.,  adapted  to  a  50-ton  plant. 
This  has  been  done  in  order  to  allow  for  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  compressing  machines  by  the  addition  of  a  second  25-ton  com- 
pressor, when  that  increase  should  be  demonstrated  necessary.  Every- 
thing but  the  second  compressor  and  the  second  part  of  the  ammonia 
cooling  coil  is,  therefore,  planned  for  a  machine  of  double  the  capacity 
originally  intended,  and  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  erecting  this  appa- 
ratus falls  about  $4,700  outside  the  present  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion made.  For  the  installation  of  a  second  25-tou  compressor  a  further 
expenditure  of  $5,000  will  be  necessary. 

For  the  reason  that  the  problem  is  new  and  involves  sufficiently 
uncertain  elements  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  generous  factor  of  safety, 
and  because  the  advantages  of  an  increase  in  refrigerating  power  are 
all  on  the  side  of  safety,  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  second  com- 
pressor is  recommended  as  expedient. 

-  Furthermore,  the  water  supply  for  the  use  of  a  25-ton  compressor 
forced  to  its  maximum  performance  and  required  for  liquefying  the  com- 
pressed ammonia  amounts  to  50  gallons  per  minute  at  85°  water  tem- 
perature, or  100  gallons  for  a  50-ton  compressor  doing  a  corresponding 
work. 

The  engine  condensers  now  in  use  require  all  the  water  supply  that 
is  at  the  present  time  available,  and  make  it  evident  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  supply  required  for  refrigerating  work  can  not  be  had  from 
the  present  water  main,  except  when  the  engines  are  working  under 
light  loads,  such  as  are  to  be  expected  in  hot  summer  Aveather  in  the 
daytime.  To  provide  for  night  work  in  hot  weather  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  carry  a  new  main  from  the  nearest  reliable  source  or  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  cold  water  from  driven  wells  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Capitol  grounds  or  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  to 
pump  such  water  to  the  Capitol  by  gas,  oil,  or  electric  engines.  The 
lack  of  water  supply  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
my  former  report,  and  the  item  of  expense  which  may  be  necessary  for 
securing  the  adequate  supply  was  not  and  is  not  now  included  in  the 
estimate  for  refrigerating  work.  To  install  the  refrigerating  apparatus 
without  an  adequate  water  supply  is  useless. 

There  has  been  provided  for  the  refrigerating  work  a  Wheeler  con- 
denser, to  be  used  as  a  hot- water  boiler  for  warming  the  sharply  cooled 
air  by  passing  it  over  hot- water  pipes,  with  which  the  boiler  is  to  be 
connected.  Such  an  arrangement  would  afford  ready  means  for  an 
exact  control  of  the  temperature  of  air  delivered  to  the  Senate  floor. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  use  the  same  hot- water  coils  for  evaporating 
water  trickled  upon  them  whenever  more  than  the  natural  humidity 
may  be  required  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  report  now  rendered  includes  a  general  statement  of  work  done 
and  results  obtained.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  work  has  been  done 
under  contracts,  some  thirty-four  in  all,  and  by  the  lowest  reliable  bid- 
ders, upon  such  work  as  could  be  clearly  delineated  by  plans  and 
described  in  specifications.  Other  work  was  necessarily  done  by  day 
labor,  a  fact  which  materially  increased  the  cost  of  some  of  it  above  the 
estimate  furnished  in  my  previous  report.  Much  of  the  work  done  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  close  preliminary  estimate  of  its  diffi- 
culty or  its  cost  hazardous.    The  expenses  thus  far  incurred  in  the 
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execution  of  this  work  are  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  yet 
not  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  entire 
original  scheme  practicable  under  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  This 
is  due  to  three  causes:  The  unexpectedly  large  labor  account;  the 
modification  of  parts  of  the  plans,  which,  while  improving  the  quality, 
also  increased  the  costs  of  construction,  apparatus,  or  arrangements: 
the  extension  of  the  work  to  include  important  parts  of  the  building 
not  originally  included  in  the  plans. 

Among  the  principal  items  which  have  involved  expenditures  not 
anticipated  in  the  original  estimates  are,  approximately,  some  $3,000 
in  the  fine  construction  of  the  Senate  Chamber's  new  floors;  $3,800  for 
the  substitution  of  slow-speed,  direct-connected  and  high-grade  electric 
motors,  in  the  place  of  belt- connected  steam  engines  for  driving  the 
large  fans;  $1,200  for  changes  necessitated  in  the  Senate  exhaust  plans : 
$1,400  for  means  for  operating  the  thirty- six  scattered  steam  valves  from 
the  engineers  room  and  for  indicating  temperatures  there  at  twelve 
different  points;  $900  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Supreme  Court  cham- 
ber, and  $450  for  means  for  warming  the  Senate  Chamber  attic;  $340 
for  special  heater  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  north  gallery  when 
required  (not  used  thus  far);  $1,350  for  the  services  of  skilled  drafts- 
men and  supervision;  $3,500  for  labor  in  excess  of  estimate,  making  a 
total  of  about  $13,000. 

The  general  aggregate  result  of  these  disbursements  and  of  a  few 
off-setting  retrenchments  is,  that  to  complete  the  installation  of  the 
refrigerating  system  on  the  lower  scale  proposed  some  $5,000  additional 
are  required;  or  if  the  installation  is  to  be  on  the  scale  recommended, 
some  $9,000. 

FURTHEK   IMPROVEMENTS   RECOMMENDED. 

Supreme  Court  room. — The  discharge  ventilation  of  this  room,  inade- 
quate for  the  old  system,  is  much  more  so  for  the  present  one.  It  is 
obtained  through  one  small  wall  opening  provided  for  the  purpose  into 
a  distant  vent  shaft,  and  through  accidental  leakage  through  the  roof. 
It  is  also  found,  at  times  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  east, 
that  the  cold  air  backs  down  through  the  ceiling  ventilators  in  the  court 
room,  an  action  which  seems  to  be  due  to  wind  pressure  against  the 
low  dome  and  a  resulting  inward  leakage  of  air  through  accidental  and 
numerous  small  openings  in  the  roof. 

The  attic  space  immediately  over  this  chamber  should  be  inclosed, 
and  discharge  ventilation  from  it  should  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
exhaust  fan.  The  cost  of  material  and  labor  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  court-room  ventilation  is  estimated  at  $1,200. 

Smoky  chimneys. — Several  causes  interfere  with  the  proper  action  of 
chimneys  about  the  Capitol.  The  wind  eddying  about  the  roofs  and 
Dome  is  liable  to  produce  fitful  and  annoying  reversal  of  air  flow  and  of 
smoke  movement  through  fireplace  flues.  The  shutting  off  of  air  sup- 
ply to  rooms  by  the  closing  of  fresh-air  inlets  robs  the  flues  of  their 
legitimate  supply,  reduces  the  air  pressure  within  the  rooms,  and  pro- 
motes smokiness. 

A  strong  exhaust  action  of  the  high  and  sufficiently  open  Dome  draws 
air  strongly  from  the  wings  toward  the  Dome,  through  the  corridors  on 
the  main  floor.  The  corridor  fans  also  draw  large  volumes  of  air  from 
the  Senate  wing.  All  such  action  within  the  building  tends  to  reduce 
the  general  air  pressure  within  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  effective 
in  accelerating  and  insuring  proper  flue  action. 

There  seems  but  one  sure  method  for  securing  a  reliable  movement 
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of  air  through  cold  chimneys  and  of  smoke  and  gases  from  fireplaces, 
and  that  is  by  making  their  action  independent  of  wind  without  or  of 
pressure  within  the  building,  or  even  of  the  temperatures  of  the  flues 
themselves.  For  this  purpose  a  galvanized  iron  conduit  can  be  run 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  roof,  inside  and  below  the  balustrade,  and 
be  connected  by  branch  pipes  with  each  chimney,  the  conduit  termi- 
nating in  a  chamber  built  within  one  of  the  spacious  attic  rooms  at  the 
western  end  of  the  building,  where  a  fan  could  be  located  for  discharg- 
ing air  and  smoke  through  the  roof.  In  some  such  method  seems  to  lie 
the  only  hope  of  complete  relief  from  chimney  draft  reversals  in  winter 
and  the  settling  down  into  the  rooms. of  soot-odored  air  in  summer. 

A  secondary,  though  an  important,  effect  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
system  would  be  found  in  the  assistance  it  would  render  in  the  venti- 
lation of  committee  rooms  because  of  the  resulting  accelerated  draft 
through  all  fireplaces,  and  especially  because  of  its  continuous  and 
energetic  action  in  those  rooms,  from  which  the  air  might  be  shut  off  by 
their  occupants. 

The  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  such  means  for  insuring  proper 
draft  and  disposal  of  smoke  is  within  $3,000. 

*  The  mam  building. — Beyond  the  Supreme  Court  room  it  has  not  been 
practicable,  under  the  appropriation,  to  render  any  assistance  to  the 
ventilation  of  this  part  of  the  building.  By  simple  methods  and  at 
small  cost  the  general  condition  of  the  corridors  and  Rotunda  primarily, 
and  of  the  rooms  incidentally,  can  be  improved.  The  provided  inflow 
of  air  is  now  meager,  the  intermittent  and  uncertain  movement  of  air 
through  the  open  doorways  furnishing  the  principal  supply.  At  a  cost 
of  $800  or  $900  provision  can  be  made  for  a  continuous  addition  of 
warm  fresh  air  in  the  corridors  of  this  section  of  the  building. 

Warming  by  exhaust  steam. — Your  attention  was  called  in  my  former 
report  to  the  great  heat  quantity  wasted  by  the  use  of  condensing 
engines  and  to  the  practicability  and  economy  of  using  exhaust  steam 
for  heating  purposes. 

The  plan  for  so  doing  could  not  be  executed  as  proposed,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  found  that  the  increased  engine  power  necessary  could 
be  had  from  the  engines  contracted  for  only  by  use  of  the  condenser. 

The  matter  is  one  of  such  importance  economically,  that  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  again  call  it  to  your  notice,  with  reference  to  changes  in  the 
steam  and  power  plant  which  may  be  made  in  the  future.  The  cost  of 
noncondensing  engines  of  adequate  power  would  be  quickly  covered  by 
the  saving  of  the  heat  of  exhaust  steam  turned  to  effective  use  for 
warming  purposes.  The  amount  of  such  steam  now  wasted  is  large, 
requiring  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  condense  it  and 
carry  its  heat  to  the  sewer,  and  in  its  waste  making  necessary  the  fuel 
and  labor  expense  of  firing  a  number  of  special  boilers  for  heating  pur- 
poses solely. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.    H.   WOODBRIDGE. 

Edward  Clark,  Esq., 

Architect  United  States  Capitol. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 


Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  June  30,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1897. 

The  improvements  carried  on  under  my  supervision  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  have  been  more  varied  and  extensive  than  heretofore,  and 
have  required  much  study  and  investigation  in  the  bringing  together 
of  suitable  material  and  labor  for  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  hand. 
That  which  has  been  completed  has  been  done  in  the  most  thorough 
and  substantial  manner,  and  with  as  little  expense  to  the  Government 
as  was  found  consistent  with  the  character  of  work  required. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  improvements  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
has  been  the  improvement  of  the  Whittington  Avenue  Reservation j 
but,  besides  this,  many  others  have  been  made,  each  of  which  will  be 
noticed  under  its  proper  heading  in  this  report; 

BATH    HOUSES. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  bath  houses  receiving  hot 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  have  not  been  as  considerable 
as  heretofore,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Lamar  bath  house.  The  lease 
of  this  house  expired  December  31,  1896,  and  was  renewed  in  consid- 
eration of  certain  improvements  being  made,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  which  were  approved  by  the  Department.  The  improvements 
have  all  been  completed,  according  to  plans  and  specifications,  and 
currently  reported  to  the  Department. 

The  improvements  made  in  this  house  have  been  much  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  have  placed  the 
Lamar  in  line  with  the  finest  and  best  equipped  bath  houses  receiving 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

The  Waverly  bath  house,  which  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Waverly  Hotel,  has  been  fully 
repaired,  refurnished,  and  restored  to  the  same  excellent  condition  in 
which  it  was  before  the  damage  by  fire.  It  was  reopened  to  the  public 
June  26,  1897,  and  has  since  been  in  full  operation. 

The  Waverly  Hotel,  in  connection  with  which  this  bath  house  has 
heretofore  been  operated,  is  now  also  undergoing  reconstruction. 

The  repairs  at  the  other  bath  houses  have  only  been  immediate  and 
necessary  repairs — repainting,  decorating,  and  refurnishing.     All  are 
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in  good  and  cleanly  condition,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  this 
respect  a  cordial  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  is  univer- 
sally rendered. 

All  have  been  abundantly  and  promptly  supplied  with  hot  water, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  all  have  enjoyed  a  reasonably 
good  business.  I  have  heard  but  little  complaint  by  visitors  as  to 
prices  charged  for  baths  at  the  different  houses,  the  scale  of  prices 
being  sufficiently  varied  to  accommodate  almost  all  classes  of  persons. 

The  following  table,  revised  to  June  30,  1897,  gives  the  name  and 
lessee  of  each  bath  house,  the  number  of  tubs,  and  date  and  expiration 
of  each  lease  now  in  effect : 

Date  and  expiration  of  leases  of  oath  houses  at  Hot  Springs. 


Name  of  bath  house. 


Tubs.    Date  of  lease.       Expires. 


On  the  permanent      \ 
reservation. 

Arlington  Hotel S.  H.  Stitt  &  Co.  (Samuel  H.  Stitt,  Sam- 
uel W.  Fordyce,  Albert  B.  Gaines). 

New  Rector \  Henry  M.  Rector  and  Mary  E.  Fellows ; 

assigned  to  Arlington"  Hotel  Co., 
June  11,  1892. 

Hale Logan  H.  Roots  and  George  H.  East- 
man. 

Imperial James  L.  Barnes  and  Charles  N.  Rix; 

Barnes  assigns  one-half  of  his  half 
interest  to  Charles  N.  Rix,  June  30, 
1892;  Charles  N.  Rix,  assigns  his  un- 
divided three-fourths  interest  to  Fred. 
N.  Rix,  Oct.  20,  1896. 

Lamar Morris  C  Tombler 

Magnesia Charles  B.  Piatt 

Horse  Shoe Albert  B.Gaines,  assigned  to  D.  Fel- 
lows Piatt,  July  30,  1896. 

Samuel  W.  Fordyce 

Charles  E.  Maurice.   Charles  G.  Con- 
vers,  and  William  G.  Maurice. 

Ozark j  George  G.  Latta  and  Lewis  H.  Carhart; 

Lewis  H.  Carhart  assigns  his  interest 
to  Isaac  W.  Carhart,  May  23,  1895. 

Superior j  Robert  Proctor  and  Samuel  S.  Wilson  . . 

Rammelsberg ,  George  H.  Buckstaff 


Palace 

Maurice 


the  permanent      • 
reservation.  I 


Rockafe  How's Charles  N.  Rockafellow 

Eastman I  New  York  Hotel  Co 

Alhambra '  Edward  H.,  Anna  M.,  and  Carroll  D. 

Bancroft,  doing  business  under  the 

firm    name    of   the    Alhambra  Bath 

House  Co. 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius,  local    superior 

of  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary. 
Mark  J.  and  C.  H.V.Smith;  assigned 

to  Mark  J.  Smith,  Feb.  2, 1893. 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Henry  M.  Rector 

Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Cheshire  Improvement  Co.,  limited 

John  J.  Sumpter 

Hot    Springs  Medical  Co.  (500  gallons 

daily). 


Avenue 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Hot  Springs 


Park.... 
Rector. . 
Waverly 
Cheshire 
Sumpter 


Mar.  3, 1892  Mar.  2, 1912 

! 

do I    Do. 


Jan.  1, 1893  ;  Dec.  31, 1907 
Jan.  1, 1892  i  Dec.  31, 1906 


Dec.  31,1916 


Jan 

1 

1897 

Jan. 

1, 
lo 

1895 

Jan. 

12 

1893 

Dec.  31,1909 
Do. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Dec.  31,1906 
1,1897  i  Dec.  31,1916 

1, 1892  Dec.  31, 1902 


Sept,  15, 1896  !  Sept.  14,  1906 
Jan.     1, 1892  |  Dec.    31, 1898 


July  1,1895  June  30,1898 
May  12, 1892  i  May  12, 1912 
Feb.  28,1894    Feb.    28,1914 


Jan.     1.1892    Dec.    31,1897 
Dec.  31,1896    Deo.    31,1901 


Jan.     1,1893 


Dec,    31,1902 


May  12, 1892  May 
Apr.  16,  1894  !  Apr. 
Mar.  24, 1893  j  Mar. 
Aug.  7, 1895  !  Aug. 
Mar.  7, 1894  I  Mar. 
July  24, 1894  ]  July 


12. 1912 
16, 1904 

24. 1913 
7,  1905 
7, 1904 

24, 1904 


Leases  {/ranted,  but  no  bath  house  erected. 


Lessee. 

Tubs. 

Date  of  lease. 

Expires. 

30 
19 

Aug.    9,1895 
May  15,1897 

Aug.    9, 1910 
May    15,1912 
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The  system  of  regulating  the  price  of  batlis  to  be  charged  by  the 
different  bath  houses  has  been  to  grade  the  different  houses  according 
to  the  class  of  bathing  accommodations  each  was  in  position  to  furnish  ; 
by  this  means  and  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  owners  a  scale  of 
rates  was  arrived  at  which  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  the  owners  and  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  of 
the  public. 

The  scale  of  maximum  rates  in  effect  at  present  under  approval  of 
the  Department  is  as  follows : 


Xame  of   bath  house. 


Alb  mbra  .. 
Arlington  .. 

Avenue 

Cheshire 

Eastman 

Hale  

Horseshoe  . . 
Hot  Springs 
Imperial  ... 

Lamar 

Magnesia... 


No.  of 
tubs. 

Single 
batii. 

Course 
of  21 
baths. 

40 

$0.30 

$5.00 

to 

.50 

10.00 

20 

.35 

6.00 

8 

.35 

6.  00 

40 

.50 

10.00 

26 

.40 

7.00 

30 

.35 

6.00 

16 

.40 

7.00 

25 

.45 

8.00 

40 

.35 

6.50 

30 

.35 

6.00 

Name  of   Imtli  house. 


Maurice 

Ozark  

Palace 

Park 

Raminelsberg 

Rector 

Rockafellow's 

St. . Joseph's  Infirmary. 

Sumpter 

Superior 

AVaverly 


No.  of 

Single 

tubs. 

batn. 

21 

$0.  40 

22 

.30 

23 

.40 

40 

.45 

18 

.  2.") 

12 

.40 

20 

.30 

4 

.  35 

4 

16 

.  35 

20 

.35  | 

of  21 
baths. 


7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
8.00 
4.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


attendants'  fees. 

The  services  for  which  the  Department  allows  bath-house  attendants 
to  charge  fees  consist  in  furnishing  a  clean  bath  in  a  clean  bathroom  at 
any  desired  temperature  and  drying  off  the  bather  after  the  bath,  for 
which  service  they  are  allowed  by  the  Department  to  charge  as  follows : 
For  single  bath,  10  cents;  for  one  week,  50  cents;  for  course  of  21 
baths,  $1.50.  Such  other  service  or  attention  as  may  be  desired  can  be 
had  by  agreement  with  the  manager  of  the  bath  house  or  the  attendant. 

The  total  number  of  tubs  now  in  use  at  the  several  bath  houses  is 
515,  which,  rated  at  the  capacity  of  15  baths  for  each  tub  daily,  would 
give  a  total  capacity  for  all  the  bath  houses  of  7,725  baths.  This  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  largest  requirements  ever  made  on  the  bath 
houses  heretofore  or  likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  practice  of  drumming  to  hotels,  doctors,  boarding  houses,  and 
bath  houses  is  not  only  now  but  has  always  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  superintendent.  While  the  bath-house  rules  and  regu- 
lations prohibit  drumming  to  the  bath  houses  the  city  authorities  issue 
license  to  drum  to  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  doctors,  and  there  are  at 
present  53  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in  Hot  Springs  under  a 
license  from  the  city,  and  not  less  than  a  hundred  others  who  pursue 
the  same  calling  without  city  license,  acting  as  cappers  and  steerers  for 
the  others.  The  practice  most  in  vogue  at  present  is  for  these  drum- 
mers to  meet  the  incoming  trains  from  20  to  100  miles  away,  each  one 
trying  to  induce  as  many  visitors  as  possible  to  go  to  his  hotel  or  board- 
ing house;  succeeding  in  this  the  next  move  is  to  get  them  to  the  doc- 
tor, who  in  turn  is  likely  to  recommend  some  particular  bath  house,  the 
patient  unknowingly  paying  tribute  to  each.  Of  these  only  the  bath 
house  is  under  restrictions.  Under  the  present  rules  and  regulations 
governing  bath  houses  it  is  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  estab- 
lish by  proof  the  payment  of  money  as  a  consideration  for  bringing 
patrons  to  bath  houses  before  he  can  sustain  charges  of  a  violation  of 
the  rules  under  which  he  can  punish  a  bath  house  for  drumming.  The 
bath  house,  the  doctor,  and  the  drummer  are  all  interested  in  the  con- 
cealment of  this  fact,  and  whatever  money  is  paid  is  done  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  conceal  the  fact  except  to  those  interested  and  under  agreements 
usually  considered  by  them  more  binding  than  legal  testimony. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  superintendent 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  bath-house  rules  in  reference  to  bath-house 
drumming,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
reservation  police  that  it  is  kept  within  decent  bounds.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  revise  and  present  to  the  Department  for  its  consideration  a  new 
set  of  bath-house  rules  and  regulations  within  a  short  time,  hoping  in 
this  way  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  permitted  by  the  present  rules. 

ELECTRIC    BATHS. 

Electric  baths  and  massage  treatment  may  now  be  had  at  several  of 
the  bath  houses,  for  which  they  are  allowed  by  the  Department  to 
charge  as  follows : 

Electric  baths. 

1  electric  bath • $1. 00 

7  electric  baths 5.  00 

These  prices  are  to  include  the  regular  hot  bath  and  the  services  of  an  attendant. 

Massage  treatment. 

One-fourth  to  one-half  hour $0.75 

One-half  to  one  hour 1.  00 

7  treatments,  oue-fourth  to  one-half  hour 5.  00 

7  treatments,  one-half  to  one  hour „ 6.  00 

These  prices  to  include  alcohol  and  cocoa  oil  rubbing. 

THE   FREE   BATH   HOUSE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  December  16,  1878,  under  which  the 
free  bath  house  was  constructed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  free 
bath  house,  is  very  short,  merely  reciting  that  the  superintendent  shall 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent. 
Under  this  authority,  and  according  to  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Department,  the  free  bath  house  was  constructed  and  opened  to 
the  public  February  23,  1891,  under  rules  and  regulations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Since  that  time  the  house  has  been  in 
continuous  use,  and  has  accomplished  great  good.  Thousands  of  help- 
less indigent  persons  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  these  baths  and 
put  on  the  way  to  become  useful  citizens. 

During  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  bath  house  up  to  1893  no 
restrictions  seem  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  these  baths,  except 
that  during  some  portion  of  this  time  fees  were  accepted  from  such  per- 
sons as  seemed  able  or  willing  to  pay.  Upon  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter by  the  Department  on  complaints  made  by  the  bath-house  lessees, 
I  was  directed  to  furnish  free  baths  to  indigent  persons  only,  and  this 
office  was  furnished  with  blanks  (Form  No.  2108b-10m)  propounding 
several  questions,  to  be  answered  in  writing,  from  which  the  indigency 
of  all  applicants  for  free  baths  is  determined.  If,  from  the  answers  so 
made,  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  an  indigent  person  and  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  free  baths,  a  ticket  good  for  21  baths  is  issued  to  him 
under  his  application  and  is  reissued  under  the  same  application  as 
long  as  it  appears  that  he  is  being  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  baths. 

In  the  matter  of  the  determination  of  the  indigency  of  the  applicant 
the  fullest  liberality  is  allowed  compatible  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
public  service  and  with  my  instructions  from  the  Department.  The 
management  of  the  free  bath  house,  at  all  time  difficult,  has  been  much 
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more  so  since  the  order  of  the  Department  restricting  the  use  of  the 
free  baths  to  indigent  persons  only,  whose  indigency  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  order  persons  were 
found  using  the  free  baths  who  were  more  than  comfortably  well  to  do 
financially.  Many  of  this  class  of  persons  yet  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  to  place  any  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  free  baths,  and  it  is  principally  from  these  persons  or 
others  that  they  can  influence  that  complaints  are  made  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  free  bath  house.  The  bath  house  is  kept  as  clean  and 
as  well  disinfected  as  is  possible  with  its  constant  use.  It  is  opened 
for  bathers  from  5.30  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is  in  constant  use 
until  12  o'clock  noon,  when  bathing  is  suspended  for  one  hour  while  the 
pools  are  being  refilled,  the  floors  swept,  and  fresh  air  admitted,  after 
which  bathing  is  again  resumed  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time  the  house  is  closed,  the  pools  and  floors  thoroughly  washed  and 
disinfected,  and  the  house  made  ready  for  bathers  in  the  morning. 

The  cures  effected  at  the  free  bath  house  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
have  been  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  reported  in  1890,  while  those 
using  the  baths  have  seemed  to  be  more  severely  afflicted  or  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  disease  than  heretofore,  a  large  majority  being 
afflicted  with  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  rheumatism,  or  some  of  the  kindred 
diseases,  and  almost  entirely  dependent  for  medical  advice  and  medi- 
cines on  whatever  they  could  get  contributed  by  charitably  inclined 
persons.  As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  by  constant  obser- 
vation, 80  per  cent  of  the  indigent  people  using  the  free  baths  have 
been  either  cured  or  greatly  benefited,  which,  under  these  conditions, 
is  certainly  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  waters  of  these 
hot  springs  as  a  curative  agent. 

Under  authority  of  Department  letter  of  January  8,  1897,  necessary 
repairs  were  made  on  the  building  to  the  extent  of  the  allotment  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  building  is  now  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, although  showing  considerable  wear  from  the  severe  and  constant 
use  to  which  it  is  put.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  plumbing 
and  heating  apparatus. 

Amount  allotted  for  these  repairs  by  your  letter  of  January  8.  1897 $137.  80 

Amount  expended  and  reported 377.  63 

Balance 60. 17 

The  whole  number  of  baths  given  during  the  year  was  (estimated) 
110,160,  the  average  number  given  daily  being  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Month. 


July 

August 

September 

( U-tober 

November 

December 

3  897. 

J  anuary 

February 

Marcb... 

April 

May 

J  une 

Average  per  day  for  year 


White 

White 

Colored 

( lolored 

males. 

females 

males. 

[emal<  s. 

184 

24 

63 

30 

•wi 

172 

'28 

56 

42 

litf) 

33 

56 

!!7 

321 

"J  1 2 

31 

54 

::i 

'J.-:; 

30 

54 

336 

255 

28 

62 

373 

270 

25 

59 

'-'7 

381 

299 

26 

70 

26 

421 

339 

31 

87 

40 

321 

43 

105 

51 

520 

■J. 7 

48 

'.12 

61 

448 

220 

37 

82 

49 

384 
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The  cost  of  operating  the  free  bath  house  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  as  follows : 

Manager $1,020.00 

Male  attendant 660.  00 

Female  attendant 360.  00 

Scavenger 120.  00 

Fuel 115.  00 

Light 55.  80 

Supplies 15. 10 

Repairs 38 1 .  48 

Total 2,  727.  38 

Cost  per  month  (average) 227.  28 

Cost  per  day  (average) 7.  47 

Cost  per  bath  (average) 0.  01-^ 

Practically  2  cents  per  bath. 

WHITTINGTON   AVENUE   LAKE   RESERVE. 

The  improvement  of  this  reservation,  consisting  of  11  acres  lying  in 
an  irregular  oblong  shape  and  being  traversed  by  the  west  fork  of  Hot 
Springs  Creek  through  its  entire  length,  has  been  more  difficult  and 
expensive  than  was  at  first  estimated. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  of  this  improvement  by  the  Depart- 
ment, it  was  determined  to  send  a  special  officer  to  look  the  ground 
over  as  to  its  susceptibility  of  improvement  by  the  plans  and  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Department  by  Capt.  Robert  R.  Stevens  in  1894,  which 
contemplated  the  building  of  four  lakes  and  other  improvements  esti- 
mated to  cost  $48,780.  It  being  deemed  inexpedient,  on  account  of  the 
grade  and  consequent  difficulty  of  building  lakes  and  the  more  favor- 
able condition  of  the  ground  to  improvement  for  park  purposes,  and 
also  the  desirability  of  making  a  less  expensive  improvement,  to  follow 
entirely  the  plans  laid  out  by  Captain  Stevens,  the  superintendent 
was  directed,  by  letter  of  February  28, 1896,  to  prepare  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  improvement  of  this  reservation,  providing  for  the  build- 
ing of  two  lakes  and  the  improvement  of  the  balance  of  the  reservation 
as  a  park;  which  was  done,  and  plans  approved  by  Department  letter  of 
July  14, 1896,  $20,000  being  allotted  for  the  work,  which  has  since  been 
in  progress. 

Some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  not  estimated  upon  in  the  beginning:  First,  encountering  solid 
rock  in  the  bottom  of  each  lake  before  sufficient  depth  of  water  had 
been  obtained;  second,  having  to  build  large  embankments  on  the 
sides  and  upper  end  of  the  park  in  order  to  set  the  fence  on  a  line  con- 
forming to  adjoining  street  grades,  which  had  not  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work  been  established ;  third,  the  improvement  of  the  creek  by 
straightening  and  leveeing  the  banks,  which  had  been  practically  com- 
pleted, but  had  not  time  for  the  new  earth  to  settle  and  become  compact 
when  the  extreme  heavy  rains  and  freshets  of  March  17,1897,  came  on, 
washing  most  of  this  away  and  into  the  lakes.  This  heavy  rain,  which 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  waterspout  on  the  head  of  this  creek,  was 
sufficient  to  raise  the  waters  some  6  feet,  which  is  probably  3  feet  higher 
than  the  water  in  this  creek  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before,  and 
naturally  spread  over  most  of  the  grounds  of  this  reservation,  doing 
great  damage  to  all  the  work,  filling  the  upper  lake  and  partially  filling 
the  lower  lake  with  gravel,  sand,  mud,  and  other  debris,  which  had  to 
be  removed  at  considerable  expense. 

It  was  expected  in  the  beginning  of  this  improvement  that  it  might 
be  completed  for  $25,000,  but  this  did  not  contemplate  the  cost  of  the 
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wrought-iron  fence  with  which  the  grounds  are  being  inclosed*  Except 
for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  this  entire  improvement  would  have 
been  completed  for  perhaps  less  than  $25,000. 

The  causes  above  mentioned,  operating  to  increase  the  total  cost  of 
the  work,  have  been  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen  or  estimated  upon 
until  they  presented  themselves. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  danger  from  high  water,  three  dams  or 
dikes  have  been  placed  across  the  creek  above  the  lakes  at  suitable 
places,  which  it  is  expected  will  stop  the  washing  of  gravel  and  sand 
into  the  lakes,  and  at  which  points  such  washings  as  may  from  time  to 
time  accumulate  can  be  thrown  out  on  the  bank  with  shovels  at  a  small 
cost  of  labor  and  time. 

The  character  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  on  this  improvement 
has  been  strictly  first-class  work,  nothing  below  a  Government  stand- 
ard being  accepted. 

The  two  lakes  have  been  practically  completed  and  for  some  time 
past  have  been  filled  with  water,  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  are 
serving  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed,  except  that 
so  far  no  boats  have  been  provided  and  no  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  the  use  of  these  lakes  for  rowing,  bathing,  or  other  amuse- 
ments. The  very  dry  weather  prevailing  since  the  completion  of  these 
lakes  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  constant  supply  of  water  from 
springs  will  be  sufficient  to  at  all  times  keep  them  plentifully  supplied 
with  pure  water  and  that  no  danger  from  stagnant  water  or  malaria 
will  ensue. 

The  total  cost  for  the  construction  of  the  lakes  has  been  greater  than 
would  have  been  required  except  for  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
ground  for  this  kind  of  improvement,  the  entire  reservation  being  trav- 
ersed by  the  west  fork  of  Hot  Springs  Creek,  which  has  a  fall  of  39  feet 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  grounds,  being  1 J  feet  per  100 
feet.  At  times  of  heavy  rains  this  creek  rises  very  rapidly  and  has  a 
very  swift  and  destructive  current.  Before  the  commencement  of  these 
improvements  the  channel  was  changeable  at  times  of  high  water,  and 
at  different  times  seems  to  have  located  itself  nearly  all  over  this  res- 
ervation, passing  outside  of  the  bounds  at  one  point  and  entering  again 
at  another.  Under  these  conditions,  and  having  little  solid  ground 
to  build  to  in  making  the  embankments,  and  being  compelled  to  haul 
a  large  amount  of  dirt  from  quite  a  distance  outside  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  being  compelled  to  make  a  large  amount  of  excavation  for 
the  lakes  in  solid  rock  in  order  to  get  sufficient  depth  of  water,  the 
work  has  been  much  more  expensive  than  if  located  on  more  favorable 
grounds. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  two  lakes  has  been  as  follows: 

930  cubic  yards  rubble  masonry  for  dams,  retaining'  walls,  arches,  and 

culverts,  $4.35  per  cubic  yard $4,045.50 

13,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  grading,  and  tilling  to  make  excavation  and 
embankments  for  tbe  two  lakes,  including  clay  for  back-filling  dams  and 

water-retaining  walls,  30  cents  per  cubic  yard 3,900.00 

White  limestone  for  coping  walls  and  lour  sets  of  steps 200.00 

Wrought-iron  fence 1,0! 

Two  lake  pavilions 7< 

Tools,  implements,  engineering,  and  incidental  expense 75< 

Total 10, 692. 50 

The  park  work,  aside  from  building  the  lakes,  has  consisted  of  grad- 
ing and  draining  the  grounds,  straightening  and  widening  the  channel 
of  the  creek,  building  retaining  walls,  bridges,  dams,  pavilions,  and 
cottage. 
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The  item  of  grading  has  been  one  of  considerable  expense,  made 
necessary  because  of  the  lower  level  of  the  grounds  inside  the  park 
than  the  street  grade  surrounding  it.  In  order  to  set  up  the  wrought- 
iron  fence  with  which  the  park  is  to  be  inclosed  on  the  line  dividing  the 
park  grounds  from  the  street  surrounding  them  it  was  necessary  to 
build  an  embankment  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  make  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  fence.  To  make  this  conform  to  the  street  grade  it 
was  necessary  to  build  an  embankment  almost  entirely  around  the 
whole  park  ranging  in  height  from  5  to  12  feet.  Earth  for  this  purpose 
had  to  be  taken  from  outside  the  grounds,  and  because  of  the  distance 
to  haul  was  somewhat  more  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  under 
other  conditions. 

The  matter  of  widening  and  straightening  the  channel  of  the  creek 
has  not  been  one  easy  of  solution  until  after  some  experience  with  this 
stream  at  high-water  mark.  This  has  now  been  had,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  serious  damage  to  the  grounds  at  times  of  high  water  can  only  be 
prevented  hereafter  by  giving  ample  room  in  the  channel  of  this  creek 
for  the  passage  of  flood  water  whenever  it  comes.  To  this  end  the  chan- 
nel has  been  opened  from  18  to  25  feet  wide,  and  the  banks  at  points  of 
contact  with  the  current  protected  with  dry  stone  walls,  founded  on 
solid  rock,  from  4  to  G  feet  high.  Three  dams,  averaging  from  2  to  3 
feet  high,  have  been  erected  across  the  creek  at  suitable  places  above 
the  lakes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  expected  to  prevent  the  washings  of 
gravel  and  sand,  carried  by  the  swift  current  of  this  creek,  from  reach- 
ing the  lakes  below,  from  which  it  would  have  to  be  hauled  out  with 
teams  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense. 

The  tennis  grounds  in  the  upper  end  of  this  park,  as  contemplated 
by  the  original  plans,  have  been  completed,  proper  wire  screens  erected, 
and  the  grounds  fully  made  ready  for  use.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  the  grounds  allotted  for  this  purpose  between  the  two  tennis- 
court  pavilions  from  3  to  G  feet,  and  build  a  strong  retaining  wall  along 
the  south  side  to  prevent  the  creek  from  washing  over.  The  size  of  the 
grounds  is  80  by  160  feet,  surrounded  by  suitable  walks  and  drives  and 
pavilions,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  150  to  200  persons. 

Five  bridges,  of  strong  and  substantial  construction,  have  been 
placed  across  the  creek  at  suitable  places  in  the  park  grounds  which,  it 
is  thought,  will  afford  ample  means  of  communication  both  for  pedes- 
trians and  carriages  or  even  heavy  teams.  These  bridges  are  set  on 
solid  masonry  abutments,  from  7  to  8  feet  above  low  water,  and  the 
drives  and  approaches  properly  graded  up  to  their  level. 

Two  park  pavilions  of  pleasing  design  have  been  erected  in  the 
grounds,  one  above  and  one  below  the  tennis  grounds.  A  larger 
pavilion,  designed  to  serve  as  a  music  stand,  has  been  placed  in  the 
grounds  near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 

The  main  carriage  entrance  to  the  park  consists  of  six  white  lime- 
stone columns  placed  in  semicircular  form  connected  by  low  walls  of 
same  material  and  massive  iron  gates,  in  accordance  with  plans  here- 
tofore submitted  for  this  work.  The  iron  fence  to  surmount  these  walls 
and  the  pipe  fence,  some  70  feet  long,  to  be  placed  on  the  retaining  wall 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  lake  have  not  yet  been  put  under  contract. 
This  carriage  entrance  to  the  park  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
improvement;  it  presents  a  pleasing  appearance  and  is  ample  in  size 
and  design  to  promote  easy  and  rapid  ingress  and  egress.  The  carriage 
drive  which  extends  across  the  park  at  this  point  is  wide,  affording 
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ample  room  for  carriages  passing  in  opposite  directions.  The  entrance 
to  the  grounds  from  the  north  side  at  this  point  is  through  massive 
iron  gates,  supported  by  iron  columns,  as  shown  in  the  plans. 

The  park  gardener's  cottage,  containing  five  rooms,  is  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Eddleman,  one  of  the  reservation  foresters  and  gardeners, 
who  acts  as  foreman  of  the  hands  now  employed  on  this  work,  as  well 
as  serving  as  special  reservation  policeman. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  park  has  been  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yards  rubble  masonry  Cor  abutments  for 

bridges,  foundations,  and  culverts,  $1.35  per  cubic  yard $987.  43 

Main  carriage  entrance,  cut  Avhite  limestone 750.  00 

Five  bridges,  one  cottage    and    stable,  two   tennis-court  pavilions,  two 

part  pavilions,  one  music  stand 1,  551. 87 

Three  dams 225.  00 

Wrought-iron  fence l,  538.  00 

Straightening  and  widening  creek  channel 1.  198.  00 

Stone   retaining  walls   to  resist   the  current  and   prevent  washing   the 

banks 1 ,  620.  00 

Eleven  thousand  cubic  yards  earth  filling,  at  30  cents  per  cubic  yard 3,  300.  00 

Tennis-court  grounds 475.00 

Cost  to  repair  damage  from  floods 850.  00 

Tools,  implements,  engineer,  and  incidental  expenses 472. 18 

Total  estimated  cost  of  park 12,  967.  50 

Total  estimated  cost  of  lakes 10,  692. 50 

Grand  total 23,  660.  00 

The  matter  of  the  final  completion  of  this  improvement,  to  put  the 
lakes  and  grounds  of  the  park  in  a  sightly  and  serviceable  condition, 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  mature  consideration  which  has  been 
fully  laid  before  the  Department  both  personally  and  by  letter  and 
estimates  submitted  for  which  it  is  thought  this  improvement  can  be 
^finally  and  permanently  completed,  including  shrubbery,  flowers,  and 
the  usual  ornaments  for  such  grounds  and  ordinary  appliances  for  their 
maintenance;  then  the  whole  improvement  will  have  been  accomplished 
for  $18,780  less  than  the  original  estimates  for  this  work. 

The  cost  of  permanent  maintenance  of  these  grounds  after  comple- 
tion will  not  be  excessive,  inasmuch  as  such  help  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose  may  be  detailed  from  the  permanent  force  of  foresters 
and  gardeners  now  employed  on  the  permanent  reservation,  reducing 
the  additional  permanent  expense  on  this  account  to  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  water  for  irrigating  and  incidental  expenses. 
.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  up  to  this  time,  June  30, 1897,  has  been 
approximately  as  follows : 

For  labor  and  teams $11,  153.  00 

For  rubble  masonry 5,  022. 1 M I 

For  cut-stone  carriage  entrance 750.  00 

For  pavilions,  bridges,  and  dams 2.  300.  00 

For  tools,  implements,  and  engineering 1,  500.  00 

For  wrought-iron  fence - 2,63 

Total 23,  660.  00 

The  two  lakes  have  been  completed,  except  sodding  the  banks  and 
planting  such  dwarf  shrubbery  and  flower  beds  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  adornment  of  the  inclosed  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
banks. 
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The  combined  area  of  the  lakes  is  79,000  square  feet,  giving-  a  capacity 
of  2,110,000  gallons,  the  separate  area  and  capacity  of  each  being  as 
follows : 


Area. 

Sq.  feet. 
43,  600 

35,  400 

Capacity. 

Gallons. 
1   ISO  000 

930,  000 

79, 000 

2,  110,  000 

While  the  water  surface  of  these  lakes  is  not  large  it  is  sufficient  to 
afford  ample  room  for  small  pleasure  boats,  and,  being  the  only  lakes  in 
or  near  Hot  Springs  where  any  kind  of  boating  may  be  had,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  allow  two  or  more  small  boats  of  suitable  design  to  be 
placed  on  each  of  these  lakes,  under  such  regulations  as  will  secure 
this  recreation  to  visitors  who  may  be  sojourning  here  for  the  use  of 
the  hot  waters.  The  plan  which  seems  most  feasible  and  desirable  for 
this  would  be  to  allow  some  suitable  person  to  place  two  or  more  boats 
oh  each  lake  with  the  privilege  of  charging,  say,  25  cents  per  hour  for 
the  use  of  each  boat  and  also  to  serve  as  special  iwliceman  and  pre- 
serve order  on  or  about  the  lakes.  It  is  thought  that  these  fees  would 
be  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  person  serving  in  this  capacity,  and  that 
in  this  way  an  additional  means  of  recreation  may  be  afforded  to  visitors 
without  cost  to  the  Government. 


ROADS   AND   DRIVES. 

The  roads  and  drives  heretofore  completed  are  about  3 J  miles  in 
length  and  are  all  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  During  the  period  since 
my  last  report  all  necessary  repairs,  such  as  keeping  the  drainage  open 
and  regravelmg  where  necessary,  has  been  done,  and  the  entire  system 
of  roads  and  drives,  as  far  as  completed,  is  now  and  has  all  the  time 
been  in  good  condition  for  both  carriage  and  horseback  riding  and  are 
in  daily  use  by  invalids  and  visitors  sojourning  here.  During  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  about  3  J  miles  of  horseback  road  on  North  Mountain  has 
been  opened  on  the  lines  heretofore  laid  out  for  the  permanent  system 
of  roads  and  drives  on  that  mountain  and  some  1,500  feet  of  carriage 
road  graded;  somewhat  less  than  half  of  this  has  been  completed  and 
is  in  constant  use.  The  roads  and  drives  seem  to  be  more  appreciated, 
by  the  visitors  than  almost  any  other  class  of  improvements  heretofore 
made  on  the  reservation;  they  are  especially  enjoyed  by  ladies  and 
children  because  of  being  less  crowded  than  the  streets  in  and  near  the 
city,  and  because  of  the  beautiful  views  obtainable  from  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  mountain.  They  are  also  much  resorted  to  by  horseback 
and  coaching  parties.  The  only  complaints  I  have  of  them  is  of  the 
shortness  of  the  roads. 

Mountain  drives  when  constructed  with  proper  grades  and  ample 
width  for  safety  in  passing  and  kept  in  good  condition  are  always  desira- 
ble, but  this  is  probably  more  the  case  here  than  elsewhere  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  visitors  using  the  hot  waters  and  taking  a 
course  of  treatment,  which  in  many  cases  includes  taking  considerable 
exercise,  either  carriage  or  horseback  riding  or  walking.  In  either 
case  good  mountain  drives  and  walks  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  persons  using  the  hot  waters,  who  often  find  much 
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time  on  their  hands  which  may  be  spent  for  exercise  here  but  could 
not  be  spared  if*  at  home. 

Acquiring  this  view  of  the  matter  from  experience,  and  believing 
that  the  next  improvements  to  be  inaugurated  here  should  be  on  lines 
which  seem  to  contribute  most  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  vis- 
itors who  come  to  Hot  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot  waters,  I 
strongly  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  any 
further  improvements,  a  suitable  amount  be  allotted  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  roads  and  drives  on  North  Mountain.  During  I  In- 
period  since  my  last  report,  the  regular  maintenance  force  of  foresters 
and  gardeners  have  been  used  on  the  road-extension  work  when  their 
time  could  be  spared  from  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  the 
grounds.  The  work  could  not,  however,  be  carried  on  extensively  or  to 
good  advantage  because  of  not  having  the  use  of  teams  and  no  avail- 
able funds  with  which  to  purchase  blasting  material,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  construction  of  roads  on 
the  Hot  Springs  Mountains.  I  have  at  this  time  from  1,000  to  1,200 
feet  of  road  as  far  advanced  as  possible  without  the  use  of  blasting 
material. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  as  much  of  this  work  as  possible  with 
the  maintenance  force,  I  respectfully  request  that  I  be  authorized  to 
use  the  unexpended  balance  of  $413.50  yet  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  Fountain  Street  Pavilion  fund,  allotted  by  your  letter  of  January 
20,  1896,  which  work  was  fully  completed  and  reported  in  my  last 
report.  This  will  enable  me  to  complete  an  important  branch  of  the  main 
system  of  roads,  leading  up  from  the  head  of  Fountain  street  to  the 
junction  of  Hot  Springs  and  North  Mountains,  a  distance  of  somewhat 
over  3,000  feet.  It  is  an  important  branch  of  road  because  of  furnish- 
ing a  means  of  ascending  or  descending  the  mountain  without  passing 
twice  over  the  same  road. 

THE  HOT  SPRINGS  CREEK  ARCH. 

Since  my  last  report  the  creek  arch  has  remained  in  good  condition 
until  the  heavy  rains,  by  which  the  Whittington  Avenue  Park  improve- 
ment was  damaged.  The  rains  did  considerable  damage  to  the  creek 
arch  by  washing  the  earth  from  under  the  foundation  walls  where  the 
walls  had  not  been  founded  on  solid  rock.  This  damage  has  occurred 
at  points  where  the  arch  passes  under  the  streets  of  the  city  as  well  as 
along  the  reservation  front.  As  much  of  it  as  seems  to  render  the  arch 
unsafe  has  been  repaired,  but  owing  to  the  great  heat  in  this  arch 
during  the  hot  weather  the  final  repairs  have  been  delayed  until  the 
heated  term  has  somewhat  abated.  No  further  allotment  of  funds  will 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  there  being  yet  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $251.03  from  the  former  allotment  for  repairs  to  this  arch.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  amount  will  be  required  for  complete  repairs,  yet  I 
think  it  desirable  that  some  small  amount  should  be  constantly  avail- 
able for  emergencies.  At  times  of  very  heavy  rains  a  very  large  body 
of  water  is  passed  through  this  arch  with  such  resistless  force  as  to 
almost  surely  cause  some  damage  to  the  foundations. 

Constant  care  and  frequent  inspections  are  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  this  arch,  and  I  deem  it  advisable  that  some  small  amount  should 
remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  for  emergency  purposes. 

Amount  allotted  by  your  letter  of  December  20,  !*!»<> $! 

Amount  expended  and  reported 2 1 s. ! »7 

Balance 251.  03 
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CARE  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grounds  aside  from  Bath  House  Park  and  Whit- 
ting-ton  Avenue  Park  have  been  the  bringing  to  a  state  of  cultivation 
additional  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  Hot  Springs  Mountains.  These, 
added  to  the  grounds  already  under  cultivation,  will  in  a  short  time 
become  a  beautiful  park.  The  grounds  contiguous  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Entrance  are  already  fairly  well  set  in  trees  and  grass,  and  are 
receiving  each  year  such  additions  of  shrubbery,  vines,  and  flowers  as 
can  be  made  from  the  cuttings  preserved  in  the  propagating  pit  each 
season.  These  grounds  being  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  subject 
to  much  damage  from  heavy  rains  besides  being  very  rocky,  and  for 
these  reasons  are  hard  to  cultivate  and  preserve.  All  the  care  possible 
is  taken  to  get  the  grounds  well  set  in  grass  to  prevent  washing,  and 
in  this  we  have  been  fairly  successful. 

Much  of  the  damage  from  the  drought  of  last  year  has  been  overcome 
and  the  shrubbery  and  vines  are  again  growing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  adding  each  year  to  the  cul- 
tivated grounds  and  continue  the  planting  of  such  additional  shrubbery 
and  flowers  as  can  be  had  for  this  purpose. 

BATH  HOUSE  PARK  AND  THE  FOUNTAINS. 

This  beautiful  little  park,  which  becomes  more  beautiful  each  year  as 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  attain  additional  growth,  furnishes  a  pleasant 
greeting  to  every  visitor  that  comes  to  Hot  Springs,  and  rarely  fails  to 
elicit  some  words  of  commendation. 

All  the  hot-water  drinking  fountains  are  located  in  it  and  the  broad 
promenade  leads  through  its  entire  length.  Being  located  in  the  center 
of  the  town  it  is  naturally  the  center  of  attraction,  ancUts  broad,  smooth 
walks,  its  cooling  shades  and  comfortable  seats  are  rarely  out  of  request. 
During  the  season  several  large  beds  (15  feet  in  diameter)  have  been 
planted  in  cannas,  coleus,  caladiums,  and  geraniums,  which  have  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  park.  Besides  this  and  the  planting  of  some 
sixty  trees  the  park  has  only  required  ordinary  care  and  cultivation. 

The  "  John  W.  Noble  fountain,"  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the 
promenade,  is,  owing  to  its  convenient  location,  in  almost  constant  use, 
thousands  of  persons  daily  drinking  of  the  hot  water  at  this  fountain. 
The  two  exedra  fountains  at  the  main  entrance  are  serving  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  constructed,  but  being  somewhat  diminutive  in 
size  and  less  elaborate  in  construction,  they  do  not  attract  such  large 
crowds  as  the  larger  fountains  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  walk.  "  The 
Hoke  Smith  fountain,"  located  near  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  the  north 
end  of  the  promenade,  was  completed  according  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  set  up  ready  for  use  April  21, 1897.  It  is  bountifully  supplied 
with  hot  water,  which  is  discharged  through  four  discharge  pipes,  one 
being  at  each  corner  of  the  base  of  the  fountain.  The  favorable  loca- 
tion of  this  fountain  and  its  commanding  appearance,  being  lighted  at 
night,  makes  it  a  favorite  drinking  place  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  It  is  constructed  of  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  white  sandstone, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  finished  piece  of  work  yet  erected  on  the  res- 
ervation. Sketches  heretofore  furnished  the  Department  convey  the 
correct  appearance  of  this  fountain. 
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The  whole  number  of  hot  springs  (73)  have  their  source  in  the  west 
side  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  and  excepting  four  are  all  arched  over 
and  secured  and  their  waters  piped  away  to  supply  the  reservoirs  and 
bath  houses.  Of  the  four  open  springs,  the  Hale  spring  and  the  Ste- 
vens spring  have  been  properly  and  handsomely  improved  and  arc  much 
resorted  to  for  hot  drinking  water.  Some  delay  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  stone  for  the  improvement  of  the  Alum  spring  and  the  Drip- 
ping spring,  but  it  is  now  on  the  ground  and  the  improvement  well 
under  way.  It  is  the  intention  to  preserve  all  these  as  open  springs, 
where  the  hot  waters  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  ground. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  elevation  and  temperature  of  all 
the  hot  springs  on  the  permanent  reservation,  is  for  reasons  of  general 
information  continued  from  last  report: 

Springs  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  Reservation. 

f  Datum  of  levels:  The  lowest  point  on  the  Hot  Springs  "Reservation,  being  011  the  easl  side  where  the 
Hot  Springs  Railroad  enters  the  same,  approximates  500  feet  above  the  tide  water  of  the  Gulf.] 


No. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Elevation. 

Character. 

No. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Elevation. 

Character. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

1 

11 

91.4 

Constant  flow. 

38 

128 

90.  2 

Constant  (low. 

2 

76 

98.7 

Do. 

39 

125.  5 

92.2 

Do. 

3 

124 

98 

Do. 

40 

112 

93.3 

Do. 

4 

124 

98.3 

Do. 

41 

157 

113.5 

Do. 

5 

80 

115.6 

Do. 

a  42 

110.2 

Do. 

6 

103 

171.6 

Do. 

.  43 

144'" 

164.  4 

Do. 

7 

115 

172.  2 

Do. 

a  44 

162.  8 

Do. 

8 

121.5 

117.5 

Do. 

45 

------- 

171.8 

Do. 

9 

122 
121.5 

179.6 
181.2 

Do. 
Do. 

&46 

47 

109.  8 
176.5 

Do. 

10 

'"'l44.*5' 

Do. 

11 

105 

120 

Do. 

48 

91 

ITS.  9 

Do. 

12 

111 

117.5 

Do. 

49 

131 

176.1 

Do. 

13 

135.5 

85.2 

Do. 

50 

145 

179.6 

Do. 

14 

137 

84.3 

Do. 

51 

144 

182.  8 

Do. 

15 

134 

84.7 

Do. 

52 

'      142 

178.3 

Do. 

16 

101 

135.8 

Do. 

53 

145.5 

186.  1 

Do. 

17 

140 

Seepage. 

54 

146 

186.1 

Do. 

18 

""93"' 

158 

Constant  flow. 

55 

122 

92.7 

Do. 

19 

84 

159.3 

Do. 

56 

133 

95.3 

Do. 

20 

83 

162.8 

Do. 

57 

128 

100.2 

Do. 

21 

106 

107 

Do. 

c58 

101.9 

Do. 

22 

122 

118.2 

Do. 

59 

""133"" 

102 

Do. 

23 

125 

123.8 

Do. 

60 

134.5 

112.9 

Do. 

24 

113 

127.7 

Do. 

61 

133 

186.1 

Do. 

25 

111 

127.7 

Do. 

62 

109 

186.3 

Do. 

26 

106 

127.9 

Do. 

63 

83 

186.2 

Do. 

27 

127. 5 

130.3 

Do. 

64 

135 

186.  6 

Do. 

28 

145 

129.4 

Do. 

65 

141 

186.  1 

Do. 

29 

90 

140.4 

Do. 

66 

87 

185.3 

Do. 

30 

134.  5 

148.3 

Do. 

d61 

-■••--  — 

113 

Intermittent. 

31 

147 

133.2 

Do. 

68 

85 

Constant  (low. 

32 

124 

95.7 

Do. 

69 

83 

89.7 

Do. 

33 

140 

89.8 

Do. 

70 

89 

89.4 

Do. 

34 

120 

91.8 

Do. 

71 

94 

89.3 

Do. 

35 
36 
37 

135 
110 

120 

91.8 
90.4 
155.5 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

72 

122 

Do. 

73 

122 

Do. 

a  Under  Big  Iron  bath  house 
b  Under  bath  house  on  hill. 


c  Inaccessible;  near  Arsenic  spring. 

d  In  Arlington  yard ;  flows  after  heavj  rain;   134°. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  STREET  COLD  SPRINO  AND  PAVILION. 

The  improvement  of  this  cold  spring  and  the  building  of  the  ample 
pavilion  under  which  its  waters  reach  the  surface  have  been  a  great 
blessing  to  poor  people  who  must  resort  to  public  places  for  cold 
drinking  water. 

Hot  Springs  and  its  vicinity  is  bountifully  supplied  with  cold  water, 
there  being  many  valuable  medicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
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sold  at  various  places  in  the  city,  as  well  as  being  delivered  at  the 
hotels;  yet  many  persons  stopping  at  the  best  hotels  use  and  like  the 
waters  of  this  spring. 

The  pavilion  is  in  good  condition,  and  so  far  shows  no  need  of  repairs; 
both  it  and  the  spring  have  daily  attention,  and  are  kept  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  condition,  and  are  much  appreciated  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  use  them  every  day. 

ALLOTMENT    OF   FUNDS. 

The  allotments  of  funds  for  various  improvements  and  other  purposes 
are  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent on  estimates  furnished  by  him  for  the  different  classes  of  work 
required.  These  estimates  are  always  based  on  the  lowest  market  price 
for  material  and  labor  necessary  to  perform  the  work  desired.  In  no 
instance  have  estimates  been  forwarded  for  a  larger  amount  than  seemed 
necessary  for  the  proper  construction  of  the  work  in  hand;  neither 
have  any  mistakes  in  plans  been  made  or  alterations  been  necessitated 
after  the  work  had  been  begun. 

.  The  amounts  shown  by  the  following  tables  to  be  yet  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  different  allotments  under  which  the  improvements  have 
been  made  and  completed,  the  class  of  work  and  material  showing  for 
itself,  is  the  best  evidence  of  attention  to  duty  that  1  have  to  offer. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  allotments  which  have  been  entirely 
consumed  in  the  completion  of  the  work  for  which  the  allotments  were 
made : 


Purpose  for  which  allotted. 

Date  of 
allotment. 

Amount 
allotted. 

Amount 
expended. 

Oct.  10,1895 
Jan.  20,1896 
do 

$1,  500.  00 
600. 00 
200.  00 
800.  00 

$1,  500. 00 
600. 00 

200.  00 

do 

800.  00 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amounts  yet  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  different  items  of  completed  work  and  improvements  therein 
enumerated: 


Purpose  for  which  allotted. 


Repairs  at  office  and  residence  building. 

Repairs  at  free  bath  house 

Tools,  implements,  horse  and  cart 

Repairs  to  propagat  ing  pit 

Repairs  to  pumping  station 

Sprinkling  system 

Repairs  to  creek  arch 

Brick  sidewalk  to  free  bath  house 

Tile  for  drainage ^ 

Repairs  at  office  building 

Repairs  at  free  bath  house 

Mending  concrete  walk 

Trees,  evergreens,  and  shrubbery 

Rubber  hose 

Tools  and  implements 

Stone  pavilion  at  main  entrance 

Additional  steps  at  entrance 

Limestone  coping 

Fountain,  street  pavilion 

Four  park  lamps 

Iron  rail,  bath-house  site  No.  1 

Repairs  at  office  building 

Repairs  at  free  bath  house 

Repairs  at  pumping  station 

Care  and  cultivation  of  grounds 

Bath-house  park 


Date  of 
authority. 


Oct.    18,1893 

do 

Nov.  9,1894 
Nov.  30, 1894 
Mar.  5, 1895 
June  8.  1895 
Dec.  20,1895 
Jan.  16,1896 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.   20,1896 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.     8, 1897 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Amount 

Amount 

allotted. 

expended.. 

$628. 00 

$607. 85 

880.  00 

832.  95 

516.  85 

512.15 

69.00 

62.46 

60.  00 

55.  60 

283. 00 

280. 63 

500.  00 

248. 97 

95.00 

85.50 

100.  00 

52.44 

300. 00 

226.  00 

190.  00 

46.  50 

100. 00 

80.23 

200. 00 

174.  87 

50.00 

43.15 

200. 00 

21.  65 

2,  250.  00 

1,  954.  93 

50.00 

43.  81 

620. 00 

486.  42 

1,  600.  00 

1, 186.  50 

200. 00 

199. 98 

200. 00 

148.  87 

364.  65 

355.  79 

437. 80 

377.  63 

276.  75 

269. 23 

370. 00 

162.  '25 

200. 00 

102.  75 

Balance. 


$20. 15 

47.05 

4.70 

6.54 

4.40 

2.37 

251.  03 

9.  50 

47.56 

74.00 

143. 50 

19.77 

25.13 

6.85 

178. 35 

295.  07 

6.19 

133.  58 

413. 50 

.02 

54.13 

8.86 

60.17 

7.52 

207.  75 

97.  25 
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Tabic  showing  amount  allotted  for  work  in  progress  but  no  payments  yet  made. 


Purpose  for  which  allotted. 


Six  bronze  vases 

Improvement  of  Alum  spring 

Improvement  of  Dripping  spring 


Date  of  allot- 
ment. 


Jan.  20, 1890 
Jan.  8,1897 
do 


Amount 

allotted. 


$172.  00 

1550.  00 

50.00 


None  of  the  above  tables  include  any  of  the  Whittington  avenue 
improvement  work;  it  being  fully  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  reuort. 

THE   PUMPING-  STATION. 

The  pumping  station  and  machinery  contained  therein  have  had  such 
attention  as  was  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  both  the  build- 
ing and  machinery.  The  building  lias  been  thoroughly  repaired  accord- 
ing to  estimates  furnished  to  and  approved  by  the  Department  under 
date  of  January  8, 1897.  It  is  at  this  time  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  should  not  require  further  repairs  in  the  next  one  or  two 
years.  The  machinery  is  dismounted  and  painted  with  white  lead  and 
tallow  to  prevent  damage  by  rusting.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any 
time  to  set  up  this  machinery  and  put  it  in  proper  condition  to  be 
operated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  repairs  and  additions, 
which  have  been  heretofore  reported  to  the  Department,  and  would 
cost  approximately  $500. 

The  impounding  reservoir  remains  in  good  condition.  It  has  not  here- 
tofore, and  does  not  now,  require  any  repairs.  The  surplus  hot  water 
not  consumed  by  lessees  is  passed  through  this  reservoir,  and  continues 
in  about  the  amount  as  heretofore  reported,  approximately  300,000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  recent 
leases,  and  such  as  may  be  granted  hereafter,  will  have  to  be  supplied. 

THE   OFFICE   AND   RESIDENCE   BUILDING. 

Eepairs  have  been  made  on  this  building  to  the  extent  of  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  roof,  which  was  never  a  good  one,  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repainted;  the  heating  apparatus, 
which  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  fully  mended;  and  all  the  plumbing 
thoroughly  gone  over  and  repaired,  and  all  the  outside  woodwork  of 
the  whole  building  repaired  and  repainted.  The  plastering  throughout 
the  building  is  badly  cracked  and  broken  on  account  of  the  poor  founda- 
tion, and  does  not  seem  that  it  can  ever  be  put  in  a  thoroughly  good 
condition  because  of  continually  cracking  in  new  places.  This  would 
no  doubt  be  the  case  if  an  entirely  new  coat  of  plastering  should  be 
put  on.  The  only  practical  way  to  repair  it  would  be  to  take  off  as 
much  of  the  old  plastering  as  has  become  loose  on  the  Avails  and  ceil- 
ings and  replace  it  with  a  rough  coat  and  paper  the  walls  and  ceilings 
over  the  patchwork  and  cracks.  This  can  be  done  for  a  small  expense, 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  carpets  and  furniture  on  the  first  floors  of  this  building  are  the 
property  of  the  Government  and  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past 
seven  years;  the  carpets,  mats,  and  rugs  are  badly  worn  and  the  furni- 
ture, desks,  chairs,  and  lounges,  etc.,  are  badly  in  need  of  overhaul- 
ing and  reupholstering.     The  following  estimates  for  these  different 
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items  seem  to  be  the  smallest  amount  for  which  the  repairs  and  additions 
can  be  made : 

For  mending  plastering $30. 00 

For  papering  halls  and  rooms 90. 00 

For  carpets 150. 00 

For  rugs  and  mats 35.  00 

For  window  shades 20. 00 

For  repairing  and  upholstering  furniture 25.  00 

Total '. 350.00 

I  respectfully  request  that  I  be  authorized  to  use  for  the  above  pur- 
pose $350,  or  so  much  thereof  as  will  be  necessary,  from  the  unexpended 
balances  still  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  allotment  of  January  20, 1896, 
for  the  erection  of  the  stone  pavilion  at  the  head  of  the  main  entrance 
and  for  coping  heavy  walls  and  bridges,  as  follows : 

Amount  allotted  for  stone  pavilion $2,  250. 00 

Amount  allotted  for  coping 620. 00 

$2,  870. 00 

f     1  954  93 
Amount  expended  and  heretofore  reported <       '  .„„'  *o 

—    2,441.35 

Balance 428.  65 

PERMANENT   EXPENSE. 

The  fixed  expenses  ol  this  reservation  are  increasing  from  year  to  year 
as  additional  improvements  are  made,  each  of  which  necessitates  some 
care  and  protection,  and  naturally  increases  the  expense  for  mainte- 
nance. The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  fixed  permanent 
expenses  per  annum,  and  does  not  include  any  allotments  for  special 
purposes : 

Salary  of  superintendent $2,500.00 

Salary  of  watchman  at  pumping  station  and  assistant  to  super- 
intendent          600. 00 

Salary  of  messenger  at  superintendent's  office 180.  00 

$3?  280. 00 

Salary  of  manager  of  free  bath  house 1, 020.  00 

Salary  of  male  attendant  at  free  bath  house 660.  00 

Salary  of  female  attendant  at  free  bath  house 360.  00 

Salary  of  scavenger  at  free  bath  house 120.  00 

2,160.00 

Salary  of  waterman  on  reservation 600.  00 

Salary  of  night  policeman  on  reservation 600.  00 

Salary  of  day  policeman  on  reservation 480.  00 

1,680.00 

Salary  of  three  foresters  and  gardeners,  at  $40  per  month 1, 440.  00 

Salaryof  five  foresters  and  gardeners,at  $1.50  per  day(estimated).     2,  400.  00 

3,840.00 

Estimated  necessary  expense : 

For  horse  feed  and  bedding 120.  00 

For  fuel  at  superintendent's  office 150.  00 

For  1  ights  at  superintendent's  office : 140.  00 

For  fuel  at  free  bath  house 150.  00 

For  lights  at  free  bath  house 70.  00 

For  four  gas  street  lamps  on  reservation 136.  80 

For  two  incandescent  lights  on  fountain 72.  00 

For  horse  hire 96.  00 

For  water  for  buildings,  irrigating  and  sprinkling,  and  ice  .        300.  00 

For  contiugent  expenses , 600.00 

1,834.80 

12,  794. 80 
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Receipt* 


Bath  house. 


Alharabra 

Arlington 

Eastman 

Park 

Horse  Shoe. .. 

Magnesia 

Hale 

Imperial 

Palace 

Ozark  

Maurice 

-Avenue 

Eockafellow's 

"Waverly 

Kammeisberg 
Hot  Springs.. 


Tubs. 


Amount. 


$1,200 

1,  200 

1,200 

1,  200 

900 

900 

780 

750 


630 
600 
600 
600 
540 


Bath  house. 


Superior ! 

Rector 

Cheshire 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Sumpter '. 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Co 

Lamar 

Arlington,  ground  rent 

New  York  Hotel  Co.,   extra 
water 


"Waverly,  for  last  quarter  of 
1895  and  first  quarter  of  1896. 


Total. 


Tubs. 


Amount, 


W 


240 
120 
120 
120 
950 
2,  500 

30 


17,  850 
300 


18, 150 


Water  rent  for  Lamar  bath  lionse  for  two  and  one-half  months, 
amounting  to  $250,  was  remitted  by  authority  of  Department  letter  of 
October  30,  1896,  time  bath  house  was  actually  closed  for  repairs. 

Salaries  per  annum :  Disbursements. 

Superintendent $2,  500.  00 

Manager  of  free  bath  house 1,  020.  00 

Male  attendant  at  free  hath  house 660.  00 

Female  attendant  at  free  hath  house 360.  00 

Scavenger  at  free  hath  house 120.  00 

Watchman  at  pumping  station 600.  00 

Waterman  on  the  reservation 600.  00 

Night  policeman  on  the  reservation 600.  00 

Day  policeman  on  the  reservation 480.  00 

Messenger  at  superintendent's  office 180. 00 

$7, 120.  00 

Salary  of  three  foresters  and  gardeners,  $40  per  month  (earned) . .     1,  420. 93 
Salary  of  live  foresters  and  gardeners,  $1.50  per  day  (earned) ...     2,  314.  83 

. 3,  735.  76 

Total  amount  disbursed  on  account  of  salaries 10,  855.  76 

Disbursed  on  account  of: 

Letter  of  authority  of  October  10, 1895 32.  37 

Letter  of  authority  of  January  16,  1896 250.81 

Fuel,  lights,  and  water,  including  water  for  sprinkling 694.  04 

Incidentals  as  currently  reported 464. 65 

Total 12,  297.  63 

Table  showing  personnel  of  employees  on  the  reservation,  the  Congressional  district  from 
which  appointed,  amount  of  compensation ,  and  duties. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Compen- 
sation 
per  year. 

Whence  appointed. 

William  J.  Little 

$2,  500.  00 

1,020.00 
6(30.  00 
360. 00 
120. 00 
600.  00 
480.  00 
600.  00 
180.  00 
600.  00 
480.  00 
480.  00 
a  1.50 
a  1.  50 
a  I.  50 
a  1.50 
a  1.50 

Second  Congressional 
district. 

Do. 

William  Sumpter 

Isaiah  W.  Smith 

Male  attendant  at  free  hath  house 

Female  attendant  at  free  hath  house 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Christopher C.  Cooper.. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.  E.  Daniels 

Mossenger  at  superintendent's  office 

D<>. 

AVilliam  W.  Little  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

..  do..            

Do. 

Jonathan  A.  Jordan 

Daniel  T.  Richardson.. 

Peter  Nelson 

John  W.  Dowdy... 

James  Horan..' 

Do. 

do 

do                               

Do. 
Do. 

. .  do                                 

Do. 

do 

al.50             Do. 

a  Per  day. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  period  since  my  last  annual  report  the  volume  of  improve- 
ments has  been  larger  than  has  heretofore  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent.  Each  of  the  important  improvements  has  been 
different  in  character,  and  each  has  required  a  sj^ecial  line  of  study  for 
its  special  planning  and  execution.  Whether  this  has  been  done  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  or  not  is  matter  for  which  the  improvements 
themselves  must  bear  testimony. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are 
many  and  must  be  performed  with  but  little  instruction  from  his  supe- 
riors in  office.  To  say  that  they  can  all  be  performed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  to  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  is  to  say  too  much. 
This  can  not  be  done  in  Hot  Springs.  The  management  of  the  bath 
houses  alone,  which  carries  with  it  the  question  of  bath-house  drum- 
ming, is  one  which  causes  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  superin- 
tendent. The  city  government  itself  gives  countenance  to  this  practice 
by  issuing  licenses  to  persons  to  drum  visitors  to  hotels,  doctors,  and 
bath  houses,  and  a  large  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  doc- 
tors are  intimately  identified  with  it;  indeed,  there  are  a  number  of 
doctors  in  Hot  Springs  who  would  probably  never  get  a  patient  except 
in  this  way.  The  bath  houses  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  indulge 
openly  in  the  practice,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  willingness 
to  do  so  were  they  not  restrained  by  the  bath-house  rules.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  to  their  credit  that  they  render  a  prompt  obedience  to 
all  the  other  bath-house  rules,  and  I  believe  as  a  whole  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  matter  of  hotel,  doctor,  and  bath-house  drumming 
stamped  out  of  the  city  entirely.  I  shall  in  a  short  time  submit  to  the 
Department  for  its  consideration  a  revision  of  the  bath-house  rules  and 
regulations,  which  I  think  will  give  material  assistance  in  the  control 
of  this  most  objectionable  and  damaging  practice. 

The  management  of  the  free  bath  house  is  also  a  matter  which  requires 
prudent  and  careful  treatment.  The  determination  of  the  indigency  of 
all  the  people  who  apply  for  free  baths  is  something  which  requires  both 
tact  and  experience.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  house  has  at  all 
times  been  kept  clean  and  in  a  wholesome  condition,  and  that  clean  baths 
have  been  promptly  furnished  to  all  indigent  persons  applying  for  them. 

The  improvements,  of  course,  require  a  large  amount  of  time  and  close 
personal  supervision,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  during  the  past  year  I  have 
been  compelled  to  do  most  of  my  office  work  at  night.  At  this  time 
the  improvements  in  hand  that  have  not  been  fully  completed  are  well 
under  way  and  will  be  currently  reported  as  completion  is  reached. 
Understanding  that  but  a  small  fund  will  be  left  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  fund  after  the  completion  of  the 
Whittiugton  Avenue  Reserve  improvement,  I  have  not  deemed  it  advis- 
able at  this  time  to  ask  further  allotments  except  to  cover  material  for 
the  continuance  of  the  road  improvements  and  some  necessary  repairs 
to  the  office  and  residence  building  and  the  furniture  therein. 

It  can  not  be  considered  a  favorable  time  to  offer  for  sale  the  balance 
of  the  Government  lots.  But  little  property  is  changing  hands  here  at 
this  time,  and  such  as  is  sold  brings  only  a  small  price. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  J.  Little, 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior,  Superintendent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  August  31,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following- report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  and  of  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for 
the  period  from  June  23  to  August  30, 1897. 

The  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Department,  dated  June  17, 1897, 
authorizing  me  to  assume  charge  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
its  acting  superintendent,  was  received  by  me  on  June  22,  and  my 
administration  of  affairs  commenced  on  June  23. 

The  two  troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  that  marehed  from  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  on  May  20,  en  route  to  relieve  the  two  troops  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry  in  the  park,  did  not  arrive  within  the  park  boundary  until  June 
26.  On  the  27th  they  arrived  at  the  lower  or  Fountain  Geyser  Basin. 
Accompanied  by  my  predecessor,  Capt.  George  S.  Anderson,  Sixth  Cav- 
alry, I  met  the  squadron,  Fourth  Cavalry,  on  June  27  in  the  lower  ( \  eyser 
Basin,  caused  copies  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  to  be  read  and 
distributed  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  gave  orders  for  the  proper 
instructions  and  posting  of  detachments  to  relieve  without  delay  the 
outpost  detachments  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry.  On  July  6  the  last  outpost 
detachment  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  from 
Snake  River,  and  July  8  Captain  Anderson,  with  his  squadron.  Sixth 
Cavalry,  marched  from  Fort  Yellowstone,  en  route  to  Fort  Robinson, 
Nebr. 

After  my  arrival  in  the  park  and  while  awaiting  my  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  my  time  was  occupied  in  inspecting  the 
outstations,  routes  of  travel,  roads,  and  bridges  in  the  park,  and  gather- 
ing information  ot  the  winter  and  summer  habitats  of  game,  numbers  of 
the  different  species,  etc.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  opening  the 
roads  for  travel  progressed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Anderson, 
and  on  June  1  the  main  route  of  travel  from  the  north  boundary,  com 
mencing  at  Gardiner,  going  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  through  Golden 
Gate  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  thence  via  the  Fountain,  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  the  Thumb,  Lake,  and  Canyon  back  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
was  open  for  tourists;  also  the  road  from  west  boundary.  The  road 
from  the  south  boundary  up  Snake  River  was  not  open  until  the  latter 
part  of  June  for  wagon  transportation. 
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After  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  three  crews  were  organized, 
and  the  work  of  repairing  roads  already  opened  was  prosecuted  vigor 
ously.  Assistant  Engineer  Fowble  with  a  small  crew  continued  the 
work  of  determining  the  altitudes  at  each  milepost.  All  of  this  was 
continued  to  completion  under  my  general  direction,  and  the  crews 
were  put  to  work  on  the  new  roads.  Seven  new  bridges  have  been 
built,  as  follows:  Over  Trout  Greek;  over  Firehole  River,  at  Riverside 
Geyser;  over  ravine  near  west  thumb  of  lake;  over  Gibbon  River,  in 
Virginia  Meadows;  over  Green  Greek;  footbridge  over  Firehole  River, 
near  Biscuit  Basin,  and  over  East  Gardiner  above  the  Undine  Falls 
for  new  road  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gooke  Gity ;  a  new 
bridge  is  in  process  of  construction  over  Middle  Gardiner  on  same  road. 
Nine  bridges  have  been  repaired,  55  new  culverts  have  been  built — 
some  to  replace  old  ones — and  10  have  been  repaired.  Detailed  reports 
are  made  of  this  work  from  time  to  time  to  the  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  Army,  and  detailed  estimates  of  cost  for  next  year's  work  are 
now  being  prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral when  completed. 

These  estimates  will  embrace  the  cost  of  completing,  in  a  substantial 
manner,  the  road  down  the  canyons  of  Lewis  and  Snake  rivers  from 
Thumb  Station  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  timber  reserve  near 
Jackson's  Lake;  the  road  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Cooke  City, 
including  combination  bridges  over  Yellowstone  and  Lamar  rivers; 
projected  road  from  commencement  of  Grand  Ganyon,  near  Canyon 
Hotel,  to  Yancey's;  Riverside  Station  to  west  boundary;  for  substantial 
stone  or  wooden  guards  on  all  completed  roads  at  dangerous  places 
(brinks  of  precipices,  etc.);  saddle  trails  to  various  points  of  interest; 
employment  of  four  expert  mountaineers,  hunters  and  trappers,  as 
scouts  and  gamekeepers;  annual  repairs  to  roads  and  bridges,  etc.;  in 
all  about  $250,000. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  main  roads  were  in  excellent  condition, 
but  the  unprecedented  travel  and  absence  of  rain  caused  those  portions 
of  the  road  made  over  geyserite  to  pulverize  and  break  into  ugly  chuck 
holes  that  could  not  be  seen  for  the  dust,  causing  frequent  discomfort 
to  travelers.  The  remedy  for  this  will  be  a  heavy  top  dressing  of 
gravel,  which  will  be  applied  after  the  close  of  travel,  provided  there 
remains  a  sufficient  balance  of  the  appropriation  that  may  be  applied 
to  this  purpose. 

TRAVEL. 

The  aggregate  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  park  from  opening  of 
season  (June  1)  to  August  20  was  8,720.  The  aggregate  number  car- 
ried through  the  park  over  the  regular  route,  by  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  Transportation  Company,  was  3,842;  those  carried  by 
C.  J.  Bassett,  via  Beaver  Canyon,  59;  and  by  David  A.  Curry,  over 
the  same  route,  43;  aggregate  number  carried  through  by  licensed 
transportation  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  1,255;  the 
aggregate  number  carried  through  in  private  transportation,  3,327; 
bicyclers,  foot  travelers,  etc.,  194.  The  number  of  persons  taking  the 
trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake  who  came  into  the  park  by  the  regular  trans- 
portation company  was  1,667;  the  number  of  persons  taking  this  trip 
who  went  through  the  park  with  camping  parties  was  922. 

During  the  very  heavy  travel  it  became  necessary  to  station  guards 
at  frequent  intervals  on  the  roads  to  prevent  accident  and  imposition 
and  preserve  good  order.  It  was  impossible,  with  such  great  fields  of 
camps,  always  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  unclean  camps  and  unextin- 
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guished  fires  on  the  proper  parties.  In  order  to  prevent  undue  monopoly 
of  the  choicest  camping  places,  parties  were  not  permitted  to  camp 
longer  than  two  days  in  one  place.  The  campers  became  so  numerous 
between  Gardiner  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  that  I  was  obliged  to 
prohibit  camping  or  grazing  of  stock  in  that  section  after  August  1,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  grass  for  the  antelope  and  mountain  sheep  which 
winter  there.  Thoughtless  or  intentional  violations  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  instructions  to  tourists  were  very  few  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  visitors.  The  foolish  desire  to  write  names  in  conspicu- 
ous places,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by  manifestations  during  the  season, 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  class  of  campers  whose  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation has  been  very  limited  or  neglected;  no  cases  of  violation  or 
trespass  by  passengers  of  the  regular  transportation  company  have 
been  reported,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  careful  drivers  and  guides  from 
the  hotels.  The  presence  of  a  United  States  commissioner  in  the  park 
and  the  speedy  trial  of  a  trespasser  has  a  wholesome  and  deterrent 
effect.  A  statement  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  commissioner  is 
appeuded  (Appendix  A). 

LEASES. 

No  violation  of  stipulations  in  any  lease  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
On  July  30  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Ash  forwarded  through  this  office  $30,  in 
payment  of  rent  for  year  ending  August  7, 1898,  on  lease  dated  August 
7,  1895;  no  other  rentals  have  been  paid  through  this  office.  Upon 
inquiry  it  is  learned  that  all  other  rentals  due  on  leases  have  been  paid 
direct  to  the  Department  in  Washington. 

During  the  present  season  Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes  has  erected  a  log-cabin 
studio  in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  on  ground  leased  April  18,  1896. 
This  cabin  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  in  the  park.  The 
logs  for  side  walls  were  sawed  from  native  live  pine  on  three  sides;  the 
fourth  or  outer  side  of  each  log  was  peeled  and  shaped  with  drawknife. 
After  being  placed  they  are  held  in  contact  and  shape  with  hardwood 
maple  pins.  The  inside  is  finished  with  Wise  basswood,  and  lloored 
with  Oregon  pine,  oiled.  The  roof  is  made  of  Washington  cedar  shin-' 
gles,  4J  inches  to  the  weather.  Size  of  building,  24  by  50  feet,  with 
addition  16  by  10  feet — one  story,  with  10-foot  walls;  a  shingled  porch 
10  feet  wide  along  entire  east  front.  The  cabin  is  rustic  in  appearance 
throughout. 

A  two-story  frame  building,  20  by  30  feet,  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Klamer  on  a  site  surveyed  and  platted  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
under  a  lease  to  be  issued  by  the  Department,  but  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  received.  These  buildings  were  commenced  under  the 
administration  of  my  predecessor. 

The  old  structures  used  for  dairy  purposes,  a  mile  distant  in  the  hills 
above  the  Mammoth  Hotel  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  hotel,  were  torn  down  and  the  debris  burned  as  a 
sanitary  measure.  Dairy  conveniences  were  constructed  in  Swan  Lake 
Flat,  4  miles  distant  and  out  of  sight  from  road,  where  grass  is  plenti- 
ful, drainage  safe,  and  where  snow  lies  too  deep  for  game  to  feed  in 
win  ter. 

A  statement  of  the  leases  now  held  in  the  park  is  hereto  appended 
(Appendix  B). 

HOTELS. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  hotels  and  lunch  stations  was  made 
in  June.  The  conditions  as  to  cleanlim  ss,  neatness,  and  good  order 
were  excellent.     Mr.  J.  H.  Dean,  the  president,  general  manager,  and 
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superintendent  of  all  hotels  and  lunch  stations,  seems  in  every  way 
thoroughly  equipped  for  his  duties  and,  to  my  observation,  is  unexcep- 
tionally  polite,  gentlemanly,  and  obliging  to  all  patrons.  He  has  good 
and  capable  managers  at  all  hotels  and  makes  frequent  and  thorough 
inspections  during  the  period  of  travel.  The  food  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, well  cooked  and  well  served,  the  table  linen  unexceptionable,  and 
the  tables  decorated  with  beautiful  wild  flowers  in  their  season.  The 
heavy  outlay  required  by  this  association  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
any  and  all  contingencies  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  record. 
(Appendix  0.) 

REGULAR   PARK   TRANSPORTATION. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  the  coaches,  surries,  stables,  harness  rooms, 
repair  and  paint  shops,  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
everything  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  employees  well 
organized,  work  systematized,  and  to  all  appearances  a  thorough  dis- 
cipline maintained.  At  the  date  of  this  first  inspection  I  found 
present,  ready  for  business,  I  superintendent  of  stages,  1  foreman  of 
stables,  1  railroad  trainman,  1  agent  for  each  hotel  in  the  park,  3  black- 
smiths, 1  wagon  maker  (for  repairing),  1  painter,  1  washer,  8  stable 
men,  2  day  herders,  1  night  herder,  2  six-horse  Concord  coaches,  31 
four-horse  Concord  coaches,  4  two-horse  surries,  37  drivers,  and  144 
well-groomed  horses.  During  the  month  of  July  another  inspection 
was  made,  and  I  found  in  service  83  regular  drivers,  155  temporarily 
employed  drivers,  2  six  horse  coaches,  83  four-horse  coaches  and  spring 
wagons,  53  two-horse  surries  and  spring  wagons,  22  four-horse  and  78 
two-horse  vehicles  in  temporary  employ,  282  regular  team  horses,  and 
412  employed  team  horses.  This  does  not  include  extra  teams  at  park 
stations,  nor  teams  for  baggage,  for  driving  to  the  formations,  freight- 
ing, etc. 

I  have  always  found  Mr.  S.  S.  Huntley  and  his  assistants  efficient, 
polite,  and  obliging.  Mr.  Huntley  is  the  best  manager  and  handler  of 
coach  transportation  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  observe.  The 
'passenger  plant  of  this  company  comprises: 


Num- 
ber. 

Seating  capacity. 

Each. 

Total. 

2 

30 

22 

17 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 
11 
8 
3 
5 
5 
10 
10 
9 
5 
3 

40 

Do  . . • 

330 

Do    .                           

176 

51 

50 

25 

30 

10 

Do            

9 

Do                                        

5 

Do 

3 

729 

Total  number  of  horses 557 

The  Lake  Boat  Company  transacted  business,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extended,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  made  several  trips  on  the 
boat  during  the  season — one  in  a  severe  windstorm — and  the  boat 
showed  herself  to  be  a  staunch  craft;  every  portion  appeared  neat  and 
clean,  the  employees  respectful,  and  the  master,  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters, 
polite,  courteous,  and  obliging.  The  boat  carried  of  all  classes  2,589 
passengers  on  the  regular  trips,  besides  many  excursion  parties  of 
which  I  have  no  record. 
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PROTECTION. 

The  troops  placed  under  my  command  for  protecting  the  park  were 
strangers  to  the  geographical  and  topographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  already  stated,  arrived  within  the  park  boundary  on  Jink 
27.  The  important  duties  of  registering  travelers,  sealing  guns,  making 
out  permits,  with  statements  as  to  intended  camps,  taking  accurate 
descriptions  of  arms,  inspecting  wagons  for  durability  and  safety, 
giving  necessary  information  to  visitors,  etc.,  are  entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  camp  and  garrison  and  require  time  to 
become  familiar  with. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  as  the  travel  rapidly  increased,  a  constant 
patrol  on  the  roads  was  necessary  to  see  that  camp  fires  were  extin- 
guished, camping  grounds  left  clean,  and  objects  of  interest  and  greal 
natural  wonders  uninjured.  These  latter  being  so  numerous  and  the 
crowds  of  visitors  and  campers  becoming  so  great,  in  July  it  required 
my  entire  force  to  protect  them  and  enforce  the  regulations  on  the  main 
traveled  road.  Fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
force  to  enable  me  to  guard  the  park  properly,  application  was  made 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  on  July  14  for  an  additional  force 
of  one  troop  of  cavalry  or  one  company  of  infantry.  This  application 
was  not  favorably  considered,  and  two  important  summer  outposts  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Knowing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  greatest  game  park  in  the  world,  in  which  are  located 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world,  an  area  (including  annexed  timber 
reserve)  of  5,000  square  miles,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  services 
of  expert  hunters,  trailers  and  trappers,  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  soldiers  in  this  duty.  It  requires  the 
knowledge  of  an  expert  hunter,  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  habitats 
of  game,  to  catch  a  poacher  of  large  game,  and  it  requires  an  old  trapper 
to  catch  a  trapper. 

On  the  14th  of  August  six  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company's  coaches  and  one  United  States  Dougherty  spring  wagon 
were  held  up  by  two  masked  and  well  armed  highwaymen  and  the 
occupants  robbed  of  over  $500.  The  robbery  occurred  between  9  and 
10  a.  m.,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Canyon  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
at  a  point  about  3  miles  from  the  Canyon  Hotel,  on  the  Solfatara  Pla- 
teau. Report  of  the  occurrence  reached  me  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
about  noon.  All  the  means  at  my  disposal — in  addition  to  assurance 
of  a  money  reward  which  was  not  at  my  disposal — were  placed  in  ad  i\  e 
operation  and  continued  until  the  robbers  were  duly  arrested  and  placed 
in  safe  confinement,  on  the  night  of  August  29.  The  preliminary  exam- 
ination is  set  for  September  10  before  United  States  Commissioner 
Meld  rum  in  the  park.  The  history  of  this  case,  including  result  of  pre- 
liminary hearing,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

There  has  been  but  one  fire  so  far  this  season.  A  smoke  was  discov- 
ered by  a  scout  from  the  top  of  Lake  Hotel  on  August  24  and  informa- 
tion by  wire  reached  me  at  Lower  Geyser  Basin  in  the  evening.  ( >rders 
were  dispatched  by  courier  to  the  camp  below  Fountain  Hotel  and  by 
wire  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Following  is  the  report  of  senior  officer  sent 
to  find  and  extinguish  it: 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wro.,  August  31,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  pursuant  to  verbal  orders  from  Captain 
Erwin,  commanding  this  post,  I  left  the  post  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  on  August  24,  with 
Scout  Burgess,  11  privates  of  Troop  IT,  Fourth  Cavalry,  4  pack  mules,  and  110  rations, 
to  find  and  put  out  a  fire  on  Astringent  Creel:.  We  reached  the  Canyon  Station  a1 
4.40  a.  m.  the  25th  instant,  made  coffee  for  the  men,  and  fed  the  stock.     We  lefl  the 
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Canyon  at  6  a.  m.  Burgess  accompanied  us  as  far  as  the  Mud  Geyser  and  returned 
from  there.  At  the  ford  I  found  Sergeant  Simous,  Fourth  Cavalry  (Troop  D),  who 
said  that  the  fire  appeared  to  be  on  the  Sulphur  Hills.  We  crossed  the  Yellowstone 
at  the  Diamond  Ford  and  went  up  Pelican  Creek  to  the  Sulphur  Hills,  which  we 
reached  at  10  a.  m.  There  was  no  sign  of  fire;  I  spent  two  hours  looking  for  it,  and 
went  into  camp  at  12  m.  on  a  creek  2  miles  west  of  Astringent  Creek.  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  reported  to  me  at  2  p.  m.  with  the  first  sergeant  and  8  privates  of  Troop 
D,  Fourth  Cavalry.  Lieutenant  Hawkins  had  left  the  camp  at  Lower  Basin  with  his 
detachment  at  7  p.  m.  the  previous  evening.  He  had  no  rations  and  his  detachment 
was  fed  from  the  supplies  1  had  brought.  Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  I  rode  and  walked 
to  the  north  of  Sulphur  Hills  and  walked  to  within  100  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  fire, 
but  without  discovering  it. 

On  the  26th  I  sent  the  sergeant  up  the  creek  on  which  we  were  camped,  with 
orders  to  climb  the  highest  hill  he  could  find  and  look  for  signs  of  the  fire.  He 
returned  at  noon  and  reported  that  he  got  lost  and  returned  to  camp  accidentally. 
I  also  sent  two  men  up  Astringent  Creek,  while  Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  I  climbed 
the  butte  between  Astringent  and  Pelican  creeks  on  foot.  Scout  Morrison  came  in 
about  noon,  and  thought  the  fire  must  have  been  up  Pelican  Creek.  That  afternoon, 
from  the  divide  between  Astringent  and  Pelican  creeks,  we  discovered  signs  of  fire 
on  a  hill  to  the  west,  and  started  for  the  place,  riding  by  the  sun.  Owing  to  the 
almost  impassable  nature  of  the  country,  we  had  to  make  a  detour,  and  missed  the 
place  by  a  mile.  The  next  morning,  the  27th,  we  found  the  fire  at  9.30  a.  m.  It 
began  near  the  head  of  the  creek  that  empties  into  Pelican  at  the  Vermilion  Springs 
and  ran  northeast  over  the  hill  to  the  head  of  a  branch  that  comes  into  Pelican  2  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Astringent  Creek.  The  fire  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  not  over  100  yards  wide  in  any  place.  Over  about  an  acre  it  had  been  in  the 
tree  tops ;  the  rest  of  the  area  it  had  only  burned  the  fallen  timber  and  done  no  dam- 
age. It  was  only  smoldering,  and  at  3  p.  m.  it  was  practically  extinguished.  I  had 
camp  moved  to  within  a  half  mile  of  the  fare,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Hawkins  home  with 
all  but  seven  men.     At  dark  that  night  it  appeared  to  be  completely  extinguished. 

On  the  28th  I  kept  two  men  on  the  ground  burying  every  bit  of  fire  that  appeared, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  went  carefully  over  the  whole  ground  and  found 
fire  in  fourteen  different  places,  none  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  I  left  two  men  to 
watch  the  fire  and  brought  the  rest  of  the  detachment  to  the  Canyon,  and  returned 
to  the  post  on  the  30th.  On  this  date  two  men  from  the  Lake  Station  returned  to 
the  scene  of  the  fire,  and  to-day,  the  31st,  two  men  have  gone  there  to  extinguish 
any  fire  that  may  be  left. 

1  circled  the  fire  carefully  on  foot,  searching  for  the  trail  of  any  party  that  might 
have  left  it.  There  was  no  trail  near  it.  It  was  in  a  country  very  difficult  to  trav- 
erse, and  there  was  no  water  within  a  half  mile  of  the  fire.  There  was  no  sign  of 
lightning  having  started  it,  and  it  must  have  started  from  spontaneous  combustion  in 
a  decaying  log,  or  from  friction  of  two  dry  trees  rubbed  together  by  the  wind. 

The  detachment  marched  about  130  miles,  the  first  50  of  which  was  made  in  twelve 
hours  and  with  a  pack  train.     The  horses  returned  in  good  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Elmer  Lindsley, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

The  Acting  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

GAME. 

The  prevailing  impression  is  that  game,  buffalo  excepted,  is  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  black  bear  have  increased  rapidly,  and  have  become 
very  annoying.  Complaints  have  come  in  from  JSTorris  Lunch  Station, 
Fountain  Hotel,  Thumb  Lunch  Station,  Lake  Hotel,  and  from  the  sta- 
tion of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  at  the  Canyon  that  bears  have  broken 
into  their  storehouses  and  destroyed  meat  and  other  provisions  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  from  G  to  12  bears  any 
afternoon  feeding  on  the  garbage  dumps  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  Fountain  Hotel.  Among  the  number  is  1  large  grizzly.  At  Nor- 
ris,  Fountain,  Thumb,  Lake,  and  Canyon  lunch  stations  and  hotels 
the  bears  feed  daily  on  the  garbage  from  the  kitchens.  At  least  12 
bears  might  be  disposed  of  to  responsible  zoological  gardens,  where 
desired,  for  the  expense  of  capturing,  which  would  be  small. 

The  number  of  buffalo  is  estimated  at  24.    An  expert  hunter,  equipped 
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with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  park,  as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  habitats 
of  the  game  therein,  is  engaged  in  making  thorough  observations  with 
a  view  of  estimating  closely  the  number  of  each  species  within  the  park 
boundaries,  including  annexed  timber  reserve.  The  result  of  these 
observations  will  be  included  in  my  supplemental  report  for  this  season. 

I  have  consulted  with  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  at  Washington,  as  to  the  advisability  aud  practicability 
of  corraling  the  remaining  buffalo  in  the  park  with  a  view  to  their  pres- 
ervation and  increase,  and  our  concurrent  conclusion  is  that  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  most  persons  engaged  in  the  capture  and  domestica- 
tion of  wild  animals  that  while  the  young  of  two  classes  to  which  tin- 
buffalo  belong  may  be  caught  and  confined  with  usually  successful 
results,  it  is  otherwise  with  adult  animals,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  even  slight  restraint,  and  die  in  conse- 
quence. As  to  the  practicability,  the  buffalo  remaining  in  the  park 
are  now  scattered  in  very  small  herds  at  a  number  of  points  far  remote 
from  each  other.  They  are  mostly  in  rough,  rugged  regions,  where  they 
could  not  safely  be  captured  alive,  and  their  ranges  are  separated  by 
mountains,  streams,  and  canyons  of  such  impassable  character  that  their 
transportation  could  not  be  accomplished  without  great  injury  and 
loss.  Even  were  the  advisability  of  the  project  free  from  doubt,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  accomplishment  appear  to  be 
insuperable. 

The  coyotes  are  numerous  and  bold.  It  is  estimated  that  of  a  herd 
of  500  antelope  that  wintered  in  the  valley  of  the  Gardiner  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Everts  75  (15  per  cent  of  the  herd)  were  killed  by 
coyotes  during  the  past  winter,  aud  many  antelope  fawns,  elk  calves,  and 
broods  of  grouse  have  been  destroyed  by  them  this  season.  The  opinion 
has  been  advanced  by  a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  park  that  if  the  coyote 
is  exterminated  the  gopher  in  time  would  eradicate  the  grass  from  the 
winter  valley  ranges.  I  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  request 
authority  to  reduce  the  number  so  that  they  will  not  hunt  in  packs. 

FISH. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  my  supplemental  report. 

CARRYING  FIREARMS. 

The  custom  of  carrying  firearms  through  the  park  has  been  almost 
universal  among  those  who  live  in  the  neighboring  States  and  travel  in 
their  own  conveyances  or  on  saddle  animals  accompanied  by  pack 
animals.  During  the  first  half  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  many 
firearms,  fastened  with  red  tape  and  sealing  wax  at  the  point  of  entry, 
had  broken  seals  at  the  point  of  exit.  In  many  cases  it  was  evident 
that  the  seals  were  broken  by  accident;  others  showed  signs  of  having 
been  broken  and  resealed.  To  remedy  this  a  new  system  of  sealing 
has  been  adopted  similar  to  that  used  by  express  companies,  and  the 
practice  of  using  red  tape  and  sealing  wax  has  been  discontinued. 

The  regulation  prohibiting  firearms  in  the  park,  except  on  written 
permission  from  the  superintendent,  has  been  strictly  enforced.  It  is 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  park. 

A  certain  sentiment  of  hostility  toward  the  park  and  of  antagonism 
toward  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  protect  the  wild  animals  from 
destruction  has  existed  and  continues  to  exist  among  the  ranchers  and 
the  people  of  the  settlements  near  the  park  boundaries.    This  feeling 
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of  hostility  seenis  to  be  due  to  an  idea,  which  prevails  widely,  that  a 
reservation  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain  for  the  perpetual  benefit 
of  the  whole  people  is  an  invasion  and  an  abridgment  of  the  private 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  adjoining  region.  This  idea  naturally  arises 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  benefits  that  result  from  such  reservations  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  and  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  In 
consequence  of  the  benefits  which  have  already  resulted  to  this  region 
from  the  existence  of  this  park  as  a  breeding  place  from  which  the  sur- 
plus game  may  wander  down  into  the  adjoining  country  where  it  may 
be  freely  taken,  and  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  park  for 
remunerative  employment  during  the  summer  season,  there  is  already 
a  marked  diminution  of  this  hostile  feeling.  As  these  benefits  come  to 
be  better  understood  I  believe  that  this  hostility  will  further  diminish, 
and  my  best  efforts  shall  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  a  friendly 
sentiment  toward  the  park  among  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

I  forward  herewith  latest  map  of  the  park,  including  the  annexed 
timber  reserve,  showing  roads  completed,  roads  projected,  roads  under 
construction,  roads  available  but  not  yet  used  by  the  Park  Transporta- 
tion Company,  saddle  trails,  and  old  wagon  trails  that  may  be  used  as 
saddle  trails. 

Several  important  matters  not  referred  to  in  this  report  will  be  the 
subjects  of  special  reports,  to  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
I  submit  herewith  the  meteorological  record  as  kept  at  Fort  Yellow- 
stone by  the  post  surgeon,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  latest  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  park,  existing  orders,  and  forms  of  licenses  and 
permits. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel  Third  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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rules  and  regulations  of  the  yellowstone  national  park. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1897. 
The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by 
section  2475,  Revised  Statutes,  United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
1,  1894 : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediment  or  incrustations  around  the 
geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface  the  same  by  written  inscription  or 
otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  substance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  injure 
or  disturb,  in  any  manner,  or  to  carry  off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens, 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot-spring  formations, 
or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping  parties  will  be 
allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid 
setting  lire  to  the  timber  and  grass,  and  anvone  failing  to  comply  therewith  shall 
be  peremptorily  removed  from  the  park. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wouuding  or  capturing  of  any  bird  or  wild  animal,  except 
dangerous  animals,  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflict- 
ing an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or 
means  of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping, 
ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed 
in  the  park  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  Avas  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  bo 
permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park  guard,  parties  having  firearms  will  turn  them 
over  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They 
will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  mer- 
chandise or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to 
any  specified  season  of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business 
in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and 
revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park 
unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  within  the  park,  as 
well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly 
forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  within  the 
park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  pub- 
lic, upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behavior, 
or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  7,  1894,  "to  protect  the  birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  to 
punish  erimes  in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes/'  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  may  be  adjudged  to 
pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 
/Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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instructions  to  persons  traveling  through  yellowstone  national  park. 

Department  ok  the  [nterior, 

office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  June  20,  1S97. 

The  following  instructions  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  parties  traveling 
through  the  Yellowstone  Park,  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned: 

(?)  Fires. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  complete  extinction 
of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All  ashes  and  unburned  bits  of  wood 
must,  when  practicable,  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built 
in  the  neighborhood  of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Suck  material  frequently  smolders 
for  days  and  then  breaks  out  into  dangerous  conflagration.  Fire  may  also  be 
extinguished  where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth  well 
packed  down. 

(2)  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100  feet  from  any 
traveled  road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other  article  liable  to  frighten 
teams  must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance  than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  abandoned,  and  such 
articles  as  tin  cans,  bottles,  cast-off  clothing,  and  other  debris  must  be  either  buried 
or  taken  to  some  place  where  they  will  not  offend  the  sight. 

(3)  Bicycles. — Many  of  the  horses  driven  in  the  park  are  unused  to  bicycles  and 
liable  to  be  frightened  by  them.  The  greatest  care  must  therefore  be  exercised  by 
their  riders.  In  meeting  teams  riders  will  always  dismount  and  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  road — the  lower  side,  if  the  meeting  be  on  a  grade.  In  passing  teams  from  the 
rear,  riders  will  ring  their  bell  as  a  warning  and  inquire  of  the  driver  if  they  may 
pass.  If  it  appear  from  the  answer  that  the  team  is  liable  to  be  frightened,  they 
may  ask  the  driver  to  halt  his  team  and  allow  them  to  dismount  and  walk  past. 

Riders  of  bicycles  are  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  by  failure  to  properly 
observe  these  instructions. 

(4)  Fishing. — All  fish  less  than  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be  returned  to 
the  water,  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  No  fish  should  lie  caught  in 
excess  of  the  number  needed  for  food. 

(5)  Dogs. — When  dogs  are  taken  through  the  park,  they  must  be  prevented  from 
chasing  the  animals  and  birds  or  annoying  passers-by.  To  this  end  they  must  be 
carried  in  the  wagons  or  led  behind  them  while  traveling,  and  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  camps  when  halted.  Any  dog  found  at  large  in  disregard  of  this  section  will 
bo  killed. 

(6)  Grazing  aniinals. — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of  transportation 
through  the  park  can  be  grazed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  They  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot 
springs;  neither  will  they  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  roads. 

(7)  Miscellaneous. — The  carving  or  writing  of  names  or  other  things  on  any  of  the 
mileposts  or  signboards,  or  any  of  the  seats,  railings,  or  other  structures,  or  on  the 
trees,  will  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled  roads  in  the 
park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

(8)  Willful  disregard  of  the  instructions  will  result  in  the  ejection  of  the  offending 
person  or  persons  from  the  park. 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army, 
Acting  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


additional  rules  enforced  by  superintendent. 

Office  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  July  10,  1897. 
Warning  is  given  that  on  and  after  July  17  instant  any  loose  cattle  or  stock  found 
wandering  within  the  limits  of  the  park  in  violation  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  1897,  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
park  via  Riverside  Station,  on  the  west  side,  and  permission  will  not  be  given  for 
their  return  through  the  park. 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel,   I' nihil  States  Anna. 
Acting  Superintendent  Yelloicstone  National  J'ark. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  July  17,  1897. 
To  avoid  accidents  in  future  and  for  the  safe  conduct  of  tourists  traveling  through 
the  park,  driving  over  the  roads  of  the  park  at  night  is  prohibited,  except  in  special 
cases  of  emergency,  for  which  permission  must  be  obtained  in  writing  from  this 
office. 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Superintendent. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  August  11, 1897. 
From  this  date  until  further  orders  fishiug  is  prohibited  in  the  following-named 
streams:  Gardiner  River,  from  its  month  up  to  the  junction  of  the  east  and  middle 
forks;  Glen  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Willow  Creek,  Obsidian  Creek,  and  Beaver  Lake. 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Superintendent. 


form  of  license  for  guides. 

Registered  No. .] 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.. 
Department  of  the  Interior.     . 
'office  of  superintendent  yellowstone  national  park. 

Be  it  known  that ,  of ,  is  hereby  authorized  under  paragraph  7, 

Rules  and  Regulations,  and  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  act  as  guide 
and  to  personally  conduct  back  trains  in  and  through  the  Yellowstone  National 

Park  from ,  189 — ,  to ,  189 — ,  using  for  such  purpose saddle  and 

pack  animals. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  guide  and  each  tourist,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
employees,  with  schedule  of  route  and  camping  places  of  all  parties  taken  into  the 
park,  must  be  registered  by  the  guide  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  acting 
superintendent  ot'  the  park. 

On  the  wagon  roads  of  the  park  vehicles  have  the  right  of  way  over  pack  trains 
or  saddle  animals,  and  the  guide  must  see  that  no  vehicle  is  delayed  nor  the  horses 
thereof  frightened  by  his  outlit. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  complete  extinguishment  of  fires.  (Par. 
No.  1,  "Instructions  to  persons  traveling  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.") 

All  camping  places  must  be  carefully  policed  before  being  abandoned. 

The  guide  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  violations  of  the  park  regulations  by 
his  employees  or  by  parties  conducted  through  the  park  by  him,  and  must  report  to 
the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  all  violations  of  such  regulations  which  come 
to  his  knowledge  in  any  way. 

For  willful  violation  of  the  conditions  hereof  on  the  part  of  the  guide,  or  of  the 
park  regulations  by  his  employees  or  persons  carried  by  him,  this  authority  will  be 
revoked  by  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Signed  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  this day  of ,  189 — . 


Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Superintendent. 
(Signature  of  guide.) 
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List  of  registered  guide*. 


No. 

Guide. 

Residence. 

Number 
animals. 

Dural 

1 

J.  G.Fiako 

2 

David  .Rhodes 

25 
2f) 
35 
30 
12 
20 
20 
a  10 

35 
10 
30 

Aug.  in  to  Nov.  15,  1897. 
1  to  Dec.  1,  1897. 
Do. 
Aug.  12  t<>  Dec.  i. 
\ml    16  to  Dec.  l     - 
Aug.  18  to  Nu\  .1   i     .. 
Aug.  19 to  Dec.  1.  1897. 
Aug.  21  to  Dec.  1.  1897. 
Aug.  26  to  Dec.  1.  1897. 
Aug.  27  to  Nov.  1.  1897 
Aug.  29  to  Dec.1,1897. 

R 

W.  A.  Hague 

Elwood  Hofer 

Taswell  Woody 

Wm.J.  Proctor 

B.D.Sheffield 

Fridley,  Mont 

4 
5 
? 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Yanceys 

Beargulch,  Mont 

8 
9 

Richard  Kandall 

Thos.  Smith 

Jacksons  Hole,  Wyo 

Gardiner,  Mont. 

10 

11 

Fountain  Black 

12 

Frank  Gruard 

a  And  one  2-horse  spring  wagon. 

Observations  made  on  geysers,  hot  springs,  etc.,  in  the  park  by  members  of  the  geological  depart* 
ment  will  be  reported  through  that  department. 


FORM  OF  PERMIT  TO  CARRY  ARMS,  SEALED. 

No.  .]  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

f  189—. 

Mr.  — has  permission  to  carry  through  the  park,  sealed,  the  following 

arms,  viz, (to  travel  l>y  the  wagon  road  only),  from to ,  via 

By  order  of  the  acting  superintendent : 


[Reverse  side  of  form.] 


Examined  at — 

Date. 

By- 

FORM   OF    RECEIPT   FOR    FIREARMS. 


No. .]  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

,  189— . 

Received  from  Mr. the  following  firearms,  to  be  returned  to  him  on  hi 

exit  from  the  park  at  this  post:  . 


Appendix  A. 


Statement  of  cases  brought  before  Hon.  John   W.  Meldrum,  United  State*  commissioner, 
since  the  1st  day  of  July,  A.  1).  1897. 

July  5. — United  States  v.  Thomas  McKeever,  Patrick  McGeehan,  and  Samuel  Davis. 
Charge:  Violation  of  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  1>\  Secretary  of  the  Enterior 
with  reference  to  management  and  care  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  lined  $10 
each. 
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July  S. — United  States  v.  John  Sweeney.  Charge:  Assault.  Trial  had  July  20. 
Defendant  discharged. 

July  14. — United  States  v.  J.  D.  Lorden  and  J.  G.  Seiveright.  Charge:  Violation 
of  rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  fined  $5  each. 

July  ID. — United  States  v.  John  Lindsay  and  Hugh  McDerment.  Charge:  Viola- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations,  etc.     Fined  $10  each. 

July  10. — United  States  v.  J.  M.  Lloyd.  Charge:  Violation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions.    Trial  had  August  10.     Defendant  discharged. 

July  25. — United  States  v.  Frank  L.  Patrick.  Charge:  Assault.  Defendant  not 
yet  arrested. 

July  29. — United  States  v.  A.  H.  Conlisk  and  E.  S.  Crocker.  Charge:  Violation  of 
rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  discharged. 

August  12. — United  States  v.  John  Townsend.  Charge:  Assault.  Fined  $25  and 
costs. 

August  25. — United  States  v.  H.  K.  Bateman,  James  Elston,  and  Otto  Boetticher. 
Charge:  Violation  of  rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  adjudged  to  pay  costs. 

August  25. — United  States  v.  F.  M.  Joslyn  and  M.  T.  Gaudy.  Charge:  Violation 
of  rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  fined  $5  each  and  costs. 

August  26. — United  States  v.  Gus  Sniitzer  and  George  Reeb.  Charge:  Robbery. 
Case  pending. 

August  27. — United  States  v.  Isaac  Wampler  and  W.  D.  Coates.  Charge :  Violation 
of  rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  adjudged  to  pay  costs. 

August  28. — United  States  v.  John  Austin  and  S.  N.  Van  Blaricon.     Charge:  Vio- 
lation of  rules  and  regulations.     Defendants  fined  $5  each  and  costs. 
•    August  30. — United  States  v.  C.  B.  Lyle.     Charge:  Violation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions.    Defendant  adjudged  to  pay  costs — $9.50. 

Many  other  cases,  such  as  leaving  camp  not  properly  policed  and  fires  not  thoroughly 
extinguished,  where  the  parties  were  arrested  and  marched  back  many  miles  and 
made  to  comply  with  the  rules,  having  been  considered  sufficiently  jmnished,  were 
not  sent  before  the  commissioner. 


Appendix  B. 

LEASES   IN   YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL   PARK. 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  2  acres;  Nor- 
ris,  2  acres;  Fountain,  1  acre;  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  Lake,  2  acres;  Canyon, 

1  acre;  building,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 
Yellowstone  Park  Association :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Mammoth  Hotel  and  com- 
missary; Mammoth  Hot   Springs,   Cottage   Hotel   and   Mammoth   barn;    Fountain 
(Lower  Basin),  cottages;  Fountain,  Fountain  Hotel  and  barn;  Lake,  Lake  Hotel 
and  barn;  Canyon,  Canyon  Hotel,  pump  house,  and  barm 

Yellowstone   Lake  Boat  Company:  Near  Lake  Hotel,  2  acres;  Frank   Island,  2 
acres;  Stevenson's  Island,  2  acres;  Dot  Island,  1  acre;  West  Thumb,  1  acre;  Ways, 

2  acres;  Southeast  Arm.  2  acres;  Dot  Island  Game  Corral,  2  acres;  to  be  located  by 
superintendent,  6  acres. 

Jennie  H.  Ash:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling,  post-office,  and  store. 

Ole  A.  Anderson:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling  and  store. 

John  F.  Yancey:  Pleasant  Valley,  hotel. 

F.  J.  Haynes :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  studio. 

F.  J.  Haynes :  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  studio. 


Appendix  C. 

Greatest  nn  mber  of  arrivals  in  one  day  (July  19) 434 

Least  number  of  arrivals  in  one  day  (July  18) 2 

Greatest  number  of  arrivals  in  one  week  ( week  ending  July  26) 1,  416 

Least  number  of  arrivals  in  one  week  ( week  ending  J une  8) 40 

Greatest  number  of  arrivals  in  one  mouth  ( month  ending  July  31) 2,  480 

Least  number  of  arrivals  in  one  month  (month  ending  June  30) 377 
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Greatest  number  of  tourists  fed  in  one  day. 
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Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel 

Fountain  Geyser  Hotel 

Lake  Hotel 

Canyon  Hotel 

Norris  Lunch  Station 

Upper  Basin  Lunch  Station.. 
Thumb  Lunch  Station 


Dati 
July   25 

July 

27 

July 

25 

Jnh 

25 

July 

•J  7 

July 

30 

July 

26 

Number. 


1,341 
7::7 
629 
855 
561 
332 
257 


Greatest  number  of  tourists  accommodated  over  night  at  each  hotel. 


Mammoth  Hotel July  24 

Fountain  Hotel July  23 

Lake  Hotel J  u  ly  26 

Canyon  Hotel j  July  24 


Date.       Number. 


397 
418 
212 
355 


Extra  bedroom  equipment  bought,  season  of  1897,  account  of  Christian  Endeavor  business. 

Woven  wire  double  bed  springs 267 

Hair  mattresses 169 

Pillows 475 

Pillow  slips 325 

Sheets 340 

Spreads 123 

Room  towels 570 

Napkins - 468 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  November  10,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  supplemental  report 
of  the  couditiou  of  affairs  and  of  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  from  August  21  to  present  date. 

travel. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company  was  781;  total 
number  carried  by  0.  J.  Bassett  via  Beaver  Canyon,  22;  total  number 
carried  through  by  licensed  transportation  of  personally  conducted 
camping  parties,  129;  total  number  carried  through  in  private  transpor- 
tation, 1,127;  total  number  of  bicyclers,  foot  travelers,  etc.,  41.  The  total 
number  of  persons  taking  trip  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  traveling  by 
the  regular  transportation  company,  628;  total  number  taking  this  trip 
who  went  through  with  camping  parties,  345.  Total  number  of  visitors 
to  the  park  since  August  21,  2,100. 

Tiie  aggregate  number  of  tourists  carried  over  the  regular  route  by 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company  during  the 
entire  season,  4,626;  aggregate  number  carried  by  C.  J.  Bassett  via 
Beaver  Canyon,  124;  aggregate  number  carried  by  licensed  transporta- 
tion of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  1,354;  aggregate  number 
carried  by  private  transportation,  4,454;  aggregate  number  of  bicyclers, 
foot  travelers,  etc.,  235. 

The  aggregate  number  taking  the  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake  travel- 
ing by  regular  transportation  company  was  2,295;  number  of  persons 
taking  this  trip  who  went  through  with  camping  parties,  1,267;  aggre- 
gate number  taking  trip  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake  during  the  season, 
3,562. 

Grand  aggregate  of  visitors  to  the  park  for  the  season  of  1897, 10,825. 

Violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  were  extremely  rare  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Exceptions,  however,  were  Jound  in 
neglect  and  carelessness  displayed  in  failing  to  thoroughly  extinguish 
their  camp  fires  and  police  their  temporary  camp  grounds,  by  tourists 
traveling  in  private  transportation.  These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to 
the  personally  conducted  camping  parties  traveling  with  licensed 
transportation. 

FIRES. 

But  one  fire  occurred  in  the  park  after  August  21.     This  was  between 
Wildcat  Peak  and  Bobcat  Kidge,  in  the  forest  reserve  south  of  the 
park.    It  was  extinguished  by  a  detachment  of  men  under  Lieutenant 
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Hawkins,  from  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  assisted  by  men  from  the  out- 
post at  Snake  Kiver  Station.  It  was  a  series  of  small  fires  set  at  dif- 
ferent places  between  Wildcat  Peak  and  Bobcat  Ridge,  supposed  to 
have  been  kindled  by  hunters  for  the  purpose  of  preventing-  large 
game  from  passing  north  between  these  points. 

Substantial  sidings  have  been  erected  at  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est along  the  regularly  traveled  route,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  tourists  in  getting  out  of  and  into  coaches  and  other  conveyances. 

The  mania  for  carving  and  writing  names  on  guard  rails,  benches, 
etc.,  placed  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  visitors,  seems  to  have 
increased  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  It  is  contemplated  to 
erect  a  large  bulletin  board  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  next  season 
affected  with  this  insane  passion,  with  columns  for  name  and  address, 
and  a  heading,  "All  fools  and  idiots  required  to  register  here  only." 

The  Park  Association  should  construct  a  hotel  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  where  now  there  is  but  a  temporary  lunch  station.  I  have  been 
informed  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Lamont,  vice-president  Northern  Pacific  Hail- 
way,  that  the  subject  of  building  a  hotel  at  that  point,  and  also  a  new 
one  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  will  be  taken  under  advisement  at  the 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  association  in  December  next.  The  old, 
barn-like  structure  called  the  "Mammoth  Springs  Hotel"  should  be 
torn  down  and  the  plateau  at  its  front  set  apart  as  a  military  reserva- 
tion for  parade  and  drill  purposes,  and  for  ground  on  which  the  post  of 
Fort  Yellowstone  could  be  enlarged;  it  is  now  cramped  for  room  for  its 
present  small  garrison.  The  new  hotel  should  be  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  post,  from  which  the  ramshackle  structures  in  which  the  troops 
were  formerly  housed  should  be  removed. 

On  my  recommendation  a  proposition  to  establish  permanent  camps, 
suitable  in  neatness,  comfort,  and  convenience  for  a  large  number  of 
visitors  who  desire  to  experience  that  mode  of  an  outing  in  the  park, 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Park  Association  and  the  Park  Trans- 
portation Company.  There  is  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  accommoda- 
tions, and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  park  could  be  best  subserved  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  proposition.  The  maximum  charges  for  this  service 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Department,  and  the  acting  superintendent 
should  see  that  the  service  charged  for,  both  by  the  Park  Association 
and  the  Park  Transportation  Gompany,  are  duly, properly,  and  courte- 
ously rendered.  There  is  another  class  of  travel  which  can  be  accom- 
modated as  heretofore  by  the  annual  licenses  for  five  conveyances  each, 
granted  on  the  approval  of  the  acting  superintendent  to  applicants  of 
reliable  character  who  live  at  and  near  the  railroad  terminus. 

The  increase  of  travel  entering  the  park  on  the  west  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad  demands  a  better  class  of  wagon  transportation. 
Application  for  a  license  to  supply  this  demand  is  now  under  consid- 
eration, and  will  be  forwarded  in  due  time  for  considerath  u  by  the 
Department. 

ROADS. 

A  generous  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  proper  repairs  of  the 
present  roads  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  as  noted  in  my  estimates 
to  the  Quartermaster-General,  would  be  a  measure  of  economy.  Many 
portions  of  the  present  traveled  roads  should  be  macadamized,  and 
protected  by  strong  revetments.  Permanent  stone  guards,  connected 
by  guard  rails,  should  be  constructed  at  all  dangerous  points.  A  mas- 
sive stone  or  steel  bridge — the  former  preferable — should  take  t  he  place 
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of  the  wooden  structure  in  the  Golden  Gate  Pass.  The  timbers  in  this 
structure  have  lost  their  elasticity,  and  a  new  bridge  should  certainly 
be  constructed  next  season. 

The  road  down  Madison  Canyon  to  the  west  boundary  over  the  new 
site  has  been  opened,  but  not  thoroughly  completed;  the  road  down 
Lewis  and  Snake  river  valleys,  from  the  Thumb  to  the  southern  border 
of  the  forest  reserve  at  head  of  Jacksons  Lake,  is  open,  but  requires 
much  work  to  thoroughly  complete  it;  the  road  from  Mammoth  to  the 
northeastern  corner  near  Cooke  City  requires  large  expenditure  for 
completion.  Baronett's  bridge,  on  this  road,  is  unsafe  and  must  be 
renewed.  The  proposed  road  from  Canyon  Hotel  down  the  Yellow- 
stone to  Yancey's,  to  intersect  the  Cooke  City  road,  should  certainly  be 
constructed.  Professor  Walcott,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  at 
my  request  passed  over  the  proposed  location  of  this  road  and  fully 
concurs  in  my  recommendation  that  it  be  built. 

It  is  due  to  the  public  that  a  commission,  composed  of  a  member  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  and  a  gentleman  from  civil  life,  be  appointed  to  advise  with  the 
acting  superintendent  on  the  location  of  new  roads  and  saddle  trails, 
in  order  that  all  the  beauties,  wonders,  and  grand  scenery  may  be 
made  accessible  to  visitors. 

PROTECTION. 

The  area  of  the  park  proper  and  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  timber 
reserve  to  the  south,  is,  and  can  be,  well  protected  against  poachers 
during  the  winter  season  by  the  present  garrison  of  Fort  Yellows t( me, 
aided  by  the  expert  guides  and  scouts  now  employed.  Two  or  three 
soldiers  accompany  each  civilian  scout. 

These  details  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  all  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  country  and  habits  and  habitats  of  the 
game,  and  the  tricks  and  cunning  ways  of  the  poachers. 

During  the  summer  season  an  additional  force  of  mounted  and  foot 
troops  is  necessary  to  protect  the  park,  and  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  forest  reserve  adjoining  the  east  boundary  of  the  park  comprises 
an  area  of  over  1,000  square  miles.  There  are  about  125  people  living 
and  mining  in  this  section,  during  the  summer.  Of  this  number,  about 
100  are  miners  and  prospectors,  and  about  25  are  ranchers.  These 
people  obtain  their  fresh  meat  from  the  big  game  in  this  section.  By  a 
glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  a  high,  rugged,  impassable  (in 
winter)  range  of  mountains  (altitude  averaging  10,000  feet)  extends 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  this  leserve,  longitude  110°  to  110°  55' 
on  south  boundary. 

One  troop  of  cavalry  should  have  station  east  of  this  dividing  line, 
with  headquarters  in  Stinking  Water  mining  region,  with  outposts  on 
Shoshone  River  and  in  Sunlight  Basin,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  forest  reserve,  and  on  Thoroughfare  Plateau  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Foot  troops  are  necessary  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin 
and  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the  summer  season,  in  order  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  wonderful  formations,  incrustations, 
etc.,  at  these  points,  while  the  cavalry  would  be  occupied  in  keeping 
the  main  traveled  routes  thoroughly  patrolled,  to  require  all  campers, 
travelers,  and  other  persons  found  in  the  park  to  comply  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  same. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  with  the  present  small  force  at 
Fort  Yellowstone. 
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FISH   AND    GAME. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  report  on  fish  and  game  by 
Lieut.  Elmer  Lindsley.  Fourth  Cavalry: 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  November  4,  1897. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  verbal  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  regarding  the  fishes,  birds,  and  animals  in  the  park. 

FISHES. 

The  waters  of  the  park  have  been  stocked  as  follows  (report  of  superintendent. 
1892) : 

In  1889:  East  Fork  of  Gardiner  above  falls,  1,000  black-spotted  trout;  Gibbon 
River  above  Virginia  Cascade,  990  rainbow  trout;  Madison  River  above  Keppler's 
Cascade,  995  Loch-Leven  trout;  Gardiner  River  above  falls,  4,975  brook  trout;  Yel- 
lowstone River  above  falls,  2.000  whitetish  ;  Twin  Lakes,  1,000  whitetish. 

In  1890:  Shoshone  Lake,  24,012  lake  trout;  Shoshone  Lake,  3,350  Loch-Leven 
trout;  Lewis  Lake,  12,013  lake  trout;  Lewis  Lake,  3,350  Loch-Leven  trout;  West 
Fork  of  Gardiner  above  falls,  7,850  brook  trout;  Nez  Perce  Creek,  9,850  Von  Behr 
trout;  Yellowstone  River  above  falls,  10,000  whitefish. 

All  of  these  plants,  except  that  of  the  whitefish  in  the  Yellowstone,  were  made  in 
previously  barren  waters.  No  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  the  whitefish  in  either 
the  Yellowstone  River  or  the  Twin  Lakes. 

The  rainbow  trout  planted  in  Gibbon  River  seem  to  have  come  down  over  the 
cascades;  but  very  few  are  found  above  the  cascades,  while  below  the  stream  is  well 
stocked  to  its  junction  with  the  Firehole. 

No  Loch-Leven  trout  have  ever  been  found  in  the  Madison  (Firehole)  above  Kep- 
pler's Cascade,  but  the  brook  trout  are  very  numerous  there.  Evidently,  through 
some  error,  the  fontinalis  were  planted  there  instead  of  the  Loch  Leven. 

The  brook  trout  in  Gardiner  River  and  in  the  West  Fork  (Glen  Creek )  have  thriven 
and  bred  abundantly,  especially  in  Willow  Creek.  These  streams,  however,  being 
easily  accessible  from  the  wagon  roads,  and  the  brook  trout  taking  the  fly  so  eagerly, 
have  been  fished  out  to  such  an  extent  that  in  August  last  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  prohibit  fishing  in  them  for  a  time.  This  was  done,  and  the  order  has  not  yet  been 
revoked;  it  probably  may  be  revoked  next  season — for  a  part  of  the  season  at  least. 

The  Von  Behr  trout  in  Nez  Perce  Creek  have  multiplied  abundantly,  ami  not  only 
this  stream,  but  the  Firehole  River,  from  the  lower  falls  to  Keppler's  Cascade  and 
Iron  Creek,  are  abundantly  stocked,  as  is  also  the  Littlo  Firehole  below  Mystic  Falls. 
In  the  Firehole  Basin  is  also  found  an  occasional  brook  trout,  evidently  come  down 
Keppler's  Cascade,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  native  mykiss.  Several  good 
specimens  of  rainbow  trout  have  also  been  taken  from  the  Little  Firehole,  near  its 
mouth.  I  can  not  account  for  the  presence  of  the  rainbow  in  this  locality,  as  it 
seems  to  me  plainly  impossible  for  any  fish  to  ascend  the  lower  fills  of  the  Firehole. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  fish  being  taken  from  Shoshone  or  Lewis  Lakes.  I  have 
seen  fishes  of  apparently  3  or  4  pounds'  weight  in  Shoshone  Lake,  and  askeleton  has 
been  found  on  the  shore  of  Shoshone  Lake  of  a  fish  that  probably  weighed  10 
pounds.  Two  soldiers  of  Troop  I),  Fourth  Cavalry,  reported  having  seen  schools  of 
trout  2  feet  long  near  the  mouth  of  De  Lacey  Creek  in  Shoshone  Lake. 

In  1893  brook  trout  were  planted  in  Shoshone  Creek,  and  these  have  thriven 
amazingly;  the  stream  is  now  literally  alive  with  trout  from  1  1  pounds  down. 

In  1*95,  500  black  bass  were  planted  in  some  small  land-locked  lakes  in  the  1  ire- 
hole  Basin;  nothing  has  been  seen  of  them  since,  and  1  fear  that  all  h;i\  e  perished. 

In  the  Yellowstone  and  both  forks  of  Snake  J»i\  rer,  with  most  of  their  tributaries, 
the  native  mykiss  is  indigenous  and  remarkably  abundant.  In  the  Madison  River 
and  its  north  fork,  the  mykiss,  whitetish,  and  grayling  are  indigenous,  and  in  the 
Firehole  River,  between  its  junction  with  the  Gibbon  and  the  lower  tails,  the  mykiss, 
rainbow,  Von  Behr,  fontinalis,  grayling,  and  whitefish  may  be  taken  from  the  Bame 
pool. 

Ibelieve  that  bass  would  thrive  in  the  small  lake  near  the  Gardiner  K'i\  er  where 
ice  is  cut  for  the  post;  also  in  Moose  and  Loon  lakes  in  the  Falls  River  Meadows, 
and  recommend  that  these  lakes  be  stocked  with  bass.  The  former  can  be  stocked 
at  any  time  of  year;  the  latter  only  in  summer. 

I  hope  that  a  hatchery  will  be  established  here,  and  some  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment instructed  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  trout.  A  folding  cam  as  boat  is 
much  needed  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  plants  made  in  several  lakes  reinoto 
from  a  wagon  road. 
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BIRDS. 

Pelicans,  geese,  ducks,  gulls,  and  sandhill  cranes  are  numerous.  There  are  some 
swan.  All  of  these  birds  nest  here.  Ospreys,  hawks,  and  eagles  are  fairly  numer- 
ous. There  are  a  few  sharp-tailed  grouse,  but  in  the  main  the  altitude  is  too  great 
for  them.  The  big  mountain  grouse  is  fairly  abundant  all  over  the  park,  and  broods 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  are  found  in  many  places.  Sage  grouse  have  been  seen  in  the 
park,  but  are  very  uncommou.  The  jay  family  is  represented  by  the  magpie  in  some 
parts  of  the  park,  and  by  the  Clarks  crow,  moose  bird,  and  crested  jay  in  all  parts 
The  little  water  ousel,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  bird,  is  fairly  common,  espe- 
cially on  the  Gardiner  and  Gibbon  rivers.  Robins,  kingtishers,  and  other  small  birds 
abound. 

ANIMALS. 

Buffalo. — But  very  few  buffalo  have  been  reported  this  season.  The  scouts,  how- 
ever, seldom  see  much  sign  in  the  summer,  and  now  the  few  remaining  buffalo  are 
scattered  andrange  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  park  in  summer. 
I  am  confident  of  finding  25  this  winter,  when  the  snowshoe  season  sets  in,  and  hope 
there  are  nearly  double  this  number  in  the  park.  Since  Idaho  has  forbidden  the 
killing  of  buffalo — as  has  Montana  and  Wyoming — I  have  strong  hopes  of  being 
able  to  protect  them  from  further  slaughter  by  poachers.  Whether  they  will  still 
decrease  on  account  of  natural  causes  only  time  can  tell.  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made  to  protect  them  and  to  save  the  remnant,  if  possible. 

Moose. — Moose  are  becoming  quite  numerous  in  the  south  part  of  the  park,  and 
particularly  in  the  southern  forest  reserve,  where  I  believe  there  are  more  moose 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  park.  There  are  rumors  of  a  band  between  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  Grand  Canyon,  but  this  rumor  will  not  be  verified  before  snow 
falls.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  urged  to  include  the  forest 
reserve  in  the  park.  This  reserve  is  now  under  charge  of  the  park  management, 
with  orders  to  protect  the  game  therein.  The  only  practical  change  which  would 
take  place  in  the  status  of  this  strip,  were  it  included  in  the  park  proper,  is  that 
the  law  of  May  7,  1894,  would  then  apply  to  it,  and  poachers  could  be  prosecuted 
and  punished  by  law,  whereas  now  it  is  only  under  executive  orders. 

Elk. — Notwithstanding  the  hard  winter  of  1896-97,  which  killed  many  elk  and 
drove  many  more  out  of  the  park,  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  their  num- 
ber. I  believe  that  more  than  5,000  winter  in  the  park,  and  that  at  least  15,000 
leave  the  park  in  the  autumn  to  winter  in  the  lower  country. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve  this  year,  just  after 
the  first  snowstorm,  on  October  13  and  14.  The  country  about  Jackson  Lake  was 
literally  alive  with  elk,  and  from  the  best  estimates  I  believe  that  10,000  crossed  the 
south  boundary  this  fall.  Many  go  down  the  Madison  to  winter;  some  down  the 
Gallatin,  and  some  down  the  Yellowstone.  All  that  survive  the  winter  return  to  the 
park  to  raise  their  young,  as  soon  as  the  snow  will  permit  of  their  return.  Of  those 
that  winter  in  the  park,  the  largest  herd  ranges  north  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  in 
the  country  that  it  has  been  so  often  proposed  to  cut  off  from  the  park.  I  doubt  i  f  any 
more  would  ever  winter  in  the  park  under  any  circumstances,  if  this  should  happen. 
The  park  furnishes  an  ideal  summer  range  for  40,000  elk,  but  there  is  not  enough 
winter  range  for  one-fourth  that  number. 

Sheep. — There  are  several  bands  of  sheep  that  range  along  the  higher  mountains 
of  the  park.  A  very  fine  bunch  winters  close  to  the  post,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Everts.  This  bunch  numbered  about  thirty  last  winter.  There  are  smaller  bunches 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  some  along  the  range  between  Swan  Lake  Flat 
and  the  Madison  Basin,  and  a  considerable  number  in  that  portion  of  the  forest 
reserve  east  of  the  park.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  in 
the  park,  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  their  range,  but  I  am  confident  of  more 
than  100,  and  believe  there  are  200  in  the  park. 

Deer. — Deer  are  numerous,  and  in  the  summer  are  distributed  over  the  whole  park 
Their  protection  has  as  yet  offered  no  difficulties  and  probably  will  not  for  many 
years  to  come.  Probably  200  winter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  post  and  are 
very  tame.  A  few  white-tail  deer  inhabit  the  lower  and  more  open  portions  of  the 
park. 

Antelope. — Last  winter  drove  many  of  the  antelope  out  of  the  park,  and  of  the 
number  which  left  but  few  ever  returned.  A  year  ago  there  were  probably  1,000 
antelope  in  the  park;  now  I  doubt  if  there  are  half  that  number.  Their  winter 
range  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  Everts,  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner  rivers. 
This  range  has  become  infested  with  coyotes,  which  kill  many  antelope  and  worry 
the  rest  of  them,  until  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  the  coyotes  can  be  driven  away  or 
killed  the  antelope  will  be  driven  from  their  winter  range  and  will  not  return. 

Bear. — The  bear  have  increased  and  are  quite  numerous;  the  small  black  bears  are 
very  fearless.     They  frequent  the  garbage  dumps  at  all  the  hotels  and  are  objects  of 
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much  interest  to  tourists.     If  let  alone  they  are  quite  harmless,  and  the  enjoyment 
they  afford  tourists  more  than  offsets  the  mischief  they  do. 

Wolverine.-^- Wolverine,  while  not  plentiful,  are  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
-.park,  though  they  are  seldom  seen  by  tourists. 

Coyotes. — Coyotes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  sections.  They  do  some  damage 
to  the  waterfowl  and  kill  some  of  the  young  elk,  but  the  antelope  i^  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  their  depredations.  If  a  large  number  of  coyotes  could  be  gotten  rid 
of,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  other  game  in  the  pai  K. 

There  are  some  mountain  lions,  but  these  are  rarely  seen  and  do  no  material  harm. 

Fur-hearing  animals. — The  beaver  are  quite  numerous  in  the  park,  and  inhabit  t  In- 
following  localities:  Gardiner  River,  near  the  post,  Lupine  and  Blacktail  creeks, 
Elk  Creek,  the  Lamar  River,  Slough  Creek,  Cache  Creek,  Soda  Butte  (reek,  a  few 
in  Pelican  Creek,  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  Thoroughfare  Creek,  a  few  in  Barlow's 
Fork  of  Snake  River,  some  in  Falls  River  Meadows,  a  few  about  Shoshone  Lake. 
There  is  a  flourishing  colony  in  Nez  Perce  Creek,  a  large  one  near  the  month  of 
Magpie  Creek,  and  a  goodly  number  in  the  Gibbon  River  near  Norris.  There  a  re  some 
in  Cascade  Creek  and  in  the  lake,  and  all  the  creeks  that  drain  into  the  Gardiner 
River  above  the  falls.  The  lower  beaver  dam,  opposite  Obsidian  Cliff,  has  been 
rebuilt.  I  think  there  are  more  beaver  in  the  park  now  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  six  years,  and  if  unmolested  they  will  rapidly  inerease.  Their  protection,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  intrusted  to  the  park  management.  They 
are  now  quite  valuable  and  very  easy  to  trap,  and  their  skins  are  easily  disposed  of. 
The  professional  beaver  trapper  leaves  almost  no  sign  of  his  work,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  catch  him  at  his  work. 

Otter  are  fairly  abundant  and  have  increased  since  the  barren  streams  have  been 
stocked  with  fish. 

Marten  are  plentiful  and  are  widely  distributed,  as  are  the  Canadian  lynx  and 
wild- cat. 

Mink  are  quite  plenty;  foxes  are  plenty,  and  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  black 
and  cross  foxes.  There  are  some  badgers  and  many  muskrats,  ground  hogs,  squir- 
rels, skunks,  porcupines,  and  rabbits.  Of  the  last  we  have  the  cottontails,  a  few 
jack  rabbits,  many  snowshoe  rabbits,  besides  the  paca — tiny  rock  rabbits. 

On  the  whole  the  park  is  a  grand  success  as  a  game  preserve.  The  variety  of  spe- 
cies is  great  and  the  condition  of  most  of  the  species  is  satisfactory.  The  exceptions 
to  this  are,  first,  the  buffalo,  which  are  undoubtedly  away  from  their  natural  range, 
the  open  plains;  and  next  the  antelope,  which  are  suffering  for  lack  of  suitable  win- 
ter range,  and  from  the  depredations  of  coyotes.  The  elk  problem  is  not  a  serious 
one  as  yet,  but  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  a  few  years,  unless  more  suitable  territory 
is  provided  for  winter  range.  This  territory  can  now  be  acquired  with  little  diffi- 
culty and  at  insignificant  expense,  and  if  it  is  acquired  promptly  there  will  always 
be  elk  hunting  about  the  edges  of  the  park.  The  longer  the  acquisition  of  this 
winter  range  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  it  will  be,  until  perhaps  a  few  generations 
hence  the  elk  problem  will  become  as  difficult  as  is  that  of  the  buffalo  now. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Elmer  Lindsley, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

The  Acting  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Lindsley  has  been  charged,  under  my  direction,  with  the  duties 
of  instructing  the  outposts  and  detachments  in  the  work  of  protection, 
with  regulating  the  movements  of  scouts,  and  making  frequent  inspec- 
tions of  all  detached  outposts,  the  manner  in  which  patrol  and  scouting 
duty  is  performed — in  brief,  he  is  charged  with  the  main  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  fish,  game,  and  fur-bearing  animals  against  poachers. 

From  my  own  personal  observation  and  reports  of  scouts,  1  believe 
this  report  to  be  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  at  this  time.  Later,  \\  hen 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  traveling  on  skis,  the  number  of  buffalo 
and  moose  in  the  park  may  be  closely  verified,  and,  if  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  numbers  in  this  report,  it  will  be  revised  and  amended 
accordingly. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4  a  large  band  of  antelope  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Everts  drifted  across  the  north  boundary  line  of 
the  park,  between  Gardiner  and  Electric  Peak.  They  were  fired  into 
by  lawless  persons  and  10  were  killed.  The  band  recrossed  the  line 
into  the  park.     Later  in  the  day  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  with  a  detach- 
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ment  of  20  men  and  2  scouts,  formed  a  long*  skirmish  line  and  herded 
this  band  back  to  their  winter  range.     The  band  numbered  about  250. 

Having  obtained  the  names  of  the  lawless  persons  who  slaughtered 
the  antelope,  I  have  given  instructions  if  found  inside  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  park  they  shall  be  arrested  and  ejected  therefrom — not 
necessarily  at  the  nearest  point.  One  of  the  miscreants,  John  Dewing 
by  name,  was  of  the  party  which  slaughtered  so  many  antelope  under 
similar  conditions  last  winter. 

The  coyotes  and  the  winter  storms  cause  the  antelope  to  drift  down 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  and  out  of  the  park.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  diminish  the  number  of  coyotes. 

An  earthquake  shock  several  seconds  in  duration  was  experienced  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  2.30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  4th  instant.  It 
aroused  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers,  but  caused 
no  perceptible  damage.  It  was  not  noticed  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  Fire- 
hole  Basin,  Grand  Canyon,  or  Morris  Basin. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended  that  one  additional  troop  of  cavalry  and  one  com- 
pany of  infantry  be  stationed  at  Fort  Yellowstone  for  temporary  duty 
during  the  tourist  season,  or  in  lieu  thereof  two  companies  of  infantry. 

That  the  forest  reserve  adjoining  the  park  boundaries,  set  apart, 
reserved,  and  established  as  a  public  reservation  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  made  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1891;  also,  all  that 
tract  of  land  situate  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  embraced  within  the 
following  boundaries:  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  parallel  44° 
north  latitude  with  110°  west  meridian,  thence  due  south  on  said  merid- 
ian to  parallel  43°  30'  north  latitude,  thence  due  west  to  the  meridian  of 
110°  50',  thence  due  north  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  parallel  44° 
north  latitude,  thence  due  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning; also,  all  that  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
embraced  within  the  following  boundaries :  Beginning  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  present  Yellowstone  National  Park  boundary,  thence  due 
south  to  parallel  44°  north  latitude,  thence  due  east  on  said  parallel  to 
its  point  of  intersection  with  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  be  made  part  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  as  now  fixed  by  law, 
be  extended  to  include  the  same,  and  that  the  National  Park  protective 
act,  approved  May  7, 1894,  section  1,  be  amended  accordingly. 

The  altitude  is  too  great  for  agriculture,  and  of  the  thousand  elk 
estimated  as  slaughtered  there  annually,  75  per  cent  are  taken  by  non- 
residents, for  the  heads  and  teeth. 
Yery  respectfully, 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel  Third  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Inclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  general  and  special  instructions  per- 
taining to  outposts,  and  report  pertaining  to  disbursements. 


Exhibit  1. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Tf'yo.,  November  1,  1897. 
Lieutenant  Lindsley,  Fourth  Cavalry,  under  the  special  directions  of  the  acting 
superintendent,  is  charged  with  the  important  work  of  protecting  the  game,  fur- 
bearing,  and  feathered  animals  of  the  park. 
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The  following  instructions  will  govern  .it  t  be  respective  stat  ions  designated.  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsley  will  give  any  additional  instructions,  from  time  bo  time,  as  ma-  be 
found  necessary. 

GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  operations  of  detachments  will  be  confined  to  park  limits,  except  in  emergen- 
cies, whjteh  will  be  reported  in  detail,  with  reasons  Cor  leaving  the  park. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  stations  in  winter  is  to  protect  the  birds  and  animals  in 
the  park.     To  this  end  each  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  station  should, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  country  includ< 
his  district,  and  should  learn  by  observation  the  haunts  and  habits  of  fishes,  birds, 
and  animals  in  his  district,  and  for  whose  preservation  he  is  beld  responsible. 

A  record  of  each  day's  happenings,  with  number  of  miles  traveled,  destination, 
object  of  the  trip,  number  of  men,  and  kind  of  transportation  (whether  on  f<  ot,  on 
horseback,  or  on  skis),  will  be  kept.  The  number  and  kind  of  game  seen,  its  con- 
dition, the  game  signs  seen,  and  the  temperature  and  condition  of  weather  will  :.l  o 
be  recorded.  A  copy  of  this  record  will  be  made  out  at  the  close  of  each  month  and 
forwarded  to  headquarters  by  first  opportunity.  This  monthly  report  will  also 
include  a  summary  of  the  different  kinds  of  game  in  the  district,  their  range,  con- 
dition, and  an  estimate  of  their  number.  The  soldier  in  charge  of  a  scouting  partj 
or  patrol  will  carry  a  blank  book,  furnished  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  will  record 
minutely  the  details  of  each  day's  trip,  camping  places,  length  of  march  and  time 
consumed  in  marching,  weather,  game  and  game  signs  observed,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  the  trip.  Upon  returning  to  the  station  this  record  will  be  copied  in  tin; 
station  record  book  and  also  copied  on  the  monthly  report. 

No  trip  will  be  made  on  snowshoes  by  one  man  alone. 

An  abundant  supply  of  park  regulations  will  he  furnished  from  headquarters,  and 
the  noncommissioned  officer  will  see  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  is  posted 
within  the  limits  of  his  district.  All  violations  of  these  regulations  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  tourists  shall  be  treated  with  fairness. 

The  special  instructions  from  this  office  regarding  the  carrying,  sealing,  and  inspe*  - 
tion  of  firearms  will  be  complied  with.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  remain  aboul 
stations,  except  members  of  this  command.  To  prevent  suffering,  however,  shelter 
may  be  granted  in  cases  of  necessity.  As  soon  as  the  necessity  is  over  the  parties 
must  be  required  to  leave. 

When  the  weather  permits  a  trip  of  some  kind  should  be  made  daily. 

As  neither  the  game  nor  the  poachers  travel  by  the  wagon  roads,  these  roads 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  patrols  and  scouting  parties. 

Visits  to  any  particular  locality  should  be  made  at  irregular  intervals  and  always 
by  a  different  route,  if  possible.  In  this  way  all  of  the  country  will  he  learned  in 
time. 

Especial  attention  will  he  given  to  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  forest  fires. 

All  persons  traveling  through  the  park  from  October  1  to  June  1  should  he  regardt 
with  suspicion.     They  will   be  closely  questioned  and  carefully  inspected,  and.  if 
necessary,  will  bo  watched  from  station  to  station. 

People  arrested  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  springs,  with 
necessary  witnesses  in  their  case.     They  will  be  compelled  to  make  such  mardb.es  as 
the  guard  thinks  proper,  but  will  not  he  compelled  to  go  more  than  a  reasonable 
distance,  their  transportation  being  considered. 

Great  care  must  he  taken  that  fire  does  not  destroy  any  of  the  station  buildings; 
candles,  except  in  lanterns,  will  not  bo  taken  into  the  stable,  nor  vill  matches  b< 
lighted  there. 

Grain  and  hay  will  be  frequently  inspected  to  prevent  waste  or  injury.  Cleanli- 
ness of  building  and  person  will  be  required  at  all  times;  should  vermin  he  found. 
every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  exterminate  them. 

All  persons  are  enjoined  to  use  the  rations  in  the  snowshoe  cabins  only  in  ease-  of 
necessity;  never  under  any  circumstances  to  waste  any  of  them,  and  to  always  leave 
the  cabins  and  their  contents  secure  and  in  good  condition.  Tin  as  and  shovel 
must  be  left  inside,  the  comfortables  hanged  up.  the  cooking  utensils  left  'lean  and 
dry  and  the  food  in  its  box  secure  from  mice.  etc.  Enough  dry  wood  for  one  night 
should  always  be  left  in  the  cabin. 

The  noncommissioned  officer  will  beheld  strictly  responsible  for  everything  per- 
taining to  the  station,  and  when  relieved  will  turn  over  to  his  .successor  all  tin- 
records,  instructions,  and  public  property  in  his  possession,  taking  receipt  therefor 
in  duplicate.  This  receipt  will  show  the  number  or  quantity  and  condition  of 
articles,  and  one  copy  will  he  at  once  transmitted  to  the  post  quartermaster. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 

Soda  Butte  Station. — The  region  to  bo  covered  by  men  from  this  station  will  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Yellowstone  River  and  ou  the  south  by  Broad  C  •  k  and 
the  divide  between  Lamar  River  and  Pelican  Creek. 
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Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  prevention  of  poaching  near  the  park 
boundaries,  especially  on  upper  Slough  Creek. 

In  times  of  high  water  the  bridge  over  Lamar  River  near  the  station  will  be  fre- 
quently visited,  and  destruction  of  it  prevented  if  possible. 

A  register  of  all  parties  passing  the  station  will  be  kept,  and  a  transcript  of  it 
will  accompany  each  monthly  report. 

Nearly  all  the  streams  in  this  district  contain  beaver,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  specially  mentioned  in  each  report.  Buffalo  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  portion  of  the  district,  and  the  buffalo  signs  observed  will  also  be  noted  in  each 
report.  The  buffalo  must  not  be  pursued  nor  frightened.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  preventing  of  the  killing  of  elk  on  the  north  and  east  boundaries  of  the 
park  and  the  forest  reserve. 

Riverside. — The  district  to  be  covered  by  men  from  this  station  extends  from  the 
head  of  Bechler  River  to  Mount  Holmes,  over  the  Madison  Plateau  and  up  the  Madi- 
son River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Gibbon  River,  but  not  over  in  the  valley  of  the 
Firehole,  and  including  all  the  country  north  of  the  station  which  drains  into  the 
Madison. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  poaching,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  foothills  around  the  basin  in  the  fall  and  spring  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  capture  of  live  animals  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Fur  poachers 
must  be  closely  watched  for  in  the  whole  district,  especially  along  all  streams.  The 
whole  district  must  be  frequently  patrolled  in  winter  to  detect  the  trail  of  parties 
who  may  have  entered  on  skis  to  poach  in  other  districts. 

The  printed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  bridge  near  the  station  will  be  carefully 
obeyed. 

Patrols  may  be  sent  to  the  Fountain  or  to  Norris  once  in  ten  days  for  mail. 

A  register  of  all  parties  passing  the  station  will  be  kept,  and  a  transcript  of  it  will 
accompany  each  monthly  report. 

Snake  River. — The  district  to  be  covered  by  men  from  this  station  will  include  all 
of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Madison  Lake  to  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  outlet,  thence  to  the  Thumb,  thence  along  the 
lake  shore  to  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam  Creek,  thence  east  to  the  east  boundary  of  the 
park,  and  south  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  poaching  near  the  forest 
reserve  boundary  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  the  Falls  River  Basin. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  buffalo  on  the  west  side. 
and  to  the  moose,  elk,  and  fur  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  forest  reserve  The 
buffalo  must  not  be  pursued  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  near  enough  to 
frighten  them  from  their  winter  range. 

Printed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  bridge  over  Snake  River  will  be  carefully 
obeyed. 

As  this  district  is  far  removed  from  stations  of  any  considerable  bodies  of  troops, 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

A  register  of  all  parties  passing  the  station  will  be  kept,  and  a  transcript  of  it 
will  accompany  each  monthly  report. 

In  each  monthly  report  special  mention  will  be  made  of  buffalo,  moose,  and  beaver 
in  the  district. 

Norris. — The  district  to  be  covered  by  men  from  this  station  will  be  bounded  by  a 
line  from  Apollinaris  Spring  to  Mount  Holmes,  thence  south  along  the  divide  to  the 
Madison  Canyon,  along  the  Gibbon  River  to  the  falls,  thence  northeast  to  the  Canyon 
Hotel,  thence  northwest  to  Apollinaris  Spring,  including  all  that  country  that  drains 
into  the  Gibbon. 

During  the  summer  patrols  will  be  made  each  day  to  connect  with  similar  patrols 
from  the  Canyon  and  the  Lower  Basin,  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  and  violation 
of  park  regulations. 

The  Norris  Geyser  Basin  will  be  watched,  and  all  irregularities  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  station  prevented. 

If  mail  is  not  otherwise  received,  a  patrol  may  be  sent  to  the  post  for  it  each  ten 
days. 

When  arrests  are  made  the  facts  will  be  reported  to  headquarters  at  once  by  wire. 

The  beaver  in  Winter,  Straight,  Obsidian,  Solfatara,  and  Cascade  creeks  and  in 
the  Gibbon  River  must  be  carefully  guarded.  Report  any  moose  or  sheep  sign  at 
once  by  telephone.     Patrol  carefully  for  bear  trappers  in  the  whole  district. 

Mud  Geyser  Station. — The  district  to  be  covered  by  men  from  this  station  will 
include  that  country  on  the  east  of  the  Yellowstone  River  between  Broad  Creek  and 
Beaverdam  Creek,  and  limited  by  the  mountains  east  of  the  Park  and  the  Divide, 
between  Pelican  Creek  and  the  Lamar  River.  It  also  includes  the  Hayden  Valley 
and  the  country  south  as  far  as  the  Thumb. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  poaching. 

In  summer  this  station  will  be  moved  to  the  regular  camping  place  near  the  Lake 
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Hotel,  when  its  duties  will  consist  mostly  in  the  regulation  of  camping  parties  and 
the  prevention  of  forest  tires.  For  this  purpose  daily  patrols  will  be  made  over  the 
roads  toward  the  Canyon  and  toward  the  Thumb. 

During  the  winter,  if  mail  is  not  otherwise  received,  patrol-  ina.\  be  seul  every 
ten  days  to  Norris. 

Exceptin  urgent  cases  members  of  this  station  will  not  be  permitted  to  incur  hills 
at  either  the  Lake  or  Canyon  hotels;  such  cases  will  be  immediately  reported,  and 
eause  therefor,  by  wire. 

A  special  report  will  be  made  in  regard  fco  buffalo  or  buffalo  signs  seen  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  great  care  will  be  exercised  not  to  pursue  or  frighten  the  buffalo  on  fcheii 
winter  range. 

The  number  and  location  of  fur-bearing  animals-  -especially  beaver— will  be  men- 
tioned in  each  report. 

Lower  Basin. — The  Lower  Basin  Station  will  be  established  when  the  troops  from 
that  camp  return  to  the  post. 

The  ground  to  he  covered  by  it  will  be  the  valley  of  the  Firehole  River  from  its 
source  to  the  Gibbon,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nez  Perce  Greet  and  its  tributaries;  also 
the  valley  of  the  Gibbon  below  the  falls,  and  the  country  drained  by  Shoshone  and 
Heron  (De  Lacey)  creeks  and  northeast  to  the  Thumb. 

The  bear  parks  and  valley  of  the  Little  Firehole  will  also  he  included  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  beaver  and  all  other  fur-hearing  animals  will  lie  carefully  protected,  and 
any  buffalo  sign  reported  at  once  by  wire. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  prevent  any  access  to  the  buffalo  herd  by 
poachers  coining  over  from  the  west. 

Frequent  reports  will  be  made  by  telephone  of  the  condition  of  affairs  about  the 
station. 

If  mail  is  not  otherwise  received,  a  patrol  may  he  sent  to  Norris  for  it  each  ten 
days. 

After  the  hotels  close  especial  watch  will  be  kept  of  all  parties  entering  the  district 
with  teams  or  pack  trains,  and  any  parties  who  interfere  with  supplies  of  hay  and 
grain  belonging  to  either  hotel  or  transportation  companies  will  be  promptly  arrested 
and  returned  to  headquarters  for  trial. 

s.  B.  M.  Young, 
Colonel  Third  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 


Exhibit  2. 

Office  of  DisnrRsixc;  Quartftimastfr, 
Improvement  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Mammoth  Hot  Sprinf/s,  Wyo.,  October  25, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  work  in  tin- 
Yellowstone  National  Park  under  the  appropriation  for  the  "  Improvement  and  pro- 
tection" of  the  same  during  the  season  of  1897: 

UNDER   CONTRACT   FOR   GRUBBING   AND   CLEARING    FOR    ROADS. 

Riverside  to  west  boundary $787.  50 

Elk  Park  to  Gibbon  Meadows L80.50 

Soda  Butte  toward  east  boundary t,  066. 00 


$2,034.00 


SURVEYING. 

Determining  exact  location  of  portions  of  south  boundary 

Labor  

Saddle  horses  and  pack  train 

Rations,  material,  tools,  etc 

Office  and  transportation 

Locating  new  road  from  Riverside  to  west  boundary  : 

Labor  

Team  hire 

Rations,  tools,  etc 

Office  and  transportation 


1.  140. 

lit 

570. 

L'l 

366. 

5! 

201. 

(IT 

60.  00 

lv 

Id 

11. 

32 

7- 

-1 

578.34 
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Locating  new  road  from  Elk  Park  to  Gibbon  Meadows: 

Labor $15.  00 

Team  hire 4.  60 

Rations,  tools,  etc 2.  60 

Office  and  transportation 1.  96 

Relocating  portion  of  road  to  east  boundary  near  Soda  Butte : 

Labor .' 121.  66 

Team  hire 32.  20 

Rations,  tools,  etc 28.  00 

Office  and  transportation 15.  38 

Preliminary  survey  for  proposed  road  to  Golden  Gate: 

Labor  '. 28.  71 

Horse  hire 2.  88 

Rations,  tools,  etc 4.  08 

Office  and  transportation 3. 15 

Viewing  location  for  proposed  road  over  Mount  Washburn: 

Traveling  expenses 38.  39 

Office  and  transportation 3.  84 

Determining  altitudes  and  marking  same  on  mileposts,  Norris 
to  West  Thumb,  via  Fountain  and  Upper  Basin : 

Labor 94.31 

Team  hire 26.  04 

Rations,  tools,  etc 16.  50 

Office  and  transportation 9.  43 

Locating  portion  of  north  boundary  and  setting  posts  on  same : 

Labor 545.03 

Team  hire 108.52 

Rations,  tools,  etc 148.  64 

Office  and  transportation 75.  35 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Three  miles  road,  Riverside  to  west  boundary: 

Labor 500.  62 

Team  hire.... 434.34 

Rations,  tools,  etc 186.  €0 

Office  and  transportation 102.  64 

Ornamental  space  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  one-fifth  mile  of 
roadway,  and  water  trough  for  carrying  water  to  same: 

Labor 187.70 

Team  hire 86.  05 

Rations,  tools,  etc 52.  50 

Surveying,  and  office  and  transportation 23.  37 

New  approach  to  Grand  Canyon  Hotel  and  railings  at  dangerous 
points  along  Grand  Canyon: 

Labor 216.09 

Team  hire 50.  71 

Rations,  tools,  etc 44.  00 

Office  and  transportation 19.  68 

New  road  to  east  boundary  (Cook  City  road),  from  new  bridge 

toward  head  of  canyon,  2\  miles: 

Labor 1,556.64 

Team  hire 1,  075.  75 

-  Rations,  tools,  etc 642.  24 

Office  and  transportation „ 243.  23 

* 

Rockwork  at  head  of  canvon,  1-i-  miles: 

Labor 3,533.61 

Team  hire 306.54 

Rations,  tools,  etc •  886.  40 

Office  and  transportation 361. 01 


524.  16 


197. 24 


38.82 


42.  23 


146.  28 


877.  54 


1,  224.  20 


349. 62 


330.  48 


3,517.86 


5,  087.  56 
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One-half  mile  of  road  from  White  Pyramid  to  Black  Sand  Basin 
at  Upper  Basin : 

Labor $30.  40 

Team  hire 13.80 

Rations,  tools,  etc 7    18 

Office  and  transportation 4.  52 

$56.20 

Grading-  on  1-mile  road,  Canyon  to  Lake  : 

Labor 62.  00 

Team  hire 30.00 

Rations,  tools,  etc 15.00 

Office  and  transportation 6. 00 

113.00 

SAWMILL. 

Labor 1, 177.  25 

Team  hire 346.  76 

Rations,  tools,  etc :->54.  90 

Office  and  transportation 142.40 

2,021.31 

Sawed:  Feel 

Lumber 210,  <  >8 1 

Squared  logs 25,  200 

Cedar  posts 12,  000 

247,  284 

At  $8.18  perM 2.020.50 

Hauling  lumber  for  storage  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  from  mill : 

Team  hire 290.  00 

Rations,  tools,  etc 58.  0(  > 

Office  and  transportation 29.  00 

377. 00 

BRIDGES. 

Building  bridge  over  Gibbon  River  in  Virginia  Meadows: 

Labor 19.50 

Team  hire 7.  9.". 

Rations,  tools,  etc 7.  00 

Office  and  transportation 2.71 

37. 19 

Bridge  over  Trout  Creek  between  Grand  Canyon  and  Lake  : 

Labor 55. 00 

Team  hire 21.21 

Rations,  tools,  etc 15.  68 

Office  and  transportation 8.  62 

100.54 

Bridge  over  Firehole  River  near  Riverside  Geyser : 

Labor 148. 00 

Team  hire 72.  00 

Rations,  tools,  etc 48.20 

Office  and  transportation 21. 00 

289.20 

Bridge  over  Gardiner  River  on  road  to  East  Boundary : 

Labor 280.  50 

Team  Hire 

Hauling  lumber L03.  00 

Rations,  tools,  etc 175. 72 

Office  and  transportation 36. 14 

57:;.  28 

Footbridge  over  Firehole  River  at  Biscuit  Basin  : 

Labor 9.oo 

Team  hire. 3. 95 

Rations,  tools,  etc 

Office  and  transportation L  29 

|v  go 
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REPAIRS. 

Opening  roads  at  commencement  of  season : 

Labor $190.  50 

Team  hire.... 72.33 

Rations,  tools,  etc 52,  56 

Office  and  transportation 26.  28 

$341. 67 

Repairs,  Gardiner  to  Golden  Gate : 

Labor 902.00 

Team  hire 384.  33 

Rations,  tools,  etc 281.  50 

Office  and  transportation 154. 83 

1,  722. 66 

Golden  Gate  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  via  Grand  Canyon: 

Labor 2,195.50 

Team  hire 951. 17 

Rations,  tools,  etc 629.12 

Office  and  transportation 314.  66 

4,090.45 

Norris  to  Upper  Basin,  via  Fountain : 

Labor 1,600.62 

Team  hire • 876.  75 

Rations,  tools,  etc 495. 40 

Office  and  transportation 247.  69 

3,  220. 46 

Upper  Basin  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  via  West  Thumb,  including 
new  small  bridge  near  West  Thumb: 

Labor 233.25 

Team  hire 124.12 

Rations,  tools,  etc 75. 12 

Office  and  transportation 35.  73 

468. 22 

Repairing  bridge  over  Firehole  River  near  camp  of  Troop  D : 

Labor 70.  00 

Team  hire 40.  00 

Rations,  tools,  etc 38.  00 

Office  and  transportation 11.  00 

159. 00 

Repairing  trestle  at  Golden  Gate : 

Labor 13. 50 

Team  hire 7. 90 

Rations,  tools,  etc 12.  00 

Office  and  transportation 2. 15 

35. 55 

Repairing  all  bridges  and  culverts,  between  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  Norris,  including  new  bridge  over  Green  Creek 
and  redecking  Indian  Creek  bridge : 

Labor 105.  00 

Team  hire 48.  72 

Rations,  tools,  etc 38.  00 

Office  and  transportation 15.  37 

207. 09 

Steamboat : 

Labor 367.  50 

Team  hire 47.40 

Rations,  tool,   etc 102.  44 

Office  and  transportation 41. 49 

558. 83 

Grand  total 30,  939. 14 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Pope, 
Major  and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A,,  Disbursing  Officer. 
Acting  Supt.  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo. 
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REPORT 


ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Yosemite  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Camp  near  Wawona,  CaL,  August  26,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  ot*  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

Under  orders  from  headquarters,  Department  of  California,  1  re- 
ported to  you  by  letter,  and  received  soon  after  my  arrival  here  a 
letter  directing  me  to  be  guided  by  the  instructions  given  to  acting 
superintendents  iu  the  past. 

I  left  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  on  May  10  with  Troop  K,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  which  had  been  designated  to  guard  this  park  during  the 
present  season.     The  troop  reached  this  place  on  May  22. 

On  May  26  the  first  patrol  went  out  to  scout  the  western  part  of  the 
park,  going  as  far  as  Till  Till.  Since  that  time  patrols  have  been  mov- 
ing through  the  whole  park.  Up  to  last  week  they  have  been  under 
command  of  officers,  but  now,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  but  two 
officers  on  duty  here,  it  has  become  necessary  to  send  out  some  of  them 
under  noncommissioned  officers.  The  guard  at  Crocker's,  consisting  of 
a  noncommissioned  officer  and  three  privates,  established  last  year  by 
Colonel  Young,  has  been  kept  up  this  year,  and  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary. It  gets  most  of  the  firearms  brought  in  over  the  Big  Oak  Flat 
and  Coulterville  roads,  instructs  campers  as  to  the  park  regulations, 
escorts  cattle  brought  in  on  permits  and  belonging  to  holders  <>f 
patented  lands  within  the  park,  besides  performing  numerous  other 
duties.  The  regular  patrols  have  found  that  there  is  less  trespassing 
in  the  park  than  in  past  years.  Very  few  signs  of  sheep  have  been 
found  inside  the  park  line,  and  they  were  mainly  in  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  part  of  the  park,  which  are  accessible  to  persons  crossing 
from  the  eastern  side  earlier  than  they  are  to  our  patrols.  Even  when 
we  can  get  through  the  snow,  progress  is  often  barred  by  the  lack  oi 
bridges,  to  which  attention  will  be  called  later.  The  patrols  sent  there 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  found  signs  of  sheep  having  been  driven 
across  the  southeast  corner  of  the  park. 

In  July,  Lieutenant  Benson  caught  a  herd  of  sheep  and  three  herd 
ers  near  the  head  of  Rush  Creek.     With  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
the  park,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  sheep  more  than  half  a  mile  inside 
the  line.     The  depredations  committed  by  sheep  and  their  herders  ai  e 
the  worst  that  we  have  to  contend  with.     The  northern  part  of  the 

SOT 
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park,  which  was  formerly  full  of  sheep,  is  now  clear.  Cattle  which 
used  to  range  over  the  whole  western  half  of  the  park  are  now  restricted 
to  the  land  belonging  to  their  owners,  who  are  held  to  a  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One 
cattle  owner,  whose  range  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  park  is  diffi- 
cult of  access,  owns  160  acres  and  claimed  the  right  to  use  a  whole 
township.  He  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  making  campers  move  on, 
claiming  to  own  the  land  in  which  they  camped.  He  has  now  removed 
his  cattle  and  horses  from  all  the  land  not  owned  by  him. 

The  game  in  the  park  seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the 
deer  and  other  animals  show  less  fear  of  human  beings  than  they  have 
shown  in  past  years,  an  indication  that  they  are  not  hunted  so  much 
as  they  formerly  were.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  against  carry- 
ing firearms  in  the  park  has  produced  good  results.  This  is  largety 
due  to  the  establishment  of  the  guard  near  Crocker's,  as  a  large  part 
of  the  game  killers  formerly  entered  by  the  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Coulter  - 
ville  roads.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  firearms  of  different  kinds 
have  been  taken  from  persons  entering  the  park.  I  know  of  only  one 
person  having  been  found  inside  the  park  with  firearms  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that  was  a  small  pistol.  Colonel  Young  received  information 
that,  after  the  departure  of  the  troops,  last  November  hunters  came  into 
the  park  and  killed  a  good  many  deer.  In  this  connection  it  is  deemed 
important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Indians  from  Nevada  come 
in  late  every  fall  and  kill  deer  in  great  quantities.  A  party  of  them 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  hunting  on  Porcupine  Creek  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1805.  The  Interior  Department  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  still 
more  so  through  the  efforts  of  the  California  fish  commission,  many 
streams  and  lakes  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  stocked  with  trout. 
This  subject  was  fully  reported  upon  by  Colonel  Young  in  the  two  reports 
submitted  by  him  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  trout  furnished  this  year  were  in  such  a 
weak  condition  that  many  of  them  died  before  they  could  be  distributed, 
although  the  distribution  was  begun  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
fish  intended  for  waters  then  inaccessible  were  put  in  streams  that 
could  be  reached. 

During  the  last  two  yeans  most  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  First 
Lieut.  Harry  C.  Benson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  to  whose  energy  and  judgment 
is  largely  due  the  great  increase  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
park. 

Forest  fires  have  been  unusually  numerous  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
prompt  action  and  hard  work  of  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  the  guard  at  Crocker's,  a  fire  that  threatened  the  Merced  Big  Tree 
Grove  was  put  out  before  it  could  do  any  harm  to  these  trees.  The 
largest  fire  occurred  near  Hazel  Green,  and  burned  over  a  tract  cover- 
ing several  square  miles.  A  detachment  of  20  men  did  much  to  prevent 
its  spreading  still  more.  At  last  accounts  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
rain,  except  in  one  place.  Many  fires  were  reported  soon  enough  to 
enable  detachments  to  extinguish  them  before  they  had  spread  very  far. 
These  fires  are  generally  due  to  the  ignorance  or  willful  carelessness  of 
campers.  The  one  near  Hazel  Green  was  undoubtedly  started  by  two 
campers,  who  had,  unfortunately,  left  the  park  before  the  starting  of  the 
fire  was  traced  to  them.  Some  large  timber,  much  of  fair  size,  and  all 
the  young  growth  were  destroyed. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  persons  to  whose  carelessness  these 
fires  were  due  escaped  without  being  taken  into  custody.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  fires  have  been  deliberately 
started  by  persons  just  outside  the  park  line  and  brought  in  by  the 
strong  westerly  winds  that  have  been  blowing  for  some  time. 

In  1894,  Lieutenant  McClure,  Fifth  Cavalry,  on  duty  in  this  park 
with  Troop  0,  Fourth  Cavalry,  prepared  a  map  of  the  park,  lie  was 
again  on  duty  here  in  1895,  and  made  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions in  his  map,  from  notes  taken  by  himself  and  Lieutenants  Benson 
and  Smedberg,  Fourth  Cavalry.  Last  year  Lieutenant  Benson  took 
up  the  work  where  Lieutenant  McClure  had  left  it.  All  through  last 
winter  he  worked  at  it,  and  has  produced  an  excellent  and  accurate 
map.  A  comparison  of  this  map,  which  is  inclosed,  with  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant McClure,  which  was  published  with  my  report  in  1895,  will 
show  the  corrections  made,  and  will  also  show  the  new  trails  opened 
and  blazed  during  the  past  two  years.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  Lieutenant  Benson's  map  be  published  writh  this  report,  and  that 
the  original  be  returned. 

By  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  land  offices  at  Stockton  and 
Independence,  and  by  making  tracings  of  the  maps  in  the  surveyor- 
general's  office,  Lieutenant  Benson  has  also  compiled  a  large  scale  map, 
showing  in  colors  all  patented  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 
This  map  has  been  of  great  value  in  passing  upon  the  many  questions 
of  ownership  that  are  constantly  coming  up,  and  it  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  any  new  officer  coming  here  as  superintendent. 

The  necessity  for  a  careful  and  accurate  survey  of  the  park  lines  lias 
been  urged  ever  since  the  park  was  established,  and  grows  more  impera- 
tive from  year  to  year.  I  saw  in  the  public  press  a  report  that  the 
survey  was  to  be  made  this  year,  and  received  later  a  letter  from  a 
surveyor,  who  said  that  he  had  the  contract  for  making  the  survey. 
Since  then  nothing  more  has  been  heard  from  him,  but  it  has  been 
rumored  that  the  survey  is  not  to  be  begun  this  year.  The  lines  of  the 
park  ought  to  be  carefully  surveyed  and  clearly  marked,  in  order  that 
the  law  abiding  may  know  how  far  they  can  properly  go,  and  that  the 
willful  trespassers  may  not  be  able  to  advance  a  plea  of  ignorance. 

There  are  in  the  park  four  principal  roads,  the  only  ones  really 
worthy  of  the  name.  These  are  the  road  of  the  Yosemite  Stage  and 
Turnpike  Company,  from  Wawona  to  the  Yosemite  Valle}^;  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  road,  which  enters  the  park  about  3  miles  west  of  dock- 
ers and  runs  into  the  Yosemite  Valley  at  the  foot  of  El  Capitan;  the 
Coulterville  road,  which  crosses  the  park  line  about  3  miles  south  of 
the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  and  runs  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley; the  Tioga  road,  built  by  the  Great  Siena  Wagon  Road  Company, 
running  from  Crocker's  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  park,  about  50  miles. 
All  these  roads  are  toll  roads,  and  all  are  kept  up  by  the  companies 
running  them,  except  the  Tioga  road,  which  has  been  allowed,  through 
disuse,  to  become  entirely  out  of  repair.  The  three  first-named  roads 
are  the  routes  by  which  nearly  all  tourists  and  campers  enter  the  park, 
the  number  coining  in  on  horseback  by  trail  constituting  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number.  The  roughness  of  the  country 
and  the  many  difficulties  of  construction  to  be  overcome  made  the  first 
cost  of  these  roads  very  great;  the  severe  winter,  with  a  very  heavy 
snowfall,  make  necessary  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  annu- 
ally to  put  them  in  repair  in  the  spring.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
companies,  to  get  a  fair  return  on  their  investments,  have  to  charge 
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high  rates  of  toll.  Now  that  the  Government  has  established  a 
national  park,  it  seems  only  right  that  it  should  buy  and  maintain 
all  these  roads,  including  tbe  Tioga  road.  The  last-named  road  was 
fully  described  in  Colonel  Young's  report  in  1896.  There  is  nothing  to 
add  to  his  remarks,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion of  this  road  grows  worse  from  year  to  year. 

Besides  the  tourists  who  go  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  the  different 
stage  lines,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  from  3,000  to  4,000 
persons  enter  the  park  in  wagons  owned  or  hired  by  them.  Some  of 
them  are  people  of  sufficient  means  to  buy  what  hay  and  grain  they 
need  and  to  pay  their  toll  without  feeling  the  expense,  but  the  majority 
are  not.  Many  farmers  in  the  hot  and  unhealthy  San  Joaquin  Valley 
harvest  their  crops  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  season  of  compara- 
tive rest  to  put  their  families  and  a  few  weeks'  provisions  in  their 
wagons  and  take  them  to  the  mountains.  Most  of  them  have  to  care- 
fully consider  every  item  of  expense.  Free  roads,  well  kept,  and  plenty 
of  good  grazing  would  enable  many  of  them  to  seek  health  and  pleasure 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  who  are  now  unable  to  do  so.  For 
these  the  purchase  and  repair  of  the  Tioga  road  would  be  of  great 
benefit.  Along  this  road  are  numbers  of  large  and  beautiful  meadows, 
furnishing  excellent  grazing  for  the  stock,  and  the  scenery  along  the 
road  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  park.  From  different 
camping  places  along  this  road  persons  traveling  in  wagons  could  visit 
points,  now  accessible  to  none  but  those  having  pack  animals.  Cathe- 
dral Park,  Virginia  Canyon,  Mount  Conness,  Mount  Gibbs,  Mount  Lyell, 
the  Parker  Glacier,  and  other  places  of  scarcely  less  interest  could  be 
visited  by  trips  of  only  one  day  from  points  that  could  be  reached  by 
wagons.  The  cool  climate  and  the  excellent  and  abundant  water  would 
attract  many  campers,  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  park  and 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  it.  The  State  of  California  has  bought 
and  made  free  all  parts  of  those  toll  roads  lying  within  the  Yosemite 
grant  belongiug  to  the  State. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Government  purchase  all  these  roads 
and  that  ample  provision  be  made  for  their  maintenance  and  repair. 
The  cost  of  putting  the  Tioga  road  into  good  condition  would  probably 
be  not  less  than  $10,000. 

The  purchase  and  repair  of  this  road  by  the  Government  would  make 
the  guarding  of  the  park  much  easier,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the 
practical  efficiency  of  the  troops  assigned  to  that  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1895-96,  after  the  return  of  this  troop  from  the  park, 
Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  commanding  the  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, after  consultation  with  myself  and  the  other  officers  who  had  been 
on  duty  here  the  season  before,  made  the  following  recommendation : 

There  should  be  a  good  trail  just  inside  of  the  border,  starting  from  Wawona, 
going  by  Duncans,  Buck  Camp,  Granite  Creek  Plateau,  Merced  Peak,  and  Little 
Jackass  Meadows;  thence  by  the  Mammoth  trail  to  Soda  Springs,  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin ;  thence  to  Agnews  Pass,  Rush  Creek,  Gem  Pass,  Glacier  Pass,  Parker  Pass,  to 
the  head  of  Mono  Pass ;  thence  by  the  Alkali  Creek  to  Virginia  Canyon,  Piute  Moun- 
tain, Benson  Lake,  Arndt  Lake,  Thompsons  Canyon,  Stubble  Field  Canyon,  Jack- 
mains  Canyon,  Laurel  Lake,  Lake  Eleanor,  McGills  Ranch,  via  Lake  Vernon,  Till 
Till  Valley,  to  Hog  Ranch.  When  this  trail  is  completed,  other  trails  running  from 
this  toward  the  center  of  the  park  should  also  be  constructed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
proper  patrolling  of  the  interior. 

^  -7?  *  ^  9r  tp  w 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  these 
trails,  but  I  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $7,000  be  appropriated  and 
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expended  in  the  construction  of  so  much  of  them  as  can  be  built  for 
that  sum.  This  would  include  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the 
following  streams : 

Chilnualna  Creek $75 

South  Fork  of  Merced  River 100 

Granite  Creek 100 

jS'orth  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  River 150 

San  Joaquin  River 150 

Rush  Creek 150 

Mount  Lyell  fork  of  Tuolumne  River 150 

Dana  fork  of  Tuolumne  River 100 

Alkali  Creek 75 

Return  Creek 100 

Matterhorn  Creek 100 

Slide  River 100 

Ranclieria  Creek  (in  Hetch  Hetchy) 150 

Tuolumne  River  (in  Hetch  Hetchy) 400 

Fall  River,  below  fall 50 

Fall  River,  at  Lake  Vernon 200 

Lake  streams  in  Eleanor  Creek 200 

Total 2,  350 

These  estimates  are  merely  approximate.  Some  of  these  bridges 
might  be  built  for  less  than  the  sum  named,  while  others  might  cost 
more.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  if  one  man  had  the  contract  for 
all  the  work  the  bridges  asked  for  could  easily  be  built  for  the  total 
sum  named. 

These  bridges  should  be  of  hewn  timber,  with  strong  flooring  and 
substantial  side  rails,  and  built  for  the  passage  of  pack  and  saddle 
animals.  All  the  streams  named  are  dangerous  to  cross  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer;  some  of  them  at  all  times.  Besides  their  value  to 
the  troops  patrolling  the  park,  these  bridges  and  trails  would  enable 
tourists  to  have  access  to  many  parts  of  the  park  now  practically  closed 
to  them.  A  telephone  line,  with  not  less  than  six  stations,  should  be 
built  on  the  course  of  the  trail. 

The  necessity  for  more  stringent  regulations  and  for  a  penalty  for 
violation  thereof  has  been  dwelt  on  by  all  superintendents,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  park  that  penalties  be  imposed  for 
trespass. 

The  subject  of  mining  within  the  park  limits  is  an  important  one,  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  attention, 
in  view  of  the  other  more  important  ones  that  have  so  fully  occupied 
the  time  and  work  of  the  troops.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  report  upon  it  in  a  supplementary  report  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  The  present  excitement  on  the  subject  of  mining  will  probably 
make  this  a  more  important  matter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  park  is  owned  by  individuals,  the  title  thereto 
having  been  acquired  before  or  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
park.  The  Government  should  own  all  the  land  inside  the  park,  and 
none  should  be  given  over  to  private  use,  except  for  the  purpose  named 
in  the  act  reserving  the  land  now  included  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  The  prompt  purchase  by  the  Government  of  all  patented  lands 
within  the  park  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  to  that 
of  most  of  the  owners  of  such  lands. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  cut  down  the  limits  of  the  park. 
Three  years'  experience  here  has  convinced  me  that  no  reduction  should 
be  made;  and  that  no  concession  for  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  pari;  by 
private  individuals  should  be  made,  except  for  the  purpose  already 
mentioned. 
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As  tbe  weather  is  cold  and  wet  here  in  the  fall,  a  messhouse  and 
kitchen,  with  a  large  room  for  the  library,  should  be  built,  so  that  the 
men  may  have  a  comfortable  place  to  spend  the  long  evenings.  A  stable 
with  open  sides  is  also  needed. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  has  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
seven  years.  During  this  time  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  duty 
here  have  done  much  hard  work  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  tbe  act  of 
Congress  creating  the  park.  No  money  has  been  appropriated  for  its 
maintenance;  no  penalty  has  been  imposed  for  violation  of  the  law  and 
o1  the  regulations  prescribed  under  the  law.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  act,  money  must  be  expended  and  violators  of  the  law  must 
be  punished.  This  park  should  be  put  upon  the  same  looting  as  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Very  respectfully, 

Alex.  Rodgers, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
Acting  Superintendent  Yosemite  National  Pari'. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J),  C. 
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REPORT 


ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SEQUOIA   AND 
GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 


Office  of  Acting  Superintendent 
Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks, 

Camp  at  Weisharh  Mill,  Cal,  August  31, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  uiy  annual  report  of  duty 
performed  in  these  parks  during  the  current  year. 

The  park  guard,  consisting  of  Troop  aC,"  Fourth  Cavalry,  arrived  at 
Three  Bivers,  Gal.,  on  June  10,  establishing  a  temporary  camp  at  lied 
Hill,  which  it  occupied  until  July  1,  when  the  headquarters  were  removed 
to  the  present  camp.  Camps  of  outlying  detachments  were  established 
as  follows:  At  General  Grant  National  Park,  one  noncommissioned 
officer  and  two  privates,  on  June  23;  at  Halstead  Meadows,  one  non- 
commissioned officer  and  seven  privates,  on  July  2,  and  at  Hockett 
Meadow,  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  four  privates,  on  July  16. 
In  addition,  a  small  detachment  has  been  kept  at  Ked  Hill  for  purposes 
of  transmitting  the  mail  and  guarding  stores.  These  detachments 
have  been  visited  by  various  patrols  from  the  main  camp,  and  have 
kept  up  a  daily  patrol  of  both  parks,  two  small  patrols  leaving  each 
camp  daily. 

From  the  date  of  rendering  ray  report  last  year  until  the  guard  was 
removed,  about  November  1,  no  trespass  occurred  within  the  limits  of 
the  parks.  The  guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  higher  altitudes 
about  October  25,  the  season  being  perhaps  peculiarly  favorable  for 
such  a  long  stay.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  two  or  three  days  after  pre- 
vented the  further  grazing  of  sheep  within  the  park  limits,  and  the  fact 
that  sheep  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park 
boundaries  had  been  already  ascertained  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
outlying  detachments. 

One  forest  fire  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  between  the  East 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Kaweah  about  the  middle  of  September.  This 
lire  originated  in  the  forest  reserve,  and  was  carried  by  a  westerly  wind 
within  the  park  limits.  It  was  gotten  under  control  by  a  detachment 
sent  out  for  the  purpose,  after  several  days'  hard  labor,  but  required 
about  a  week's  watching  to  prevent  further  spreading.  This  tire,  occur- 
ring at  a  season  when  there  are  few  thunderstorms,  was  probably 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  sheep  men  or  hunters.  Several  hundred 
acres  were  burned  over  but,  in  my  judgment,  no  serious  damage  was 
done. 
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With  one  exception,  the  parks  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  visited 
during  the  absence  of  the  troops  upon  iny  arrival  this  spring.  The 
exception  noted  is  that  of  certain  parties  who  cut  up  two  fallen  redwood 
trees  in  the  tract  just  north  of  the  Atwell  estate.  A  full  report  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  has  been  rendered,  and  the  whole  matter  still 
rests  in  statu  quo  pending  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 

I  have  positive  knowledge  of  one  case  of  trapping  within  the  park 
limits  during  the  absence  of  the  troops,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  Hunting  and  trapping  can  not  be  prevented  by  a 
temporary  guard,  as  the  most  favorable  time  for  their  inirsuit  is  during 
the  winter  months,  while  the  troops  are  absent.  The  small  size  of  the 
parks  is  also  a  hindrance  to  their  prevention  while  the  troops  are  pres- 
ent, as  it  is  impossible  to  guard  the  entire  lines  except  by  visiting 
patrols,  and  it  is  quite  simple  to  slip  in  and  do  a  few  hours'  hunting 
while  the  patrols  are  absent. 

During  the  present  season  1  have  but  few  cases  of  trespass  to  report. 
A  small,  scattered  band  of  sheep  without  a  herder  made  its  way 
across  the  southern  boundary  and  was  driven  out;  also  a  few  hunters 
have  been  discovered  and  ejected.  The  majority  of  visitors  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  abide  by  regulations,  but  there  are  exceptions,  audit  is 
difficult  to  persuade  those  who  are  innocent  of  trespass  to  give  infor- 
mation against  those  who  are  not.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation, made  so  frequently  in  previous  reports,  that  efficient  laws 
be  enacted  for  the  punishmeut  of  trespass  in  these  lands. 

PARK   BOUNDARIES. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  Park  should  be  thoroughly  and 
properly  marked.  The  character  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  labor  that  the  present  blazes  or  monuments  can  be  found, 
even  when  furnished  with  the  field  notes  of  the  original  survey,  the 
country  being  always  precipitous  and,  if  not  composed  of  bare  rock, 
covered  with  snow-brush,  and  fallen  timber. 

If  the  General  Grant  Park  is  retained  in  its  present  size  and  status, 
the  recommendations  heretofore  made  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
fence  around  it  should  receive  proper  consideration.  This  tract  of  land, 
only  two  miles  square,  is  constantly  overrun  by  small  bands  of  stray 
stock.  The  small  size  of  the  park  precludes  the  possibility  of  driv- 
ing these  animals  far  enough  way  to  insure  their  not  returning,  and  the 
patrols  have  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  them. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  vegetation  within  the  parks,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  forest  reserve  round  about  them,  adds  emphasis  to 
the  recommendations  heretofore  made — either  to  enlarge  the  parks  or 
to  place  the  forest  reserve  under  park  rules. 

The  direction  boards  placed  last  year  at  intersections  of  trails,  etc., 
being  somewhat  temporary  in  character,  are  in  process  of  being- 
replaced  by  others,  neatly  painted  and  uniform  in  size  and  lettering, 
intended  to  be  more  permanent.  About  fifty  have  already  been  placed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sequoia  Park,  giving  full  information 
as  to  the  trails  at  each  fork.  Others  are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  northern  portion  and  the  General  Grant  Park  will  be  fully 
supplied  before  the  troop  is  withdrawn.  Large  and  neatly  made  name 
plates  for  the  General  Grant  and  the  General  Sherman,  the  most  impor- 
tant trees  in  the  two  groves,  have  been  prepared  to  replace  those  now 
on  the  trees,  which  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  trees 
and  of  the  names  they  bear. 
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TRAILS    AM)    ROADS. 

No  systematic  work  for  the  improvement  of  old  trails  or  building  ol 
new  ones  lias  been  done  this  year.  This  labor  cau  aol  be  done  under 
the  present  system  unless  the  guard  is  increased  in  strength,  as  a  single 
troop  of  cavalry  is  fully  occupied  by  its  patrol  duties,  a  wagon  road 
should  be  constructed  from  the  Mineral  Kin<>-  road  to  Hockett Meadow, 
thus  opening  up  all  the  beautiful  southern  portion  of  the  Sequoia  Park 
to  summer  visitors.  This  can  be  built  over  the  line  of  the  Tar  Gap 
trail  at  trill  in  g  expense.  The  title  of  the  Colony  Mill  road,  it  having 
been  abandoned  by  its  builders  for  so  many  years,  and  hen-  for  the 
most  part  on  Government  land,  should  be  acquired  by  the  Government, 
and  the  road  repaired  and  extended  to  the  Giant  Forest.  Tins  would 
be  an  expensive  matter,  but  not  too  much  so  when  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Giant  Forest  are  taken  into  con 
sideratiou.  This  grove,  generally  conceded  to  be  the  fin es1  in  the  world, 
and  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Government,  is  practically  inaccessible 
to  visitors.  It  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  park,  and  by  judi 
cious  selection  might  perhaps  be  partially  cleared  to  its  own  bett.  rinenl 
at  sufficient  profit  to  pay  for  this  expenditure.  At  all  events  there 
should  be  sufficient  pride  in  its  ownership  to  warrant  the  expense  of  its 
exhibition. 

GAME    AND    FISH. 

The  game  within  the  Sequoia  Park  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than 
last  year.  Attention  is  invited  to  a  previous  paragraph  in  this  reporl 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  hunting,  and  also  to  the  following  remarks 
of  the  acting  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1893,  under  the  heading 
of  " Extension  of  the  park/'  to  wit : 

I  learn  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Part 
that  on  the  14th  of  April,  1891.  the  limits  of  thai  park  were  enlarged  by  orderofthe 
President  by  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  a  timber  reserve  previously  se1  apart  by 
the  President  under  the  timber-culture  laws.  There  is  no  <lon  lit  i  hat  t  his  can  advan- 
tageously be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  that  the  limits  can 
thus  be  enlarged  without  materially  interfering  with  the  interests  of  any  class  of 
citizens,  save  sheepmen  and  cattlemen,  who  are  making  use  of  Government  lands. 
The  present  park  is  too  small  to  well  perform  the  functions  of  a  game  res<  i  e,  rince 
the  cold  weather  forces  the  deer  from  the  hie;! i  altitudes  within  the  park  to  the  low- 
foothills  outside  the  park,  where  the\  are  hunted  assiduously.  Besides,  it  a 
small,  an  area,  21  miles  by  9  being  scarcely  sumcienl  for  the  purpose.  By  taking  in 
a  portion  of  the  forest  reserve  east  of  the  Sequoia  and  General  Granl  national  parks 
there  would  be  included  a  country  devoid  of  inhabitants  or  settlements,  without 
roads,  but  naturally  suited  for  a  game  reserve.  It  would  inelude  and  preserve  the 
sources  of  the  Kern  River,  a  stream  which  is  much  depended  on  for  irrigation.  It 
would  reclaim  from  the  sheepmen  an  area  now  almost  impassable  to  the  traveler, 
to  such  an  extent  is  every  living  thing  eaten  off  the  face  oi  the  earth  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  which  even  yeai  roam  ovei  thai 

territory.     (I  am  told  that  this  year  the  ravages  of  the  si p  have  beeu  extraoi 

nary,  and  people  visiting  the  Kem  River  to  fish  have  to  deparl  burriedlj  toprevenl 
their  horses  from  dying  of  hunger.)     This  extension  of  the  park  would  include  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  fishing  ground  of  America,  or  of  the  world— the  Kern  lakes  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Kern  River.    It  would  include  some  \  eri  picturesque  i 
notably  about  Mount  Whitney,  and  much   country  in  which,  by  reason  of  it-  i 
paratively  low  altitude,  deer  can  winter. 

By  making  this  extension,  the  Sequoia  Park  will  becomi    aboul  equal 
the  Yosemite.     I  inclose  a  blue  print  showing  the  proposed  enlargement.     Beginning 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Grant  Park,  I  would  propose  thai  the  line  run  due  ea 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve;  thence  south  along  the  hound 
forest  reserve  to  the" pmnr  where  the  southern  line  of  the  park  proloi 
that  boundary;  thence  dnr  wesl   along   the  southern  line  of  the  park  prolonged  bo 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  :  thence  northwest  along  the  western  boundary  of 
the  forest  reserve  to  the  southwest  corner  of  (.rant   Park;  thence  north  along  the 
west  lines  of  Grant  Park  to  the  point  of  starting. 
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This  extension  would  include  Grant  Park  and  the  Mount  Whitney  military  reserva- 
tion, a  reservation  which  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  thrown  open  to  occupancy  by 
settlers.  A  few  years  of  exclusion  of  sheep  and  cattle  would  make  this  a  grand 
natural  fishing  and  hunting  resort,  the  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  great  num- 
bers of  citizens. 

The  extension  therein  suggested  would  act  as  a  better  game  law  than 
that  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  trout  streams  within  the  park  are  excellent  and  well  stocked  in 
the  southern  portion.  The  northern  part  is  still  practically  devoid  of 
fish.  Some  golden  trout  were  planted  in  the  Marble  Fork  last  year, 
with  what  success  is  not  yet  known,  and  I  expect,  later  in  the  season, 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  S.  L.  N.  Ellis,  of  Visalia,  an  active  member  of  the 
Visalia  Sportsman's  Club,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  matter.  The  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  partly  or  fully  grown  fish  is  great,  and  little  time 
or  transportation  has  been  available  for  the  purpose. 

FIRES. 

There  has  been  no  forest  fire  within  park  limits  up  to  the  present.  I 
have,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fire  within  an  hour  after 
it  was  started,  undoubtedly  by  lightning.  This  occurred  within  the 
week,  a  few  miles  south  of  my  camp,  and  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the 
much-abused  sheep  herder  is  not  perhaps  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  majority  of  fires  in  the  Sierras  are  the 
result  of  carelessness  or  intent. 

CAMPS. 

The  camp  in  the  foothills,  this  year  was,  as  last,  on  private  land.  The 
troop  occupied  it  for  three  weeks,  although  it  was  unnecessary  except 
for  the  consideration  of  its  supplies — a  matter  which  was  not  my  fault 
and  could  and  should  have  been  avoided.  It  may  be  necessary  to  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Kivers  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  spring.  This 
camp  must  be  on  private  land,  and  the  Interior  Department  should  fur- 
nish the  funds  for  hiring  such  a  camp.  This  is  also  necessary  in  the 
fall  for  an  equally  brief  space  of  time.  The  War  Department  seldom 
furnishes  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  camping  grounds,  for  cavalry  espe- 
cially, the  fiction  being,  apparently,  that  the  purchase  of  forage  pays  for 
the  camp.  Fotage  supplied  at  Three  Rivers  cannot  be  produced  there 
and  is  supplied  by  contract.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  troop  com- 
mander who  (ramps  there  does  so  purely  by  courtesy,  and  is  forced 
to  beg  his  way.  This  is  undignified  in  the  Government  and  humil- 
iating to  its  representative,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  act- 
ing superintendent  of  these  parks  be  allowed  $100  annually,  to  be 
expended  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  hiring  of  a  camping  place  at  or 
near  Three  Rivers. 

The  permauent  camp,  as  above,  is  on  the  ground  occupied  last  year. 
It  is  amply  sufficient,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  can  be  occupied 
from  June  1,  or  before,  until  November  1.  It  is  supposed  to  be  on 
private  land,  but  the  alleged  owner  is  not  positive  as  to  that  fact.  A 
rough  measurement  made  last  year  convinces  me  that  it  is  on  Govern- 
ment land  within  the  forest  reserve.  This  matter  can  only  be  settled 
by  a  competent  surveyor  with  proper  instruments,  as  I  am  imformed  by 
the  surveyor-general  of  California  that  the  questionable  boundary  has 
never  been  officially  surveyed.  If  this  camp  is  occupied  in  future — and 
it  is  the  best  available — the  lines  should  be  officially  surveyed  and  this 
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matter  determined.  In  any  case,  a  proper  abiding  place  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  troops  who  perform  the  duty  of  guarding  these  parks,  and 
enough  funds  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  responsible  officer, 
whether  he  belong  to  the  Interior  or  to  the  War  Department,  to  put 
his  men  in  a  condition  of  comfort  independent  of  private  parties,  and,  if 
they  are  enlisted  soldiers,  in  excess  of  the  insufficienl  allowance  of  camp 
equipage  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Army.  The  permanent 
station  of  the  park  guard  during  the  summer  should  include  comfort- 
able and  roomy  cabins,  a  sufficient  stable,  and  a  kitchen  provided  with 
proper  range  facilities  and  mess  room. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  general  appropriation  of  $2,500  be 
granted  under  the  title  of  "National  parks"  for  the  providing  of  a 
suitable  summer  station  of  the  guard  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
its  outlying  detachments,  the  fund  to  be  available  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  direct. 

MAP. 

I  forward  herewith  blue-print  copies  of  that  portion  of  Lieutenant 
Davis's  map,  made  last  year,  which  shows  both  parks  and  their  imme- 
diate surroundings.     This  is  probably  the  most  correct  map  of  this 
portion  of  the  Sierras  available  for  the  use  of  troops. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  II.  (1.  (ivi  i.. 
Captain  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
int  97— mis 52 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  !><<■< miber  /.  1897. 
Sir:  I  Lave  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress, in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  January 
12,  1895,  a  report  of  the  number  of  documents  received,  distributed, 
and  sold  by  this  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  G.  Ames, 
Clerk  in  charge  of  Documents. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  whole  number  of  reports  of  the  census  received  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  is  554,696.  Since  that  date  a  portion  of  the  edition  of 
Part  3  of  the  Compendium  and  of  Part  2  of  the  Final  Report  on  Popu- 
lation, ordered  by  Congress,  has  been  delivered  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  There  still  remain  to  be  published  of  this  series  the 
Report  on  Vital  Statistics,  Part  1,  and  the  Statistical  Atlas.  It  will, 
therefore,  probably  be  the  middle  of  1898  before  the  complete  report  of 
the  census  of  1890  is  laid  before  the  public. 
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SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  copies  each  of  volumes  162  to  166  of 
United  States  Reports  were  received  from  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  year,  which  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  12,  1889.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  appointment  of  additional  United  States 
judges  and  the  holding  of  courts  in  new  places  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  so  that  the  number  of  copies  of  United  States  Reports 
received  under  existing  laws  is  insufficient  for  a  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  act  as  to  their  distribution  to  judges  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government  and  the  places  where  courts  are  holden. 
The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  subject 
by  the  Department,  and  additional  legislation  in  the  premises  urged. 
During  the  last  Congress  a  bill  whose  provisions  were  adequate  to  meet 
all  legitimate  requirements  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments 
of  the  Government  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  reported  to  the 
House.  A  similar  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  may  at  an 
early  day  receive  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  this 
Department  be  thus  enabled  to  supply  these  reports  to  officers  of  the 
Government  to  whom  they  are  indispensable  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  and  who  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  receive  them 
under  present  laws. 

SALE   OF   PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  price  of  the  several 
documents  sold  under  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  approved 
March  3,  1887,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  at  cost 
any  publications  of  the  Government  available  for  this  purpose: 


Publication. 

Copies. 

Price  per 
copy. 

Total. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1895: 

6 

10 

14 
11 

5 
14 
14 
13 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
17 
23 
24 
21 
26 
£8 
30 
35 
47 
87 
160 
105 

5 
89 
70 

4 
22 
19 

$2.00 
2.25 

1.05 
1.15 
1.07 
1.15 
1.05 
1.45 
1.10 
1.16 
1.15 
1.15 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.15 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 

$12.  00 

22.  50 

Land  Decisions : 

14.70 

12.65 

5.35 

16.10 

14.70 

18.85 

18.70 

18.56 

19.55 

20.70 

17.60 

Volume  12 

19.55 

26.45 

27.  60 

22.05 

27.30 

29.40 

Volume  18                          

31.50 

36.75 

Volume  20                          

49.35 

91.  35 

Volume  22 "- 

184.  00 

Volume  23                                       

110.  25 

5.00 

89.00 

70.00 

4.00 

25.  30 

Digest  of  Volumes  1  to  22 

23.75 

PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS. 
Sale  of  public  documents — Continued. 
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Publication. 


Pension  Decisions: 

Vdl  II  Hit',    I , 

Volume  2. 

Vol  a  nit!  15 

Volume  4 

Volume  5 

Volume  6 

Vol  nine  7 

Volume  7,  signatures,  unbound 

Volume  8,  signatures,  unbound  

Digest  of  Decisions 

Digest  of  Laws,  Rulings,  etc 

Reports  of  tbe  Tenth  Census  \linal  volumes) : 

Newspapers,  Alaska,  etc 

Forest  Trees  of  North  America  and  portfolio  of  maps 

Petroleum,  Coke,  and  Building  stones 

Water  Power  of  tbe  United  Stales,  Part  1 

Water  Power  of  the  United  Stales.  Part  2 

Reports  of  tbe  Eleventh  Census,  (tinal) : 

Public  Debt 

A 1  a  ska 

Population,  Part  1 

Valuation  and  Taxation 

Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Fisheries 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  2 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  3 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  4 

■    Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  Part  2 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 

Farms  and  Homes 

Compendium,  Part  1 

Compendium,  Part  2 • 

Abstract,  Eirst  Edition 

Abstract,  Second  Edition 

Monographs,  Social  Statistics  of  Cities 

llaneous: 

Growth  of  Industrial  Art 

Comprehensive  Index  of  Governmeni  Publications,  1889  to  1893  — 

Compiled  Statutes  of  District  of  Columbia 

Revision  of  Indian  Treaties 

Treaties  and  <  lonvenl  ions  between  the  United  States  and  o1  her  Pow 
Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey: 

1887 

1892,  Vol.! 

1892,  Vol.  2 

1892,  Vol.3 

Mineral  Resou  

Resources,  1894 '- 

Seal  Islands 

Map  of  United  States 

i  states  and  Territories 


Total 


I 

5 

il 

2 

20 
G 
9 

1 
4 
1 
2 
3 

'1 
3 

2 

1 
I 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 


pi.  10 
EO0 
1.00 
1.  10 
.85 
.95 
1.10 
l.oo 

1.00 

1.  15 

.  25 

1.60 
2.00 
1.75 

i .  25 
1.  CO 

1 .  20 
1.  15 
L.35 

.80 
50 

00 

00 

00 

15 

1.  10 

1.15 

1.10 

.  25 

.30 

.  55 


$4.40 
4.00 
4.00 
4.40 
4.25 

2  00 

20.  00 

6  90 

2.25 

1.60 
8.00 

i  t:» 

2.50 
3.00 

1.20 

::.  15 
2.70 

.80 
6.  00 
1.35 
LOO 
1.00 
3.  00 
1 .  1 5 
1.  10 
l  1 5 
1.  10 

.  2") 
L50 
1.  10 


74 

148.  00 

~> 

.  7."> 

::.  To 

4 

3 

2.  7.") 

1 

.  85 

1 

2.  60 

1 

.60 

.60 

1 

1 .  55 

1 .  55 

1 

1.50 

1 .  50 

1 

.50 

."> 

2.40 

12.  00 

1 

.  'J.'. 

.  25 

256 

1.00 

.  17 

51.51 

The  sum  of  $1,750.07  was  received  by  the  Geological  Survey  from 
sale  of  its  reports.  Tbe  sum  received  by  the  Patent  Office  from  the 
sale  of  its  own  publications  is  not  separately  shown  in  the  reporl  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  giving  the  receipts  of  that  office. 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 


Washing-ton,  D.  C,  August  2, 1897. 
Sir  :  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Found- 
lings have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  that  insti- 
tution for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  in  accordance  with  your 
letter  inviting  attention  to  section  4  of  the  act  of  April  22,  1871. 

Number  remaining  in  Hospital  June  30,  1896 28 

Number  received  during  the  year 76 

Total 103 

Adoptions  during  the  year 17 

Deaths 40 

57 

Number  remaining  June  30,  1897 16 

Daily  average  during  the  year 30 

Deaths — 

July,  1896 5 

August 6 

September ." , 8 

October 3 

November 4 

December 6 

January,  1897 I 

February I 

March.. 2 

April 1 

May 1 

June 2 

Total 40 

Of  this  number  18  children  were,  from  their  diseased  state,  in  a 
dying  condition  when  received. 

Number  under  1  month,  4;  under  2  months,  1G;  under  3  months.  6j 
under  4  months,  6;  under  5  months,  1;  under  6  months,  1;  under  9 
months,  1  j  under  12  months,  2 ;  under  18  months,  3. 
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Physician's  report. 


Diagnosis. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Died. 

Total. 

3 
1 
7 

3 

1 

19 
2 

26 

2 

2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
7 
1 

2 

g 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

14 
3 
1 
1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pneumonia  (septic) 

1 

5' 

..... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

9 

5 

8 
2 

1 

9 

4 

1 

1 
7 

1 

2 
1 

9 

1 

3 
7 
5 
8 
1 
1 
5 
2 

1 

2    - 

3 

9 

8 

1 

1 

i 

3 

2 

Total 

135 

6             40 

181 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  June  80,  1896,  to  June  30, 1897,  inclusive. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  balance  on  hand  June  30, 1896 $153.  43 

To  cash : 

Dues  and  contributions 1,  090.  43 

Entertainments 213.  00 

To  United  States  appropriation  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 6,  000.  00 

Total 7,  456. 86 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  maintenance: 

Salaries  and  wages 2,  779. 50 

Provisions,  groceries,  and  ice 1,  484.  66 

Fuel  and  gas 738.  20 

Nursery  food,  milk 670.  86 

Druggists' supplies - 254.  26 

Repairs  and  improvements 240.  07 

Furniture  and  bouse  furnishings 195.  69 
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By  maintenance — Coil inued. 

Printing,  advertising,  and  stationery $  1  ;..">.  :;:> 

Rubber  goods  and  dry  goods 42.  03 

Insurance 40.  00 

Miscellaneous 98. 58 

Total 6,  699.  20 

Cash  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1897 757.  66 

Owing  to  the  large  iiuniber  of  children  received  during  the  year  and 
the  expense  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  the  directors  feel  com- 
pelled to  ask  that  the  appropriation  of  $G,000  be  continued  for  1898 
and  1899. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Z.  T.  Sowers,  President. 
lion.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICARAGUA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 

New  York,  December  6,  1897. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,"  approved  February  20, 
1889,  which  provides  that  the  said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  in  accordance  with  instructions  prescribing  the  form  of  such  report 
and  the  particulars  to  be  given  therein,  the  said  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  reports  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at 
No.  51  Broad  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1897,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and  that  at  such  meet- 
ing Messrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  Samuel  E. 
Kilner,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  George  West  were  duly  elected 
directors  of  said  company  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  class 
whose  term  of  office  expired  on  the  6th  clay  of  May,  1897,  and  to  serve 
for  the  period  of  three  years,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

Second.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  composed  of  the  following  stockholders : 

Class  of  1898.  —Charles  P.  Daly,  Daniel  Amnieu,  Horace  L.  Hotehkiss, 
Henry  E.  Howland,  and  Robert  Sturgis. 

Class  of  1899. — Joseph  Bryan,  James  Roosevelt,  niram  Hitchcock, 
and  Thomas  B.  Atkins. 

Class  of  1900. — Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  Samuel 
E.  Kilner,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  George  West. 

The  above-named  directors  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  after 
the  said  annual  election  the  following  officers  w  ere  duly  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  wit:  President,  Hiram  Hitchcock;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  P.  Daly;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Atkins. 
All  of  the  officers  so  elected  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States.  That  at  said  meeting  the  following  directors  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  said 
company,  to  wit:  James  Koosevelt,  chairman ;  Hiram  Hitchcock,  Henry 
E.  Howland,  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  and  Alex.  T.  Mason. 

Fourth.  That  since  the  organization  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  10,145  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company 
have  been  subscribed  for  at  par,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
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sum  of  $1,014,500,  of  which  amount  $1,007,840  has  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  in  cash;  that  there  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  from 
other  sources  $120,052.92,  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  received 
$1,133,892.92. 

Fifth.  That  since  the  organization  of  the  company  it  has  paid  for 
property,  work  and  labor  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  of  construction  of  canal  and  in  administration  expenses 
the  sum  of  $1,133,495.05  in  cash,  31,990  shares  of  the  full-paid  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  of  the  par  value  of  $3,199,000;  $150,000  of  its 
first-mortgage  bonds,  and  its  obligations  for  $6,705,000  of  the  said  first 
mortgage  bonds.  It  has  also  issued  180,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock, 
of  the  par  value  of  $18,01)0,000,  in  payment  for  concessionary  rights, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  other  property.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-, 
five  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  first  named  was  represented  by  a 
claim  against  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  cash 
advances  made  on  account  of  purchase  of  equipment,  and  in  liquidation 
of  which  claim  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  received  and  now 
holds  in  its  treasury  obligations  representing  $518,500  of  its  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  in  addition  to  2,420  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  which  were 
transferred  and  delivered  to  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  trustee,  in  liquidation 
of  said  account,  to  be  held  by  him  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company. 

Sixth.  That  the  liabilities  of  the  company  consist  of  the  amounts  still 
due  under  the  concessions  granted  to  the  company,  of  the  $0,705,000 
of  bonds  before  mentioned,  the  said  bonds  being  due  to  the  assignees 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  work  and  labor 
done  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  interoceanic  canal  and  of  cash  liabilities  outstanding  unpaid  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

Seventh.  That  the  assets  of  the  company  consist  of  its  unused  capital 
stock,  of  the  $518,500  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  the  2,420  shares  of 
capital  stock,  received  in  liquidation  as  aforesaid,  the  concessions, 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  which  it  now  owns,  and  of  the  plant, 
equipments,  materials,  lands,  buildings,  structures,  railways,  steam- 
boats, telephone  and  telegraphic  lines,  dredges,  locomotives,  cars, 
machinery,  stores,  machine  shops,  supplies,  and  other  property  in 
Central  America,  including  the  lands  situated  between  the  lake  and 
the  Pacific,  purchased  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  route 
of  the  canal,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Nicaraguan 
concession. 

Work  on  the  canal  is  at  present  suspended,  for  reasons  given  in  our 
last  annual  report,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

In  August,  1893,  work  on  the  canal  was  entirely  suspended,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  previous  annual  reports,  because  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
construction  company  which  had  contracted  with  this  company  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  The  work  of  reorganization  of  that  company  was  an  arduous  one, 
and  involved  considerable  delay.  It  was,  however,  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  assets  of  the  former  company,  including  the  contract  with  this  company,  were 
assigned  to  and  taken  over  by  the  Nicaragua  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Vermont.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  financial 
world  during  the  past  year,  that  company  has  not  yet  found  itself  in  a  position  to 
resume  the  work  of  construction  under  its  contract.  The  same  financial  conditions 
have  made  it  impracticable  to  resume  work  in  any  other  way. 

By  authority  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  United  States,  early 
in  the  year  1895,  appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  route  and  surveys  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  further- 
ance of  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  the  commission  in  every  proper  way, 
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this  company,  at  iis  own  expense,  caused  the  entire  line  of  the  route  to 
be  prepared  for  their  inspection  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  to  <]<>. 
and  placed  its  engineers,  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  unreservedly  at  their 
disposal. 

The  commission  reported  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

By  authority  of  th e  present  Congress  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  further  examine  and 
report  upon  the  route  and  surveys  of  the  canal.  That  commission  is 
now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  it's  duties.  This  company  has  placed 
its  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  has 
caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to 
be  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary  this  Oth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1807. 

[seal.]  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua. 

Hiram  Hitchcock,  President 
Thomas  B.  Atkins,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

State  of  Few  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 
Hiram  Hitchcock,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of 
the  said  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua ;  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  annual   report  and    knows   the  contents  thereof,  and 
that  the  same  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true. 

Hiram  Hitchcock. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  December,  1897. 

|  SEAL.]  JOS.   F.   X.   HORGAN, 

Notary  Public  80,  New  York  County. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  Neiv  York,  ss: 
Thomas  B.  Atkins,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  secretary 
of  the  said  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  annual  report  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and 
that  the  same  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true. 

Thomas  B.  Atkins. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  December,  181)7. 

[SEAL.]  JOS.   F.   X.   HORGAN, 

Notary  Public  80,  New  York  County. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 
On  the  6th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1807,  before  me  personally 
came  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  known  to  me  to  be  the  secretary  of  The  .Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  and  with  whom  1  am  personally 
acquainted,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  thai  he 
resided  in  Boselle,  N.  J.;  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  The  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  knew  the  corporate  seal  of  said 
company;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing  report  was  such  corpo- 
rate seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  the  order  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  said  company,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  the  like  order 
as  secretary  of  the  said  company. 
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And  the  said  Thomas  B.  Atkins  further  said  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Hiram  Hitchcock,  and  knew  him  to  be  the  president  of  said  com- 
pany ;  that  the  signature  of  the  said  Hiram  Hitchcock  subscribed  to 
the  said  instrument  was  in  the  genuine  handwriting  of  the  said  Hiram 
Hitchcock,  and  was  thereto  subscribed  by  the  like  order  of  the  said 
board  of  directors,  and  in  the  presence  of  him,  the  said  Thomas  B. 
Atkins. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  this 
6th  day  of  December,  1897. 

[SEAL.]  JOS.   F.  X.  HORGAN, 

Notary  Public  80,  New  York  Comity. 
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Land-grant  Pacific  railroads 68 
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Maturity  of  subsidy  bonds r'7 
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Pacific  railroads  (bond-aided ) "•'■'< 

Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri 129,  140 
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1897 160 
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way  
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Southern  Minnesota  Railway 1 1  1 
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Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California..    104,151 
Southwesl    Brani  b   Pacific   Railroad  of   M 
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Subsidy  hum  Is,  issued 

Subsidy  hoods,  matured 

Subsidy  bonds,  redeemed  and  paid 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 154 

Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railw  a; 7n" 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Union  Pacific  Railwaj  ... 

Additions  and  betterments 
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Earnings  and  expenses 
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Government  directors 

Indebtedness  to  the  United  S 
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Subsidy  bonds 

Land  department 
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Sinking-fund  account 
Sinking  fund,  bonds  held  In 
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Union  Pacific   South*  rn  I 
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YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  Rftport  of  the  Acting  Superintendenl  of  th< 

Accommodations   ueeded   for  the   troops  on  I    Patented  lands  within  the  park  should 

,,     -';anl  ----:-: ;■••"»•■■, sl-  chased  by  the  Go 

Boundaries  ol  the  park  should  be  carefullj  Roads  in  the  pari 

■veyed  and  clearly  marked '.  809  Recommendation  that  Vli                      oVmVr 

Depredations  by  sheep  and  their  herd.  chas. 

Duties  performed  by  the  military  guard 807  mad. 
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,.     1,:."'K, :-,-"-, imendation 
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iMlii"                       Indian  sand  other  hunt,  i  the  same  footing 

Map  of  the  Tosemite  National  Park opp.  812  tionalPark 
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